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No. 163 OF 1854. 

From Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Assistant Inam Commissioner, 

To C. J. Manson, Esq,, 

Inam Commis.sioncr. 

Dated at Deoyhury Poona Districts, 25th March 1854. 
Sir, — I have the honour, under the instructions noted in the margin, to 

Governmentwrdcr m the upon the Stirinjam of the Nuggurkur family, 

Political Pepartment, No. entered as No. 20 of Class II. and No. 21 of Class 
of the ISth Au^^ust tt¥ • i i x • i . 

1S53. and Inam Commis- HI- the Itevised Lists of burmjams subrn>ttcd to 

sioncr’s letter No. 2116, of O'ovemment by the Agent for Sirdars, Mr. Brown, on 

the 22nfl idem, the adcom- , . ^ 

panimcnts to which are the 26th October 1847. 

herewith returned. , ^ 2’. The entry regarding this Surinjam in the 

memorandum prepared by Mr. Elphiijlistone’s Secretary, Mr. McDonnell, is 
below extracted ; — 

No. 38. llamchunder Mahadeo Nuggurkur Exd. 

Ahmednvggur. 

Kusba Kanoor, Purguna Parnair • • Rs. 8,400 

“ Hyderabad, 

1 chahoor of land in Moujc Sooregaum, Purguna Gandapoor . . 195 

" Poona. 

3) khundies of land in Mouje Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Mawul. . 100 


Grand Total Jagheer. ... Rs. 8,695 
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I NAM. 

“ Ahmednuygur. 

160 0 0 
119 0 0 

340 0 0 


274 4 0 
Grand Total Inam .... Rs. 614 4 0 

38. This man has not given in any statement ; he is in confinement with 
Robertson as a revenue defaulter. You give a very bad cJmracter of him 
in your notes. The nejjhew lias returned from Benares and claims his share. 
Bajeo Rao’s last Sunud is in Ramchunder Mahadeo’s name, in consequence 
of which it is said Captain Pottinger has continued it to him. The nephews, 
Neclkunt Rao Yeshwunt and Narayen Rao Yeshwunt, state that they 
left Benares in consequence of hearing that their share was restored to 
them ; what they had collected on their account prior to Captain Pottinger’s 
last order they are now called on to refund by Ramchunder Mahadeo. By 
the district accounts the collections in 1226 from Kanoor amounted to 
Rs. 6,910-12i. Bajee Kao’s last Sunud is dated ten years ago.” 


100 beegas of land in Kusba Kanoor, Purguna Parnair . .Rs. 
Ill the Turuf Nuggur llavclly 

Total in Ahmednuggur .... Rs. 
Ktmhun, 

Land in Mouje Ambarry, Turuf Pavus, Talooka Rutna- 
gherry Rs. 


3. In the 



3. ly the lists of Surinjams pioposed to be continued, ^^hlch Mr. Elphinstone subsequently forwarded to the Government 
of India on the 25th October 1819, this holding was enteitjd as No. 35 in the Class of Mootsudee^ (A), as shown below : — 
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property was plundered at 
SiDghur. He is a re>enue 
defaulter. 
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4. In the register of restored Sui injams which Mr. Elphinstone’s successor, 
Mr. Chaplin, submitted to the Bombay Government on the 28th October 
1822, this Surinjam was shown to have been actually restored, in equal shares, 
to Ncelkunt Rao Yeshwunt and Ramch under Mahadeo ; the entry is below 
extracted : — 
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Amount. 




1 

pH ^ 

• 

Akar cshina- 


Kinmil. 

ted Value. 

i a 

2 

Ua. a. 

Ks. 0 . 


d,(i9:> 0 

6,205 12 i 



RcHtored to the undor- 
numed individual h, who 
were the actiuil Iiiciun- 
biMits, and aie either the 
htune as lho>e named in 
the original lii^ta or 
their iiniiiediiite lle- 
lation**, an OYiduiiied 
hi‘lo\v. 


Neelkuiit Uao Yesh- 
wunt Nuggurkur, 
Kumnl 4,:M7-8, 
Akar .‘Jj.'ififi-liJ-. 

II am ch under Maha- 
deoNuggurkur, Ku- 
mnl 4 >,‘517-8, Akar 


Amount. 


Kuiiial. 

Jikar jirrsont 
Produce. 

Us. a. 

8,095 0 

Us. a. 

7,152 H 


i 

S I 

I e:- 

3 cd 


-3 

s 

I 

IP? 


T). The division of the Surinjam into two parts is shown by a Murathee 
lust, prepared in the Deccan Coniinissioner’s Office, and generally designated 
the ‘‘ Jarce Putt,’’ to have been made by Mr. Chaplin, as shown below : — 

To Ncelkunt Rao Yeshwunt Nuggurkur, — 

One-half of the revenues of the village of Kanoor, exclu- 
sive of the Mokassa, Sahotra, Surdeshmookhee, Sur- 

jiatelkce, and transit duties Rs. 4,200 0 0 

Haifa cluihoor of land in the village of Sooregaum, Pur- 

guna (iandapoor 97 8 0 

One and three-quarters of a khundy of land in the 
village of Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Mawul 50 0 0 

Total Rs. 4,347 8 0 


To Ramchunder Mahadeo Nuggurkur, — ^ 

Precisely the€ame as the above Rs. 4,347 8 0 

0. The following genealogical table has been now furnished by the 
family. ^ N. 



Naro Babjec.* Original grantee of land in Sonaieg and Kotroor. 
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7. The entry of this holding as No. 28 in the class of Surinjams grant- 
ed between the death of Madhow Rao the Great and the execution of the 
Treaty of Bassein/' in the lists dated the 3rd January 1834 prepared by the 
Deputy Agent for Sirdars, Mr. J. Warden, is below extracted : — 



Names of tlic 
Present 
Incumbents. 

Hate of 

Grunt. 

Estimated real 
Value. 

Reasons for making the Grant, 
as recoitled by the Sole 
Commissioner lu the Dcccan. 

Remarks. 




Rs. q. r. 



28 

Neelkunt Rao 
Yeshwunt, ^ 
Liixiriidii Rao 
Ramch under 
Nuggurkur. 

A.D. 1779 

7,1.)2 0 38 

A man of very re^jieetahle 
family. lie was a great Mam- 
lutdar in Bajec llao’s time, 
and acquired liis favour by 
disreputable acts. He pro- 
mised to give up several forts, 
and broke his faith, and is 
now in prison at Wace. Jlis 
nephew, who is at Benares, 
has a claim to these lands. 
A good deal of his jirojierty 
was plundered at Singh ur. 
He is a revenue defaulter. 
The Jagheer to he divided 
according to the legal shares, I 
as it would have been had | 
Bajee RWs last Sunud never j 
been issued, between him 
and his nejihcw. j 

£ 


8. On the revision shortly afterwards by the Agent, Mr.^ Marriott, of his 
Doimty’s lists, no alt(*ration was made in regard to this Surinjam, excepting that 
th(» number became 35, and the class in which it was entered was described 
to be that of “ ancient Surinjams, granted before or during the reign of the 
Peshwa called in the Deccan Madhow Rao the Great, or otherwise entitled 
to equal consideration.” 

9. In the lists submitted by the Agent, Mr. Mills, on the 23rd October 
1840, this Surinjam became No. 38 of Class I., the entry in Mr. Marriott’s 
lists being preserved, with the additional remark, — “ The estate was continued 
to Neelkunt Rao and Luximon Rao befere the late Agent’s statement was 
submitted to Government.* 

10. In the lists prepared and submitted to Government on the 29tli 
December 1844 by the Agent for Sirdars, M*r. Warden, <tlie half Surinjam, 
which at the in^oduction of the British Government had been continued to 
Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, was entered, as shown below, as No. 4 in Class II. 
of Surinjams “ to be held for one generation">fter the death of the present 
incumbents.” 



The \ames 
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II. The other half of the Surinjam, which at the introduction of the British Government had been continued to Ram- 
chunder Mahadeo, was entered in the lists of 1844, as shown below, as ^o. 3 in Class III. of Surinjams “to be resumed on 
the death of the present incumbents” : — 
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‘S^[JBTUD)X 

■G-OKmjoir, OM33S 

•twnuoj, oqj, 

‘uoisiiad sit o; spaoaoad ^aa 

aq; liuq jo ^uiiouiv aq; puB ‘ajq joj 

The Names and Ages 
of the lncuml)eiit's 
Legitimate Male 
]^s^e. 

Krishii Rao, 4 
years. 

Ramchunder 
Rao, 20 years. 

Annual Pri- 
vate Income 
of the Incum- 
bent. 

Ks. a, p. 

410 0 0 

Age of the 
Present In- 
cumbent. 

37 years, 

47 years. 

- - 


Date of Origi- 
nal Grant, 
ascertained 
fiom Sunuds 
and Records. 

Oi 

p 

< 


Estimated An- 
nual Value of 
each Village. 

Rs. a. p. 

50 0 0 

4,099 13 0 

o 

CO 

Oa 

rr 

% 

Names of the Vil- 
lages comprising 
the Surinjam. 

Land in the vil- 
lage of Kotroor. 

Half of Ean- 
hoor 

Total. . 

0 

Soobhas in which 
the Surinjam is 
situated. 

Poona 

Ahmednuggur. . 

♦ 

1 

1 

N ame of the Pre- 
sent Incumbent. 

Seorao Ram- 
chunder, • 

and 

Luximon Rao 
Ramchunder, 

$ 

• 

lU^iiSuo aqi jo 

•auqiti2Sr»^ uaXBjy|^ aarBpBqBj\[ 

Moqmnx 1 ^ 1 
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12. In the revised lists submitted by the Agent for Sirdars, Mr. Brown, 
on the 26th October 1847, the half of the Surinjam, which at the introduc- 
tion of tile British Government was continued to Neelkuut Uao Yeshwunt, 
was entered, as shown on the two following pages, as No. 26 of Class IT. 


Statement 



Name of Present Incumbent 


1*0 





IN. a. |> 1 

A. U. 


}{s. n. p. 


Poona 

Land in the 

50 0 0 

177!) 

54 

410 0 0 

Giinpnt 


tillage of 



y cars 


lUo, 


Kotroor. 





21 }cars 

Ahmctlmiff- 

Half of 

4,009 i:i 0 




k Gopa 

gur. 

Konhoor. 





Kao, 







l(j years 

• 

Total. . 

1,149 13 0 



1 





n 
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13. The other half of the Surinjatn, which at the introduction of the British 
revised lists, as shown below, as No. 21 of Class III : — 



iSoobhas in 
which the 
Surinjatn is 
situated. 


Estimated An- g co 
niial Value of ^ g 
Names of the each Village, -g g 
Villages coui- agroeaWyto .g'** 
prising the the Collector’s •^''2 
Sarinjam. signed Memo- O -S 




Rj*. a. p. A. D. 

Poona . . . Land in the 50 0 0 1 770 
village of 
Kotroor. 

Ahincdimg- Half of 1,099 13 0 .. 

gur. Kaiihoor. 


Total . 4,149 13 0 
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Government was continued to llamchunder Maliadeo, was entered in the 


Annual Private Income of 
tUe Incumbent. ^ 

• 

The“?fame8 and Ages of the 
Incumbent’s Legitimate 
Male Issue. 

Whether the Surinjam has 
been continued beyond the 
Second Generation from 
the Conquest. 

The Tenure. 

Reasons for making 
the Grant, as lecoi'ded 
by Mr. Kl])hiustoiio, 
when Sole CommiKsioiKT 
lu the Dcccon. 

Uemarks. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

ir> 

1C 

Rs. a. p. 






410 0 0 

Krishna 

No. 

d 

Mootsudccs, No. 3S. 

The Clior Chit tee is in Rain- 


llaoj 


o 

‘S3 

A man of a very 

chnuder Maiiadeo’s name. 


4 years; 


s 

o 

respectable family. 

and in it llic land in the 


and Ram- 


p- 

lie was a great 

village of Kotroor, and half 


chunder 


d 

Mamliitdar in Bajec 

of Knnhoor. On his death 


Kao, 



Kao’s time, and ne- 

tile Surinjam of Kaiilioor 


20 years. 



quired liis favour by 

was resumed. On the peti- 




pC 

disreputable acts. 

tioii of his two sons, the 




o 

He promised to give 

present incumbents, in 




rti ' 

up several forts, and 

) S2r>, Mr. (yhapliu directed 




0; 

broke bis faith, and 

its restoration ; but as the 




O 

is now in prison at 

land in tlie village of Ko- 





W aee. H i s nep li ew, 

troor was not attached on 

• 



0) 

who is at Benares, 

the death of Kamclnindcr 




a 

has a claim to these 

Maliadeo, the same was cii- 




■M 

lands. A good deal 

1 jo}ed by the present In- 


• 


C*i.l 

of his property was 

1 ciiinbents. The Collector 





plundered at Sin- 

of Koonn, howc\cr, on ac- 




%-l 

o 

ghur. He is a re- 

count of the land not being 




c 

venue defaulter. Thf 

* included in Mr. Chajiliii’s 




p 

o 

Jaghcer to be divid- 

- order for the restoration of 




I 

ed according to the 

; the lialf of Kanhoor, has 




o 

legal shares, as it( resumed this portion of the 




X 

would have bceni Surinjam, the reatoraiiun of 




gj 

had Bajee Kao’s last! which to tlie present in- 




cs 

! Sunud never beer 

i cumbent should be made. 




c2? 

issued, between hin 

1 and their names are includ- 





and hb nephew. 

cd in No. 10 of Statement 




1 

• 

No, 2 of List No. ,0. 






The date of original grant is 






taken from a record con- 






tained in the Poona Duf- 




• 


tur, bearing date Sun Sum- 


R 




mancen (a. d. 1779). 




s 


* 
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14. The entry of this Surinjam in the revised lists appears to be faulty in 
the following instances : — 

li^. — The Surinjam is stated to have been “ acquired by Mahadajee 
Narayen,” whereas the land in Kotroor was acquired (vide paragrapii 16 of 
this letter) by (n) Mahadajee Narayen’s father^ (a) Naro Babjee. 

2n(L — According to the revised lists, on the accession of the British 
power a Chor Chittce for the release of the Surinjam was granted in the 
names of the co-shavers, llamchunder Mahadeo and Neelkunt Rao Yesh- 
wunt” ; but at the conquest (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt was noi a cq-sharer, 
nor was he in possession of any portion whatever of tlicShrinjam, the whole 
of which had been granted (vide paragraj)h IG of this letter) to (c) Ram- 
chunder Mahadeo by Bajee Rao in 1810. It was Mr. Elphinstoiie who 
annulled the last Peshwa’s act, and issued the order (recorded in the preced- 
ing, the 15th, column of the sa7ne entry in the revised lists) that the Surin- 
jam should be '' divided according to the legal shares, as it would have 
been had Bajee Rao’s last Sunud never been issued, between him (Ram- 
chundcr Mahadea) and his nephew.*' 

— Again, the revised lists state Narayen Rao Yeshwunt died at the 
time of the conquest, and his two sons, Trimbuk Rao and Chintamnn Rao, 
being infants, their names were not entered in the Chor Chittee of the Surin- 
jam.” But this is wholly incorrect, as (e) Narayen Rao died, not at the 
time of the conquest, but five years afterwards, in 1822;* whereas the 
Surinjam was continued, as directed by Mr. Elphinstone, to Neelkunt 
Rao Yeshwunt and Ramchundcr Mahadeo, and an order of release was 
issued accordingly, by the Collector of Ahmudnuggur, asicarly as the 20th 
April 1818, or four years before Narayen Rao Yeshwunt's death. 

Ath, — Having assumed Narayen Rao Yeshwunt's death to have taken 
place at the conquest instead of in 1822, it is further stated, — “ Under these 
circumstances it would appear that this Surinjam is respectively enjoyed by 
the whole family, and, consequently, a moiety of that portion of the Surinjam 
for which a Chor Chittee w^as granted to Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt justly 
belongs to Trimbuk Rao and Chintamun Rao, the heirs of the deceased 
brother Narayen Rao Yeshwunt.” But the circumstances^* which the Agent 
supposed to lead to the above conclusion did not, it has been explained, 
exist, and these two sons of a younger brother can, apparently, have no 
claim wdiatever upon Govenunent^ although Jhey may have upon the elder 
branch, so long as the alienation may last. ^ 

* Statement of the claimants themselves, made before the Assistant Inam Commissioner on 
the ISth February 1854. 

t The death of NaAyen Rao ^ eshwunt at the conquest, ^eind the non-entry of his sons’ names 
in the order of release (Chor Chittee), owing: to their being infants. 
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15. The three items composing this Snrinjam were granted as shown 
below : — 

l,s^. — One chahoor of land in the village of Soorugaiim, Purguna Ganda- 
pooi^ granted to Mahadajee Narayen by a Sunud shown in the Ghurnee 
ledger to have been registered in the State diary of the 3rd April 1784, 
(12th Jumraad-ool-Awul, Arba Sumaneen,) in lieuof a similar quantity of 
land in the town of Sonaiee, resumed by Government, which had been granted 
to Naro Babjee exclusive of his salary (Kheriz Tainat), i, e. in personal 
Surinjam,*by a Sunud shown in the (ihurnee ledger to have been regis- 
tered in the State diary of the 31&t October 1775 (24th Mohurum, Scot 
Khumsain). 

2nd , — Ninety beegas of laud in the village of Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Ma- 
wul, valued at Its. 100, and six maunds of grain, granted to Naro Babjee 
in gift (Buksheesh), by a Sunud shown in the Bliera ledger to have been 
registered in the State diary of the 14th November 175G (20th Sufur, Suba 
Khumsain). 

3rd . — A portion of Kusba Kanoor, consisting of the Jaghecr, Babtee, 
Goorgec, Shercc, Surdeshmookee-kusr, and import duties, and valued at 
Rs. 8,400, was granted to Mahadajee Narayen as an addition to his salary, 
(Jastee Tainat), by a Sunud registered in the State diary of the 18th July 
1779 (3rd Rujub, Sumancen). The Sunud specifics the Mokassa, Sahotra, 
Surdesnigokec, Surpatclkee, transit duties, and half a chahoor of disputed 
boundary land, as not included in the grant to Mahadajee Narayen. 

1 6. The second Sunud, granting Kanoor to Ramchunder Mahadeo, referred 
to by Mr. Elphinstone, and dated the Ist June 1810 (27th Rubee-ool-Akhir, 
Ashur Myatain), does not seem to have been registered — at least, no registry 
has been found ; but it cannot be necessary to refer to it, as Mr. Elphinstone 
specially ignored it when he directed* the Jagheer to be divided according 
to the legal shares, as it would have been had Bajee Rao’s last Sunud never 
been issued, between him (Ramchunder Mahadeo) and his nephew.” It is only 
of importance to remark that this second Sunud granted neither more nor less 
than the one issued in 1779 to Mahadajee Narayen (referred to in paragraph 
15 of this letter). 

17. This Surinjara appears to Rave been granted (as shown in paragraph 
15 of this letter) between a. d. 1751 and a. d. 179G, and to be, under the 
orders contained in the 12th^ paragraph of the Honorable Court’s despatch 
No. 17, of the 26 til October 1842, resumable “after a second generation from 
the conquest, making a pensionary provision equal to half the net proceeds 
of the Surinjam lands for the generation next succeeding.” 

* Column 5 of the extract from Mr. Elphinstone's lists quoted in paragraph 3 of this letter. 
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18. As, however, the holding was continued by Mr. Elphinstone in two 
distinct portions, each of these portions will have to be treated as a separate 
Surinjam. 

19. The Surinjam No. 26 of Class II. has now to be continued ^to the 

second generation, the first British grantee, (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, having 
died* on the 26th of July 1853. It should, therefore, be entered in the name 
of (l) Guiiputrao Neelkunt, the eldest son of the late holder. At Gunputrao’s 
death the Surinjam will be resumable, a pension equal to half its net 
proceeds being granted to the next generation. • 

20. The other Surinjam, No. 21 of Class III., is at present in the hands of 
the second generation. It was continued at the introduction of the British 
Government to (c) llamchunder Mahadeo, who died in or about 1825, when 
the Surinjam was, in a letter dated the 12th July 1825, from the Dcccan 
Commissioner, Mr. Chaplin, to the Collector of Ahmednuggur, directed to be 

made over” to the two sons of the deceased, (f) Luximon Ilao and (g) Seo- 
rao, who are at present alive. 

21. Government have, apparently, to decide whether Mr. Chaplin’s order 

of the 12tli July 1825 was intended to convert the Surinjam continued by Mr. 
Jilphinstone to one person (llamchunder Mahadeo) into two distinct and 
separate holdings. It does not seem to me probable that such v^ras Mr. 
Chaplin’s intention ; but in any case I apprehend it to have been a measure 
requiringt the sanction of Government, which does not appear tc. have been 
asked for or granted. * 

22. The Surinjam No. 21 of Class III., if decided to be continuable under 
the ordinary rules, will lapse at the death of (f) Luximon Ramchunder, the 
usual pension being granted to the next generation. 

23. Should Government decide that (f) Luximon Rao and (g) Seorao 
are to be considered as having each of them a distinct and separate claim 
upon Government, it will be necessary, under the instructions received in the 
3id paragraph of the Chief Secretary’s letter No. 4532, of the 26th October 
1853, to allix a separate number to the half share of each, that of (f) Luximon 
Ramchunder becoming, in such case. No. 21 a of Class III., and that of 
(cO Seorao Ramchunder No. 21 b of Class III., and each of the Surinjams thus 
numbered lapsing on the death of its presertt holder, with the usual pension to 
the next generation. 

24. It will have been observed that the lan^ in the village of Sooregaum, 

* Reported to Government the Collector of Ahmednuggur on the 13th August 1853, 
No. 1560. • 

t Paragraphs 5 and 6 of letter dated the 15th July 1S20 from the Supremo to the Bombay 
Government, a copy 5f which was forw'orded to Mr. ChapKn with a letter No. 1291, of the 23rd 
August following, from the Chief Secretary at Bombay. 
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which formed a portion of the Surinjam continued by Mr. Elphinsltone, was 
not entered either in Mr. Warden’s lists of 1844 or in the revised lists of 1847 ; 
this is the portion of the Surinjam which in my letter No. 90, of the 14th 
Februajy last, I reported to have “ been since the introduction of the British 
Government improperly and, apparently, fraudulently entered in the Govern- 
ment accounts as InamJ’ I have passed a decision under Act XI, of 1852 up- 
on the liiani title put forward, and can best explain the circumstances of the 
case by submitting the following extract from my proceedings No. 115, dated 
the 24th Febfnary 1864 

** 6. The title-deeds produced by the claimants, assuming them to be 
genuine and authentic documents, and admitting all that they purport to show, 
prove that the land claimed was granted not in Inam but in personal Surinjam. 

“ 7. As personal Surinjam it is found entered in the memoranda framed 
by the Peshwa’s Government at different periods, and showing the Surinjam 
then held by the Nuggurkur family. 

** 8. As personal Surinjam it was released by Mr. Elphinstone, entered 
in the memoranda framed by his Secretary, Mr. McDonnell, and included in * 
the lists of Jagheers transmitted by him to the Government of India on the 
25th October 1819. 

^'9, The accounts of the village of Sooregaum have been obtained from 
the Government records, and the land claimed has been found entered in 
them as shown below : — ^ 

Por 1818-19 and 1819-20 the accounts are not forthcoming. 

“ In A, D. 1820-21 entered as the Shet-Sunud land of Nbelkunt Rao and 
Ramchunder Mahadco. 

‘‘In A. D, 1821-22 entered as the Shet-Sunud land of Ramchunder 
Mahadeo, under the head of Inam. 

“And from this last year (a. d, 1821-22) up to the present date it has 
been entered as an Inam. * 

“ 10. The claimants are the Koolkurnees of the village of Sooregauni, 
although the duty is performed by an agent appointed by them. It cannot, 
however, be argued or supposed that their own holding can have been thus 
improperly entered for the first time in the accounts of 1821-22, as an Inam, 
unknown to, or unauthorised b^ themselves, and they must, apparently, be 
held responsible. 

‘HI. Under ordinary circumstances the Assistant Inam Commissioner 
would consider this a case for adjudication under Provision 2 of Rule 6 of 
Schedule B of Act XI. of 1852 ; but as the holding is one justly claimable 
as a Surinjam, and as a report on the whole Surinjam of the N uggurkur family 
is about to be submitted to#Government, the proper present course appears 
to be merely to direct the entry of the land under its proper head of Surinjam. 
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12. The Assistant Inam Commissioner therefore decrees, under Rule 
6 of Schedule B of Act. XL of 1852, that the land claimed be at once 
entered in the Government accounts as Surinjam.” 

25. In closing this report, I have to allude to the valuable accounts of the 
Peshwa^s Government which there was reason to expect would have been 
obtained from this family. The holder of the Surinjam at the conquest, 
(c) Ramchunder Mahadeo, was, as recorded (vide paragraph 3 of this letter) by 
Mr. Elphinstone, a great Mamlutdar in Bajee Rao’s time,” and the founder 
of the family, (a) Naro Babjee, appears to have had, in one shape or another, 
jurisdiction over the greater portion of the present Ahmedniiggur Collectorate, 
and to have exercised peculiar functions, very similar to those of this 
Commission. 

26. Not a document, however, of any description have I been able to 
obtain from any of the members of the family. On the 30th April 1852 I 
addressed the late (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt on the subject, and received from 
him a reply of the same date, informing me that the whole of the records of 

nhe Peshwa’s Government required by me had been kept in his house at Nug- 
gur, and having been more or less injured and destroyed by vermin and rain, 
had been sold. 

27. On the 30th August 1853 I called upon the other branch of the family, 
who stated, on the 12th of the following September, their inability to produce a 
single accounUof the late Government — all, according to their statement, either 
having been destroyed at the capture by British troops of the fort of Singhur, 
or having remained at the introduction of the British Government with the 
persons who actually managed the various districts for which the Nuggurkur 
was responsible. 

28. That many, if not the whole of the accounts, which in the hands of 
the Government would be of such value, are still in existence, I have never 
doubted ; and the coi^ectness of my surmise was proved by the discovery of 
a small portion of them under circumstances showing the existence of a 
positive traffic in these State records thus concealed and withheld from the 
Government, and a traffic, too, having for its only support the chance of sub- 
stantiating by these records claims upon the public revenue. The paragraphs’^ 
of my letter reporting the case are below ti^nscribed : — 

I have the honour to report to you the circumstances under which it has 
come to my knowledge that a very valuable ^countf of the late Govern- 
ment was lately lent for a consideration of Rs. 15 to Sihdia’s Vakeel, and 
produced in evidence before the Mamlutdar of the Kurdeh Talooka, on the 

• Paragraphs 1 to 8 of Captain Cowpcr’s Report No. 94, of the 25th February 1863. 

+ A detailed account of management (Zhurtee) of the Ftmair Purguna, for A. d* 1798-995 
the Pamair Purguna compriung one hundred and four villages. 
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occasion of a dispute regarding the boundaries of one of Sindia’s villages in 
the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, Mouj4 Jamgaum. 

“ 2. I may premise that this account is merely one of an immense number 
which ought to be, and which doubtless are, in the possession of the family 
of the Nuggurkur and of their dependents, although they all deny that such 
is the case. 

**3. The Mumlutdar of the Nuggur Talooka lately attached, under 
orders from me, a number of accounts of the late Government in the pos- 
session of* the family of the Furnavese of the Tfuggurkur, and, in forward- 
ing them, repo(ted on the 25th November 1852 that it had come to his - 
knowledge that a Zhurtee of the Parnair Purguna had been previously fur- 
nished by Ramchunder Pandoorung, the Furnavese of the Nu^urkur 
family, to Sindia’s Vakeel, Bapoo Abajee Lelay. 

4. On receipt of this information, I desired Sindia’s Vakeel, who was 
then in Poona, to attend at my office, and I took his deposition regarding 
the transaction ; — copy and translation of the deposition are annexed to 
this letter. 

“ 5. The Vakeel, it will be observed, corroborated the report made by 
the Mamlutdar, whom ( consequently desired to make further inquiry, and, if 
possible, to obtain and forward to me the document : I also, desired him to 
obtain the statements of tlie parties whom the Vakeel had nampd as having 
been the intermediate t^ents in the transaction. 

“ Q. My instructions were carried out, the Zhurtee was obtained and 
sent, and so were the depositions of Ramchunder Pendoorupg and of the 
Patel of Jam^aum, Runjee wulud Shayteeba Burway, to the effect that the 
Patel had obtained from Ramchunder Pandoorung the- loan of the Zhurtee 
on the payment of a sum of Rs. 15, and ou farther executing, a pemd bond 
for two hundred and fifty rupees, to be paid in the event of the loas,.deetruC'' 
tion, or non-return of the Zhurtee to* Ramchunder Pandoorung. 

“ 7. Among the accounts of the lata Government which are referred: to 
in the 3rd paragraph of this letter as having been found in the possession 
of the Furnavese of the Nuggurkur family, Ramchunder Pandoorung, and 
forwarded to me by the Mamlutdar of the Ni^ur Talooka, was discovered 
a catalogue of other accounts of^he late Government, which must, 1 believe, 
have been in the hands of the person from whom those attached by the 
Mamlutdar, and referred to in my 3rd jtaragraph, were obtained. I at once 
desired the Mamlutdar to tvse every effort to discover them, but he has not 
yet succeeded in doing so. They are, I doubt not, concealed somewhere 
or other, and I hope at some future time that I may find them out. 

** 8u Were these concealed and withheld accounts of tl\p late Government 
intended to be brought forward in support of chums now being or about 
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shortly to be inquired into by the Inam Commission, tliere would be com- 
paratively little to object to, but this is far from being the case : all past 
experience justifies the belief, and leads inevitably to the inference that they 
may, and probably will be made the means of re-agitating, at some^distant 
period, claims the final settlement of which is, I believe, one of the primary 
objects of Act XI. of 1852.*' 

29, I have attempted to determine the amount properly payable to Go- 
vernment out of the revenues of Kusba Kanoor, but the inquiry has turned out 
so difficult and tedious that I have thought it best to set it aside'for the pre- 
sent, and to submit at once the required information regardihg the continuance 
gf the Surinjani. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Assistant Inam Commissioner. 


Resolution passed by Government under dale the 30f/i April 1855. 

IIesolved, — The Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family was found at the con- 
quest to be entered in tlie name of llainchunder Mahadco Nuggurkur, under 
a recent Sunud of the Peshwa Bajcc Rao. 

2. This Sunud the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone specifically ignored, and 

directed that the Surinjam should be divided in equal shares betvvcen the 
rc])rescntativcs of the two branches of the family, Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt 
and Ramchunder Mahadeo. ^ 

3. Two Surinjams were, as it were, thus created, which having been 
originally granted between a. d. 1751 and a. d. 1796, were to be continued to 
the second generation, with a pension of a moiety of the net proceeds to the 
third generation after the introduction of the British rule. 

4. In the revised lists submitted by Mr. Brown in 1847, several errors are 
exhibited, which have been clearly pointed out by Captain Cowper. It will 
only, however, be necessary for Government specifically to allude to those 
which are material to the present discussion. 

5. The Surinjam of Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt is entered as No. 20 of 
Class II. In the lists of 1847. Mr. Brown sj)eaks of Narayen, the younger 
brother of Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, having died at the time of the conquest, and 
of his two sons not being entered as co-sharers in consequeifce of their infancy. 
This is erroneous, as Narayen Rao did not die until 1822, and Mr. Elphinstone 
entered the half Surinjam in the name of Neelkunt Rao only, during the life- 
time of his brother. The sons of Narayen Rao (jave^ therefore, no claim upon 
Government, but only on that member of the family who holds the Surinjam. 
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6. Neelkunt Rao Yeshwiintidied in July 1853. The Siirinjam, therefore, 
is continued, under the Surinjam rules, to his eldest son G unput Rao Neelkunt, 
on whose death it will be resuniedi and a pension granted to the next genera- 
tion. ^The erroneous entry of Mr. Brown should he corrected, and a new one 
inserted in the lists in the name of Gunput Rao Neelkunt. 

7. With reference to the other Surinjam, — that of the half share of Ram- 
chunder Mahadeo in the original Surinjam, — a question has been raised which 
demands the consideration of Government. Ramchunder Mahadeo died in 
1825, jandAis Surinjam was by the order of Mr. Chaplin, addressed to tlie 
Collector of Ahmednuggur, made over to his two sons, Luximon Rao and Sco- 
rao. The instructions of Government were neither solicited nor received by 
Mr. Chaplin on the subject. 

8. It will thus be observed that this Surinjam is in the hands of the. second 
f/eneration ; and the question is whether it shall be resumed on the death of 
Luxitnon Rao, or whether it shall be regarded again as two Surinjams, on 
account of the sub-division made under Mr. Chaplin’s orders, and each resumed 
on the death of its respective holder. 

9. It may be conceded that Mr. Chaplin was too hasty in giving the 
Surinjam to both the sons, but the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
is not^disposed after the lapse of thirty years to disturb the arrangement. He 
therefore considers that each holding should be regarded as a separate Surin- 
jam, eacK resumable on the death of its present incumbent, with a pension to 
the eWest son of Luximon Rao equal to half of the ascertained net value of 
his share, and a similar pension to the eldest son of Seorao. The Right 
Honorable the« Governor in Council directs that the lists may be amended 
accordingly. 

10. The lists both of Mr. Warden and Mr, Brown omit from the Surinjam 
the land in the village of Sooregaum which was a part of the Surinjam con- 
tinued by Mr. Elphinstone. This omission was caused by the attempt of 
the holders to pass it off as Inam.” The alteration of title was discovered 
by Captain Cowper, and the errors in the previous lists should be rectified. 
No further notice is now required from Government on the subject. 

11. Captain Cowper has, lastly, noticed the evasive conduct of the Nug- 
gurkur family with respect to public documents suspected to be in their posses- 
sion. On this subject Captain Cowper may be directed to summon Gunput 
Rao Neelkunt, the new Surinjamdar, before him, and to point out to him the 
certainty which Cxists as to the possession by the family of public records, and 
the danigerous position in which he will be placed by withholding the pro- 
perty of Government. Captain Cowper may be requested to pursue his inqui- 
ries, and to submit a full report to Government on this important subject on 
their completion. 
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12. A copy of this Resolution to be forwarded to the Collectors of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Poona. 


No. 2246 OP 1855. 


Political Department. 


To Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. ‘‘ ^ 

Sir, — I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 163, dated the 25th March 1864, 
to the address of Mr. Manson, then Sole Inam Commissioner, reporting upon 
the Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family, entered as No. 26 of Class II. and 
No. 21 of Class III. in the revised Surinjam lists of 1847. 

2. In reply, I am desired to enclose for your information copy of a Reso- 
lution passed by Government under date the 30th April last, and to state 
that copies have been furnished to the Collectors of Poona and Ahmednuggur, 
for their guidance. 

3. Referring to the concluding part of the extract attached to the 28th 
paragraj)h of your letter, in which you express your conviction that certain old 
records in the possession of this family are intentionally concealed, with the 
intention of re-agitating, at some distant period, claims the final settlement of 
which is, it is believed, one of the primary objects of Act XI. of 1863, I am 
directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to request that you 
will consider and report whether it be not possible to defe^ this intention 
either by legislative enactment, or by the promulgation of the rules of Govern- 
ment depriving of all weight, in the prosecution of claims, records not pro- 
duced or given up within a certain date, or which have remained even acciden- 
tally in concealment. There can be no finality in decisions, or no protection 
even against perjuries, if a period be not fixed within which proofs must be 
adduced and claims prosecuted. 

4. I am further desired to request that you will, in communication with 

the Agent for Sirdars, prepare and submit to Government revised entries, 
agreeably to the instructions contained in the 9th paragraph of the above 
Resolution, in respect to the two Surinjams ofthe Nuggurkur family, for inser- 
tion in the Surinjam lists. • ^ 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

• Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 7th June 1856. 
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No. 876 OP 1865. 

PouTicAii Department. 

From Captain T. A. Cowpeb, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division, 

To H. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated at Poona, tJie 7th August 1855. 
SlB,*-I have the honour, under the instructions received in paragraph 3 of 
your letter No. 2246, dated the 7th June 1855, to submit for the considera- 
tion of Government, the reasons which appear to render it absolutely neces- 
sary that the withholding and concealment of the accounts of the revenue 
management of the former Government which have prevailed, and which still 
prevail, throughout tlie Presidency, should be at length decisively put a stop 
to; and having afforded this explanation, I will describe the measures by 
which the object in view may, in my opinion, be attained. 

2. The value which Mr. Elphinstone placed upon these accounts, and the 
great importance which he attached to their acquisition on the conquest of the 
Peshwa’s territories, are described in the portion of his report to the Supreme 
Government dated the 25th October 1819 below transcribed 

“ In order to guard against fraudulent alienations, as well as to acquire a 
knowledge of the resources of the country, which, rather than the realization 
of an immediate revenue, I consider to be our principal business for the first 
year or two, I took early measures to secure the possession of any informa- 
tion that might have been in the hands of the Native Government. For 
this purpose I sent for the principal persons of the Peshwa’s Duflur from the 
places to which they had retired, and employed them to collect the records ; 
I afterwards increased the establishment, and put it under the particular 
direction of Mr. McDonnell, with the assistance of Lieutenant Macleod, of 
the Bombay Engineers, whose knowledge of the Murathee language 
peculiarly qualified him for such a task. 

“ I also called on the Collectors in July 1818 to use every endeavour to 
secure the accounts of each village for the ten years preceding our occupa- 
tion of the country. Infinite difficulty was met with in procuring tliose 
papers, and it was soon found that little reliance was to be placed on them 
when procured^ the atteq^on of the Collectors is, however, still directed to 
that object, and the papers they procure will be of great value, from the 
muturf check between them and the Duftur records." 

3. Three years after Mr. Elphinstone had made the foregoing observations, 
his successor, Mr. Chaplin; in submittii^ on the 20th Affgust 1822 a report 
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on the revenue administration of the conquered territories, thus described the 
want of accounts of the former revenue management of the countiy ; the 
inconvenience caused thereby ; and the apparent reasons of their not being 
forthcoming : — 

“The impossibility of preserving a strict uniformity of system in the 
several Collectorates arises from the want of all accurate accounts of the 
revenue. Tlie district records of former Mamlutdars and Durrukdars have, 
for the most part, disappeared along with those functionaries, though here 
and there imperfect fragments are to be met with, exhibiting thfe» revenue of 
whole villages, but seldom for any continual series of years in succession. 
The Zemindars ought to have in their keeping lists exhibiting the Zumeen 
Jhara, or account of the lands of each Mouje, and its assessment; but, in 
consequence of their long exclusion from employment, very few of them can 
produce these documents, and never in a perfect shape. The same obser- 
vation applies to tlie Koolkurnees, whose records are almost always in the 
most mutilated state, full of falsification and interpolations, and never so 
authentic as to be implicitly relied on. The loss of these records is invari- 
ably referred to the times of former troubles, which have, indeed, been 
sufficiently frequent to account for their very general destruction.’’ 

4. It thus appears that the falsification of the revenue accounts was at first 
well understood to be of general occurrence, but it remains for me to show that 
this was accompanied by an universal concealment of the old and genuine 
documents, which have now, thirty-five years later, been discovered by 
of thousandsj and not unfrequently in a state of perfect order and 
arrangement. ^ 

6. After the first attempt made on the conquest of the country, no further 
regular effort appears to have been made. Now and then, when some fraud 
grosser than usual came before the authorities, searching inquiries were made, 
and concealed accounts discovered. One of these occurrences may fitly be 
described here,, as the measures then adopted on tlie conviction of the offender 
afford a very striking contrast to the absence at present of anything like 
effectual punishment, — the natural consequence of which must be to confirm, 
instead of eradicate, a state of things under which the hereditary officers have 
become the chief agents in frauds upon the '"public revenue, which they are 
especially, and in very many cases highly paid to check and prevent. 

C. The case referred to in the last paragraph is that of an hereditary ac- 
countant (Koolkurnee) of the village of Satpoor, in the Nassick Purguna, who 
having in 1823 fraudulently concealed the old accounts of his village when they 
were required for the purpose of checking claims preferred upon its revenues, 
was on detection pitiiished by the confiscation of bis Wutun. 
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Hereditary officers lately convicted, not only of the wholesale conceal- 
ment of public accounts, but also of having previously solemnly deposed to 
their non-existence, have in many eases found tlu»ir oftenee entail upon them 
no mora severe punishment than the loss of a couple ol‘ montlis’ pay. 

8. During the several revenue surveys which have been in progress in the 
Deccan, reference to the old accounts of i-eveniie management has, of course, 
been necessai’V ; but the documents produced on these occasions have 
been, generally speaking, the accounts fabricated at the conquest of the 
country ^duriiig the system of falsification described by Mr. Elphinstoiu', 
although not unfrcquently even these have been superseded by a second series 
of fabrications. 

9. I have now to advert to a iiiatUM* of the greatest importance, as connected 
with the enormous alienations of the public revenue in the six Collcctoratcs of 
Tanna, llutnagherry, Surat, Kaira, Broach, and Alimodabad, where all title's 
to hold land free of assessment must be adjudicated under the provisions of 
Begulation XVII. of a. d. 1827, wliich even theoretically is, I am satisfied, 
very inadequate for the protection of the public revenue, and for the purposes 
whieh a careful perusal of all the jiast corresjioiideiice on I'ccord has shown me 
to have been contemplated by its fiamers. Practically this Uf»gulation 
become^ utterly inoperative where the genuine accounts of the former Govern- 
ment may be withlield, for it then becomes iinpossibh' to test that fyrmc'r 
enjoyment essential to the recognition of any hereditary right, and tlie most 
recent afld fraudulent acquisition is placed on precisely the sanuj footing, and 
becomes just as permanent a charge on the public revenue as the estate held 
under the oldest and best of titles. 

10. The Deccan Commission was abolished in 182G, and during the 

following eighteen years little w'as done towards the recovery of improper and 
fraudulent alienations, and that little Ijas, in the majority of cases, greatly 
increased the labour and difficulty of the thorough inipiiry at length instituted. 
I have, however, alluded to the proceedings between 1820 and ji843 chiefly 
to draw attention to the remarkable fact that during their progress tlic genuine 
ffe venue accounts of the former Government, — to account for tlie alleged loss 
of which Mr. Chaplin was so plausibly referred to ** the times of former 
troubles,*’ — have been produced, ifimost as a matter of course, in support of 
individual claims, and in the numerous suits afi'ecting alienated land tried in 
the civil courts. ^ 

11. I have hitherto asserted rather than proved the existence of an univer- 
sally prevailing system under which these public accounts have remained, as 
to a very great extent they remain still, concealed and withheld from the 
officers of Government. I n^w, therefore, proceed to de^ribe the circum • 
stances under which the fact has been brought to light. 

4 - 
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12. In 1843 a special Commission was appointed to inquire into the enop 
mous alienations of the public revenue in the Southern Muratha Country, and 
up to 1850 its operations had been so satisfactory that its extension to the 
Deccan and Khandeish was determined on ; and it was at the same time re- 
solved to place the whole inquiry on a more regular footing; to introduce a 
system of appeal, corresponding in all material points with that in force in the 
ordinary courts of law ; and to vest each superior officer of the Commission 
with the powers and functions, in so far as applicable, of a Zilla court of civil 
jurisdiction. 

13. The objects described in the last paragraph were tiarried out by Act 

XI. of 1852, previously to the passing of which it had become clear, that with- 
out obtaining the old accounts of revenue management nothing could be done 
towards the adjudication of the immense number of alienations of which no 
accounts wefe to be found among the Peshwa^s Hoozoor records. This want 
had begun to be felt, too, in the Southern Muratha Country, where the inquiry 
had previously been almost altogether confined to alienations regarding which 
the requisite information wjis to be found in the Dufturs secured by Mr. 
Elphinstone at the conquest of the country (described in paragraph 2 of this 
report), and in a few others subsequently obtained by the Collectors and the 
Inam Commissioner. . 

14. Towards the end of 1861, public notices were issued throughout the 
Sholapore Collectorate, calling upon the whole of the hereditary officers and 
others to surrender to Government the public accounts in their possession. 
A list was made of the papers thus produced by each person, who was required 
to declare in writing that he had withheld nothing, and that he was not aware 
of the existence of any accounts other than those given in by him. All this 
was done with much labour and at considerable expense, but the result was 
positively //^7. Not only were no public accounts produced, but while em- 
phatically denying the existence of any, the hereditary officers did not 
scruple to produce every single document, no matter how ancient^ calculated 
to promote their own personal interests, and to prove their own claims. 

15. A similar attempt was a few months later made in the Poona Co^* 

lectorate, and resulted in similar fhilure. Indeed, in Poona, matters were 
so far worse, that in some cases document purporting to be old Government 
accounts were given in, but they were forgeries, as the real accounts have 
since been discovered. ^ 

16. That the object of all this fraud and concealment has been well 
known and thoroughly understood, — ^that object being neither more nor less 
than to prevent the recovery of a very large portion of the public funds im- 
properly and tiaudulently alienated, — was veiy clearly, though probably un- 
intentionally, set forth in one of the only two petitions which were presented 
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to Government against the passing of Act XI. of 1852^ — a petition submitted 
on the 17th of November 1851, in which the following significantly trium* 
phant sentences occur : — 

records kept by village accountants and district officers are what is 
required by the Inam Commission, and are these to be found in the Peshwa*s 
Dufttar ? The Collectoi-ate of Poona only comprises about 1,200 villages, 
and let the officer of ike Peshuias Puftur state of how many of these he hat 
the accounts of the nature required by the Inam Commissiuu. 

Are the records kept by these, as well as by Uie district officers and 
village accountants, to be had for tlie Inam Commission? Noi certainly not ; 
they are lost long ago** 

17. Before passing on, it is proper to explain that the accounts, with the 
non-possession of which Government was thus taunted, are those of which it 
has been stated in my 4th pard^raph that tens of thousands” have been 
subsequently discovered, but of which probably hundreds of thousands still 
remain withheld and concealed, esiiecially in those provinces to which the 
provisions of Act XL of 1852 do not apply. 

18. As soon as the aforesaid Act became law, the Inam Commissioner in 
Ins letter No. 505, dated the 23rd of March 1852, brought to the notice of 
Government, in the following terms, the necessity of endeavouring to obtain 
these old accounts : — 

As one of the most necessary proceedings towards giving cflect, with 
any 3egree of justice, to the provisions of Act XI. of 1852, will be to collect 
and secure, as soon as possible, the various accounts of a nature to throw 
light on the history of the alienations of public revenue in the Mahals 
and villages of the district in which this Commission is appointed, 1 beg that 
you will obtain for me (according to the provisions of Rule 1. of Schedule 
A of the Act above mentioned) the instructions of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council to take possession of such accounts from the Govern- 
ment officers and others in whose hands they now lie, availing myself, in so 
doing, of the assistance of the revenue authority of each district where the 
^ accounts may be lodged.” 

19. In reply, the Inam Commissioner was informed, in tlie Revenue 
Secretary’s letter No. 2001, of the 25th of Maich 1852, — 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council approves of your sugges- 
tion, and authovises you flo take possession, with a view to their better 
arrangement and security, of the various old accounts required for the 
operations of the Inam Commission, from the officers and others in whose 
charge they now are.” ^ , 

20. 1 have now succiadly to describe the operations which took place 
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under the foregoing instructions, and which have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the wide-spread existence of a great evil, for the eradication of which 
decided measures arc imperatively called. 

21. At Bagulkote, in the Belgaum Collectorate, a complete set of Govern- 
ment records was found concealed by the hereditaiy officer of the district, who 
in 184() had, when called upon to produce all the public records in his custody, 
furnished the Inam Commissioner with twentij-nine accounts^ stating in writing 
that he had no others; yet at the close of 1852 upwards of eighteen hundred 
accounts of the most valuable description were found in this man’s* possession. 

22. The case I am about to describe is a remaikable one* to w'hich I would 
solicit attention. It is remarkable— that such an enormous mass of 
records as that discovered should for five-and-thirty years have been successfully 
withhold from the Government, although placed within a few miles of Poona ; and 
secondly, that no effort should have been niade to ascertain from Junardhun 
Naruyen Deshpandey, the jierson from u horn at last they were recovered, what 
had become of the accounts of management of the extensive districts which 
notoriously w^erc in liis hands iij) to the very end of the rule of the Peshwa, 
one of whose chief favourites Janoba was. 

23. On the 21st of April 1852 the Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, issued 

the following instructions to his Assistant (myself) : — • 

I have b('en informed by the Mahalkuree of Dhonjeh that Janoba 
[Junardhun Naraycn] Deshpandey of Sevvapoor, in that Peta, wjio was 
rccpiired, with the other Government officers of the district, to attend at 
his Kutcherec, for the purpose of rendering the Government accounts in his 
posscs>ion, has sent a reply refusing to do so, on the pretence that he is ill 
ill Poona. 

2. 1 am further informed that Janoba is apparently insane, and that 

persons u ho have access to his house in Sewapoor are taking this oppor- 
tunity of making away with the Government records in question. 

“ 3. Under these circumstances, I beg that you will be so good as to 
take measures for at once securing these Government accounts.” , 

24. On the 24th of April 1 852, tjie result of my proceedings was reported 

111 the following terms : — ^ 

‘‘ I have the honour to report having, in compliance with the instiaictions 
contained in your letter No. 588, of the 2 1st instant, taken charge of the 
Uuftur belonging to Junardhun Narayen iTeshpandey* a Sirdar of the 
1 hird Class, which was at Sewapoor, and also of some hundred bundles 
of old accounts made over to me in Poona by the Sirdar himself. 

2. Junardhun Narayen is, I regret to say so old and infirm, and his in- 
tellect is so shattered, that no definite information can be obtained fromhhn. 



he declares that he lias a recollection of a large Duftur belonging 
to him which ought to be forthcoming. I shall do iny utmost to follow up 
the clue which the Sirdar has given.'' 

25.% On the 30th of the following June, I thus reported my further proceed- 
ings in the case : — 

“On the 24th April last I reported to you having obtained n certain 
number of accounts of tlie late Government from Jimardhun Narayen 
Deshpaiulcy, a Sirdar of the Third Class, and 1 mentioned my belief that a 
very large number must still remain, which it should be my endeavour to 
trace and obtain possession of. 1 have now the satisfaction of informing 
you that I have been successful, and that 1 have obtained what must he, I 
believe, the whole of the Deshpandey’s(jiovcrnmeut records, and which, both 
in number and the varic‘ty of districts to which they refer, may be probably 
considered as the most valuable Duftur wc are likely to find in the possession 
of any one individual. 

“ 2. On the evening of the day I made the report above quoted I 
oblaiiied what seemed to me authentic informalionof the existence of nearly 
a thousand bundles of accounts of the late (rovernment, said then to be 
])laccd in the house of the Deshpandey at Sew apoor, and to have been left 
(i. improperly allowed to remain) there by the Government oflieers, 
who only three days previously had been sent by me to Sewajioor for the 
exjiress* purpo.se of obtaining the records said to be still there. 

^3. I determined to act at once on this information, and left Poona by 
dak the same night, reaching Sewapoor at daybreak the next morning. 
I proceeded ^t once to the Deshpandey’s Wara, told the person in charge 
of it tliat I desired to be shown the whole of the Government records said 
to be placed there, and was immediately taken to the upper story of the 
building, where I found records of gvery sort and description, some carefully 
arranged in bundles, and some lying loose, the whole amounting to, pcrhujis, 
a thousand bundles of the usual size (about one cubic foot and a lialf)* 

“ 4. I subsequently discovered that one of the Deshpandciy's Karkoons 
had concealed in his own house a valuable portion of liis master's Duftur, 
which was found built up in a cavity* of one of the walls of the building. It 
was fortunate that I obtainefl this information, for the papers thus disco- 
vered seem to consist chiefly of Sunuds, and other authentic documents of a 
similar nature^ which mijpt have been forcibly obtained by Janoba when in 
the enjoyment of poorer, there being no less than five tin boxes filled with 
theses documents, which will now of course be applied to their legitimate use, 
and for the benefit of those to whom they may be found to belong when 
their claims are tested. • • 

6. The whole of the records obtained at Sewapoor have been brought 
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by me to Poona. It is scarcely necessary to state that as yet it has not 
been practicable to attempt the examination and assortment of an enormous 
Duftur of this sort, but a cursory inspection has sufficed to show me that it 
contains accounts of a very large portion of the Bombay Presidency.^ The 
following are the names of the districts, accounts of which have already 
been found : — 


“ 4 Talookas of the Dharwar Collectorate. 


6 

ditto 

of the Bclgaum ditto. 

6 

ditto 

of the Poona ditto. 

12 

ditto 

of the Alimednuggur ditto. 

1 

ditto 

of the Sholapore ditto. 

7 

ditto 

of the Tanna ditto. 

1 

ditto 

of the Rutnagherry ditto. 

11 Purgunas of the Khandeish ditto. 

3 

ditto 

in Guzerat. 

14 

ditto 

in the Sattara districts. 

70 

ditto 

in the Nizam’s territories. 

39 

ditto 

ill Hindoos tan. 


And there seems every reason for believing that accounts for nearly 
every part of the Bombay Presidency will eventually be found, — ma/iy of 
these must, I imagine, like the Sunuds referred to in the last paragraph, 
have been taken from other parties by Janoba.” • 

2G. On the 31st of March 1852 Mr. Hart ordered me to take possession, 
with a view to their being stamped and registered as soon as possible, of the 
old Government accounts in the possession of the hereditary^officers of the 
Poona district ; Mr. Hart added, — 

2. I am led to wish that your proceeding in this matter may be 
liastencd, from having reason to believe that the Deshpandey has already 
been attempting to conceal the fact of his possession of Government 
accounts, and that the Duftur of the Deshmooks, who are themselves 
absent, and, therefore, unable to look after their own interests, is being 
tampered with most seriously by the Goomashtas or Karkoons appointed 
by them to serve Government in their stead.” 

27. My proceedings were reported on the 17th of April 1852, in the 
following letter : — 

“ Referring to your letter No. 523, of the 5lst Marcff 1852, desiring 
me to take possession of the Government records in possessioiv of the 
Mahal Zemindars, I have the honour to state that under the circumstances 
therein mentionedf to which you drew my attention, and also from informa- 
tion subsequently received by me, I considered an immediate attachment 
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of the records in question the only method of ensuring tlieir safety. This 
was accordingly done by means of the Mamledar’s establishment, and these 
papers were at once securely lodged in the Sunwar palace. 

2. The necessity of the precautions you deemed it necessary to incul- 
cate has been amply proved ; for in one or two cases attempts were made to 
evade the attachment, and valuable old accounts were found concealed 
under grain: that these were thus ineffectually concealed was probably 
owing to the short time allowed by me to elapse between the order for and 
the execution of the attachment. I have reason, however, to fear that some 
Dufturs were previously removed, and have escaped me for the present; I 
shall spare no effort to trace them.’* 

28. And on the 23rd of June following further information regarding the 
hereditary officers’ concealed accounts was afforded in the following terms : — 

‘‘2. In my letter No. 214, of the 17th April last, I mentioned that I 
would endeavour to trace the records still evidently withheld by the Poona 
Zemindars, and this to a limitcnl extent I have succeeded in doing. On the 
3rd May following nearly forty Roomals of accounts of the late Government 
were found in the house of Wamun Ramchunder Deshpandey, concealed in 
such a manner that without previous information their discovery would have 
been impossible, — they were buried in an uninhabited and ruinous part of the 
house, in a built-up staircase, under a heap of rubbish which it took some 
hours hnd much labour to remove.” 

29. In June 1852 a large and valuable collection of accounts of the ex- 
tensive holdings under the Peshwa’s Government of the Rastia family was made 
over to the Inam Commission by the then head of the house, Yeshwunt Rao, 
who, in consideration of his good conduct and the assistance rendered by him 
on that occasion, has since been rewarded by the Honorable Court of Directors. 
My object, however, in specially alluding to this case, is to solicit attention to 
the fact which the Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, brought to the notice of 
Government in paragraph 4 (below transcribed) of his memorandum of the 1st 
October 1862 : — 

4. The Inam Commissioner thinks it necessary to state that the late 

Balia Saheb Rastia, who was regarded with confidence and favour by 

Government, repeatedly denied having any such accounts as the numerous 

ones now so readily given in by Yeshwunt Rao, whose conduct in this 

respect seemd deserving^ of the highest praise.” 

♦ 

30. « The foregoing affords, I think, about the best possible illustration of 
the utter unscrupulousness with which even the highest classes of Natives 
have lent ffiemselves to frauds of this description. Bulwunt Rao Rastia, the 
individual referred to by Mr. Hart, was during the thirty years succeeding the 



Introdiu'tioii of British rule looked upon, and in very many respects deserVingly 
so, as the first and best of the Deccan Sirdars, — yet in this matter liis word wa.'* 
worthless. . 

31 . How exceedingly vicious has been the systciti the eradication of* which 
is the object of the present inquiry, was well described by the Inam Conamis- 
sioncr, Mr. Hart, when, in strongly recommending Yeshwunt llao Rastia to 
the favourable notice of Government, he observed (paragraph 2 of the Inain 
Commissioner s letter No. 1957, dated the 18th April 1853), — 

‘‘2. It is not for Ilastia's sake, but for the sake of Government,' that I 
consider tliat ^'eshwiint Rao ought to be rewarded in some marked manner 
for the readiness he has sliown in producing papers which had been long 
withheld by others of his family; and though, as stated in paragraph 10 of 
tlie Government letter, it is merely an act of honesty in persons possessed of 
(lovcrnment records to give them up, they so seldom do give them, they 
are so seldom detected in withholding them, and they are so much more 
S(ddoni punished for so doing, that to merely insist theoretically on the truth 
of what Government has perceived to be the fact will, 1 fear, be of little ser- 
vice in obtaining the Government accounts still unrecovered.” 

32. On the yth of September 1852 I reported to the Inam Commissiemer 

the result of my proceedings in collecting accounts of the late Government in 
the south-eastern districts of the Poona Collectorate, in which upwards of owe 
hundred and fifty jmsons had been found in possession of /wawy of 

these documents. Though many were obtained, a much greater number 
icmained concealed. How deliberate was the concealment, and how fearlessly 
the public accounts withheld from the Government had been habitually 
brought forward in suppoit of private claims, will be understood from the 
following report of my proceedings at Soopa, the station of the chief revenue 
authority of the district : — 

16. At Soopa I had expected to find complete accounts of the Soopa 
Plant in the possession of Jewajec and Naro Anundrao, by whose 
family the Mamlut of the Prant w as held for sixty years under the late 
Government ; but 1 am sorry to say that they had removed or concealed the 
whole, excepting one bundle, which fell inio my hands, I believe, from the 
mere accident of its having been retained as absolutely required to produce 
in support of a claim then under investigation by the Mahalkuree. This 
bundle was found to contain accounts of a nuinber of villi^es of the Soopa 
Prant for consecutive years, nicely arranged, and evidently a portjpn of a 
complete set of accounts of a similar description. I feel quite satisfied that 
I have been correctly informed regarding the re^ of the accounts, and that 
they are in the possession of the family, though as yet 1 have not been able' 
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to find them. The son of Naro Anuncirao is the Vakeel of the Punt 
Suchewy into whose territories I suspect that the accounts in question have 
been removed/’ 

33., In 1852 the family of the hereditary accountant (Deshpandey) of a 
great number of districts in the Poona and Ahmednuggur Coilectorates having 
become extinct in male lineage, Government were asked to recog^|ise an adop- 
tion made by the widows of the last incumbent. It then became necessary to 
ascertain in how far the duties of the Wutuu had been fulfilled, and the result 
of this^ inqdlry affords so very striking an instance of the practical working of 
the system,* which has been upheld at an enormous drain upon the public 
revenues, that I quote in extenso the following report which I submitted on 
the 27th September 1852: — 

“ I have now the honour to report the result of my endeavours to 
obtain possession of the accounts of the late Government of the Joonecr 
Deshpandey, the late Krishnarao Amrooteshwar. I have, 1 regret to say, met 
with very partial success, for though many accounts have been recovered, 
those of the greatest value to Government have, I fimr, been withheld or 
concealed. I have delayed this report since rny return from Joonecr in June 
last, hoping to gain further information, but I have not done so, and I must, 
for the present, relinquish all hope of recovering the missing documents. 

^‘2. It is advisable especially to notice the extent of this Deshpandey 
Wutuii, that a correct idea may be formed of the number and value of the 
acccaints whicli ought to have been forthcoming, but of which I have had 
great difficulty in recovering even a portion. 

The iVutun comprises,* as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
sixteen Turufs in the Poona, and four in the Ahmednuggur Collcctorate, 
containing altogether no less than six hundred and sixty-four villages. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, a Wutun of this size must be an 
unmanageable one, and so the late Deshpandey found it; for though a man 
of considerable energy, he was obliged to succumb to liis Goomashtas (ma- 
nagers), who in many cases succeeded in obtaining power, emoluments, and 
everything, in short, excepting, unfortunately, responsibility. 

** 4. Recent occurrences have clearly shown the mischievous working of 
this system. The widows and relatives of the late Deshpandey came forward 
full of professions, and expressed themselves most anxious to furnish Go- 
vernment with every account belonging to the Wutun : when, however, I 
subsequently fdtind Dufturs withheld and concealed in all directions, and 

* mving been unable to obtain accurate information on this point, from either the 
Revenue Commissioner or Collector, I have shown the extent of the Wutun as stated by 
the agent of the late Desbpandey’s widows, and as found entered id some accounts found 
in the Deshpandey’s bouse at Joonecr.*’ 

6 * 
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remonstrated with them for what I fully believe to have been done partly at 
their instigation and with their connivance, the excuse with which I was 
met was the utter impossibility of their checking or controlling the proceed- 
ings of the Goomashtas. 

I visited Joonecr at the express desire of the widows, and for the es- 
pecial purpose of securing the Duftur in the Deshpandey’s house tlicre. I 
had been led to believe that I should find complete accounts of the whole of 
the districts and villages composing the Wutun; instead of which, however, 

I obtained some two hundred biindh‘s, containing cliicfly statemenis and 
accounts intended to show the Dcshpaiidey’s own personal emoluments. The 
perfect state of these, and the number of years for which they were forth- 
coming, at once led me to suspect that (government ac(‘ounts must have 
been removed — and so it turned out. T succeeded, with the assistance of the 
Mamhitdar, in rcc(»vering many of tlicm found concealed in all sorts of 
places, and in the houses of all sorts of pco])lc; but I do not suppose that I 
got hold of a tenth ])ait oftJie l)c^]i|)andey’s Duftur in the town of Jooneer 
alone, I allude to accounts ]^ur(*ly the property of (Tovcnmient, such as 
village Taleebunds, Zurucen .Iharas, &:<\ 

‘‘6*. On my way to Jooncer T called upon tlio (h)omas)ita at Kheir for 
the accounts in his possession, and he, accordingly, ])ro{lnced a Duftiv’ from 
which every useful pa[»cr had been abstracted. Some days afterwards I 
learned that sixty-four bundles of accounts were built up in a recess in the 
wall of his liouae : these I at once obtained through the Mamhitdar, and 
they will donbth'ss be of value; but in this ease also the information I have 
received leads to the belief that much Duftur escaped me. 

7. At Clunchoolcc there is another Gooinashta, and from him I 
obtained what seemed a tolerably complete Duftur ; but his accounts have 
since been di.sc()\crcd in other quarters, and altogether I cannot venture 
to believe that many have not been wdthlicld. * 

“ S. That this Wut.uu can ever be managed properly, and w'ith benefit 
to the large district which it comprises (a dibtiict extending over a great 
part of two Collectoratcs), I greatly doubt ; indeed everything which has 
come to my knowledge leads me to believe it an office the continuance of 
which has ceased to be de^irablc on any grounds whatsoever.” 

34. The Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, on the 4th December 1852, 
submitted the foregoing report to Government, and tn doing so ob- 
served : — 

• 

“ 2. I beg the especial attention of Government to a letter from my 
Assistant, Captain Cowpor, No. 365, dated 2ith September 1852, which 
shows that the principal duty of the Deshpandey, viz. his keeping accounts 



of the villages within his jurisdictiou^ has been (even if we take the most 
favourable view of his conduct) entirely neglected. 

‘‘ 3. I beg to express my entire concurrence witli Captain Cowper in the 
doubt and opinion expressed in the last paragraph of his letter. 

“4. The real use of Deshpandeys expired with the Mussulman Govern- 
ment ; and though our Government has, from motives of excessive tenderness 
in its treatment of w'liat have been put forward as claims of piescription, 
permitted the continuance of such Wutuns, it was the policy of the Peshwa 
to discontinue them whenever tlie oppoiiunily offered, and tliis policy was 
without doubt sound one. The Government of India has altogt^thcr freed 
itself from the encumbrance of hereditary district oiIic(‘rs in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

** 5. At all events, now that the useless and ill-managed Wutunofthe 
Jooneer Deshpandey is on tin* eve of lapsing, I am humbly of opinion that 
its perpetuation, either wholly or in part, is uncalled for, and would he 
mischievous." 

35. (.ioveriiment, in coiisidciation of the facts thus brought lo tlicir notice, 
declined, under date the (ith .laniiary IS53, to consent to n‘cognise the adop- 
tion to a Wutun the duties of which have hreu |)erfoimed to so little jmrposc, 
as therein shown." 

36. In September 185*J number^ of accounts of the revenue management 
of the latcH ioveriiment were found m Poona in the shops of hliroUs and snull- 
sellers* where they w'cre being gradually u.'^ed as waste j)apiM’, ami among 
these documents were several which rnttst liave h(‘<ai<’\tractcd at some period 
or other from ^he l^eshwa’s State records. "I'liis ca.^c was brought lo the 
notice of (iovernmeiit on the 1 llh of Septeuiher 1H5‘2 by the Inam (Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Halt, who observed : — 

2. I do not think there are aulllcient grounds to procci'd by <!riminal 
information against the shroff in wliose possession the Duftiir accounts were 
found, as it cannot be proved that he himself became possessed of them in 
any actually criminal manner since the introduction of the present Govern- 
ment, and most unfortunately there is no law which denounces as punish- 
able the mere retention by private individuals of those accounts, of which 
Captain Cowper justly observes — ‘Goveinment alone can legitimately claim 
them ; and, what is of more consequence, l)y Government ahjnc can they be 
applied to thei^ legitimate use.’ 

3. I have considered it my duty to report to Government the facts 
statedf by Captain Cowper, as a reference to them may be of use should 
Government decide on obtaining a legal enactment providing some means 
for enforcing the production of all records throughout the Presidency, — a 
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measure which the experience of every day in this department indicates as 
more and more requisite.” 

37. On the 25th of September 1852 I reported to the Inam Commissioner, 
in the following terms, a most striking instance of the concealment anA with- 
holding of the public records of the late Government systematically practised 
at and since the conquest of the Peshwa’s territories, with which a perusal 
of the records of the Deccan Commission had made me acquainted : — 

“2. At the close of 1819 the Commissioner in the Deccan received in- 
formation which induced him to instruct the Collector of Poona to seize 
all the Dnftur in the possession of the Waug family.* 

‘'3. The Collector immediately sent to Moregaum, in the Poorundhur 
Talooka, the residence of the Waug family, but succeeded in obtaining, as 
reported to the Commissioner on the 26th December 1819, only six small 
bundles of papers. 

“ 4. You will find, on referring to my letter No. 306, of the 9th instant, 
and to the statement which accompanied it, that at this very jdace (More- 
gaum), and from this very family, I obtained no less than three hundred and 
thirty bundles of papers, containing a large number of valuable accounts of 
the late Government. 

“ 5. It would be difficult, I imagine, to adduce stronger proof 6f the 
urgent necessity for some effective measures on the part of Government to 
obtain what, at this late period, may still remain of property winch is un- 
doubtedly that of the State ; which has been, and is withheld for no good 
and legitimate purpose ; and the loss of which must result in the rejection of 
many an honest claim, and the perpetual alienation of a large portion of the 
revenue of the country to those whose want of all title these records would 
ut once expose.” 

38. Mr. Hart, in submitting these facts on the 4th of December 1852, 
No. 1365, for the consideration of Government, stated, — 

'^3. It is such cases as these which seem to make it desirable that the 
Inam Commission should be furnished with some more definite and ample 
authority than it is now possessed of, for the recovery of old records and 
accounts." (. 

39. On the 25th of October 1852 I became acquainted, from a similar 
source, with another but a grosser case of the i\ature described in the last 
paragraph but one, and which I brought to notice in the following terms. 

* During the reign of the last Peshwa, mitb whom this family was in favour, the manage- 
ment of several districts was entrusted to them, also that of tl^ Peshwa’s own private (Khasgee) 
holdings. 
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^^2. After our occupation of the country* in 1817 it became a matter of 
the utmost impoitance to obtain correct information regarding the transit, 
customs, and other duties collected in the Deccan ; and for this purpose, 
inquiries were instituted in every direction, and the Collector of the large 
districts of Ahmednuggur was, with other functionaries, called upon by the 
Commissioner to obtain and furnish all the information he could procure 
regarding the Nuggur Collectorate. 

“ 3, The Collector s report did not afford the requisite information, 
and he wtis again addressed on the subject. A copy of his reply to this 
second requisition is annexed; it is dated the 13th September 1820, and 
thus accounts for the incompleteness of his previous statements : — 

“ ‘ I beg leave further to add, that the whole of the accounts con- 
nected with this subject were kept at Poona under the Murathas, and that 
in consequence of this fact there is not a single document from which 
the roughest guess could be formed of the collections for any one year. 

Mf any statements are procurable, I should think it most probable 
they would be so at Poona, where Chinto Punt Deshmook, the great 
custom farmer, resides.' 

4. There can, I appreliend, be no doubt that endeavours were made 
to procure accounts from the source pointed out by Captain Pottinger, and 
there can be as little doubt that previous to the receipt of his letter just 
referred t,o, the Commissioner must have made inquiries in the same quarter. 
In how far the efforts made were successful can be pretty accurately sur- 
mised from the fact of Captain Gordon having in March last obtained from 
the Deshmook family four cart-loads of accounts of the late Government, 
chiefly referring to the customs. 

5. That the revenues ofa large portion of this Presidency have suflered 
greatly from the concealment of the accounts of the late Government hereto- 
fore practised is more than probablb ; but it seems to me certain that they 
will suffer to an incalculably greater extent should these documents not 
now be recovered and applied to tlieir legitimate use. The Court of Direc- 
tors and the Government have, I believe, both concurred in the opinicjii that 
the decisions of this Commission should be viewed final, and it certainly 
seems to me that they should be so, from considerations both of poliey and 
justice. If I am correct in these views, it seems very desirable to point out 
to Government not merely the great risk, but (it may, I think, be safely 
stated) the posilive certainty, as matters at present stand, of a large portion 
of the^ revenue being permanently alienated to persons possessing no title 
whatever, and who in many cases have obtained possession by fraud, and 
have hitherto successfully^evaded inquiry by the same means, c. the con- 
cealment of all accounts of the late Government. 
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6. The above must be the inevitable result of many of our decisions, 
unless Government see fit to invest us with power sufficient to ensure 
the production of all existing accounts of the late Governmc^L 

‘‘P.S. — Since writiiifj; the above, I have learnt that the accounts /)f the 
customs received from the Deshmook family at the introduction of the Bri- 
tisli rule amounted to about clemn bundles^ which have been up to this day 
j)rcscrved among the old records in the Diiftur palace at Poona. The 
accounts referred to in the 4th paragraph as received from the said family 
by Captain Gordon, in March last, amount to about three hundred hi^ndlesy 

40. The Inarn Commissioner, Mr. Hart, in sul)rnitting this re))ort to 
Government, pointed out that these very accounts, had they not been then 
concealed, would, in all probability, have afforded the means of reducing the 
large sums just before paid as compensation to individuals asserted to have 
been losers by the abolition of transit duties. Mi** Halt said : — 

‘‘ 2. As the recovery from Chinto I^unt Deshmook’s family of the custom 
accounts referred to by Cajiluin Covvpcr was not eH’ected until after the 
close of the operations of the Chiim Commission (lately conducted by Mr. 
Pose) in the Deccan, and, therefore, not m time to obv iate any of the mis- 
chief which may have been occasioned by Mr. ('Iiaplin's failure to ohfain 
these accounts, the probable depository of which was pointed out by Sir 
Henry Potfiiigcr, f slioiild not have considen'd it necessary to biing 
Captain Cowper’s letter to the notice of Government wtic it not for tin* 
facts pointed out in its 5th and Gtli paragraphs as applicable to useful 
(h)vcrninent locords of all descriptions. 

' V 

“ G. As, how ever, I liopc to be soon in a condition to submit some fur- 
ther suggestions on the point indicated in Captain (/owper’s (5th paragrajih, 
1 think it right to lay at once befoie Ciovernment for theii consideration the 
facts brought forw'ard by Captain Cowper.” 

41. On the 20th of November 18*52 I reported a case in which an immense 
number of accounts of the Pcshw'a’s Government, the existence of w'hich liad 
been previously denied to the oHiccrs of the Iiiani Commission, were disco- 
vered to have been almost immediately afterwards sold by tlie son of one of the 
privileged classes to grocers and fire-\vork*makers in the city of Poona, as 
waste paj)er. Several sack-fulls of those accounts were recovered, but a much 
larger number turned out to have been destroyed, as no less than tw^o hundred 
and sixty pounds w eight, ecpial to many thousands of these vtfluable documents, 
were found to have been purchased by a grocer for Rs. 24, and to lyive been 
used by him in packing up articles sold at his shop. I quote below para- 
graphs 15 to 17 of 4he report submitted by me oq^this occasion : — 

“ 15. As the law at present stands, the concealment and sale of these 
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records by Mahadeo Rao Gunesh Kanuray does not, I believe, constitute 
any offence. I have, however, thought it my duty to carefully record my 
proceedings as above reported, believing it desirable to place the matter in 
the <;learest possible light before (government. 

I have already on riiore than one occasion become cognisant 
of facts tending to prove beyond the possibility of doubt the systematic con- 
cealment of accounts of the late Government which has prevailed since our 
occupation of the country ; and the hundreds of thousands of these accounts 
whicji I htive been able to obtain during the last few months shows the 
system to be ^ill iu full force ; while we now find that their wanton des- 
truction is deemed preferable to rendering them to (jiovernnieiit. 

17. Withlioldiiig or ialsiticalion ot village accounts of gur own Go- 
vernment is se\ercly and summarily punisliablo by the ' Regulations, 
although the injury in such case can scarcely ever, 1 believe, amount to 
more than a temporary loss, either to the State or to individuals. Rut 
withholding, concealment, and destruction of similar accounts of the late 
(ioverumont are acts which the law has as yet faih‘,d to recognise as cri- 
minal, although it is diHicult to view them as otherwise, if judged by ilieir 
results, which are most injuiious, involving in 'ilie case of the State a 
pernjauent loss of irvenue, and in that of individuals and families a transfer 
in perpetuity of property from the rightful owners to persons without title, 
many of»whom have obtained and kejii possession by downright fraud.” 

4‘i. * On the 1st of November 1852 1 reported the result of my endeavours 

to collect the old leeordh in evistence in the three northern districts of the 

Poona (JolJcctctt^ate, in which 1 had succeeded in obtaining from nearly four 

hundred persons a gr(*at many thousands of valuable documents found in 

seventy different villages. TIow much, unfortunaU;ly, remained to Ije done, 

w'liich, owing to the defective slate of the law, I could not have atternpt(3d 

» 

with any chance of success, was reporUid in paragrajihs (i and 7, below tran- 
scribed, of my letter to the Inam Commissioner : — 

“6. In a very large number of cases throughout these districts, the ac- 
counts were withheld and concealed, and although I succeeded in obtaining 
many, I feel satisfied that not one-tenth part lias been collected. I will here 
mention one case — that of the Warreh Deshpandeys, from whom I have 
scarcely been able to obtain a single useful account, although they ought to 
have, and I d^ubt not have in their possession thousands ; — they are the 
hereditary accountants of a district containing nearly a hundred villages. 

7.* This state of things is much to be regretted, and seems to demand 
early and serious consideration : no remedial measures will, 1 believe, prove 

* “ Regulation XVI. of a. d. 1827, and Act XL of a. d. 1843.” 
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efTcctual which do not provfde a punishment of severity sufficient to deter 
otlicrs from committing the same offence. The law, which at present severe- 
ly punishes* any j)erson withholding a few hundred rupees from their 
lawful owner, does not apparently even recognise as an offence the withholding 
of accounts of the late Government, worth ten times the amount, and yet 
such documents most surely come under the denomination of property, of 
which the State must be the lawful owner.” 

43. On the 6th of December 1 852 I submitted a general statement of the 
revenue accounts of the late Government collected in the city of ' Poona 
alone, where upwards of two hundred persons had been found in possession 
of them, in some cases in enormous numbers. It will convey some idea of 
the state of things under which the public revenue has suffered, to state that 
between fifty and sixty thousand valuable public accounts must have been 
found in this one city. The Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, when re- 
jiorting these circumstances to Government, drew special attention to the 
evidence afforded by them ** of the universal withholding of accounts from 
Government, seeing that notwithstanding the efforts made by the Com- 
missioners in the Deccan who resided on the spot, and by Captain Robertson 
and successive Collectors of Poona, so many Dufturs should have still re- 
mained to be obtained.” 

44. On the 6th of December 1852 the Inam Commissioner reported to 
Government the following glaring instances of fraud on the part of hereditary 
oflicors : — 

In one small division, a Mahalkuree's Peta of the Havclee Talooka in 
Poona, no less than twenty-four Dufturs, concealed by Government servants 
who hold Wutu ns for their service, hoy e been attached in less than one month. 

“ 2. These Wutundars arc also shown to have so far abused the influence 
which their jiositiou gives them over the Ryuts within their districts, as 
to have prevailed on the latter to assist them in their fraudulent withholding 
and concealment of old accounts and other records.” 

45. Towards the end of 1852 an exceedingly valuable collection of accounts 

of tlie Peshwa's Government was found in the possession of a Sirdar of the 
Second Class of Privileged Persons, and holding, also, the highly responsible 
situation of Native Judge (Moonsiff). How very much stringent legislation is 
required, and how very little is likely, or, indeed, possible to be effected without 
it, may be correctly inferred from what occurred oh this occasion. As observ- 
ed to Government by the Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, — ^ 

“It might be legitimately expected, therefore, that in any matter in which 

• ^ 

• “ Regulation XIV. of a. d, 1827, Chapter VI. Section XI.” 
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the interests of Government were concerned this favoured individual would 
afford his ready co-operation.” 

lie did, however, nothing of the kind : he had for thirty-five years concealed 
and withheld public records of a nature specially reqnircMl l>y the Government ; 
he continued to withhold them for many months, in spite of the public notices 
promulgated by the officers of the Inam Commission ; and when at last they 
were discovered and attached, he endeavoured to free himself from blame by 
falsehoods so gross and palpable that Government, on learning the whole of the 
facts of the case, resolved that he should be debarred from promotion in the 
Judicial Department (Chief Secretary’s letter No. 12113, dal ed the 19th March 
1853). It is evident that it was merely owing to this man’s position that Go'* 
vernment were able to do anything in the matter, — it w^as only as a Government 
servant that he could be punished. It is here that the want of any provision 
whatever is so severely felt, and this must remain the case until the act of 
concealing public records, by whoevet* committed^ shall become an oflcnce pun- 
ishable by law. 

4(>. On the 25th February 1 853 I reported the discovery of a valuable set of 
accounts of the former Government in the hands of the Furnavese of the family 
of Naro Babjee Nuggurkur, who at one time held under the Peshwa, on one 
tenurd or another, the greater portion of the districts now composing the Ah- 
niedniiggiir Collectorate. I specially brought to notice the fact of the accounts 
thus withlfeld from the (iovermnent having been openly made tlie subject of 
piivate traffic, one of them having been lent for a hire of Ks. 15 to be produced 
in evidence in the CollecU)r’s department in a dispute regarding the boundaries 
of one of His ifighness Sindia’s villages, the Patel ol’ which had obtained this 
public record on the payment of the sum aforesaid, and on further executing 
a penal l)ond for two hundred rupees^ to be paid by Inm in the event of 
its loss, injury, or non-return to the person who ought thirty years previously 
to have made it over to the officers of the British Government. In closing 
my report I observed, — 

‘‘ 8. Were these concealed and withheld accounts of the late Government 
intended to be brought forward in support of claims now being, or about 
shortly to be inquired into by the Inam Commission, tJiere would be com- 
paratively little to object to ; %ut this is far from being the case : all past 
experience justifies the belief, and leads inevitably to the inference that they 
may, and probably will lie made the means of re-agitating, at some distant 
period, claims the settlement of which is, I believe, one of the primary 
objects of Act XL of 1862.” 

47. Apart from the foregoing considerations, it is doubtless a great public 
grievance that a comparatifely small number of individuals should be allowed 
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to retain the power, by a grievous abuse of their official position, of forcing 
the community at large to hire or pay for evidence in their favour afforded by 
these public records, which they have a legitimate right to obtain free of 
expeuse, and which they would be able thus to obtain were the documents in 
their proper places among the archives of Government. 

48. During the past year attempts have been made to obtain possession of 
the accounts of the former revenue management of the districts composing 
the large Collectorale of Ahmednuggur, the amount of the alienated revenue 
in which is excessive, although there is every reason to believe ft unusually 
capable of reduction, could the genuine accounts of the I^shwa’s Govern- 
ment be obtained from the persons, who now withhold and conceal them, A 
large number of these documents have been collected, and yet, comparatively 
speaking, the attempt must be pronounced a failure ; for, added to universal 
concealment, the hereditary officers have now adopted the plan of removing 
these public records, by cart-loads, below the Ghauts and elsewhere into 
districts to which the provisions of Act XI. of 1852 do not apply. 

4f). Not many months have passed since, on receiving good informa- 
tion of the existence of an exceedingly valuable collection of accounts re- 
lating to the greater portion of the Peshwa’s dominions, and on being further 
informed that the whole of these accounts were concealed in the Kenkun, 
I a])plied to one of the Collectors to assist me in their recovery, and was 
informed by him that he could do nothing of the kind, the law not providing 
for it. Now as the law applicable to those districts makes no special provision 
whatsoever for the recovery of public records in the hands of individuals, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that what occurred with regird to the parti- 
cular records named by me must affect not^mly them, but also every account 
of the previous revenue management of the whole of the Konkun and 
Guzerat, which may be in the hands of the hereditary officers and others. 
Indeed, there is no doubt whatever that such is the case; for every report 
which passes through my hands from these provinces (the Konkun and 
Guzerat) tends to prove the existence of unauthorised and fraudulent aliena- 
tions to an enormous extent, while at the same lime scarcely a single claim, 
the tuhuissibility or otlierwise of which depends solely on the evidence afford- 
ed by the village or other accounts, for the Custody of which the hereditary 
oSicers are so largely paid, can be tested, as these accounts are never forth- 
coming. Their existence is denied in the most barefaced ipanner, and, in so 
fur as 1 have been able to ascertain, evidence is always given, or, — what 
amounts to the same thing, — the deficiency of the law obliges the deceived 
Government officer to act just as if credence was given by him to these 
assertions, and claiki after claim has been recontmended for recognition by 
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Government, the utter groundlessness of which could have been clearly 
proved by the accounts lying in hundreds in the houses of those whose worth- 
less oral evidence was accepted. 

50. • I believe the evil which I have been endeavouring to describe to be 
one affecting the public interests more seriously in the province of Guzerat than 
in any other portion of the Bombay Presidency. The land alienations alone 
in the four Collectorates of Guzerat were shown by the Kevenue Commissioner, 
on the 19th May 1848, to amount to nearly thirty lakhs of rupees, and to this 
enormous amount mirch, I apprehend, remains to be added, coming under the 
head of political Charges. But besides the land alienations, the public revenue 
is burdened with cash payments to an extent unknown elsewhere. In one 
Collectorate alone, that of Surat, nearly one lakh and a half of rupees are 
annually paid to the recipients of what are called “ Tora Girass” allowances. 

51. Collector after Collector, and Revenue Commissioner after Revenue 
Commissioner, have pointed out the enormity of these Guzerat alienations, 
and expressed their decided conviction that by a thorough inquiry they could 
be greatly reduced, there being an unusually large amount of unauthorised and 
invalid holdings. But it is especially necessary to bear in mind that no such 
thorough inquiry can take place excepting by means of those revenue records 
of th^ former Government which are at present in the hands of the hereditary 
officers and others, and in whose hands they must remain, unless efficctual 
measures sihall be adopted for their recovery. 

52. * The partial acquisition of these public records in the three Dcccaii 
Collectorates has entailed upon the State a considerable expenditure (see 
paragraph 64 o( tliis letter), incurred for the most part in collecting documents 
in the hands of persons in the receipt of hereditary stipends, granted to them 
on the express condition of their keeping in safety, and producing whenever 
required to do so, the very accounts which they have concealed jjand withheld. 
The demoralising effect which the continued and unchecked existence of such 
a state of things must exercisq upon more than one important branch of the 
public administration is obvious, and will, I dgubt not, have great weight with 
the Goverament in determining the measures required for the suppression of 
the evil. 

53. Having now endeavourld to afford all the explanation essential to 
a correct appreciation of existing defects, I will proceed to describe the 
measures by whi^h these defects may, as it appears to me, be remedied. 

54. One of the greatest defects in the law as it at present stands appears to 
be the sftisence of any specific provision whatever for searching for concealed 
public records. Whether this has arisen from oversight cannot now be 
ascertained. Probably notf however ; for it may be, and !t seems exceedingly 
likely, that the framers of the Regulations of a. d. 1827 intended and con- 
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sidercd that public accounts thiis fraudulently withheld and concealed — those 
of former Governments as well as those of the present — should be viewed 
and treated as stolen property^; and it is, I think, greatly to be regretted that 
this course has not been from the commencement adopted. But however 
opinions may differ on this point, they must, I imagine, agree as to the 
rie<!essity of the prompt recovery of these State records by some means or 
other. In the six C()l Ice to rates to which the provisions of Act XI. of 1862 
apply, although much has been done, much more remains which" is never 
likely to be effected under the existing law, while in the remainint^ CoUector- 
ates nothing has ever been attempted, although without thJse accounts any 
endeavour to reduce the amount of unauthorised and fraudulent alienations, 
and to place titles on a sure foundation, must, from the causes already de- 
scribed, inevitably result, as has hitherto been the case, in failure. 

65. In the Madras Presidency, this important matter is provided for by 
Section IX. of llegulation IX. of A. D. 1822, under the provisions of which a 
(Collector, on receiving information on oath that revenue accounts have been 
fraudulently concealed, can issue a search warrant for their discovery. 

56. The foregoing, with a little modification, would meet all the require- 
ments of this Presidency. The power vested in the Collector should also be 
entrusted to the officers conducting an alienation inquiry, and there is one 
provision in Madras — that at the time of search a full and perfect list of all 
pajiers found shall be made out in duplicate on the spot — which, if enforced 
here, would be tiuitaniount to prohibiting the search altogether. Indeed, 
unless concealed ac(‘ounts in Madras are infinitesimally less in number than in 
Bombay, I am at a loss to understand how the law can be cafiTied out there. 
But however this may be, it is certain that no lists can be made during or im- 
mediately after the discovery of public records, found, not in tens or twenties, 
but generally in thousands, and sometimes, as in the case of Janoba Desh- 
pandey, reported in paragraph 25 of this letter, in hundi'Cds of thousands. To 
make a complete list of that Deshpandey’s Duftur would have occupied a large 
establishment of writers for s^erul months ; and yet such an unusually 
valuable collection of public accounts must be the one which of all others it is 
desirable to obtain. 

57. The Madras Code specially provides Vor the punishment of hereditary 

officers “ knowingly and wilfully falsifying, destroying, or concealing* public 
accounts” ; the offenders in such cases bein^ lia^e to imjprisonment for a 
period not less than one year, nor exceeding five years, and with or without 
hard labour.” • 

The facts herein stated suffice, I apprehend, to demonstrate the extreme 
>\ant in this Presidency of such a Regulation as tke foregoing, which, had it 
Hahchcd by the Iniun Commissioner. 
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existed, might have gone far towards preventing the great abuses which have 
prevailed in it litemlly almost without a check.* 

68. But of all the measures likely to prove effectual, that of holding the 
emoluments of each hereditary office (Wutun) liable, as a wholcy to be for ever 
forfeited, is, I am satisfied, the one which, on grounds alike of expediency and 
justice, should be adopted. To quote from the report of progress submitted 
by me two years ago : — 

o6. At first sight, such confiscation may appear unnecessaiy ; but I 
see^o lllher remedy which offers any prospect of success. When it is re- 
membered tlAt these Wutuns follow the Hindoo law of inheritance, and 
that each share becomes in every succeeding generation smaller and 
smaller, it seems evident that to deal with such infinitesimal portions of the 
emoluments would be worse than useless, and would only perpetuate the 
state of things under which inquiry has hitlierto been baffled ; and when it 
is borne in mind that the express duty for the performance of which these 
Wutuns were originally granted and are now held is that of keeping and 
producing the public accounts, to withhold these documents for the purpose 
of defrauding the public revenue becomes an offence for which such confis- 
cation seems a light punishment.” 

69« To carry out the measure suggested in the last paragraph, it would 
suffice to enact that after a certain date, to be declared by proclamation, th(^ 
discovery^f any account of the revenue management of the former f fovern- 
ment^n the hands of any distinct or village hereditary officer, or tlie disiiovcry 
of any such officer having, directly or indirectly, concealed or withheld any 
such account. Should entail the confiscation of the whole of the W utuii or 
other emoluments held from the State. 

60. It still remains to provide for the concealment of public accounts by 
others than the hereditary officers, and for the successful concealment, in spite 
of all punishment, by^the hereditary officers themselves. This is an object of 
the last importance ; for as I long ago pointed out in the report of* progress 
from which 1 have already quoted, there is a ^complete certainty that as long 
as these public records remain withheld from the Government, and In the 
hands of private individuals, so long can there be no finality in any decision 
passed by this or by any other Commission : as surely as the opportunity will 
arrive at a future day to bring forward new and to revive invalid claims, so 
surely will these withheld jiccounts be produced in support of them ; and as 
long as they thus remain in existence, so long will they furnish the means 
of litigation of every description.” 

* Such measures as those described in paragraph 7 of this letter can seldom check, and 
certainly never put a stop to these abuses, to deal with which so leniently is in too many cases 
to encourage them. 
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6 1 . Public accounts which, 'in spite of all endeavours to recover them, may 

remain concealed and withheld should, I think, be rendered useless for all 
purposes of vicious litigation and fraud by an enactment declaring al ac- 
counts of the revenue management of the former Government produced after 
a proclaimed date in any court in the Presidency, by any person or persons 
not acting under authority from or on behalf of the British Government, not 
receivable in evidence in support of any claim upon, or connected with the 
public revenue. ^ 

62. The acquisition of correct and complete accounts of lapsed Surhijams 
and other alienated holdings is equally essential to the protection of the public 
revenue ; as in the absence of these documents not one of tlie numerous claims 
to Inarns and allowances of various descriptions, which on the lapse of an 
estate are invarial'ly put forward, can be tested, the alternative being, 
generally .speaking, the permanent alienation of the public funds to persons 
jiossessing not the shadow of legitimate claim upon them. Government have 
already determined (Chief Secretary’s letter No. 3421, dated the 4th August 
1853) upon making the grant of pensions in these cases dependent upon the 
honest delivery of all the old accounts, and this is, pcrliaps, as much as 
cun well be done in the matter. But these orders, to be elfectual, and even to 
be equal in their operation, require to be carried out with invariable strictness. 
Cases have already occurred in which the warning of Government has been set at 
nought, and in which not a single account has been obtained where thousands 
ought to be forthcoming. One case, of this sort in which Government may, on 
tohatever yrounds, relax the rule laid down, goes very far to render it altogether 
inoperative. Such decisions of Government are carefully* watched and 
made known in all quarters to the parties likely to be affected by them, and 
these parties regulate their proceedings accordingly. 

63. I have now endeavoured to fulfd the instructmns of Government, 
and I trust I have done so completely. I have assuredly not overstated the 
case ; indeed, had space permitted, I could have multiplied instances to al- 
most any extent, and 1 could have shown the pernicious, though indirect 
working of the present system in many other respects. I believe tlie question 
which Government have now to consider to be one which, from every point 
of view, demands prompt and decisive action. Even were there nothing 
else to call for effectual legislation, urgent cause exists in the ruinous litiga- 
tion, and with it a great amount of foi-gery and pefjur)*, which the retention 
of public records in private hands tends directly to encourage. 

64. But I must also show how the working of the Inam Commission has 
affected, and is like\y to affect the public revenue, the relief of which from 
unauthorised and fi-audulent alienations must be an important consideration. 
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though it was not the primary object^ with which the Commission was estab- 
lished. Its financial results as regards the Deccan Collectorates, into which 
it was introduced in 1852, were shown in paragraph 13, below quoted, of 
my progress report for the year ending 30th April 1854 : — 

“ 13. The results afforded by these tables are, — 

— That while only Rs. 81,698-9-0 have been altogether depended 
on account of this portion of the Inam Commission, the recovery of public 
revenue effected has amounted to Us. 1,22,913-1-1, thus exceeding the 
expend ftii re b^ one-lialf. 

‘‘2wrf. — ^That deducting from the above expenditure Rs. 40,995-4-1 
expended in collecting and arranging for use tlie accounts of the late Govern- 
ment, the recoveries amount to three times the sum expended. [See para- 
graph 52 of this Memorandum.] 

3r(L — That the addition to the permanent revenue of the country which 
either has been made, or will be made at the death of the present, or in 
a few' cases of the next succeeding incumbents, amoimts to Rs. 78,698-15-10, 
or to very nearly the whole sum which this branch of the Commission has 
hitherto cost. 

Ath . — That deducting the large amount expended in the collection of the 
acoounts of the late Government, there has been, or will be an addition to 
the permanent revenue of the country of nearly double the sum already 
expended,’’ (See paragraph 62 of this Memorandum.) 

65. It is not, of course, to be expected that the recovery of public revenue 
can continue to bear this proportion to the expenditure on account of the Com- 
mission ; but it is nevertheless, I think, sufficiently clear that were the Com- 
mission to work for some years to come without effecting a single additional 
recovery, it would still have been productive of ffnancial improvement. There 
is, however, no chance of this occurring, as the number of improper alienations 
yet to be adjudicateef is very great, while in Guzerat their amount is, as I 
have explained (paragraph 50 of this Memorandum), enormous. 

66. It surely can be matter of no surprise that under the circumstances 
now brought to notice so little should have been done in this Presidency 
towards the reduction of the ^xcessive alienaj;ions of public revenue, with 
regard to which a modern writer has well observedf : — 

It is utterly incredible and impossible that so many as now exist were 
ever permitted at any dhe time under any one Native Government ; for as 
such alienations are under Native Governments perfectly arbitrary and dis- 

* Declared by the Honorable Court of Dircctora and the Government to be not ao much 
to recover revenue as to place titles on a sure foundation. 

t CampbelPs Modem India,’* page 371 . 
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cretional^ there is a constant succession of them^ old ones being resumed 
and new ones granted.” 

67. I believe the foregoing passage to describe the condition of the alienat- 
ed revenues of this Presidency with a correctness which could not have been 
(ixceeded had every fact on official record been within reach of the writer, 
who has enunciated an equally sound principle with regard to these alienations 
in his energetic protest* against the Government being deprived of the power 
of “ inquiring w'hether they are what they pretend to be or no ; wdiy we should 
have to pay not only our own expenses, but those incurred by Native Govern- 
ments, for purposes not now required ; and especially, why wi should let these 
* vested rights’ mount up to a sum which it is incredible that any Native Go- 
vernment would have permitted.” 

68. I should fail to present to Government what I believe to be a complete 
statement of the case, did I omit to place before them my strong and deliberate 
oonvigtion that it would be far better at once to put a stop to all inquiry 
whatever, and to recognise every existing alienation, than to continue an in- 
vestigation wdiile four-fifths of the documentary evidence upon which alone it 
can be properly based, and in the absence of which no decision can be final, 
remain in the possession of the persons who, of all others, have the strongest 
possible personal interest in baffling and impeding it. 

69. Should Government agree with me in deeming a legislative enact- 
ment required, I would suggest that I should be authorised to coiamunicate 
on the subject with the Remembrancer for Legal Affairs. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 


Minute hy the Right Honorable the Governor, dated 3rd November 1865, 
subscribed to by the Honorable Messrs. Lumsden and Malet. 

Captain Cowper in the above report has very clearly shown that in the 
Dcccan, Khandeish, and Southern Muratha Country, there has existed ever 
since our acquisition of those provinces a regular system of concealment, on 
the part of district and village officers, of the public accounts which, under 
the form of revenue administration established by our predecessors, it was 
their special duty to record, and for the safe custody of ^hich they w^ere 
responsible. 

2. He has shown, moreover, that all the attempts formerly made, soon 
after the succession«of the British Government, b^ its officers, to secure the 


♦ Campbell’s ” Modern India,” page 3/2. 
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possession of these valuable accounts, were evaded on all sides, and unattended 
by any result of importance. In like manner subsequent endeavours to obtain 
these accounts, of the concealed existence of which the local autliorities had 
from thne to time strong reasons to be suspicious, were similarly fruitless. 

3. A considerable measure of success has, however, attended the energy 
and tact with which Captain Cowper has recently carried out the instructions 
of Government to the Inam Commission to take possession of the various 
old account| required for the operations of the Commission. 

4. fiad as natters are in the Deccan, Southern Muratha Country, and 
Khandeish, there is much reason to apprehend that they are still wor^e in the 
older provinces of this Presidency; and it is certain that the serious difficulties 
met with in recovering Government records in the former will be found even 
more formidable in the latter. The enormous alienations of land, and the largo 
amount of money stipends payable from the public treasury in Guzerat, make 
it the more desirable that Government should be armed with some efljiciciit 
means of protecting the public interests from the frauds by which they have, 
been so deeply injured, and Ilis Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
only means of checking such frauds for the future, and of detecting those that 
have been already committed, is to be found in the public accounts now 
alleged to be withheld and concealed by district and village officers. 

5. It would appear that under this Presidency neither tlie revenue nor the 
niagisteriaf authorities have power to cause a search to be made for concealed 
public records, nor is the concealment of such records punishable under any 
existing law. In the Madras Presidency a Collector is empowered, under 
Section IX. of Regulation IX. of 1822, to search for public records on infor 
mation being laid on oath ; and under Clause 2nd, Section XVIII. of the same 
Regulation, the concealment of public accounts is punishable in that Presidency 
by imprisonment for a period not less than one year, nor exceeding five years. 

6. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council considers that under 
these circumstances it is not only expedient, but also absolutely necessary to 
apply to the Legislature for an enactment which shall provide for the 
following objects : — 

\st , — The declaring the accounts kept by district and village officers, as 
well as all other accounts of tlfe public revenues, whether under the present 
or former Governments, the property of Government alone ; thus making the 
withholding of |uch proptrty, or concealment of the same, punishable as a 
breach of trust on the part of any district or village officer, and their appro- 
priatidh or concealment by others a theft, or a receiving of stolen goods. 

2nd . — ^The empowering a Magistrate to give a search warrant on receiving 
credible information of afty accounts of the public revenues being withheld 
or concealed. 
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3rrf. — To empower Government at its discretion to confiscate the whole 
or any portion of a Wutun, any sharer in which shall knowingly withhold 
from Government on demand any records of the present or former Govern- 
ments in his possession. c 

4///. — The exclusion from our civil courts, as evidence (except in favour of 
Government), of all accounts of the revenue management of former Govern- 
ments after a specified date, unless such accounts are in the possession of an 
officer who may have been specially appointed for the custody of such 
accounts hy Government. ** 

7. Copy of Captain Cowper’s Report and of this Resolution should be 
forwarded to tlie Honorable Company’s Acting Solicitor, with instructions to 
prepare and transmit to Government, throi^h the Inam Commissioner North- 
ern Division, the draft of an Act providing for the objects above specified. 

Q (Signed) Elphinstone. 

„ J. G. Lumsden. 

Drr/ Noremher lfto5. „ A. Malet. 


Minute by the Right Honorable the Goveunok, without date. . 

There can be no doubt that an enactment of this kind is urgently required, 
and that Government and private individuals are defrauded by thte conceal- 
ment of old records and title-deeds, which Is still practised in this Presidency 
to an extent which ajipears almost incredible, and with perfect impunity- 
The only provision in the proposed enactment which Wppeai-s at all 
(|uestioiiable is that which makes all the sharers of a W^tun answerable 
for tlie concealment by one of their number of the Government records 
in his possession. This provision is, however, less liable to objection 
than appears at first sight; for the Wutuns which may thus be attached 
were ‘granted originally on account of the safe custody of the Government 
records, which the Deshpandeys were bound to produce whenever they were 
called upon to do so. The Wutun may fairly be resumed when the condition 
upon wliich it was granted is eluded, and the object of the grant frustrated; 
and al though at first it seems mther hard to {Punish a man who is not himself 
the custodian of these records, for their concealment, yet it is presumable 
that evei-y sharer in a Deshpandey’s Wutun has a^ime notion of the existence 
of the documents, for the preservation and safe keeping of which the Wutun 
was originally created ; and if each sharer feels that he has a persona^ interest 
in tli^ being delivered up, it is not likely that many Dufturs will be with- 
lield. 1 have thought it right to explain the grounds upon which I think that 
this provision, which at first sight seems rather a stringent one, may be 
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upheld, and which have led me to agree to Captain Cowper’s proposal in its 
entirety. 

^ (Signed) Elphinstonb. 


Minute hy (he Honorable Mr. J. G. Lumbden, dated the Ath November 

1865. 

These observations appear to me to be founded on justice. The Wutun is 
held on certain conditions. To the observance of these conditions all are alike 
bound; and it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate the acts of one co-sharer 
from those of another, in respect to the fulfilment of these conditions.^ The 
failure of one, the representative of all, binds all. It might be desirable to 
make provision for securing the rights of any co-sharers who became instru- 
mental in the production of State accounts which had been concealed by 
members of their family. 

The Act, however, should be carefully worded, or it may tend, from fear of 
ronscqueuces, to the destruction of many old records still (fraudulently, perhaps) 
preserved, and which it is our object to recover. 

(Sigiuid) .1. G. Lumbiikn. 

4th Novemlm 1855. 


IT 

Extract Paragraph QA from a Despatch from the Honorable the Court of 
Directors j dated \2th December ^ No. 27 of 1855. 


64. With reference to the belief entertained that public records are with- 
Imld by this and other families, and are even made 
an article of traffic for the prosecution of claims on 
the public revenue, we approve your having directed 
Captain Cowper to consider and report whether it 
he not possible to defeat this intention, either by 
legislative enactment, or by the promulgation of rules 


3. Death of I^iselkunt 
Kao Yeabwunt Nuggiirkur. 
Ills SuAajain (No. 26 of 
Class II., valued at Rs. 
4,l49-0<^t3) continued as a 
life-grant to his eldest son, 
- Gunput Rao. 


74 - 
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of (jovernment, depriving of all weight, in the prosecution of claims, records 
not produced or given uj) within a certain date, or which have remained even 
accidentally in concealment. As you justly remark, there can be no finality in 
decisions, and no protection even against perjuries, if a period be not fixed, 
within which proofs must be adduced and claims prosecuted. 


No 811 OF 1856. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

To W. Howard, Escj., 

Remembrancer for Legal Affairs. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward to you the accompanying draft of an Act 
prci)ared by Captain (vovvpcr, Inam Commissioner Northern Division, after 
consulting Mr. L. Acland, late Honorable Company’s Acting Solicitor, for the 
purpose of providing for the recovery of all public accounts and documents 
relating to the public revenue in the possession of^ and improperly withheld 
by individuals,” and to request that you will favour Government as* soon as 
possible with such observations and suggestions thereon as may appear to you 
called for. 

, I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. Young, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, \2th March 1856. 


No. 32 OF 1866. 

To H. Young, lisq.. 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I have had the honour to receive your letter dated the 12th March, 
No. 811 of 1856. ‘ . 

I have had the opportunity of going over the draft Act with Captain 
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Cowper^and now, with his concurrence, beg to hand up an amended draft, in 
the place of the former one. 


Bombay^ 8M April 1856. 


I have die honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Howard, 
Remembrancer for Legal Aftairs. 


An Act topromMe for the Recovery and Protection of Public AccoantSy and 

Documents relating to the Public Rcvenucy within the Bombay Presidency. 

Whereas great numbers of the public accounts, and records kept during the 
time of the Native Governments, relating to the management of the public 
revenue, have remained up to (he present time in the hands of the liercditary 
officere and others, and the retention thereof has occasioned great loss to the 
State, and to persons having just claims tliereon, and has very mucli encouraged 
litigation, and the commission of forgery and perjury, and has led to great 
extortion being practised on private individuals ; and whcr(*as all such lu^counts 
and documents ought to be delivered up to Oovcrnmen(, and it is expedient to 
makc*some further provision for the protection of the public records relating to 
the public revenue ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

I. ^All accounts and documents in any way relating to the management of 
the public revenue under the present or any former Government, now in the 
possession or control of any liereditary ofliccr or other person not duly autho- 
rised by the present Government to retain possession of tlie same, shall be 
delivered up to the officers of Government as hereinafter mentioned. 

II. The Governor in Council shall, by proclamation in each district, 
according to the form usually observed in public notifications, name the officers 
of Government to whom the documents mentioned in the preceding Section 
are to be delivered up ; and all persons having any such accounts or docu- 
ments in their possession or custody, and bound under this Act to deliver up 
the same, shall deliver up the same to some officer named in such proclamation 
within three calendar months fr<^ the day on which the same shall be issued. 

III. Any person who, from and after the expiration of the three calendar 
months aforesaid, shall knowingly and wilfully retain or conceal, or assist in 
retaining or contealing ari^ such account or document as aforesaid, shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate or other public officer authorised by 
the Bombay Government to investigate offences under this Act, to a fine not 
exceeding Rupees 500, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour not 
exceeding twelve calendar months, or to both those punishincnts. 

IV. Any person not duly authorised as afoicsaid, w^ho shall be found in 


















willing lo s»ay fiis prayers, alone. If any one was not present ^tJth the 
eongrc'galion, lie repeated, begging f(>rgj\ ene^^s for two or three davs. 

In the latter days of the reign of Jam \izam-ood-decn, the forces of 
Shah lh*g Tiglioon, eoming jroin Kandahar, fell upon many villages of 
('hiindooha and Side(*juli 'J’lie .^am s<*nt a lari^e I'oiee to e\p(‘l these 
INKigid*^, whicdi arrived at 1 )tirnh-i-Km< eh, eoininoidy known Joolow 
(ieer, where a battle was fought, in whn h llie brothiT of Slialli fh*g was 
kilkfl, and his lore es bmiig dei(‘ated, thev turned the bridle o{ n*keat 
towards Kand.iliar; and during the lile di J.nri N i/ani-ood-dei'ii they 
did not eoine back again. 

'riie Jam spent mm h tjjiie in rli-eom ^ing on knowledge, with the 
Icarmal of those iimex 

in liis tiin(‘ 'Mouhiii.i .1 nlal-ood-dem Al.ihoiiifal I )(‘w anee, piop()>ing 
to eome liom Sliii.i/ to Smd. sriit M<‘< i Shnni'^, and Mt*er Aloonecwi, 
both disei|)les, lo Talti, to a.^k the Jam to gi\o him a jilaee lo live 
in. J’he .lam h\<‘d upon averv hamUome n‘^iib-iier for him, settling 
the recjuisife^* for hi,*^ •^||h'^l''l^‘Il( e, ^'ending bv hi^ two di>( iples much 
nnuiey for his ro id e\p( iiso Ibit belon‘ tle'^t* e.iim^, i\t(mlaiia had 
travelli'd to anotln*!* woild ; Aleer SIiuiiin and Mi'er Alooneen, ri'eolleet- 
ing the s(»ei('t\ of the Jam, riMinned l):i( k to 'Tatla 

Some time afl(*r this, Jam N i/am-ood-deiui raisc‘d on high the banner 
of his (b'partun^ to the waiiid ('teinal 

After his death, nineli ili‘*-sen--iou aro^r m ihi* ec>ndilioii ol tin* people 
of Sind. 

A N Ai’eoi N r or .1 \ M Ibiiaio/, •laii. Son or J \ \i N i/ vm-ood-dm.n 

When .Jam I\ i/.ani-ood-deeii wi'iit along the road to the other world, 
his son IMieroz w.is of tmider age 

'riien Jam Snlah-ood-ib en, the son of tin* (laughter of Jam Sniijur, 
ami llie ndative of .l.im N i/ani-ood-(b*en, laid elaiin to tin* country, 
wishing that lie niiglit be pl.n <*(1 on tlie king's tlirone. Hiirva khan 
and Sarung Khan, w lio wen* tin* slaves o( eon'^igpU'iiec* of .lam Mi/aiii* 
ood-de(*n, having great |)ov\'er and dignity, would not agna* lo this; and 
colli'eting all the m(*n ol autlioritv, and tin* iiobk*'' ol Talta, tli^’ placed 
Jam Pheroz on the thiiim* of tin* Snllamil, and Jam Sukili-ood-deen, 
who had propos'd light mg, bt*ing liupele^s, went to (luzorat, and 
petilionc'd Sultan Aloozulfur, of that eounlrv. Sultan Aloozufl'ur was 
married lo llio daughter of ilii' luu le of Jam Saluli-uod-dcoii ; on this 
account hi*^ heart lurnod to what he said. 

When Jam Pheroz, having aseemk'd the throne, had attained 
manhood, lie spread the carpel of jileasuro, sjiending mncli of, his time 
in the llaivm, and when he came forth, he associated vvitl^ jesters ftnt^ 
loose characters.® On this account, during his time, the people of t4ic 
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Sammah tribe, and the Khasuh Khails, were in the habit of committing 
great oppretf.''ion on the citizens, and when Durjia Khan forbade this, 
they treated him with scorn, so taking his leave, he went to his Jagecr, 
Kalian. • 

At that time, Moulana Mukhdooin Alxlool A’/t'oz Ablmree, a 
narrator of the traditional sayings of Mahomed, with Moulana 
Asccr-ood-d(‘eii, and Moulana Mahomed, liis lw<) sons, eaeh them 
beiirg leariuxl. came to Kalian, where they reinainetV somt' time, exerting 
themselves 1o benefit llie people, and to spread knowledge, 'riu'y came 
from Herat because. Shah Ismael had ascended the throne, in tlie year 
918 (a. i>. lolti). 

Moulana Abdool Azc(‘Z was eolh'cting knowledge of all the seiemces, 
and of tilings r(dal(‘d. He had eoinjxjsed very good books on all kinds 
of knowledge. Amongst tli(*m was a eonimenlary on llie Mishkat (a 
book of tlie traditional sayings of Malmnied), and Ik* had writl(Mi 
marginal notes to many dilii(Mdt works. Ih* we*nt to flit* other world at 
Kahan. His tomb is in the. burying gronml llu're, and it is visited by 
those people*. 

\Ylien Jam IMieroz si)(*ni Ids lime in pleasure, the imhles turiu'd llieir 
heads to ruining the eonnliy 'riu* ehieis ol tin* iiibdligeiu*** di‘|>arlment 
sent a h'lle’r hv a man to Jam Sulah-ood-de'eii, giving him the news that 
Jam Plieroz w as di'haiiclu'd, and without knowlc*dge; that Darya Khan, 
the suppoit of the. kingdom, hail gone to Kahan, with acau'ssion ; and 
tliat now wa'' the tmn* lor him <piiekly to eoiiv(*y himself there. Jam 
Sulah-ocxl-d( ell showi'd this |eil<*r to the Sultan, who jilaeed a large 
force under lii^ ordiTs, giving him h*ave tt> go to 1'atta, when, mareJiiiig 
by forced marchc'^, he crossed tin* river at Taltjj, and arriviMl there Tin* 
men of Jam IMieroz, being all abroad, took him out liy anollu'r road, and 
Jam Sulali-ood-deen mounted the throne in '^Patt a Hi* imprisoned all 
the sla\es of J.im Piieroz, making them show his projierty. 

The mother of Jam J*hero/, took him to Dnrya Khan, at Kahiyi, when 
flic Jam, weejiing, said In*, had discontinu(*(l his former evil habits. 
Dmya Klian, reeollecling tlio fmaner kindness of the Jam, collected a 
large body of men, and wli(*n the troops of Hnkkur and Schwistan had 
united, they came under the .standard of Jam Pheroz. Many Heloochees, 
and men of other tribes, al.so joined him.. 

Durya Khan then turned his face towards Jam Siilah-ood-dccn, to<|t 
expel him. Jam Sulah-ood-dccn proposed sending thcjSghting elcpliants 
and troops with flajee Wuzecr, to fight, so he remained iiith^j city, and 
sent forth the Hajee. Wlhen the troops of the two parties^met, the fire 
of battle .was set on light between them. Many men were killed. At 
len^h the trJbps of Durya Khan, being defeated, retreated, when, from 
the^field of battle, tne Hajee sent a letter to Jam Sulah«oad*deen, writing 
• 8 
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a« follows: “The breeze of victory has '?trnek your banner; ntake yotir 
mind easy.” When JJnrya Khan jetreated, the lime was not propitious 
for the flajec to follow him. 

By chance, that Kosid, who bore this letter of the Hajee, fell into the* 
hands of .some of Dnrj.i Kha?i’s men, who took him to their chief, who, 
quickly iiivestigatiiii' the ni<‘aninir, wrote another letter, as^if from the 
Hajee, to lluj followini^ elTcct: “ Defeat has come upon our army; the 
enemy are \ery strong : do joii take your family, and depart from Tatta. 
By no means make delay; our n(‘\t meeting will be at Chachgan.” 
Wh(*n this b Iter urnved, it was tlu^ 9lh day of Rumzan (fast), in the 
evening, ami Jam Sulah-ood-dt'cn, \\ ilhonl even breaking his fast, crossed 
the river. In short, In'- condiliou was that of defeat. lie reigned eight 
months. When Jam Sulall-ood-de^ n was met by irajee Wiizeer, the 
latter reproached him, saying — Why did you run away ?” Then the 
Jam showed him his letter 'I'lie Hajee said — “This is not my writing” ; 
and they afterwards disc'ovcred that it was a trick of Durya Khan’s, so 
tli(‘y I)(‘canje mmdi (h'jecftMl : buf wlicnallung has jia-sed from the 
hand, thcr(‘ is no um' of rejicntence. 

Durya Khan ])ursii(*d tfi(' Jam for many marches, and bringing^Jam 
Pheroz to Talla on tin? day of tin* H(*d Fitur, they said prayers. After 
this Jam Plieroz ruled for many years, until the year 926 (\. d. 1520), 
when Shah Beg Urglioon cam«* to lake Sind, the circumstances of whose 
battles I will relalt' in their place. 

I have not seen any book in which the account of the Soomrahs and 
Siimmahs is well explained, therefore 1 ha\c written their summary. 
If any one knows more, lu' must add it to this. 


Knd or Chapter II 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN ACCOJINT OF THE REIGN OF THE URGHOONEEYUHS ; 
OF THE TIMES OF THEIR GOVERNMENT ; OF THEIR 
WARS; AND AN ABRIDGED HISTORY OF AMEER 
ZOONOON URCHIOON. 

Meer Zoonoon was the son of Meet Ilusun Busreo. He was famed for 
his valour amongst liis tribe. He was in the ranks of the servants of 
Meerza Aboo Sunecd. During the lime of battle, his gallantry was 
apparent to all. On this account, the eyes of tlie Meerza were always 
on him, and he received so many kinds of valuable presents from his 
master, that his fellows w^ere filled with jealousy against him. In this 
manner, his rank rose above that of all his brethren. After the battle 
of Kura Bagh, he went to his father at Herat, wJi(‘re lie remained some 
time in the service of Sultan Yadgar Meerza. From therica* he went 
to Samarkand, where the light of llic sun of the kindness of Sultan 
Ahmed Meerza .struck llie side of Ids condition, and he 8tayf?d there 
two or three years. After this, on account of the wars between the 
Ameers of Tnrkhaneo and those? of IJrglioonee, he r(?turned lo Khorasan, 
♦hen he came under the eye* of kindness of 8ultan Hoosain Meerza, 
who placed him over the countries of (Hiorc and Dawur. At this lime 
the Iluzarah and NuKdnree tribes in those, borders wore very powerful. 
In the years'll (\.n. 117fi), Ameer Zoonoon, taking a small force, 
went there, where for three or four years he was constantly fighting 
with those people ; hut by the good fortune of the king, ho was the 
conqueror in all these fights, and he brought that country under his 
authority. The men of Iluzarah and Nukduree, seeing his valour, bent 
fheir heads beneath his orders, and they did not commit such acts again. 
Sultan Hoosain Meerza approved of his arrangements, and placed all 
the affairs of Kandahar, Furat, and Ghore in his hands. By this means 
Ameer Zoonoon became very powerful, and he took under his authority 
Shawl, Mustoong, and the countries adjacent to them. 

Ah Account of how the Friendship existed between Meer Zoonoon 
Urghoon, and Budeen-ooz-Zuman Meerza, the Son of Sultan 
Hoosain Shah. 

• 

It has , been previously mentioned that the king looked upon Meer 
^ddhoon wiHi the eye of kindness, giving him a Khilat and a stahdard, 
and placing him over Kandahar, Gurmsere, and DaVin’- Three years 
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afterwards, M<*cr Zoonoon collected together many of the* men of 
Iluzarali, Nulvclnree, Knbcliag, and of the Moguls of Kandahar. When 
the news of this re.achcd the ears of llic King, he sent a royal Firman to 
call Me(;r ‘Zoonoon, who without delay arrived at the foot of the throne, 
placing there offerings of great value. Jle alM> gave to the princes and 
men of eonseqiu'nee about court, aee.oidiiig to their degree, various 
rarities 'J’heiefore all llu- people* loostuied Ilnur loiimie'^ in j)rai.se of 
him, deeming him a wislier of happiness to the King. Yet, with all 
this, the King luid not eonlid<*ne(* in him. Meer Zoonoon was a wise 
man, and, following the liaeK of Know ie<lg<*, he* determined in his own 
mind to elleet lus ]>M‘-iin‘ss tliiough niideeu-ooz-Zuman whom 

Me*‘r Zoonoon was in the iiahit of Msiiuig when he was alone, and he 
daily presented Iiii7i vvilli soiia thing fresh and new. Om* night, ^Meer 
Z(»oiioon said to him ; “ 1 j)eie('i\e, liom the manner of the King, iJiat 
Ju* will not now allow' me to dc‘pait: it js ilu ieiore l)(*lterthal Igive my 
peoph* their leave, that they iiiav go hoim* ^The ]M( ('r/a, lieanng this, 
gave him gri'at praise. Afl(‘r AIec*r Zoonoon had nunain* d there a year 
or U|)wards, oni* night, at a piivatc* assemhly, in the pn si uee of the King, 
lh(‘j w<‘n‘ talKing of various matters, when Ills royal Inglmess himself 
said: “ Wlial do \ou think of Meer Zoonoon being a wc*ll-wishcr of 
liJij)|)iness towMirds me?'’ Tpon this, the people* at that party became 
thoughtful. Mei'vza Iliideen-ooz-Ziiman said : ‘‘ Xo A nu'er agrees to 

1aK<‘ the' gov(*rnni<'ni i)f Kandahar; and il anv go tla*H‘, in the spa(*(‘ of 
two or three years they die through soim* distMse or some qutirrel : # 
would be better to give Meer Zoonoon his <ll*^mlssa!, for this waiuld not 
be in vain, for two reasons — fVn* Aleer Zooiku)!!, on going tht*r(*, will be 
cither obedient or rebellions ; if Ik* is relx'llious, it w ill not be frnilless, 
for tw'o reasons— for lie w’ill either dii* of the dix'a'^e of that country, and, 
jf Ik* does not die, he wall not escape Ironi our hands.” 

'J'he king approvi'd of this, saving: “ 'I’Jie bridh* of the ehoiee of this 
matter is in your hands.’’ Aleerza Budeen-ooz-Zuinan took seeurily 
from Meer Zoonoon. ^ 

'riie king then gave Meer Zoonoon a handsome Kliilat, a liorso with 
saddle and bridle, and all the requisites for a force, such as a«Xugarah, 
and a standard, and he directed the officers of state to furnish him wdth 
a Finnan, wulh the royal titles*alfixcd. 

Meer Zoonoon gave a written engagement to the Meerza, to tlie 
effect that ‘‘ whom the king’s Firman arrives, I wdll attend without 
delay.” • 

Meer ZooiKion, seeing the kindness of the Meerza, sent a man to 
Kandahar to call his son Shah Beg, who, with Abdoor Rahman ]Jrghoon, 
Zeenuk Turkhan, Janfur Urghoon, and Meer Fazil Koo#oolta8h,%n4 
200 horsemen, cfiirkly came to Khorasan. By the arrival of Shah Beg 
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and these others, the king, the Meerza, and all the government olTiciala, 
gained confidence. 

On account of Meet Zoonoon’s going to Kandahar, Mecr Zoonoon 
remained a long time with the king, when the prinet's, Ameers, and Wu- 
zeer, exerting themselves in his favour, r<*presenled tt) his highness that 
the border^ of Kandahar were rnueh disturbed ; that if it was so ordered, 
Meer Zoonoon would go there, and put matters right. IMie king ordered 
lhafZoonoon himself sliould go lo Kaiulahar, leaving his stm and nobles 
there. On hearing this, IMeer Zoonoon, abandoning all his property, 
horses, tents, Ae. w«Mit (juicUly to Kandahar, taking with him his son 
and all his nobles. 'Two or tlirei^ days after this event, the king issued 
orders for Meer Zoonoon lo remain until llu^ first days of spring, and 
that he might then ih'jiart for Kandahar. The attendants wmil to his 
house*, and seeing that only his property wa*-* th(*r(*, tli(*y eaime to jiis 
royal liigliness, ledhiig him the eireiimstama* of his dej)art»ire. Hearing 
this, the king said : “Zoonoon having l(‘ft in this inatuu'r, 1 shall iiol see 
liim again.'’ 'rin* prfiiee's and Me(*rN said : ‘‘ Why should he not come? 
all his horses, eanieN, tent^, and property an* here*.” II is royal liighaess 
replii'd : “I’Inn is the ^tratagiMii* ol his <de\ (‘mess : he has made game 
of me, and irone away." And s(» it 

The king then wrote a kind I'inii.in, whieh he sent by a trusty attend- 
ant, named Sarhaii Ali, who, going willi gr(*at s|)e(‘d, m(‘l Mt‘er Zoonoon 
as he \vas maicliingoul ol hhirat, w'h(*ii In* drliM-red ihe Firman lo him. 
Meer Zocftioon, advjun iiig to llu* front, took tliis with gr(*at humility, 
and reading its eontenl>, he w.is imieli pleased. He apologized lo 
Sarhan Ali, saying: ‘*1 am two marelu's from horm*, I will have a 
meeting with my ehildren, tiinl, having filled my stomach with cverylhing, 
I will then aeeonipaiij you to the king.” When In* got lo Kandahar, 
he did Sail)an Ali much honour, giviii ghim large suius of money. 
One day he w as in a tent w itli Jiis two sons Shah Heg and Mahomed 
Moke(*rn, and his brother Meer Sultan Ali, wdien he called Sarhan Ali. 
Afte^ s])(‘aking on various subjects, Meer Zoonoon said to him : “I 
think that if I wa*nl to the king, he would not allow me to return again : 
tell me tflie truth.” Sarhan Ali, who had experienced a great deal 
of kindness at his hands, replied as his heart desired. I’hen Meer 
Zoonoon, presenting him with a handsome Khilat, a horse with gold 
caparisons, and much money, he gave him his leave. When Sarban 
Ali reached the king, he told him all the circumstanc«5^, giving him the 
letter whieh he had brought from Meer Zoonoon. The ' king was 
distressed nP this; but it is no use to be sorry for that w^iich has left 
our hands. 



An ArrouNT of tiic going of Mef.rza Bi'Dr.i:N-ooz-Zi;MAN, of Kandahar. 

By reason of llie change of temper of the king, Meerza Budeen-ooz- 
Zuinan heeorniug displeascvl, and being Iiopel(*.ss from his brothers, 
turned the bridle of his intt^ntion to g(» to (iiirnisere and Kandahar. 
Before he arrived, l\I(‘(‘r Zoonoon, and Ins son Shah Beg, went in front 
to meet him, being most humble anil submissive. They endeavoured 
to meet his wishes as nnieli they could, saying they wore ready to 
do all in their powder for him. I'lien Meerza Budeen-ooz-Znrnan waa 
married to the innocent daughter of Meer Zoonoon. On this account 
he was ha{)|)y, j)assing his liim* agreejibly, and great friendship sprung 
up bi*tween him and Meer Zoonoon and his sons. At that time Ameer 
Shaikh Ali 'righace, who was the private tutor of Meerza Budeen-ooz- 
Zuman, fell under suspicion, and was imprisoned. It was in this 
^ay : — One day Meer Zoonoon went to make the circuit of a certain 
tomb at Dawur, when a slave, coming in front of him, as if with a 
))(‘tition, struck liirn with a knife. Tlie atliuidants immediately cut him 
to pieces, as th(‘y knew that hi' had done this at the' instigation of Shaikh 
Ali, wliom Meer Zoonoon and his .sons intended to kill ; but he fled to 
Meerza Biideiui-ooz-Zuinan, whose house was surrounded by the 
IJrghoonceyulis, asking for bim to be given, up to them. The Meerza 
told them to d(*part, saying he would send him to them; but they would 
not agree to this. At length, having sworn great oaths that liny w^ould 
not kill him, he delivered him up to them. * 

Meer Zoonoon was again satisfied with Mi‘erza Budi^en-ooz-Ziiman, 
doing him service as before. Shaikh Ali 'righii(*(‘ n mained confined 
for a long time in tlie fort of (MirniM're ; he w'as then liberated, and told 
logo where he plea^iiMl. He wa*nt to Siillan lloosain, where he got 
service. In the days wlieii Meerza Budeim-ooz-Zumati was at Dawur, 
he heard of his son iMaliomed Momin having been killed. 

A Naurative of thi: IvipitisONvir.N r and Killinc, or Mahovied Momim 
Mei:kza, Tin: Son or Mr.r.nzv lb df.en-ooz-Zu.man. • 

Mahomed Momin was a prince of as great beauty as the; sun. At 
the eommeneiunent of his manhood, the young tree of his life fell by the 
sharp breeze of death. This ifi an abstract of the statement. 

^Vhen, being displeased with his father Sultan Hoosain, Meerza 
Budecn-ooz-Zungjn turned the bridle of his intentions towards 
Kandahar^ Mahomed Momin Meerza was at Astcrabad. On his 
father departing for Kandahar, he sent word to his sonp that he had 
better accompany him. The prince replied that “ it is not proper in you 
to turn your face from the house of the Sultanut, and ft go beifbath 
the shade of verN^ants.” Hearing this, Budeen-ooz^Zuman greatly 
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praised •his son’s wisdom, and sending to him some of his most trusty 
men, he warned him, that ids uncles were seeking his death, that he 
must not be deceived by what they said ; that if his grandfather called 
him, he should obey the summons, and go to him, but that if any came 
against him without the orders of his grandfather, he should oppose 
them. 

Moozuffur Hoosain Moerza aj)proached Asterabad, hcsiriug of which 
Mahomed ]\Toiniu wished to go and meet him, and, having made over 
the country to him, to depart himself fi>r some other place. At that 
time a letter reached him from his father, lillod in this way : — “ On no 
account loosen the bridle of your strength from your hands. Collect 
your sepoys, and place your fool on the battle-field.” Upon, this, 
Mahomed Moinin, having assembled his forces, went forth from Aster- 
abad, turning his horse’s bridle in the direction of battle. At that lime 
Moozulfiir,* with a large army, al«o eami* to llie plain of battle, where 
the beating of Nngarah*^ and the bh)wi ng of liorns eornrnenciul on both 
sides. In the twinkling of an e\e, arrows and bnllels fcdl like rain, and 
brave men of both side.^, mixing logeilier, fought in sneli a manner, that 
it iippc'ared as if the signs of the la^t day had arrived. Mahomed 
Momin threw many of tluj valiant nnm of the opposiUj side to the 
ground of death ; but at that time*, Irom the displeasure of heaven, 
the girtlis of tlie saddle of his horse broke, and he fidl from the 
saddle to the earth At tlial moment a sepoy, one of the enemy, 
ran to slay him, when Meerza Moozulfur Iloosain, seeing this,, 
he himself reaelaal the spot Ixdbre him, and clasping his nephew In his 
arms, he kissed him, ami taking him with him, he went to Asterabad, 
where he put siU^ r chains upon him. After some days, Moozulfur 
Hoosain sent Mahomed Momin to Herat, in cliarge of the brother of his 
mother (maternal iniele), Ameer Mahomed Bnrnodug Burlas. In the 
month ofSnfiir90«] (\. n. I 11)7) he arrived there, and placing liim in the * 
fort as a prisoner, he turned his face towards the king, whom he found, 
or in who^e presence he arrived, on the banks of the Ab Moorghan, 
when he made known to him the above circumstances. At that time 
Khodaijuh Begee Begum, the mother of Moozuffur Hoosain, was present, 
and it came into her mind that the destruction of Mahomed Momin would 
give immortality to her son ; so the intent of her heart was in this way — 
to cast this young tree of the king’s garden to the ground by the hot wind 
of severity; so she associated herself with Khwaja JVfizam-ool-Moolk, 
who at that time held in his hands all the king’s country and property. 
One night, when the king, had been drinking deeply •of wine, she 
got his grdcr to kill the prince; and .having obtained this, she quickly 
fenfupon ih% erryd Yar Ali Bukshce, and Abdool Wahid, a Chobdar, 
with ten other men of trust. The following day thc*kfhg, recollecting 
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hi» orders of the previous night, sent a swift courier after thes^, writing 
a Firman to them : “By no means cause harm to the cooler of my eyes!” 
Bnt those bad men, by the direction of the Begum, had gone with great 
hfuste, arriving at tlie j)lju*e where Maliomcd Momin was confined. 
The prince, on their coming, aroM*, asking after their health ; when 
those of ])ad fortune, not thinking of the fiilurc, killed this youth, who 
had not liis equal in the wliob* kingdom. Th(‘y went that night towards 
the banks of the vXb ]\lr)orgliaii, bnt had only ])roeecded a short nvay, 
when the courier, with the l^'innaii wliieh wa*^ to preNorve the prince, 
overtook them. Jbil latc' liad done it^ busim'ss ; and except lamenting, 
there was nothing eJ^e to be done. In the morning, Ameer Sarban 
Joonaid, who was in tin* city, collected juany men to place the winding- 
sheef, and to give him biired, placing him in the large college of 
I [(Mat. 

WluMi the news of the niartvrdom of hi-* excellent son reached Mcerza 
Biid(*en-oo/-/uman, In* wjis much gruM(‘d, and, with the intention of 
avmiging Jiini, Jie gave orders to colh*et troops. 

An Af’cof'NT or Tin: Mnrciiok Si i.tnn IFoo^s \in tow \rt)s K vndauar, 

AM) or Ills Tl RNIN(. RACK WlIliN ON Till; RoAl). 

When the news reaelu'd the Sultan that WcM'rza Budecn-ooz-Zuman, 
WMth Meet Zoonoon, and many troops, which he had collected, was 
coming to take revenge^ for MahoiiHal IVloirnii on the tu Id of battle, he 
unfurled the banner of his intention to march in the direction of 
Oiirms(‘rc and Kandahar. AfcMM'za Bndeen-cmz-Zuman and Zoonoon, 
lionring of tJie king's coming, i-ssiicd ord(M-< to all tlu* Ryul-' of Furat, 
Dawur, and Kandahar, to coint'V all their grain and articles of 
subvi.stcMiee to the forts, and when mneh produce of those countries was 
gathered together, they placed men of slnuigth over it. IMc’cr Zoonoon 
went and sat down in the fort of Pi.shing, which he had previously 
made so strong that an iiixad could not g(*l into it. BudecMi-ooz-, 
Ziiman, and IMc'cr Snllan Ali (the brother of Zoonoon), occupied oth^r 
forts. Shah Beg remained in the Ilissar at Kandahar. Meerza 
Mahomed Mokeem went to tlu' foil of Dawur. ^ They made,an agree- 
ment, that if the king fell upon Pi'-diing, Biidecn-ooz-Znnian was to 
attack him from tin' rear, and. if he first fell upon the Meerza, Zoonoon 
was to act in this manner. 'Fhe king, having passed through the country 
of Furat, cntenKl that of Dawur, when his army was much distressed 
for want gf grain, and his sepoys were on the point of going over to Meer 
.Zoonoon. When the king heard that there was much grain in the fort 
of Beest, which was held by Abdoor Rahman Urghoon, and th^t it would 
fall to him wilhonl much trouble, therefore the king the shSdow 
of his standar(> around that fort, when, great alarm entering the breast' 
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of AbclooT Rahman, before placing his hand on his weapons, he placed 
his head on the foot of the king. If Abdoor Rahman had performed 
the work of a Kiledar for two or three days, the king’s army must have 
• dispersed from hunger; because, after this yictory, they had bu't little 
grain, and their. hunger was as before. The king, thinking it best to 
return from that place, he returned back towards Herat. 

An Account ofthk Expi:dition of MekrzaBih)i:kn-ooz-Zttman, accomfa- 
MKD BY SllAH BeC. I/rOHOON, AGAINST MeUUZA SuI.TAN IIoOSAlN. 

Sultan Iloosain Meerza was spending the early days of spring in 
pleasure at Alnng Mushcen, and his troops had gone to their homes, a 
few of the nobles of the army remaining near the king. Intelligence 
of this reached Budeen-ooz-Zuman, and Shah Beg the son of Meer 
Zoonoon, at Gurmsere. I'hesc, perceiving that their time had arrived, 
determined to march quickly against the king with three or four* 
thousand horse, so that the news of their nioveiiient should not reach 
him. With this intention, they mounted their liorses, and without an 
hour’s repose on the road, on tlie fifth or si.xth day they arrived near 
Subzwar; when Fnn'cilot)!! IfiKi'^ain !\h*erza, the son of Sultan Hoosain 
Meerza, hearing of this, strengthened the fort, and sent successive 
runners to the king, emn eying the, news of this matter to him. On Ibis 
reaching Alnng Musheen, the nobles fell info the oc(‘an of agitation, 
for the want of soldiers. Tin* iSultari sent one of the men of consequence 
about him to Herat, with orders to strengthen the fort, and to tell Ameer 
Ali Sher to prepare everything there, and that when he should receive 
the royal Finnan to tiiat cdfeel, he was to send him troops. The king 
had ditches dug to save his sepoys, and threw out advanced parties, 
the men of which brought word that the enemy was not stationary, but 
that he was coming on like wind and water. 

Without doubt, if Bndecn-oo^-Zuman and Shah Beg had fallen on 
tJje royal troops that night, in the same manner in which they had 
liitherto advanced, tliey would have taken the hall of victory from before 
the king, and their affairs would have been according to their desires ; 
but from the strength of the fortune of Sultan Iloosain, they were not 
able to arrive, and they went to sleep near Esfuraiyan. In the morning, 
when the royal forces began to appear dike tlie stars, bodies joining 
the king’s camp, Budoen-ooz-Zuman and Shah Beg awoke, and, 
thinking as before, they advanced against the king’s a»my. When the 
two forces came in sight of each other, the Nugarahs were baaten, and 
the clamour of the troops began to arise on both sides. Budeen-ooz- 
Zuman ayd Shah Beg, with their men all in one body, came on, and 
s^toli light tfte fir^of battle. They fought very well with the royal 
trodps, when, at the latter eod of, the battle, the king hinfself came upon 
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the field on his marching throne. At the time of the shining forth of 
the sun of the Sultan, the sepoys of Budeen-ooz-Zuman, as the stars 
set, so they turned their faces in flight. Budeen-ooz-Zuman went in the 
direction of Gore, Shah Beg towards Dawur. 

The king, having conquered, was happy, and turning his face towards 
Herat, he gave praise to (iod. 

This occurred in Shaban 903 (a. d. 1497). 

« • 

An Accoi.'nt op thj: PnArK-MAKiNo nKT\vr:i:N Scltan Hoosain and 
lh'jn:i:N-oo/.-ZL man. 

When Bndcen-ooz-Znrnan left Kandahar witli Sliah Beg to go to 
Alung Musheeii, JMcer Zoonoon in the (Jore country. On this 
account Budeen-ooz-Zninan, not having eirectcd his wishes against the 
king’s troops, turned the bridle of his horse jn that flirection, when, 
Zoonoon going in front to nnu t him, gave thanks to God that he had 
arrived aliv(‘. 'J’o take revenge h»r this eahniiity, lie sent men to collect 
the troops at Kandafiar, Jlawur, and Gor(*. In a blio't time, a large 
force of the Urghoon trilx^ of the Ilu/.arahs, the Tnkdiirecs, the 
Kubcliags, &c. liad assenibh'd under tli(‘ shadow of the standards of 
Budecn-ooz-Zuman aiul Zoonoon, and they were fully prepared for 
war. Wlicn this news reaelu'd the king, in the opinion that he would 
again twist the ears of Budeeii-oo/.-Zuiiian, he left Alung Mnsheen,^ 
going towards Herat. At that time Sliaikli .Fnlal-ood-dcen, AbooSuneed 
Pooranee, and Moulana ]\lahomed Soorkh, eame to the king from 
Budcen-ooz-Zumaii and Zoonoon, to make ilu; strong roots of peace. 
The king was outwardly not willing to make peace, but inwardly he 
placed the happiii(*ss of his son befon* his mind. 

The explanation of this abstract is this : — One or two days prior to 
the former battle, this exeellenl king had sent {Shaikh-ooUlslain, Sail- 
ood-deen, Ahmed 'ruflazanee, Shaikh Julal-ood-cteen, Aboo Sunecd 
Pooranee, and Syud (iliuyas-ood-dcon Mahomed Sudur, towards 
Gurmsere, to give advice to 13ndecn-ooz-Zuinan, and to bring him^from 
the jungle of enmity to the road of peace, Wlieii these three arrived 
nearFurat, they heard that Biulcen-ooz-Znman was comii^ quickly 
with a force against his father’s head ; then Shaikh Julal-ood-decn and 
Syud Ghuyas-ood-deon had an interview with Budecn-ooz-Zuman and 
Meer Zoonoon, when Shaikh Julal-ood-dcen spoke on the subject of 
peace to the prirfec, who replied, that if the king in his kindness would 
give him- suflicient country for the subsistence of himself and his 
followers, hd would follow the road of obedience to his orders, and 
place the saddle of submission upon his shoulders ; but that otherwise 
. he would not do so. The Shaikh and the Syud, receiyiDg tftir dismissals u 
came to the kiag/teiiing him what his son had said. Again, after^hc 
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battlei these two men, with Ameer Shaikh Ali TighaeC} went to 
Badeen*ooz*Zuman, and having conferred with him on the matter of 
peace, they returned to the king, representing to him that Meerza 
. Budeen-ooz-Zuman wished to hold, as formerly, the government of 
Seestan and Tuinachee, and that then he would not again be at enmity. 
The king did not agree to this, and leaving Alung Mnsheen, he marched 
towards Herat. After this, the people knew that the Sultan was going to 
fight against Budeen-ooz-Zuman and Zoonoon. At that time Amcor Ali 
Shcr came to the king from Herat, and as he made his Salaam ho 
received honour from hjs highness, whom he urged to be pleased with 
Budeen-ooz-Zuman, speaking in favour of reconciliation; when the 
Firman was written, placing Seestan and Furat in the hands of 
Budeen-ooz-Zuman, and Shaikh Ali Tigliacc took this Firman to him 
at Gore, when he proceeded from (lore to Seestan. This occurred in the 
latter days of Sufur 903 {a. v. 1497). 

An Account op tub Raisinc or Tin: Stanoaiid op*Di:PArn’ijnE by Meerza 
BoDKBN-ooz-ZrMAN Siiaii-Zadah, to take IIkiiat. 

When Sultan Hoosain Shah turned the bridle of his intention 
towards Astcrabad, Budeen-ooz-Zmnaii earne from Seestan, and Meer 
Zoonoon from Dawur, to the Sailaf of (Jon* ; and inlmiding to attack • 
, Khorasan, they eolleete<l the men of Iliizarali, the Nukdurees, and the 
Kubchags. After ronsiillalion, with an innumerable Iiosl, they marched 
against Herat. All tin* Sullarfs nobles’ callle that they found in the 
grazing district lh(‘y took, and pushed on towards Herat. This news, 
preceding them, reached Herat, wdum Ameer Nizam-ood-deen, Ali Sher, 
and the other nobles in that renownc'd city, fell into tlie ocean of anxiety: 
they strengthened the towers and parapets, and bringing the men of 
Bulookat into the fort, appointed them to remain there. When Budeen- 
ooz-Zuman came to the town of Admeeyah, Mccr Zoonoon marched in 
advance. Some of the men of Bulookat had remained at Baghat, who, 
ifecing Mcer Zoonoon with his large force, those who had the power, 
from consideration, brought presents before him, saying they did not 
advise hiat advancing any further, because Mahomed Moosoom Meerza 
had come from Chichuktoo, Mahomed Walee from Aundghas, Meerza 
Abdoola, the son-in-law of Abdool Bayce Meerza, Meer Baba Ali, and 
the sons of Khwaja Ufzul, with numerous and well appointed bodies of 
horse ; that they were a.ssembled near Baghat, lookin{j;,for his approach. 
Hearing this, Meer Zoonoon retreated a little, and wrote word of the 
circumstance to Budeen-ooz-Zuman, who came up and jpined him at 
Bnklnk. , Both of them were sitting in one tent when some from the 
.;a3Vftneed patti^ came in, saying that many men appeared coming 
Baghat. Meer ZoQ]B^nf upon this, mounted 'Wth his Urghoons, 



and turned his face to fight. The forces met near Alung Mushcen, 
\vh( 5 n the brave men of either side, drawing their swords, fell upon each 
other, fighting in such a manner that the dust from the field of the battle 
ascended to the heavens. .At that time, the light of the predomjnancc ’ 
of the crescent of the victorious banner of i^udecn-ooz-Zuman Meerza 
fell upon the scene of action. Tlic men of Herat, .seeing^ this, their 
hands stopped from tlieir work, their hearts h‘ft their places. First of 
all, Abdoola Meerza and Arneer Haba A li /led ; after these Mahomed 
Moosoom Meerza and Mahomed Walee. Jiiidcen-ooz-Zuman did not 
approve of entering the city, and turned his face in the direclion of the 
royal army. Tliose who /led from the battle ran to the fort, the gates 
of which they shut, giving into the hands of trusty men the towers and 
defences. JJudeen-ooz-Zuman and Zoonooii, m ith victory, returned to, 
and ciicampiul at, Ahjiig Mu^licen. Some days alb'r, they went to Pooli 
Malaii. 'J'hcy did not wish to fight against the city of Herat; their 
de.sirc was that the men of that j)laeo should give it up to them of their 
own a(‘cord. On this account, AiiH‘cr AH Sher spuke with great 
kindness, and gavo (‘neonrageinent to tJie p^‘()ple of the town, (»rdering 
his troops not to fight. Iiji this way forty days went, when nr^ws arrived 
that th(5 King had left Aslerabad, and that he was approaeliiiig. Upon 
this. Ameer All SIkt ^enl many snecossive lefU'rs to the prinee, ff)rl>id- 
ding his lighting against his fath(*r, and nupiesting him to l(‘ave Pooli 
Malan, and go to ^ome other plae<‘, so tiiat lie miglil not mec'l him, and 
that the lire of battle should not be again ignited. 

The prinee, approving of this advice, niaridied from Pooli Malan to 
Pooli Salan; from thence he relumed the bridle of hi^ intention to go to 
Ab Moorghtiii. 

An Account of Hi di.ln-ooz-Zi m vn Mukuza ohtaimncj tiii: Sri/VAM T op'*^ 
Bai.kii, and of Tur. 11 i:ti un of Mr.r.a Zoonoon and Shah Ej:g to 
Kandahau. 

When Biideen-i»oz-Zunian, leaving the vicinity of Herat, went to 
Moorghan, many of the men of Radghees and Chichuktoo went beneath 
the shadow of his standard, and Shah Beg. coming from Kandahar, 
joined him. In short, a very large force was collected. The prince 
sent some men to Piirindali Beg Bukslice, the Governor of Mum, desiring 
him to evacuate the fort ; but he would not listen to this. So Shah Beg, 
taking the Tukdvvees, and the Iluzarahs, marched against it, and with 
such armii as they had, they went against this fort. Purindah fought 
from morning till midday, when, his strength failing, Shah -Beg took the 
fort of Miiru, and making prisoner of the Bnkshec, sent him to the prince^ 
who, forgiving his fault, liberated him. At that tii^e ^h^king arAve^ 
at Herat, when heard the prince had a very large and duly prepet^ed 
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army, at^which his highness was much agilateil, bocanse at that time, 
from the constant harassing work at Asterabacl, his men and horses 
had become ihin and weakly, and without some rest they could not 
* fight against Budccn-ooz-Zuinan and Meer.Zoonooii. 'Phe king asked 
counsel from Moogurub-ool-ITuznitcc Sultan (the luinislor with his 
lilies), and they determined to conciliate the prince. Tlu'y sent 
Moolana Fuseeh-ood-deen Astcrabadcc to Ab Moorghan, to arrange this 
matter. Moulana Saheb, meeting Biideon-ooz-Znman and Zoonoon, 
communicated to them what he had to say, inviting the. prince towards 
the kindness of his fatlier. The prince, looking at the rights of his 
parent, agreed to make peace, and after many men had come and gone 
between them, it w«as settled to give to Bmlecn-ooz-Zmrian the Sultanut 
of Balkh, and its d(‘pcn(1eneies ; and that in that country the name of the 
prince should follow that of the. king. The prince, aft(»r this, left to go to 
Balkh. On the road, Khwaja Shuhah-ood-deen Abdoola Mnrwareed 
overtaking him, delivered the Firman of the Sultanut of Balkh to him. 
Aft<‘r his arrixal lluue, Budeen-ooz-Zuiiian l)e^to\ved gn*at lioncmr and 
distinction ii|)oor iVIeer Zoonoon and Shah Beg, and then gave them 
leave to depart for Kandahar, lie* gaxe Seestaii to Amef*r Sultan Ali, 
the brother of iMeer Zoonoon. 

In short, IMeer Zoonoon and Sliah Beg, raising tin* banner of govern- 
ment, arrixed at Kandahar. 

An Aeroi nt or InN-r-lloosxiN Mr.i.nzx i.oinu to Si;i’.sT/VN ; or Tin: Maiicii 
or IMr.i.u Z(!ono<in to tih: As^'Istxmi: or ins 1»Ki>Tni'.R ; and or tiih 
Battle in/rx\j:r.N Tin: Fmitie.s. ^ 

In tlie year i)OS (\. n. lo()*2), Ilajiin Boordee, and Ivhoda Koloc, 
Kolwal of tlie fort of Lush, lieeamc rebcdlious to Meer Sullau Ali 
^ Urglioon ; and wi'^hing the liappines.s of the King, they sent a petition 
to liis higline'-s, to the effeel .that if one of the princes threw tin* pre- 
pond(*ranee of Ins shadow over that country, as a matter of course 
Scesjan would be eoiKpiercd without dillicully. The* king then sent 
Ibn-i-Hoosain with 10,000 horse, and he arriving at, looted the borders, 
raising the standard of liis residence at Oog. Wlien this news reached 
Mccr Zoonoon, Ii(‘, on hearing it, marched with his son Shah Beg 
against him, and lie got over the road very cjniekly. One morning, 
when Ibn-i-Iloosain was asleep, and his troops here and there, Meer 
Zoonoon drew near Oog. The Meerza, hearing of this, with 1300 horsemen 
who were ready, went to meet him. Meer Fazil Kookooltash, and his 
uncle Magil Atkuli, were the leadcra of the advance of riic Urghoons. 
They formed their line in front of Ibn-i-Hoosain. The men of both 
quickl]^ too in their hands their swords, bows and arrows, and 
sptfars. Things were in this state, when Meer Zoonbon, with many 
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men of Tarkhan and Urghoon, came up on one side, and Shah Beg^ 
with tlie Yukkuhs, Tukdurees, and Iluzarahs, on the other; and 
in rear of these Bagur TJrghoon, and Beg Ali the son of Meer Sultan 
Ali Urghoon. These quic;kly came on the field of action ; thus Ibn*i- • 
lloosain became surrounded. In this condition the Mcerza fought for 
one hour, when, receiving a spear wound from Meer Fazfl Kookooltash, 
he turned the bridle of flight towards Herat, and Meer Zoonoon forbad 
pursuit of him. After this victory, Meer Zoonoon went to Seestanf and 
met his brother Meer Sultan Ali. In 909 (a. n. 1503) he returned to 
Kandahar. 

An Account of thi: Cm’tu'Ki: or Kauool nv IMaiiomkd MoKruM, tfib 
Son or Mi:i:ii Zoonoon, and otiuui 1n( idi:nts. 

Stability and perpetuity are peculiar to tlie inscrutable essence of 
God ! — 'Po make luigratiou from this had world belongs to men, who ate 
the inhahitant.s of one cjuartcT of it! 

Ill the y(‘ar 907 (a. d. 1501), Merrza Uliig Beg, tlie son of Sultan 
Aboo Suneeil Meerza, found the mercy of God in Ivabool. Ilis son 
Me(‘rza Abd-oo-Ruzag became ruler there, and sat on the throne of hia 
fatlier; but on aeeountof the youth of this jirince, enmity arose amongst 
the Ameers, and Shore Rnzm Zukkiih look into liis hands all the affairs, 
large and small. At that time Ameer Yoosoob, and Mahomed Kasim 
Beg, Ameer Yoonoos Mi, and som«‘ ollH‘r nobles, having left the city^ 
were walehing a favourai)l<‘ time. In sliorl, on the day of the Eed-i- 
Koorban, in tin* morning, wIkmi Slien* Ruzm wa> dunking conjee, these 
entered Kabool with 300 armed men, and drawing their swords of 
enmilVi they cut tl\c roots of his life. 

On this account, much d<'structioii came upon the men of Kabool. 
Intelligence of this reached Mahomed Mokeem, the younger son of Meer ^ 
Zoonoon, at (iurmscre, who, in the last day of 907 (a. d. 1501), collect- 
ing the llnzarahs and tlie Nnlvdiirees, placed the intention of taking 
Kabool beforr his mind, and he went in that direction. Meerza Abcf- 
oo-Ruzag, being unable to fight, fled ; and Mahomed Mokeem, taking 
the country, married the daughter of Mcerza UIng Beg. Nc,ws of this 
reached Budeen-ooz-Zurnan and Zoonoon, when they were on the 
banks of Ab Umweeyuh. They were pleased at it, but their anxiety 
exceeded their joy; and INIccr Zoonoon from thence wrote a letter to his 
son to terrify hinif^aying: “This bn.siness of yours is not good; it is not 
good, beetyisc you have done that which yon ought not to have done: 
now it is necessary that you are not careless of yourself, and do not place ^ 
the Ameers of Kabool near you.’’ Then Mahomed Mokeem dismissed 
from Kabool many of the people who had always been cdhnected l^itb 
the state, placing ucar himself bis own people ; and lie ruled Kabool* 
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After this, at the commencement of 910 (a, o. 1504), Huzrut Zalieer- 
ooR-Sultanut Wulkhitafut Mahomed Babur Badshah, returning from 
Samarkand, took the road to Kabool, and passing very quickly over 
• the intervening space, he shed honour aroui^d this city, fortunate by the 
aacredness of his “ blessed feet.” Mahomed Mokeem, not having 
strength to go out to fight the army of Mahorned Babur Badshah, sat 
down in the fort. After Kabool had been surrounded some time, the 
men* of Ooloos and Eemag were inclined to make their Hulaarn to the 
victorious Babur, and the men of the city were also well wishers to tho 
king. Mahomed Mokeem, being unable to remain, wrote to him for 
quarter, requesting leave to come to him to deliver up the keys of the 
fort. Huznit Badsluih Maliomed Bahadoor consented to this, and he 
took oath that when Mokeem opened the gales he would show him 
such kindness as he might merit. 

' Then Mahomed Mokeem, being an expectant of the kindness of the 
king, came forth from Kabool, and found tlie virtue of kissing the royal 
carpet; and he made suitable olh^rings to the king. 

^ Huzrut Babur, agreeably to his promise, showered upon him royal 
kindness, and then gave Jiim leave to go to his eoiinlry. 

An Arroi nt or Tnr Mahtmiuom or Mi:i:r Zoonoon Uuuiioon. 

The moon of the rnontli Mohurrum 913 (a. d. 1/507) had appeared, when 
Mahomed Khan fcJhaibanee Oozbuk, with forces out of number, like ants 
or locusts, crossing the ( ioorg, turned his intention towards taking Khora- 
nan. At this the royal family of Sultan lloosuin Meerza became greatly 
alarmed. Budeen-ooz-Zuman sent a courier to Meer Zoonoon, showing 
the eircumslaiicM* to liim. Meer Zoonoon eonslilled with those of his 
family who were near him, all of whom had dilferent opinions. At 
'^length, Zoonoon said It is necessary that I should go, for my man- 
hood does not give me leave to sit quiet. 1 do not expecit that I shall 
return, because the army of the Oozbiiks is very formidable and strong, 
abd it appears that the rule of the family of Sultan Iloosain turns its 
face towards declination.” In short, Meer Zoonoon, taking with him 
the lroops/)f Urghoon, departed to join Budecn-ooz-Zuman. He had 
only gone two or three marches,' when he received the news that his 
daughter Chochuk Begum had given her life to God at Herat. Although 
deeply distressed at this, he opened the tongue of thanks to God, that 
on the approach of these troublesome times he had become free from 
anxiety on that side. 

I At that time he sent a messenger to Shah Beg, telling him to proceed 
to the seat of government, Herat, taking with him the innocent ladies 
<7 thb family, give to those their food, and to remove their garments 
of affliction; adding that aftet thif he was to return quickly to Kandahar. 
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He 6r(lcr(!d Mahomed Mokecm to hold Dawur, Ameer Sirltan Ali 
to Klay in Soest in, and Ameer Janfur Ur^hoon, Abdool Ali Turkhan, 
and others, to remain at Kandahar. He impressed upon all these to 
place great care and watchfulness before their minds, and not to be • 
careless. Mccr Zoonoon then quickly inarching on, joined Budeen-ooz- 
Ziirnan, whose hand he liad the honour to kiss. All the princes and 
nobles look council with Zoonoon ; but they were aware that the deli- 
berations of man conhl not be a shield to the arrow of the fate of God, 
when it should b(‘ the d<*sir(‘ of the perpetual Master of the earth that 
the kingdom of Khorasan slioiild go into llie hands of Mahomed Khan 
Shaibance, and that the end of the reign of the family of Sultan lloosain 
should arrive ; that there would be no avail in as‘-eiMbling the troops of 
the eitif’s, and that there was no advantage in asking the aid of the 
deliberations of tlu' nobles. At that time the .‘iepoy.-^ of the Oozhuks and 
Mawiirannnhur, liad |)as‘-e(l the waters of Umweeyuli, when the princes 
and nobles of Khoni^tui fell into the sea of rare, and again eommenced 
consulting with each oilier. Meer Zoonoon, from hi•^ natural valour, 
thought it best to light ; Anu'er IVIahomed Burnodng Burlas deemed it, 
best that they should remain in the fort at Herat. Before the minds of 
all were unit('d upon one of llu'se two opinions, one morning, the signs 
of the close approach of llu* army of Mahomed Khan became as apparent 
as the misfortunes of heaven, and the royal troops of Mahomed Khan, the 
Burangurs and tin* Juwangur^, all prepared, came upon the field of 
battle. 

The princes, turning their attention to drawing up their troops, formed 
tliem ilia line upon the places for lighting. On both sides the clamour 
of the brave, the heating NugaraliN and the .sliouts of the; horsemen, 
reached above the planet in the seventh heaven. Meer Zoonoon, with 
the ligt'rs of the jungle of battle, fell U|)on the enemy, and by the 
striking of the swords of the design of the eroccxlile, numbers of the 
enemy who trod the path of valour vvere thrown into the waters of 
mortality. In this manner he several times fell upon them. But life 
forces of tlu' Oo/.buks w’ere double those of Khorasan; they followed 
eueh <»ther lik(‘.tlie waves of Wie ocean : therefore the two eojild not be 
won in liglit. In short, the jirinees lost all heart in fighting with them, 
and they turned the bridles of their intention towards the jungles of 
fliglil; and all the bodies of their troops, with great dispersion, fled 
towards Khorasajjj. Zoonoon fixed his foot on the battle-field, assaulted 
the enenyr on the right and left ; from the strokes of his sword the 
dust on the idaiii of battle had become red from the blood of the bravest^ 
of the enemy. He behaved with the greatest courage, till fit length the 
Oozbuks, coming on all sides of that noble ruler onthe^field of btttle, 

> a p 

he, receiving man,' wounds, fell from his horse. The enemy wished to 
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take him alive) to convey him to Mahomed Khen, but Meet Zoonoon did 
not give his body up to inactivity) but remained fighting until he died. 

A.N Account of some of the Circumsta^nces of Shah Beg, and Mabomed 

MokeeM) Urghoons* 

After the death of Mcer Zoonoon, these two brothers united at 
Kandahar, performing properly all the forms of lamentation. At this 
assembly Mahomed Mokeem, with all the Sirdars and troops, agreed to 
accept Shah Beg for the Sirdaroc. On that day, in the afternoon, Shah 
Beg ordered the Nobuts and Nitgarahs to be beaten as formerly, and 
he confirmed in their situations all who held ofiice under Meer Zoonoon. 
He did not oppose any, therefore all were happy to remain in his 
service. Shah Beg had given the ornaments of knowledge and respect 
to the commencement of his manhood. lie found a great share of 
wisdom, always associating with men of learning. When Mahomed 
Khan had taken Khorasan, he wont to Fiirat. From thence, proposing 
to take Kandahar, he turned the bridle of hi*^ intention that way. When 
he reached Gurmscre, Shah Bog and Mahomed Mokeem sent am- 
bassadors to him, saying they would obey lii.s orders; the sermon and 
coinage were altered to the name of Mahomed Khan Sliaibanec ; and 
they propust^d receiving the honour of making their Salaam to him. 

Mahomed Khan, being pleased with them, returned to Khorasan, 
sending three horse<«, a handsome Kliilat, and a tent, in charge of Abool 
Hadee and Khwaja Tai moor Tash. Shah Beg hearing of the approach 
of these, thought, by two coming, that it woubl be for two matters : cither 
that they were lo make* a treaty, or else that they wished to sec the 
extent of the city and his troops. At that time he sent men in all 
directions to collect his people, and taking many men, he went forth in 
front to meet them. He remained with them three days outside the 
city, and having pleafwd them, gave them their leave. 

During 913 (a. d. 1507), Mahomed Babur Badshah, raising on high 
th^ standard of departure to take Kandahar and Dawur, left Kabool and 
Ghuznee with many victorious troops. Shah Beg and Mahomed 
Mokeem went out lo meet, and fought with him on a field of battle. 
After many men had been slain, the breeze of victory struck the tassels 
of the banners of Mahomed Babur, and Shah Beg and his brother fled. 
All the countries of Kandahar and Dawur came into the hands of Babur, 
who took all the treasure which Zoonoon had caUected with so 
much labour, dividing it amongst his soldiery. Appointing his, brother 
^ultan Nasir-ood-decn Meerza Governor of Kandahar, •he himself 
returned Kabool, taking with him Mah Begum, the daughter of 
Mahcflned MoIAem. ^ Some months after this, Shah Beg and his brother, 
with* a numerous force, full of bravery, came upon KaiTdahar,* freeing 
<0 
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that country from Nasir-ood-dccn, who retreated to Kabool. Shah Beg 
and Mahomed Mokeem turned their hearts to putting to rights the 
arrangements of tlie country. 

At that time the angel ©f death came upon Mahomed Mokeem, who* 
passed from this to that world. Afterwards Mahomed Babur married 
Mali Begum to Kasim Kokuh, agreeably to the rules a^d forms of 
Mahomed. After a space of lime, slie bore a daughter, to whom was 
given the name of Naliecd Begum. Kasim Kokuh was afterwards 
killed, fighting against the Oozbuks. 

An Account or Shmi Bufi (iotng to take Hukdek, and ok tiik Flight 
OP Tin-: I)r.s(M:ND\NTs of Pnnii Wulltk BirRDAS. 

When Shah Beg ciiini* to Shawnl from Kandahar (Kunmlhar), Meer 
Fazil Kookoollash and Abdool Ali Tnrkliaii went to meet him, taking 
and showing to him for service many tribes of the neighbourhood, to 
the Sirdars of which Shah Beg gave encouragement, and they became 
expectants of his kindness; but the tribes were afraid of the army, not 
knowing where it was going. At length, they discovered it was going 
against Scebee, and by degrees this news reached the descendants of 
Sultan Peer VViillcc, who governed in that country, upon which they 
sent some of their confidential men with presents to Shah Beg, assuring 
him that they were liis most sincere welUw^ishcrs. After some time 
they were allowed to return, Shah Bt»g n^maining at Shawul, to make 
arrangements, lie spread the earj>et of consultation before his nobles, 
all of whom were of ojiinioii that it was best to go against Scebee; and 
Shah Beg thought so too, because in the year 91r> (a. n. lo()9), Shah 
Ismael had taken Kliorasan, and Sultan Babur was at Kabool, and 
between these the door of warfare was constantly open; and if in this , 
dissension Kandahar should pass from their hands, where should they a 
go to? So Shah Beg sent a body of troops from Shawul tow’^ards Seebee, 
and following these, he by successive marches arrived there, and took 
the fort. Of the men wlio were in it, some made their Salaain^others, 4 
who had houses there, lied to P^itchjioor. After this, Shah Beg scul 
Meer Forced Urghoon and others to Kandahar; he himself went 
towards Futehpoor, 50 kos from Secbcc, in the direction of Sind, now 
‘deserted, but the fort and houses still remain. When the descendants 
of Peer Wullec heard of this, they advanced to give him battle with 
1,000 horse aftvl two or three thousand men of the Dowlutshaees, the 
Burgudaccs, the Koozpaces, the Noorghaees, Beloochees, and other 
castes. Ilf the battle, Shah Beg was victorious. Some of the enemy were > 
slain, the rest fled to Sind. Shah Beg, after making the needful arrange- i 
ments, .returned to Seebee, where he stayed sometime, giving orders io^ 
build a house sEhd to make gardens. He built another fort, placing in it . 
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some of his veterans, and be himself then returned to Kandahar* After 
his return, he went to take exercise in Dawur, and towards Oumsere, 
giving encouragement to the inhabitants of all tlic places he visited* On 
• arriving at Dawur, the mother of Mah Begum, named Beebec Znreefuh, 
placing a coarse black woollen cloth round her neck, stood before the 
door of his house, and on Shah Beg^s arrival, she placed her hands on 
the hem of Iii^ garment, saying : ‘‘ Mah Begum is the memorial of your 
brother ; it is necessary that by some means or other you bring her back.” 
On hearing this, a fresh burn of the aflhclion of separation fell upon the 
heart of Shah Beg, who, towards the recovery of Mah Begum, consulted 
secretly with those behind the curtain. Fatima Sultan Begum and 
Khanuzud Begurn, the two wives of Shah Beg, advised that Bowlut 
Kutuh, who was a slave girl in the Ilarem of Mahomed Mokoem, 
should be sent to Kabool, and that by some device she should meet Mah 
Begiim, and bring the news ; that after this, a party of their Irusly near 
relations should go, and sr»crelly taking her out of Kabool, and proceed- 
ing by the road through the Jliizarah eonniry, biing her to Kandahar. 
Shah Beg, approMiig of this advice, man h‘( 1 Dowlut Kutuh to JDowlut 
Khan, and ^ent her to Kabool By great ingimuily she got into Mah 
Begum’s hoii’xe, passing hciselfoifas one unknown; but when there was 
no one eKc present, she spoki* that winch was in lier heart. Hut Mali 
Begum would not agre e, learmgfor her lile, because she had been taken 
away by Babur Shah, s.ijing : “(Sod forbid! — Iml after my arrival at 
Kandahar, my relations, lor the sake of their repnlalions, may destroy 
me.” To rcimne this dread, Dowlnl Kiiliih was coiihtantly taking oaths 
of wmghl before hec, when she at last agreed to escape secretly. 

Dowlut Kutuh conveyed this news to Shah Beg, who, on hearing it, 
was very happy lie sent Baba Mcerkui Sarlian, Dowlut Khan, and 
others to Kabool ’riiese, going through Iluzarah, took more men from 
thence, and ai riving at Kabool, they pul up outside the town. In two 
or three days, having rested llicir cattle, and having shod their horses 
w^th reversed fchoes, they were all ready to depart. One day Mah 
Begum wffit to the bath in the afternoon ; at sunset slic left it, and 
with Dowlut Kutuh she joined her friends. But she did not bring her 
daughter Nahecd Begum, then a year and a half old. After joining 
her friends, she remembered her child, and was much afflicted ; but 
these thought it a great blessing that she herself had come, and at once 
mounted, taking her with them. They marched tjjat entire night, 
baiting in the afternoon of the following day to eat food. After going 
another night and day, they got over the path of fear, and arrived in the 
Uuzarah jountry. Here they stopped some days to refresh, and then 
imicCeded to^fandahar. Shah Beg came to the door to meet her, 
showing great kinoneas to Jher,' end taking her in his .anns, hh carried 
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her into the house. He gave horses and Khilats to those whef attended 
her, making them all happy. One year after the death of Kasim Koknb, 
Mah Begum was married to Shah Hoosain. 

An Account of some of the Circumstances of Shah Beg. 

When Shah Ismael in 917 (a. d. 1511), look Khorasan, the star of his 
sovereignty shone forth brightly. He killed Mahomed Khan Shaibanee 
Oozbuk, after which he attained great strength. Those who were*ncar, 
and those who were far away, when they heard of his army, they all 
feared. At that lime Derniish Khan, coming towards Furat and Seestan, 
raised the standard of his authority on high. Shah Beg, on hearing 
this, was alarmed, and took counsel with his friends, saying: “I am 
fallen between two kings such as fire and water: on one side is Shah 
Ismael, on the other Babur Shah.” lU^ friends in their wisdom settled 
that he should go to Shah Ismael, through the introduction of Dermish 
Khan; and that it was necessary to make friends with Babur Badshah. 
So he sent Kazee Abool Iloosain with many presents to Kabool, declar* 
ing that he was the very great friend of the king, and he himself, through 
Dermish Khan, went to Shah Ismael, who was very kind to him, 
excusing him from bowing his head, and ordering him to make his 
Salaam in the manner of Chughtiyuh, bending the knees. 

Shah Beg remained in attendanct* a long lime, the king promising 
that he should have leave to depart on the first day of spring. Dermish 
Khan was sent to the fort of Kkhtiyar-ood-deen, when the flatterersi 
turned the temper of the king from Shah Beg by evil words. As the 
spring drew near, on the plea of some pretended business, Ismael 
withdrew his face from Shah Beg, and confined him in the fort of Zufur. 
His attendants, being helpless, some remained secretly there, others went 
to Kandahar. When Shah Ismael went to remain at Irag, Mehtur 
Soonbool, a slave of Shah Beg’s, went to Zufur, setting up a sweetmeat 
shop underneath where his master was confined. Through his sweet- 
meats he became acquainted with all the prisoners, and somctiipes he 
ventured inside, when by signs he understood what Shah Beg wanted, 
and it was arranged between them, that twelve of his trusty men should 
come, and taking him from thence, convey him to Kandahar. Mehtur 
Soonbool told these men to come, and then be cooked some sweet- 
meat, with which he mixed intoxicating things, which he gave according 
to custom to th<*«[loor-keepers, who, after eating it, loosened the bridle of 
alcrtnesA from their hands. After this, the twelve men came to the 
slave’s shop^ and he, taking two of them, went to the tower where Shah 
Beg was kept, and with a rope they lowered him down; but the rope 
^'being short, he let go, and fell to the earth, when, o^acc<Rint of th^iro^na^* 
on his legs, he *fc]l on his face ini^iead of on hxa feet, breaking oiSe of 
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his teetH. He then mounted a horse, and after marching all that night 
and the next day, he by some means got another horse. In this manner 
he arrived where there was no fear. The keepers of the prison, on 
coming to their senses, made great search, « but not being successful, 
with great vexation they returned back again. 

Aff Account of Maiiombd Babur Badsiiah going against Kandahar. 

When Babur Badshah heard of the imprisonment of Shah Beg, he 
determined to take Kandahar; but from many impediments which ' 
existed in the direction of the towns of Mawrauh,Unur, and Budukshan, 
he could not bring forth that which wan on his breast. But when he 
had put his heart at ease with respect to those, with a very large force, 
he raised on high the standard of march against Kandahar. Shah Beg 
collected in the fort all the necessary articles of subsistence that he 
could find, and making up his mind to hold and fight the city, he 
repaired the towers and defences, placing men of trust over these. He 
sent spies into the royal army, to discoxer and let him know daily fresh 
news as to their condition, stnuigtli, &c. When these arrived there, 
and saw the army, tliey sent word that the king, with a large force, and 
great munitions of war, had turned his fa<-e that way. Shah Beg, with 
much valour, declared it as liis opinion lluil they ought to go out to . 
fight on the plain; and he consulted with his friends on this, all of whom 
decided that it was necessary for them once to try their strength on the 
battle-field, where, if (lod showed the face of victory in the looking- 
glass of their desire, it would be as they wished ; if not, they could 
return to the fort and fight there. But, as Babur Badshah drew near, 
he became indisposi'd, so much so that his sepoys’ hearts left their 
places, and their hands let go their work. Shah Beg, hearing of this, 
sent a valuable present to the king by influential men of the city, laying 
the foundation of peace betweeiji them. Babur sent a horse and aKhilat 
to him, and then, turning his face, he took his army back to Kabool. 

* Sly5t.h Beg went to Seebec, remaining in that country some time, 
telling his nobles that Babur Badshah had come this time to see 
the road te Kandahar : it is probable that he will again raise on high the 
banner of march against it next year; for until he has turned me out of 
my place, he will not find repose.” To confirm this, he advanced two 
proofs, one of which was, that “ Mahomed Mokeem having done that • 
which he ought not to have done, that thorn rankled*in his (Babur’s) 
heart. On this account he took away Mokeem’s daughter.: he also 
thinks that if he does not take Kandahar, the Urghoons (Oochforbid !) may 
/again do^as Mokeem did. The other proof is, that the king has many 
prinlest who Have ^ot strength to fight the Oozbuks and Kuzulbashecs, 
bur they are strong cnougj^ to iigainst me: on thisT account, some 
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day they will take Kandahar; so it is necessary for me to be dlert, and 
careful on all sides.” 

In the early days of the cold season, he sent 1,000 horsemen from 
Seebee towards Sind. Thjcse looted the villages of Kahan and Bagh- 
banan in the month Zilkiit 921 (a. n. 1515). Mukhdoom Janfur, who 
was one of the well known men of learning of Sind, says that he heard 
from Meerza Eesa Turkhan, that in this expedition 1,000 camels 
belonging to the wells of the gardens fell into the hands of that force. 

* From this the produce and cultivation of that country may be under- 
stood. This force remained a week in the vicinity of those places. 

During that year, as Shah Beg had foretold, Babur Badshah came 
upon, and surroiind(;d Kandahar. He commenced digging mines, on 
account of a famine that .M.*ason. This siege caused very great distress 
to the citizens. Jn short, j)eacc was made. In the early days of 
the month Pct‘r, on arconni of fever attacking his troops, Babur 
was forced to return to Kabool. During this year, Shah Hoosain, being 
displeased witli hi.s father, left Kandahar, going to Babur Badshali, who 
received him with the cy(‘ of kindness. lie stayed two years near the 
king, during which jieriod Babur was constantly saying that he had not 
come for 8crvi<;c, but to learn the customs of kings from him. 

In 922 (a. d. 1510), before the collections of tribute in grain were 
made, the standard of march of Babur Badshah arrived at Kandahar, 
when he encircled it. By his eornin^g at that time, Shah Beg became 
much distressed, so he sent Shaikh Aboo Sniieed Poorance to make 
terms of peace, upon which Khwaja Abdool Uzecii came into the city, 
when a treaty was written, to llie cftect that in the following year Shah 
Beg should deliver up the city to Babur Badshah, who returned to 
Kabool after this was settled. 

Shah Beg then .strengthened Shawul, and he remained there and at 
Seeheo. In 92o (a. d. 1517), agreeably to the treaty, he sent the keys 
of the royal palace and fort of Kandahar to the king, who much approved 
of this conduct. &hali Beg passed the next two years in Shawul afld , 
Seebee, with great diiliculty : one season his sepoys had nothing to eat 
but carrots and turnips. At length, being helpless, he turmed his face 
towards looting Sind, and a second time his troops came to the fort of 
Maehce, and to the country of Chandooka. During that year, Durya 
» Khan, who was called the son of Jam Nindah, the ruler of Tatta, taking 
a large force, amved near Seebee. At this time Shah Beg was not 
present, Jiaving gone on an expedition against Seestan. There was 
much fighting between the Moguls (of Seebee) and the Sindees, in 
which Aboo Mahomed Meerza drank the sherbet of 
Rotee Beg, and the few men of the Urghoons and jiuzafhhs who Verc ^ 
. iherc> did very *geod service, and the Sindees went back to Tatta again. 
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In that year Jam Nindali, taking the articles of his beingi went to 
the world of everlasting life, and Jam Pheroz sat in his place ; and this 
I have mentioned before. 

During the life*time of Jam Nindah the* men of Dowlutshaee and 
Noorghace, coming to Tatta, went into his presence. Rai Beg 
Urghodn, jivith some followers, also came there, because he had spilt 
blood with his hand : to these the Jam assigned a quarter to live in, called 
Mo^ulwara. Meer Kasim Rubkee also came in secret, and slopped 
some time in Tatta, and having made himself acquainted with all its 
circumstance*^, he went back to yiiah Beg, to whom he gave temptation 
to go and take it, and on what he said Shah Beg prepared a force for 
that purpose, in the latter days of that year. Historians say, that when 
he began to eolleet men at Futehpoor, great numbers joined him ; that 
from thence he sent a large body under Beg Albee Meerza and other Sir- 
dars, to Shawul, to prol(‘cl his family and lh(‘ fort ; hcj left Sultan Maho- 
med at Seebee, and placed some men in Fiilelipoor and Gunjabah. 
Jle placed under Meer Fazil Kookooltash 1(),2()() brave men, sending 
him in advance towards 'ratta, he himself following. 

When Shah Bt'g halted at Baglibaiian, the head men came and paid 
their respects to him. ll wa*^ the wish of Shah Beg that all the people 
should come of their, own accord and obey liim, but these would not do 
.so; then lie marched upon 'i'atta by the way of Goondee, and by succes- 
sive marches lie arrivinl on the bank of the Klianwah (eanal), 3 kos to 
the north of Talla. wln‘re he hailed. Shah Beg remained some days, 
Considering liow to cross the canal, \ylien* one day a poor man was seen 
coming over on fool, lie was seized by the men on ehoUee (guard), and 
through intimidation he agreed to show the way, and A bdoor Rahman 
Dowlutshaee, jiulling his horse into the water, followed him, and 
after having erossc‘d over he came back again, and gave the news to 
Shah Beg. On the lllh Mohurrnrn, 92G (a. d. 1509), leaving many to 
take care of his camp, he himself put his horse into the canal, his army 
fcllo^wing him. In short, the whole crossed over, and arrived near 
Tatta. Durya Khan, leaving Jam Pheroz in the city, went forth to the 
fight, with many men. The battle began between the two armies, and 
they fought to such an extent, that it cannot be described by the pen. 
At length victory came to Shah Beg, and Jam Pheroz, turning his face 
in the direction of flight, crossed over the river to the other side. Durya 
Khan, after being made prisom*r, was slain with the mtsn of Summah. 

Shah Beg gave Tatta up to plunder till the 20th Mohurrum, Jiis troops 
tlp^wisg the dust of villany on the heads of the inhabitants. 

' is true that << when a strong king enters a town it becomes desolate !*’ 

Shah Beg seized and confined many of the families of the men of 

s * 
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note of the city, for he was angry. His anger ceased thrdiigh the 
exertions of Kazec Kazin, who was the Kazec of the town, in this 
manner : — Ills family was confined, and he, like one out of his senses, 
went about the streets scclgng, as if looking for something be had lost. 
In this condition he wrote a letter, in wliich he showed forth the 
unhappy state of the people. This was given to Shah Beg by Hafiz 
Mahomed Shureef J^rnam. On reading it, Shah Beg’s heart was 
affected ; he gave orders to have it promulgated by tom-tom, that none 
of his men were to lay hands on the citizens, and taking an arrow from 
his quiver, he gave it to Kazec Kazin, and sending a man with him, 
directed that such people as he should point out were to be made over 
to him. 

Previous to this, .lam Pheroz, with a small body of followers, went to 
the village of Perar, whc‘re he sat under great airiiction, for his family, 
and that of Nizam-ood-deen, remained in Tatta, and he knew that his 
affairs could only be improved by his attendance on Shah Beg. So he 
sent a well-spoken man to him, by whom he conveyed a most humble 
verbal message: ‘‘My degree is so small, that I could not fight with 
one of your sepoys. This business, which has come to this result, has 
been brought about by fear for my life, and by the instigation of others: 
if the water of your kindness and forgiveness washes oflT the dust of my 
faults, I will j)laee the ring of submission to yonr orders in my ear, and, 

M as long as I live, iny fool shall not swerve from the patlnvay of 
obedience to you ; and when your hon(>ral)le troops shall leave, and 
encamp outside the city of I will come to your presence, and give 

light to my eyes, which arc clear-eyed by the dust of your doorway.” 
Shah Beg, with great kindness whieh was in his original nature, at 
this humility, i)itied him gn'atly : to those who came from him he gave 
Khilats, sending messages full of kindness '.riien Jam Pheroz, with his 
brethren, came to the waiter side at Perar, and suspending his sword 
from his neck, he made humble submission. Shah Beg directed Ula-ood- 
decn, the son of IMuobanik Khan, to permit the families of Jam Phero*z 
and his relations to go to him. In the latter end of Sufur, Shah Beg 
left Tatta. At his first encampment, Jam Pheroz sent him many accept- 
able presents, and, through the introduction of the nobles, he attained 
the honour of kissing the hand of Shah Beg, and, in his presence, the 
Jam much lamented what he had done. Shah Beg gave him a large 
sum of money i»a present, and also the Khilat which Sultan Hoosain 
had conforred upon Mcer Zoonoon ; on receiving which, Pheroz became 
very happy. • He also gave to him all the chief buildings in Talta, 
desiring him to go there, and take his people to their homes, , 

Shah Beg then held consultation with his chiefs, qfoposfhg^^^SiAd is. : 
a large countr/;*niany men will be required to tsJee care of it— a few, 
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cannot 90 ; it seems proper to makeone-half of it over to Jam Pheroz, 
and to leave the rest under our men of trust/’ It came into the wisdom of 
the council, that it would be preferable to make over to the Jam the 
tsountry from Lukee, near Sehwan, to Tcdta, and that the eountry 
above Lukee should remain in the hands of his (Shah Beg’s) slaves. 
After settling the treaty, Shah Beg, by successive marches, arrived *at 
Sehwistan, the men of which, before his arrival, had gone off to Tuluh- 
tee, where numbers were collected— among them, many of the tribes of 
Shuhta, and Sodah, all of wiioin had agr€‘,ed that they would not with- 
draw the hand from war as long as they lived. Shah Beg took the fort 
of Sehwan. He then sent Kazoe Kazin to the sons of Durya Khan, to 
try and induce them to Icavci the jungle of enmity, and to bend their 
heads in the path of submission. When he came to these, they would 
not agree to what he said. Shah Beg then came, and halted opposite to 
Tuluhtec, and ihn'c days after, a man, coming from thcncc, sliowed 
hirn the strength of tlic enemy, saying Mahomed Khan and Mutun Khan 
(the sons of Durya Khan) proposed coming to Ids presence, but that 
Mukhdoom Bulal, the chief priest of that country, had prevented them 
from doing so. in«itigating them to fight. 'I'his was in this manner— 
when Shah Beg eompiered 'ratta, he placed a fine on this priest. 

Shah Beg that night collected boats, and in the morning Mccr Pazil 
Kookooltash crossed th«‘ river by these, and the Urghoons, thcTurkhans, 
and the whole army. At breakfast time Shah Beg followed them. All 
the men of Tuluhtec canic forth from their fort, Runmnl and -Todah, 
Sodah, being in advance. Meer h’azil, with the vanguard, began the 
attack, breaking the enemy’s force ; and when Shah Beg came up, the 
battle was taken to the gales of the fort, and his men, falling upon the 
enemy with great impetuosity, many of the Summahs were killed. 
Some, throwing themselves into the river, drank the water of the ocean 
of death ; some fled to Sehwislap. Shah Beg remained three days in 
Tuluhtec, giving to the wind.s of death the harvest of the lives of those 
, men. , In this battle the Sodahs fought well, fixing their feet of valour 
on the battle-field. Most of them were slain. 

• 

An Account of Shah Bku senoino his Son Shah Hoosain prom Shawul 
and Seebee to expel Jam Sulah-ood>dben. 

When Shah Beg, having conquered Tatta, gave the government of that 
country to Jam Pheroz, and returned towards Seebee and Shawul, and 
when those men of the Jam’s who through fear had fled were now again 
collected near him, at that time Jam Snlah-ood>deen (v^o formerly 
, hoisted on.bigh the standard of war against Jam Pheroz, after the death 
fiatber, Aid w}|o for some short time raled over Tatt2^ and was 
defeated by the stratagem of Darya Khan, and went tb tluzerat) again 
. •!! 
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lurning the desire of government on his head, with 10,000 horseitien (com- 
posed of the three sects of Jharejas, Sodahs, and Kungurs) turned his 
fare towards Sind. Sliah Bog had left in Tatta Meet Aleek Urghoon, 
Sultan Mahomed Bog Lar, with others, to -give confidence to Pheroz,* 
who, hearing of this, wrote a letter to Shah Beg, which they sent by a 
Kosid. The Jam also sent with pmeh despatch Ula-ood-deon the son 
of Moobaruk Khan, saying he n(!cdod aid. When this news came, Shah 
Beg called his nobles, asking tludr advice. They said it was be.«?t that 
lie should send his son Shah Iloosaiii with a good force, and that he 
should arrive quickly to the help of .lam Pheroz. On the 14lh 
Mohurrum, 927 (a. i>. ]o 21), Meer/a Shah Tfoosain left Sliawnil, and in 
twenty days li(‘ g<it over the road, and arrived al Tatta, and Shah Beg 
sent olli<*r troops auti siipjdies after him Wh(‘n tlu‘ news of the 
arrival of Shah Ifoosaiti n‘aeh<*(l Siilali-ood-decMi, lie relreali'd, and going 
to Joon, halted then* Jam IMiero/ lidt the city, and wont out to meet 
Shah lloosain, bringing idm pn sents; and having an int(‘rview with ' 
him, Shah Iloo^aiii, according to what fallicr had ndd him, showed 
mneli kindness and disliiictioii to llu* .lam. Thesi' two, coHceting 
as many men as they could, niarehed against Siilah-ood-doen, and when 
they had got some marches, In* also got ready, sending his son Haibut 
Khan, the son-in-law of Sidtau Moozidlur Guzeratce, in advance. 
Moerza Shah lloosain had in front Aleerza K(“<a Turkhan, and others, 
and the light eoiumcnccd. The Mogul s<*p(»\s -^ti'iitly fixed the foot of- 
bravery on tlie jilain i»f battle, slaying nnnibers (d the men of JamSulah- 
ood-deen, and Shah lloosain, eoming uji, broke liis army. The son of 
Sulah-(u>d-d<’eu bdl, healing which his father, with many men, fell 
njuui the foret's of Shall 1 loosjiin, fighting gallantly ; but at length he 
also was killed, and then those who escaped the sword fled to Guzerat. 

Meorza Sliah Hoosain, the conqueror, remained three days on the 
field of action, lie then turned back with Jam Plieroz. 

In the month of Bnbei'-oos-Saiu'e, Shah Beg, coming with all the, 
families to Bagldianan, wrote a Firman to Shah Hoosain, calling him 
and all the nobles. Willi Shah Beg were some of his relatives, and 
taking these alone, he went against the men of Machcc (those who 
were disobedient), all of whom he killed, looting their property, cattle, 
A'c. and razing their houses and fort to the ground. 

An AecovNT ott^SiiAU Bnr/s So.TorRN at Bagiibanan, and of his going 

FROM THENCK TO ScHWISTAN. 

When Slftih Beg was in Baghbaiian, Meerza Shah Hoosain came with 
victory : his father embraced him with great aflection, showing hitn every 
kindness. He also directed kindness to the chiefp of the army. 
remained there s*ome time after the arrival of 6bah Hoosain, that he*and 
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the trooj^s might have repose. Then, leaving him there, he himself, 
with the chief Sirdars, and a large force, and having the principal men 
of Baghbanan with him, went to Sehwistan. Having inspected the 
• fort at Sell wan, he placed a Thana there, junder some of bis men of 
experience, directing that all the tribute paid in kind should be Col- 
lected in it. He told the Sirdars remaining there to build houses for 
themselves, dividing such as were there among them. He tlich returned 
to Baghbanan. From thence he strengthened the bridle of his intention 
to go to Bukkur. At that time Kazee Kazin came : he received a large . 
present in money from Shah Beg. On liis first march from JJaghbunaiiy 
men from JamPheroz arrived, bringing pclilions from him : they plaeeci 
front of Shah Beg oirerings of a horse and presents sent by their 
mkster. Shah Beg, giving them Khilats and pn*s(»nls in reliirn, gave, 
tbepi leave to depart, giving llunn a lc*U('r for llie .Iain, writing fis fol- 
lows: ** It is my intention to lake ilie country of Oiizcrat. WJum il 
shall come into my hands, I will ctniainly leav(‘ Sind in your jiosses- 
sion, as before.*’ He then w<*iil towards Biikkiir 

An Account ov tiii. l)i.sTui*rTit)N or rm: Pr:oi‘UK or tiik Thiok or 

i)ll \HJJ \. 

When Shah Beg arrived at (*lian(h>oka, wliich is 30 kos, west of 
Bukkur, Sultan Mahomed Khan, the son ofjMcer h\izil Kookoollash, sent 
Baba t’hochnk lUkuh to hi'- father, lidling him all tlie circumstances of 
the country under him (Bukkur) Meet Fazil made this known to 
Shah Bog, wdio gave Inin Icavi* to depart, with 200 liorse. So leaving 
Chandooka, he ero>sr(l the river opposite to il. ’I’o all the head men of 
the villages who came to him he gave great eneonragement, taking them 
with him. When he got to Bliiiyaloe, Sultan Mahomed proposed 
going to meet his father, bnl lu;, hearing of this, sent word to his son : 

no account put your foot oyulsidc the fort; act like a brave man, 
get into your hands all your enemies, and imprison them in Bukkur/’ 
Wheq Sultan Mahomed Khan was placed in authority over Bukkur, 
the Sodiits (Syuds) became surely for him, and Shah Beg directed that 
the chief men of the Dharejas should live in the fort ; but these, from 
want of wisdom, broke these orders, and withdrew, and, opening the 
gate of war, they wished to annoy Mahomed, exerting themselves to 
get him out of the fort. They ceased paying tribute, and when 
M^homed^s men went to them, they were treated withr indignity, and 
sent back again. Collecting many men, they prepared a field of battl(% 
near Loree (Rorec). At that time Sultan was twelve ycartf of age, and 
being youfig and hasty, he wished to go against them; but the Syuds 
' fqrba^e fed ^ould not permit him to go to fight, giving him 
enceuragement and confidence. The Dharejas twice ihadc great efforts 
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to cross the water to take him, but the Soduts, finding this, stood op to 
fight, manning the towers and gateways ; but the Dharejas did not agree 
to fight with them. 

Meer Fazil arriving nc^r Bukkur, Lalec Muhur, the head man of the ' 
Zemindars, 'v^ith his brethren, came to pay his respects: he received 
honour. The head men of the Dharejas, being helpless, a)so came in 
to him, to such an extent, that on reaching Bukkur there were forty- 
seven of these with him. f^ultan Mahomed received honour by kiKsing 
. his father’s foot, telling him his grievances, in revenge for which he 
(Meer Fazil) slew twenty-seven of the Dharejas. When Shah Beg 
heard that Meer Fazil had reached Bukkur, he quickly started, and 
halted on the plain near Sukkur. Sultan Mahomed had an interview 
with him, kissing his feet, and receiving great kindness from him. 
Kazec Kazin, who, previous to Mahomed coining, had spoken to Shah 
Beg, now arrived, bringing some of the town’s-pcople with him. Sultan 
Mahomed told Shah Beg of the conduct of llie Dharejas, on hearing 
’which he turned his face towards Kazee, who said : “ This country of 
Sind becomes inundated, and from the waters *many thorns arise : to 
root these out, it is necessary that you take an axe in your hand.” On 
hearing this, Shah Beg gave orders for the destruction of the Dharejas, 
and Mahomed, going to the town, in that night he struck the necks 
of those people, casting them out from a lower which was called 
Khoonce Burj (the bloody lower). The following morning, taking the 
Syuds with him, he went to Shah Beg, obtaining an audience for them, 
speaking to him favourably of their good will. Shah Beg, on hearing 
this, addressed them kindly, asking after their families, and giving them 
honour. When the assembly broke up, he called Mahomed on one side, 
asking him about these Syuds. He repeated what he had said, adding 
that although well-wishers, still it was not jiroper that so many of one 
caste should remain in the fort. Sliah Beg laughed at this, saying he 
had given a good recommendation for them. He then sent word to 
these Sodats by Humza Beg, that the Moguls had all brought. their 
families with them, and that these must be jilaced in the fort ; that 
it was necessary, therefore, that all the Syuds should go and iive in one 
or two of the largest houses, and that all the other buildings must 
be given up to them. The Syuds did not sec fit to remain in the fort, 
making it known to Shah Beg that they would leave it, to which 
he agreed, givings them ground in Roree to build upon. 

The Syuds arc inhabitants there to this very day. 

After this, •Shah Beg went into the fort, and was pleased on seeing it. 
He distributed the houses amongst his chiefs and soldiers.* He then 
measured out the fort, and dividing it into separ%^e pafts, he allotted 
these over to hiS nobles, that they might each build from hand to hfind 
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((|ttickly). ThesCi breaking down the fort of Alorey whioh was formerly 
the seat of government, brought the burned bricks from thence. They 
also pulled down many houses of the Toorks and Summahs, which 
• were about, and with these materials they bynilt the fortifications of the 
fort of Bukkur. When the foundation of this fort was about to be dug, 
Shah Beg paid to Sliah Hoosain : ** Those two hills which are to the 
south are against this fort : first of all we must care for them, and then 
put dur hands to building this.’’ In about an hour afterwards, having 
thought upon it, he remarked : ** It is best to build the fortifications of 
this fort at once, in the first place, for the river being on all four sides 
of it, it is not necessary to have much fear for those hills, because the 
king who is powerful to take this fort, he will not surround it, and the 
king and chiefs who are defeated will do nothing.” In short, after some 
time, the works of the fort reached their end, and he arranged that Shah 
Hoosain and himself should live in the citadel. Ife also gave room 
there to a few of his nobles, such as Meer Fazil and his sister, Sultan 
Beejah, Mulik Mahomed Kokiih, Meer Maliomed Savhan, and Sultan 
Mahomed Mohurdar. 

Those fortifications are standing at the time of writing this book, 1009 
(a. d. 1600). 

One year afterwards, when Shah B(»g had pat his heart at rest 
regarding this fort, and by his arrangements with the Ryuts, he turned 
his attention to punishing those Beloochees who would not take their 
bands out of dissension, and he determined that the fire of their discord 
must be quenched by the water of the sword. lie. saw the face of this 
business in ihv. looking-glass of deliberation in this manner : to place in 
every village of these Beloochees bodies of his tried men, who should 
stay there some time ; (hat a certain period should be fixed upon, when 
at one and the same time those bodie.s of men should destroy each of 
those villages. 

In short, as he proposed, he sent these ttoops to every village of these 
Beloophees, and going there, these waited for the appointed time : when 
it arrived, all taking their .sword.s in their hands, they brought the affairs 
of these people to an end. In these encounters, forty-two villagers 
were killed and wounded. 

In the beginning of the cold season of 928 (a. n. 1G22), leaving 
Paynadah Mahomed Tarkhan as Governor of Bukknr, Shah Beg, with 
a very large force, marched to take Guzerat. At evdPy halting-place 
he punished the disturbers of the peace on both sides of the |ivor, clear- 
ing the country of them. He then arrived at Chandooka, tkrherc Meer 
Fazii became sick from fever, so, obtaining leave to return, he went 
b^ck^o sBukk^r, an^ Baba Ahmed, his son, also had permission to 
aocdbii>aiiy^ and attend upon him. Shah Beg, seeing sickness of 
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Meer Fazil, became very sorrowful ; in this affliction he becajAie aware 
that Mcer Fazil had heard — Oh my quiet people, return to your God 
with pleasure !” (Koran) ; and that he had joined the people of Paradise. 
Shah Beg and Shah Hoos^in, on this account, became much dejected ; 
and that night Sultan Mahomed Khan, and all the nee^ relatives of 
Meer Fazil, had leave given to them, and these, in the hope of finding 
him alive, went with great haste, arriving at Bukkur the next morning, 
when they found that he had left this world, so, putting on the winding- 
sheet, they placed him in his grave. On the third day, Shah Beg came 
with haste, performing all the customs of mourning, taking off the clothes 
of affliction from the members of the family, saying : “ The death of Meer 
Fazil shows me the road to death, I sliall follow him!’’ The people of 
the assembly, licaring this, begged for morey, saying — “ May you live 
He went from thence to lli(‘ Harem, to the attendants of which he said 
the same. 'Fhese exclaimed as the others had done, saying — “ What 
words are you bringing npoji your longue ?” In short, Shah Beg, with 
Shah Iloosain, and all the* Ameers, having done everv thing that was 
necessary, marched away, and punishing those on either bank who were 
IroublcHome, he set his heart at ease, and by the way of Tatla he went to 
take Ciuzerat. Hy successive marches he arrived at Akhum, from 
whence, sending to call Jam Pheroz, he remained there some lime. 

An Account oftiik Dr.PATiTfTiii'. or Shah Bia; ruoMTiiis World, in which 

Tiiran: is TRorma:. 

The decree — ‘‘ Upon every one death will eomc !” (Koran) is ap- 
proaehing all; and the di'enu* — “All that bri'alhe arc the drinkers of 
the sln*rbel of death !” (Koran) is eomiiig down on each. 

Wh(»u Shall Beg had set his mind at case with respect to the affairs 
of Bukkiir and Sehwislan, he propo.^ed to lake Guzerat. After leaving 
Bukkur, the news renclied him that Babur Badshah had arrived at 
Bheeruh, and Khooshab, and that he intended to take Hindoostan. 
Shah B('g, (»n luMring this, said to those at the assembly : “ Babhr 
Badshah will not c\en pt'rmit me to remain in Sind. Somo day he 
will Ifike this country from me, or from my dcsecndanls : it ie fit for me 
to go away to some other place.” When this care fell upon him, some 
disease was bad within liim : such medicines as wore given made no 
impression upon him, and ho made the journey to that world before 
reaching Guzeral. It is written, that when near death, he called Hafiz 
Mahointul Shureef, saying to him — “ Read a chapter of the Yaseen.” 
When ilaii9 came to “ It is not proper for me that I should not read 
prayers to Him who created me, to whom we all shall go,”. Shah Beg 
became revived, saying — “Oh special reader of the |^oranfread thafover 
again !” * Hafi^? did so, and when iic came to "Said it would bo. good 
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if my people knew what kindness God shows to me/’ he (Shah Beg) 
made over his life to God. This occurred on the 22nd of Shaban^ 928 
{ a . d. 1522). On that night the Ameers and all the men of consequ^^nce 
• agreed to obey the orders of Mcerza Shah Hopsain, as they had those of 
his father. Shah Hoosain and his friends performed all. the customs of 
mourning, and took his corpse to Bukkur. Three years afterwards his 
coffin was taken to Mecca, where it was placed in the MonulUi, and a 
tomb was built over him. After the death of Shah Beg, the news 
arrived, that on hearing of it Jam IMieroz was very happy, beating 
Nugarahs. When Shah lloosain heard this, great perspiration of 
enmity came upon him, and the fire of anger became lighted in his 
body. The Ameers did not think it right to go to Ouzerat then, and 
the standard of taking Jam Vlieroz out by the roots, and of coinpiering 
Tatta, was rai.sed on high. 

A .'^nouT Account nr somi: or Tin: C’rRruMSTANt r.s of Shah 1Jk(j. 

At the <H)mmeneenient cd' his youth, Shah Heg wi‘iit into the presence 
of Khwaja Abdoola, saying li(‘ was n huinbh* mail, and he repented 
before liim. At that time he lironghf perh'ction to hirnsedf, spending 
much of his tinu* in pra\<'rs to (mxI. VV’lien he was with his father at 
Herat, he always atl(‘n(led tlie assnnblies of llie learned, and he wa.H 
in the habit of eulling tlies(‘ to his house twice a \v<iek. The results of 
liis good sense w(’re “ An K\plaiiatioif of Kulieeynh” ; “ Marginal Notes 
to the Coinmenlarv of .M iilaliin” ; also “ Marginal Notes to llui ('Com- 
mentary of the Knrayny. of JNleer Syud Shureef” ; and lie also wrote 
notes to other books. 

.Arcoi nt or Tin: Wondihih or Si;r.in:n. 

One of the woiul(*rs of the country of Seebee is, that to the north of it 
is seen a cupola, wliicli is ealled, in Siiubxj tonguci, Marce, or Gurhec, 
and when any one goes there, it disapprears from llie sight. One time 
Sultsyi Mahomed llukree, taking two or three thousand pcoj)le, went 
all over those hills, but he could not sec anything of it*; he did not find 
this cupola. It is said that it is a talisman, made by former people, 
and that beneath it there is treasure. A Durwish once went there, 
when he found something : after that, on the str^mgth of this many 
people went there ; but none of these found anything. The fort of 
Seebee is upon a small hill, the stones on which 4re aJIl round ; and as 
much as the earth is dug, such round stones arc found. *Tn Kore 
Zameen, which is a part of Seebee, the cotton plants ar5 as large as 
Bheree trees, and the men there, getting on horseback, pluck the cotton. 
Qn each of tflese plants there are always one or two hundred snakes, 
wMcb 'are knocked' off by sticks, when the cotton* is gathered : if a 
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person is bitten by one of these, the part is pricked at the time with the 
point of a knife, and the blood drawn out, and he generally recovers. 
A small river near Seebce ran over brimstone : if any one drank the 
water, he became sick — many have died of this sickness ; but it did 
not aflect the inhabitants, because it had become habitual to them. 
Sultan Mahomed every year sent people to try this water, and the 
greater part of thorn always died. In the lime of Khilafut Punahee, a 
great flood of watcirs came, and taking this brimstone out by the iDots, 
waslied it away ; from which time the sickness has been less. The 
water of this riv('r runs flO kos beyond 8ee])ee, collecting at Saroh, 
where it is taken away for the fields ; that which is in excess flows 
into the lake of Miinclioor, which is near Schwan. On the banks of 
that lake there are many snakes, the bile of .wliii li few survive. The 
men about there W(‘ar very long, wide drawees, to defend themselves. 

I went there, and saw the men irrigating their fields ; and as I was 
going along, I saw snakes at every .''teji of rriy horne. I wished to dis- 
mount, but for fear of llu'se I did not do so, going off to a distance 
in the plain for llial juirposc. In the country of Seebee, there were 
formerly many forts, and much cultivation ; but all has now become 
deserted, 'fhe hot winds blow there. The country between Seebee, 
Debra, and Kushmoor is called l^argan, the horses of which are not in- 
ferior to those of Irag: whcui a foal is born, they place it upon gravel, 
upon which it walks for one yeat, and its hoofs become like stone ; so 
inuedi so, that it is not necessary to shoe, and these go amongst the hills 
without shoes. 

A tribe remains at (fliauttr, called Kuheree. The reason of their having 
this ni^e is this : Knlicer is the name of a tree, on one of which one 
of their ancestors mounted, and striking it with his whip, it moved like 
a horse : in this manner the name Kuheree originated. Near Gunjabah, 
which is part of Seebee, there is a place where water comes forth, and 
with this, fishes ; much ground is occupied by this water. Amongst 
the hills at Gunjabah there is one very high and perpendicular r^frdin 
this hangs an iron cage, in wliich, it is said, there is something — the 
hand cannot reach it : if any one, by getting to the top from the other 
side, tries to get hold of it, it goes far from him, and if one attempts to 
get up toil from below, it rises, or goes to one side, the earth underneath 
appearing to recede far away. Seebee and Gunjabah are in this way : 
the hills of Sitore^and the river Ab Kuseedah (drawn "water) from Seebee 
and Gunjabah run to the river Sind. All this country is desert. The 
road to Kandahar lays over this Rhunn, which is 100 kos in length 
from the river to Seebee, and it is 60 kos in breadth. For fqur months 
in the days of the sun, the hot winds prevail here. 
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An Account of thk Wonders of I^andabar. 

At Jo kos to the west of Kandahar there is a village called £iekh* 

• Aahee, near which there is a hill, in whicji there is a oavertt, Vfith 
running, water on all sides. Bats, like rats, are very numerous here ; a 
room has been cut out of the rock, and other rooms appear to those vrho 
go forward*; but it is so dark that no one can go without lights, and 
when these arc taken, these bats come upon you, and the lights, in such 
^numbers, that it is very difTicult for a person to proceed. They say 
there is talesman there, and a revolving wlicel, around which there are 
bricks of gold ; also that Baba Husan Abdool Went there, and throwing 
a hide upon the wheel, he went forward, and brought out one gold brick. 
1 will presently relate the eirciimslanees of Baba Husan. 

Another curiosity is, that by the order of Babur Badshah, at a hill 
called Seepoozah, the ro(*.k was cut, and a recess made, which he called 
Peshtag. It is a very lofty recess : for nine years eighty stone-cutters 
were employed, and then they linishi*d llie work. Certainly it is a spot to 
delight the eyes, close over the ( ^rglioondab, with many fields and 
gardens about. On this jieeoiini, during the spring, many go there; 
but the recess is very high nj», on wliieli account no one goes there, 
being afraid of falling. In the inseri|)iiuu in this recess are written the 
names of Mahomed Babur Badshah, Meerza Kamtan, Meerza Uskuree, 
Me<*rza llimdal, and lliat llies<» were all men of gcM)fl spirit, &c. But 
Hoomayoon Ba<lsliali, not being of the kings there, his name was not 
written, and of all his country Kandahar alone appeared. When I went 
there, seeing that the nain(*s (»f Ilooinayuon and (Jkbar Shah, and their 
countries, were not nientioiiecl, and this when thousands of countries like 
Kabool and Kan<lahar were in the hands of their slaves, it came into 
my heart Ui write llie names of their countries and cities. For this 
purpose, I called from Bukknr.good writers and stone-cutters, who 
wrote the names of Hoomayoon Badshah, and Huzrut Shahun Shah 
PKbar, and also of their countries and cities, from Bengal to Luhereo 
llundcr (Tatta), and from Kabool and CJliuznce to the south. In four 
years this •wa.s finishe<!. and it certainly was well exc^cuted, so that 
many went to see it. Near the hill in which this recess is, there is 
a cavern, the end of which God only knows. This is the cavern from 
whence, it is said. Baba llusun brought the brick of gold. The 
distance between these is seven or eight kos. 0»«the hills near 
Kandahar, Mookhtisuh is found, which saves from the poisonous bile of a 
snake, and from other poisons. This is not found anywhere except on 
these hills„ On the lop of one of these hills there is a fire-*temple« 
This^building ^s ni^de of sun-bnrnl bricks, each of which is 2 guz 
square, and 1 span thick. It is there now, not in the least decayed. 

i n2 
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In Kandahar there was formerly aickiirss every year, wlitn Bhah 
Tuhmasp ordered Sultan Hoofain, who was governor there, to plant 
canes on the banks of such rivers in the vicinity whoso waters the inhabit* ' 
ants used for drinking and other pnr|)osos. He did as he was directed ; . 
after which the yearly sickness abated much, but in some seasons it 
broke out worse than before. Many people die from passing blood, 
which also comes from the mouth, nose, and cars. In the time of 
Khilafut Punachce Ukbar Shah, when I went to Kandahar as governor 
in* the year 1007 (a. n. 1598), 200 men, horse and foot, of the Thana^ 
died of this disease. 

The men of lluzarah in Kandahar arc not in the habit of wearing 
clothes coloured red, blue, 6cc , ; they are plain men, wishing only for 
simple cloth and shoes. 

About Kandahar there arc many graves of the workers of miracles. 
Amongst these is that of $hah Musnood Abdal. On the hill side (at the 
base of which is this grave) vines, apple trees, qninee trees, pome- 
granates, and many other fruits grow of their own acf»ord : there ortr 
many springs of water running there. Such as this is only to be foiin 4 ;{. 
at Kandahar^ nowhere else. Shah Mnsnood planted a vine there, 
which remains still. Near this hill there is a tract of land called 
Tunbeel, where the melons and watcr-nnelans are particularly fine f 
they arc watered from Kareczes. 'Wherevc»T thesfi arc sown, half of the 
fruit, more or hiss, have insects in them, tlie fruit becoming on that 
side as hard as a stone; but this is not the case with those grown at 
Tunbeel. 

Another grave is that of Baba Ilusun Abdool, of the true family of 
the Syiuls of Subzwar. 

At the beginning of his life he had an inclination towards God. He 
made a journey to Mecca, performing the pilgrimage tobotb that shrine 
and Medina, remaining there some time, lie came to Subzwar in the 
time of Shah Rookli Badshah, who placed great faith in him. On this 
account he took him with lilrn on his journey to Hindoostan, and when 
he returned Baba Husun remained at Lungur of Kandahar. When 
there, he said to his disciples : From this earth the smell qf friendship 
conies to me!” lie remained there all his days, dying there. His 
grave is on high ground, beneath which is the Urghoondab, with many 
villages ; and on Fridays the men and women, the little and big, the 
good and the bed, all flock there on pilgrimage : but few remain in the 
city on that day — all go there. It certainly is a delightful situation, and 
those who pome from other parts say there is no place like it. 

His (Baba Hitsun\s) miracles are many; from amongst them these 
are a few — 1 have related how he went into the cave, bringing out the 
gold brick ^ * 



In front of the door of his tomb there is a temple of a cohicAl shape, 

' made of stone, but th^ stones are not cut, and each weighs S^Kanda* 
har maunds ; there is not any plaster or mud between them. They wy 
* this. Was his cloister, and that with one disciple he built it in one night. 
The stones are so joined, that water doe^ not pass between them ; and 
yet, what ia most extraordinary, the sky is to be seen between through 
the crevices. On the peak of the hill, on the base of which stands this 
tomb* there is a temple built by Baba Husun Ab'dool. All who see it 
say it is one of his miraeles, because there is no way for a man to get 
there, and it must have been most ditficult to convey materials for 
building there. 

Syud Meer Hoosain Zunjeer Rai is also of the true family of Subzwar ; 
there are nineteen generations between him and Imam MoosaKaziin. 
His mother was the sister of Baba Husun Abdool. Wlien Baba Husun 
returned to Subzwar frcjm his journey to Mecca, he married hi^ sister 
Fatima Beebcc to Syud Uain-ood-deen, who was of the chief family of 
the Syuds of Snlizwar. It is said, that nineteen years after this marriage 
Mccr Hoosain Zunjeer was born, and that at the age of seven years he 
disappeared from the sight of his friends, who ran about in every 
direct|pn, hut they eould not find him. On this account great sorrow 
came upon his parents. After seven years all at once he came to their 
door, crying out. When Ihi.s reached Ihcir ears, with great happiness 
they ran out, and cured tludr eyes of the tears of separation. They 
asked him why he had left them : he replied that the Musulmcn 
Genii, at the d(*sire of his maternal uncle, Baba Husun, had carried 
him away to him in llindooslan, where he. had remained one year with 
him, when lie gave him leave to depart, and the Genii brought him back 
to a priest’s inona'^tery, where he stayed six years, finding inclination to 
learn the traditions of Mahomed, and the ordinances of (Jod. After his 
return home, lie followed the path of the jungle of theology of the 
8oof(es : he chose to go about, wandering, gathering from each harvest 
(of ihijir travels) one ear of corn ; from every corner (of inquiry) ho 
found bread. When the fire of the love of God commenced burning 
in his breast, he began in seek a perfect priest : in this search he'eamo 
to his uncle Baba Husun. 

" It is said that one forenoon Meer Syud Hoosain was coming to visit 
Baba Husun at Lungur, who became lost in rapture, saying to hiii 
disciples : ‘‘ I perceive the scent of a man from who8d*coming the eye 
of my heart will receive light; do you go in front to meet him/’* These 
Pfl^eers had gone but a short way, when they met Syud Hoftsain, whom 
brought to Baba Husun, who embraced him, kissing his iace and 
heaci^ niad seaTinf bitn in Ilia own place. Hearing of^the arrival of 
Syifd Hoosain, all the pt|e$ti of Kandahar came tcT visit him ; many 
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were collected to sec him. Then Baba Hustin said fo him : ^*Oh son ! 
many good people have come to see you ; it is necessary that you give 
them something to eat.” McerSyud lloosain arose, and placing a vessel 
on the fire, he put into it fiye seers (Khanclaharce) of meat, and ten seers • 
of (lour, which began to cook. * When it was done, Baba Husun said^-*- 

Are you able to fill the bellies of the Fakeers with thij^ ? ” Syud 
Meer Hoosain said he could, and he got up. 

Many men of truth stale that from this vessel he took out 150 dishes 
filled ; that the 8tomach.s of all were satisfied, and the vessel remained 
full as before. 

Ft is also said that he was one day standing on the road near Lnngur ; 
when a man with a loaded camel jia'^sed by, going towards the town. 
IMie Syud asked him what there was upon the camel. 'Die man, in fear 
that he would beg something of him, replied “ .stonr.>.’’ The Syud 
exclaimed — It will be so.” Wlien tin* man got to liis house, and 
unloaded the camel in his enclosure, lie opened the load, and found 
that it had become stone ; so he took it up, taking it to Syud lloosain, 
excusing hims(!lf, and placing these stones at his doorway. These 
stones were plac ed over Ids grave by his disciples, and they arc there to 
this day. His ))raisc is beyond what 1 can write : 1 have left all, paving 
written but a little. 

An Account of Syud Mahomhu, cam.f.d Rvud Siiure Kui.undur. 

Syud Mahomed was llic son of Meer Syud lloosain Zunjecr Rai. 
From infaney he ran in tlie directiim of the ways of abstinence ; he 
brought lurnself to a very high degree. He sprt^ad tlie carpet of the 
ways of Ciod, to show them to the people. He quenched the thirst of 
the jungle of desire from the fountain of tlie knowledge of Hod. His 
miracles are beyond the geometrician of knowl(*dgc, who cannot encom- 
pass them. I mention a few of them. 

This is the reason why he is called Syud Shore Kuluudur, because 
he changed his appearance to that of a tiger, in this way : — , 

When his mirneles became well known, the men of Kandahar, 
Bulookat, and lluzarah, became his disciples, giving him offerings and 
presents. At that time one Syud Kiishnnh spoke against him before 
A'leer Zoonoon, who became so angry with him, that he sent a man to 
call him. Meer Syud Mahomed, coming from Uskulchnk, met Meer 
Zoonoon in the^Tamin Musjid on Friday. On going away, Meer Zoo- 
noon ordered him to be confined. Those who received this order placed 
him in an tfmptj house, where many took care of his safety. Meer 
Zoonoon, on reaching iionic, became vexed at having acted as he had 
done, and sent trays of food to him. When the of these reaehe|jl 

the house, they Tound a tiger, which was rolling on a vroollejs clbth, 



seeing which they came to Zoonoon, telling him. He said they were 
afraid, and sent two of his attendants. The.se going, saw the same, and 
returning, told Zoonoon ; who then, taking his children, went there, and 
saw it with his own eyes. He then begged /or forgiveness of his fault, 
and was very submissive, when this tiger changed its appearance, an<l 
Zoonoon g^ve him leave to depart. 

It is said that Sultap Ali Korjee, who was also called Img Dug, 
was bpposed to Syud Mahomed. One day, for the sake of examining 
his miracles, he went to the Syud, sitting down like one without respect, 
when the Syud looked towards him with earnestness, upon which 
Sultan Ali arose, tearing his clothes. lie shaved his beard and head, 
going about naked for some days. His sister Beejiih Junnut and her 
husband went to the Syud, asking hi.s forgiveness of Sultan Ali, when 
he gave them the water which remained afti'r performing his ablutions 
previous to prayer, for him to drink. On drinking this, he became as 
before, and a disciple of his. As long as he lived he brought firewood 
on his head for his kitchen. Sultan Ali snyn, that one very cold night 
Meer Syud Sherc went out for exerci.se with his disciple ; that he slept 
an hour, when he had a dream. Awaking nt the time, he told Sultan 
Ali that such had happened to him, and to take olT his clothes. Meer 
Syud then placed a cloth around him, and breaking the ice on the 
water, he went into the canal. At this time, says Sultan, “ 1 was 
shivering all over, when the Syud said to me— ‘ What, are yon cold ? 
Come and behold the secrets of the men of God !’ So I arose, and went 
to him, when I found the water so warm, that my hotly ceased to shiver, 
and getting out, I did not find it cold.” One day, this Syud went to tho 
village of Sofaidruwan, where the air was warm. Khwaja Shuhub- 
ood-deen Sofaulruwanec, who was one of his disciples, says that on 
account of the heat he went forward to meet him, requesting him 
to come to his garden for an hour : the Syud, agreeing to what he said, 
Khwaja went in advance, to prepare a place for him near a water 
reservoir. He says : “ t)n account of the smallness of the doorway, 
I proposed tying his hoAe under a tree outside ; when I saw him 
entering cm horseback. At this I was much astonished. How had he 
come in on his horse, through so small a gateway ? The Syud said — ‘ It 
is nothing at all ; there is no occasion for surprise !’ I oflercd to bring 
him any fruit that he might choose. (I had, previously to his arrival, in 
the morning selected, and placed in a corner, two baifltcts full of fruit, 
fostend to the ministers.) The Syud said — < Oh 8huhub<ood-deen, bring 
to me those two baskets of fruit which you picked in th( morning to 
send somewhere, and send others there !* Much wonder came upon me, 
apd in }Uat Faifli I kissed tkil hands and feet.” Meer Sj^ud Shere came 
fimA the viliagp ofSaihaDgilla, where hfs ’disciples went 
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into llift iioii.«es of the Ryuts, wishing to remain there till the afternoon. 
These not allowing them to do so, it was made known to the Syud, who 
Saul : “ (jo from out of tliis village, for it will burn.” When they had 
gone outside, this village \vas burned. Ilf* found death during the days * 
of Wushoora 9*j3 (a. d. 1S26). His tomb is at Uskulehiik, 10 kos to 
the west of Kandahar, the peo|)le of whieh and Dawiir make.pilgrimagp 
to it, bringing oli'erings and presents for his descendants, giving goals 
and ewes for the kitelum ; and ail Fakei^rs and travellers receiveTood 
there. I'lu* people of Kanclahar, lluzarah, and Bnlookat, arc hia 
disciph*s. The entranee to his tonih is never empty; it is always filled 
with people. 


An ArrouNT ok Kiiwaja Min.iK. 

Ilis tomb is on the bank of tlie (’^rghofuulab ; it is .i spot to ravish 
the heart. 'J'he inliahitaiits of Kaiufahar eall it JVer Wulayut. The 
Ryuts at the time of eiiltivation agree to give a share of the produce to 
his d(*seendants, aiul when the crops are gathered, they lake this share 
to them : if, at the lime of sowing, they do not agree to give this share, 
some misfortune comes upon their crops. 

An Accocnt ok Kiiwaja Ai.i Naitaz. 

He was a master of niivaeles ; hi.s tomb is at Kuiidkan. This is why 
he is called Naitaz : — ^ 

One day, rifling on a ri'cd (Nai), he visitt'd some person, to whom 
he said — “(live barley to my liorse.'^ Thinking he was joking, this 
person tlin^w the reed into his granary. In tiu* morning, he found that 
all his grain was gone, and that hor>e-dimg was there. 

An AfieocNT or Kiiwaja Am N aishakoorkk. 

He was a great friend of (Jod’s. His miraeles are numerous. One 
day, many men of eon^equenef* were going to see him, some on foot, 
some on horseback. Hearing of thtur coming, he mounl(‘d a w^all, on 
W'hicli he w'en! forward to meet them, on iheViad. That wall remains 
to the present day. • 

An Accocnt of Kiiwaja Waivoor Hnsarkc, who was tub Bro'fhkr op 
Kiiwaja Abooola rNSARui:. 

On Mondays*triany people collect at his tomb, wdiich is on the base 
of the bill of Hkkuh. It is customary to burn lights there on Sunday • 
nights, whed thoie art' always 220 torches burning. 
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Am Accot*M' OFi'tiE Sitting on the Throm: op tih; Kingdom op Mkerra 

SllAH HoOSAIN ; AND OP THE READlNit THE NaME OF BaBVR BaDNHAII 

IN THE Sermon. 

When Shah Hoosain ascended the throne of his father at Nusurpoori 
the SyudSf Kazecs, and the chiefs, repreHcuted to him that it was right 
to have his name read in the sermon. Hliali Hoosain said it was not 
proper for him to do so, as long as any of the desceudnnts of Saheb, 
|i[iixan were remaining, and the nuine of Babur Badshah was read. 
After the days of Eed, Shah Hoopuin went towards Tatta. Jam 
Pheroz, hearing of this, sent presents by Hafiz Rustreed Khoosh 
Nuwees, and others, to him, showing forth his extreme submission, 
^ying how much he was adlicted ; but these ambassadors, in private, 
Raid that this was all outward show; that inwardly he was dilferent, 
and ready for war. Shah Hoosain sent these men buck, marching 
himself in that direction by the stages. When thi? Jain heard of his 
approach with a large force, being unable to fight, he inade up his mind 
to run away, and shortly aflrrwanls lie left the city, and crossed over, 
the river to the other side. Meerza Sliah Hoosain ordered his troops td* 
cross the river, and to enter the city. Wln'ii tlii‘y wen» doing so, Manik 
Wnzeer and Hhaikh Ibrahim, the son-in-law of the Jam, eaiiie on the 
waters with many boats full of men, with guns, and bows and arrows, to 
^oppose the passage; but numbers of Shah lloosain’s brave men going 
against, fought willi tliein, sending them all by the way of the river to 
annihilation. Jam ^heruz then lied to Kutcb, where he collected 
inuny men. 

An Account or tiik ("omino of Jam Piikroz to C’liAnir.AN, and or the 
Victory of Shah Hoosain over him. 

When J.im Pheroz, having gpi together some 50,000 men, horse and 
fool came to Chachgan to fight, all the people in Tatta became much 
abirmed. Mcer Mahomed Miskeen Turkhan, and other nobles, went to 
Shah Hoosain, telling him of these circumstances. He sent the.se back, 
appointing them to bake rare of Talla, going himself to expel the enemy. 
Crossing the river, he made successive marches, and getting near the 
foe, he put his tro<ips in order, and advU'^ced against them. When the 
two armies came in sight of each other, the men of Jam Pheroz dis- 
mounted from their horses, and taking off their Pugreespfrom their heads, 
they tied themselves one to another by the corners of their waiat-sheets. 
It is the custom of this Bind, that when the people make up their minds 
io die, they get off their liorses, bare their heads, and tie themselves to 
on£fino|hi^w4th thj end^f their sheets. 

VShah'H0osaiB, seeing t^lp, ^ye the congratulations &f victory to his 
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8ir(lars, directing all his men to take their bows and aitownT in their 
hands. He himself dismounted from his horse, and having performed 
the previous ablutions, said his prayers, making supplication for victory. 
The arrow of his prayer struck the target of consent. He then mounted • 
his horse, and all his troops, drawing their swords, rushed upon the. 
enemy. The fight lasted from morning till evening: 20,000 of the foe 
were slain. Jam Pheroz, with ill fortune, went to Guzerat, remaining 
there till he. took his life to Paradise. Meerza Shah Hoosain remained 
three days on flni field of battle, and such property as was found was 
divid(‘d amongst his soldiery. He showed great kindness to his 
Ameers. 

From llicnre he* returned to Tatla, with victory, remaining in 
Tughlugabad. Six months afterwards he left to go to Bukkur, by the 
Way of Ifal.*ikliun<Ie<‘. When he arrived opposite Sehwistan, the Sirdars 
then hriuighl pre.s(‘nts, olfi'ring their congratulations on his victory. 
The* Arbahs and Zeniind.irs of that country also came, and having 
oflered lh(‘ir rongratiilations, lln‘y received pf*nnission to return. The 
men of Sulitiih and Doorbeluh also arrived to make their Salaam. 
'JMiis Iasi place he gave to Meer Furookh, and hunting on the way, he 
arrived at Pabtirloe, which is Jl kos from Bukkur, where the nobles and 
men of eousci|U(’nec, coining in front, mot him. lie spoke with great 
IvindiiesH to the men of Ihikkur, making them presents. During this 
year Shaikh IMf'criik l\)oranee came from Kandahar to Sind. The# 
following year Shah Koolb-ood-de(*ri, a descendant of Shah Tuyub, 
arrived at Bukkur from Herat. He had an ir^erview with Meerza 
Sliah Hoosain. 

An AecouNT or Baba Aiimki) biunij .sunt bv Shah Hoosain to pcnish 
T iir. DiJin as and Maciibks. 

Tn tile beginning of 92S (\. n. Shah Hoosain heard that the 

Diihurs and Rlaelu'cs of Oobawruh and Bhiltee Wa him were always 
fighting with the Muhur.s and other Ryuts of Malheluh. Upon thi.s, lie 
direeti*d Baba Alimed, the son of Meer Fazil Kookooltash, to take a force 
to punish them. Preparing his troops, he made forays upon Oobaw- 
ruhahad and Bhittee Wahiin, looting both places. He then returned to 
the fort of Malheluh. The Diihurs then said to the Beloochecs in the fort 
of Sewraoe: *‘The Moguls have eoinc upon us, taking our cattle and 
properly ; if yoffdo not stretch forth )our hands upon them, this will 
always 4)e their road.” These Belooehees, then, collecting their men, 
went again^ the Miihurs; hearing of which, Baba Ahmed went in 
pursuit of, and came up to them close to Oobawruh, where a J!>attle took 
place, in which the Beloochecs were defeated, ma^y of^lhcm fellf and 
some Duhurs l>ding taken prisoners, were confined. Shah Hoosain 
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nlicnVarfls sent another lorer a^* far as Koodlu'c and Darawnr, who 
punislied the Bclooehees severely. 

As Baba Ahmed was returniniy^ he Killed and eonfmed many 
Machces of Oobawnih, se\orely twisting the ears i>f these last. This 
tribe then gave him a present, and one of their daughters; and having 
j)Ut that country to righl>, he left some men there, ami n*tnrn<'d to 
Bukkur. During the inundations, the eaimds belonging to Shah lloosaiii 
Were.seiil loMatlieluh to feed under Mahomed Furash, and the Dnliurs 
and Muhiirs were called ujioii to tend tlunn. 'Fhe Belooehees of 
Sewraee, and the .luls of Darawur and l^^ilehpoor, liearing t>f this, 
asscinblcd and looted tin' whob‘ oT tlu'iu 'The news of this rcMched 
Bukkur, when Buba Ahmed started with 1300 horsemen. Jle reached 
Darawur with gn‘at speed, killing many of tiu' peo])le, and reeo\(‘iing 
the camels. When he arrived m‘ar Bhitte(' W.ihnn, the Ihdooeliees oi 
Sewraee and the Duhurs t<»ok po'^ses.sion t)r his road ; then' wasa seven* 
fight belwet'n them, when Baba was s(*\eri‘ly wounded, lb* witlidiew 
fnun the fiebl, and had nearly iea« he<l Malheluh, when In* fell from 
Ills horse, and tin* binl <d his Iifi* lieu au.iv liom liis hodv When A b- 
il(»ol hhileli, the s,)n ol Meer h'a/il, lieaid t)l tin* di .illi ol his lu'olher, he 
was greatl) alllu ted, ami dejeeleil He reeeived peniiission fiom Shah 
Iloosain to go tlu're, and In* sent with liiiii Meei Jvasim Knluik Bo^li, 
who uashi** lallier-ind.iu , that he iiiiglil not rnsli lieadiong on the 
eni'iny Abd(M»l rnteli .iinvi'd, and ^eiil the luxly of Ins brother to 
Bukkur; he himsell waited then* lor aii oppoitumt) of revmigi* 
Onedaj Iw found ihi'-, l.iHing upon Hahmaii Duhiii's host, many ol 
wIkuu h<’ slew, pnr'-uiMg tiiem iar as Mow, do|»jjrsing the 

whole. Men tlii’U eaiiie l)etween them, and peace was madi*, the 
border of Sind being eMeiided Bliiftee W^ihun, wluTe Abdool b'uteh 
remained "* 0110 * tiiio* He placed m ar iiimsi il Mixt Mahomed Kootc'c, 
the son of Bab.i Alimed One day tlie news reaeh(*d him there, lliat tlie 
cattle of Oobawruli had been loolecl : lo* at once; girded on lus wiMptms, 
ami w(*nl forth At that tim - the hoi winds WM^re blowing, wliieli 
entered 1ns nature, mi mueh s(», that by the time he got homlV h(‘ was 
<lead. ^ 

After these two di-aUi'-, in ihe ji ar 9130 (a. n. ITiio), Shah lloots^iii 
summoned all Ins Aiiucts to litikkiir, when he give them orders t(>v 
prepare c\ery recpii^Jtc* for two years, to go against .Mooltan 

SoMi. Mi.MtoN Ol Bviuii Bvnsnvfi f.iuNo TO ^I^l)oos■^^^ ; also or TTir. 
M.\nRjA<.i. Ol Mi.krza Siimi IIoo'<ai.n with (jooi.iu no Bia/i M ; am» 
A> A(.< Ol M <»i fhuei M-rvAi.i.'' or Tin; Kim.s or MIioltan. 

When Viliali Hoo'^ain lia<l str<-nglliened iiis inteniion of gojjig 
Alooltan, he wislieif in the lirtl place to make arran^iiiiicnt with tin 

♦ Id 



iricn (;l IJri^ljuon, 'I’likrlnici*, ami iiiizurah, who liad hroii^lil llieir 
faiiiilirs, and liscd al Scr 

In one* wrek, with 1,000 Iior^*, ho arrUod at Seobot*, iho lorl of which 
ho rojiairod and slroni'lhonod, plaoin*^ it in the hand> of Iwenty men ; 
and then, wdlh his rniml al oa^o, ho x'liirntd by iho road of Liihree and 
(’haiillr, loolini' iho IlindliM and tin* Mii^m'o'- on the w'aj, taivini; many 
of ihoni pri'-oiKTs, all of whom ho V(‘loa‘-(‘d after haviiiq made slriol 
arranf^oiiK'Tit.s with ihoin. 'I’hojr Sirdars In* took with him to Bukjviir. 

When Shah lloo'^ain hoard that Ibdiur IhnKhah was i(oin" against 
lliiidoostan, ho soul ambassjnlois to him with valnablo presents. He 
also wioto a potilion to him. 

At Iho time when Shah II<K>saiii \vc*nl (as f(u*niorly related) to Babur 
ibidsii.ih, In* made the li loiidsliip ni. and was I)Otrothod in the roliitionship 
of son-in-law to, Mo(‘r l\ Imlia liih. whowa*- tin* minister and Dowan 
Bo<.n*o o( Babur BacNIiah, w ho ap))ro\od of the |)roposod connoclion. 
'I'o lonow this oni^airomont. In* sent Shah Sultan, iho grandmother of 
Abdool Bak('o, of the family of S>nd Jaiifiir, to Babur, to make ibis 
knovvMi to liim. Iluzrut Babur boooming the cause of llic union, 
(ioolburg Begum, (ho daughter of IMoor Ivatoofiih, \vasgi\on in marriage 
to Moorza Shah llooHain, being sent with ln*r young(*r brother, Iloosain- 
ood-doou ^^ooruk, to Ibikkiir, w hore Shah Jlotisain reeoi%’ed lior into 
his house, giving to Iloosain-ootl-do<‘n tin* Burguna of Raghbanan for 
his expenses <luung In', stay. Sh.di lloosain tlnui jiroposed going 
towards iMooltan. Babur BaiUhali gavt* in marriage to Mohib Ali 
Khan, tin* son oj [\li or Mialeid'iih, Nasln*ed Bi'gum, the daughter of 
iMah Bt'giim, whom I have |)re\iou''ly nienlioned as having breii left 
b( hind in Kabool when ln*r uiolln*r seeii'tlx lied from lln'in*e. 'Fins w'as 
bionght ahonl tt> slreiigtln’ii the fiiendship on both '^nles. 

1 1 will not he seerel that the <*oin|U('*-t of AIot>llan was i*Heeted liy 
iMahoined ihe s(»ii of Kasjui Siikafet*, in the liiin* of lln|ja| the son of 
Voostiof. Alter thi'', it was again takt*n fiom tin* 'Fiipilds by Sultan 
Mahomed (Sliazec*, .iinl it n*maiiied a long turn* in tlie hands of kis 
<b*seeinlants. \Vln*n tin* rule ol tin* Kings of (Biu/nee had reached its 
limit, Moolt’in wi*nt into the hand-* of the Kiranutuh. From ihese, again, 
It w.is wievfed by Sultan Mnn/-ood-dec'n Mahomed Sham, and it 
ietn.Hin*d under the Kings of Dellu till S(K)(\. n. loll?), from which 
time, tliere being dissensitm aimmgst the-'O, the Hakeem became 
M'bidlious, and i^}Msst'd awa\ liom Delhi. 

All<*r this various un'ii ruled o\<*r that eountrv, such as Shaikh 
VoosiH»r ibi two ^UMi", Sultan Koo(b-ood-det*ii for ihiity-four years, 
thou his son Sultan Ibnisain for t w'«*uty-scveii years ; Sultan Mahomed 
i<)r some nn>uth-» ; aftei him Sultan Ho,)saiii. ^ * * 

AVhcn-Sultau J'i.*-ood-deciK the son of Mahoiifbd Shah, the sou <)f 
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Plu'roz SliJih, ilh* <c»ii n( Moobnnik Sliuli. flie son of* Ivliiziir Kluin, 
beramr Kin«[ ol Drihi, ironhli^s arost* in ilu* aflairs of thni slato, and in 
the country ol llindoo'^lan tln^rc bccanit* many kiiiij^s. 

On account of liu* oppression cd* the Moguls, INTooltan became without 
any ruler : thronjrhont that country, with the ^reat and humble, there was 
much faith in the family of SliaiUh Ibiha-ood-deen Zukrceyii. On this 
account all the ^ood and weiiifhty men assi*uiblinf]j, placed at the head 
of lhi» state Shaikh YooM^of, who was tlu' superinlcmdenl of the Monarkees 
of Sliaikh Buha-ood-de(‘n Zukreeya, and his name was read in the sermon 
in tlie pulpits of IMooltan, Otudi, and other cities. lie turned his atten- 
tion to i)ut in order the affairs of the kin,5^dom. Tn tlu* first |)laee, he 
incieased the forces, lu! broui^ht tin* lu'arts of the Zemindars bcun^ath 
his orders, and lie gave ornament to the matters of llu‘ stale* and country. 
One day, by chance Bai Suht‘<‘ruh, tin* Sirdar of the* liungahs, and who 
lived at Ripree, sent this nu'ssage* to Shaikh Yooso*>f: — “ My fatiu'r and 
gramlfathcr formerly plaee'd faith in your family: now tlu're is much 
dissension in tin* kingdom of Dedhi ; so miudi so, tliat Mulik Hoohlooi 
liodhce has tak<*n it, reaeling his own name* in tin* sc‘rmon : if at this 
time you will lake into your ser\iee sonn* of the ljungahs, I will Im* 
your srr\ant, and in sm li duty and hiisnn ss as you may show to rue, 

I will not excuse myself Irorii giving my life d’o show you my faith 
r now send to you my daughte r, and 1 accept you as my son-in-law.’’* 
'riic Shaikh, hearing this, was very happy, and married his daughter. 
Rai Siiheeruh fieeasnuially <’ame to Mooltan to vi‘‘it his child, bringing 
handsomi* rarities hir Sh-iikh ^ oosoof, w'ho did not fix upon any place 
of resifleiiec* for liiiii in tin* eitv, but w’as in the habifof em-amping 
outside, and halving lii'^ people there, he went iii alone. One time, 
assembling all liis jx ople, be went there, with tin' intention of seizing 
Sliaikb Yoo^oof. ainl ol becoming king bimsidf. When In* got near tin* 
eitv, In’ s< nl xvord to tin* Sliaikli, that on this occasion be had brought 
all tin* men «»f Liingali that In* might inspect them, and giv(* s(*rviec* to 
smdi as w’cre fit SliaiKli ^ oosoof, being free from siispiidonof treaeln*ry, 
with Vareh’ssiirss treated him with att<*ntioii, and ilai Siiheeruh showed 
him his hojses and men At night, leaving his men outside, In* eaun* into 
the city, att(‘nde^f by one servant, whom he told to bring a kid, whiidi In* 
was to kill in s{ rrct, and bring the blood to him in a cup. "riic slave 
did as lie was ordc rr-d, and Rai Siiheeruh drank the blood. In an hour 
afterwards he began crying out that he had pains in t^e stomach. II is 
cries incrcjising ev<Ty minute, at midnight the Vukeels of Yoo.soof, who 
were in atlendanei* u|)on him, went and called their master to come and 
bear hia last will. On his arrival Rai Siiheeruh vomited blood in the 
presence of ali, and explaining his last wishes, he cried the more, request- 
ing that his relations and servants might be called to fopgive him. The 
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Vukrcls, his statr, ilitl not prevent these from coming! When 

many of men had entered the fort, he lifted his hand from the bcul of 
false* siekne^'S, sending men of trust to the four gates, to be alert, and no! 
to allow adrnillanee to Ihe^ men of Shaikh Yoosoof. He himself went 
!o the private sleeping apartments of the Shaikh, and seizing him, turned 
him out of the fort, and he went towards Delhi. 

Rai Suhceruli, .styling himself Sultan Kootb-ood-deen, had his name 
read in the *<ermon. 

An A< eoi NT or Mi.r.iiZA Shah IIoosain ti rning his facu towards 

Mooltan. 

In tin* year (\ d. 1o 21) Shah lloosain, marching towards 

Moollan, pa'^sed ov<*r the intervening space, and arrived near Sewraee. 
He then gav(' tin* orders to plunder ; so his troops looted, and wherever 
they found an enemy lln'y put him to the sword. The Belooehees, 
hearing of tlii**, /h‘d to Ooeli : some few went to the fort of Sewraee, 
where they del<*rriiined to light, 'fhis was the strongest fort in all that 
eouiitry. Shah lloosain encamped near a tank, and Sultan Mahoin(*d 
llukre(», galloping to the front, towards the fort, commenced fighting 
with those men who were near, and outside of it. At that lime he had 
with him eighty m(*n. I have myself heard, from the tongue of Sultan 
Mahomed hims(‘lf, that in this battle of SewraciJ thirty men fell to his 
sword ahim*, and tliat his men behaved most bravely, slaying two 
hundred of tin* enemy. 

When the Belooehees saw this, tliey fled from the fort. In llie morn- 
ing, when SlAh lloosain heard of it, he gave credit and praise to 
Sultan INlahoim'd, hut calling him in private, he struck him three times 
with a stick, rebuking him, saying: “'riiis bad gallop of yours, and 
your going in ad\.inee, was not good.^^ 'fhe next day he marched, 
coming near Sewraet*, the dcstruelioii of which he ordered ; and in seven 
days it was level with the ground, lie went from ihenee to Mow, 
encamping at a tank near it. 

Shaikh Iloo*o(d-l.ilu the son of Shaikh Himad Koraishee, a great 
Musulrnan saint, came to visit Meerza Shah lloosain, saying.in his pre- 
sence, that the men of Mow were very weak, and had no heart to figlil. 
Shah lloosain ordt*red Meerzii Mahomed Miskeen Turkhan to take some 
men and go into the fut, and see whal was in it in the way of provi- 
sions, antTnot tt>rai'*r the hand of violence against any Lnngahs and 
Belooehees whom ho might find there. He went as directed, and he 
did not toiu;h these ; hut he seized and sent bound to Shah Hoosain 
all the other men whom he found there. Shah Hoosain remained 
outside till the third day, when he entered the fort^ making pilgrimage 
to the tombs of uiany saints there He arranged with the Shaikh^ of 
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the place, that if any of his men passeil to and fro, they were not to 
annoy them, and that they were not to admit amongst tlicm any of his 
enemies. Shaikh Roo-ool-lah afterwards requested him to forgive the 
• faults of Rahman Dahur. Shah Iloosuin replied that Sultan Mahomed 
Khan knew him, as two of his brothers had died through the opposition 
of him and his people. At length, seeing advantage, he called him, and 
Rahman presented himself with his sword suspended from around his 
neck*. Sultan Mahomed Khan forgave him the blood of his brothers, 
and after this Rahman said he would give the daughter of his brother 
in marriage to him, which was agreed to. So ho presented to him the 
sister of Jan Jeewun Dahur. 

Mohib Ali Turkhan, with 500 horse, was appointed to lead the van 
in the march from Mow, and Shah Hoosain, following him, encam))ed 
near the border of Lar. Here one called Bundiih Dahur, who was the 
bravest of all the men in Mooltan, came to Shah Iloosaiii, who gave him 
a Khilat and a present. He then made him over to the care of Sultan 
Mahomed Khan. From thence he marcdied to go to Oocli. 

An Account or Mukrza Sjiaii Hoosain ric.iiTiNu with tiiu Luncaiis 

AT Oocii 

On tiic morning of the following day, Shah Hoosain mounted his 
horse, and marched, with the expectation of a battle, lie exerUal 
himself in arranging his troops, putting all in their [iropi^r positiems. 
He placed in command of the right Mahomed Miskeen Turkhan, and 
Meerza Eesa ; o\cr the left he put Meer Furookh, and Meer Abeek 
llrglioon ; he gave charge of the advance to Sultan MUhoim^d Khan, 
iMeer Mahomed Sarhan, and Meer Aboo Mooslin. 

The descendants of Rai Suhec^ruh, the lieloochccs, and all the S(*poys 
of INfooltan, advanced tO' meet him, placing the men of Nahur in their 
front. The forces of Mooltan were double in number to those of Shah 
Hoosain. 

When the two forces came in front of each other, the Moguls began 
to ligfit the fire of battle, and the Liingahs and Bidooclu^es raised their 
hands to s|^oot their arrows. At that time Shah Hoosain fell upon, and 
put the enemy to flight. In that attack numlx^rs of tlu in were slain. 
Boohlool, a descendant of Rai Suhe(*riih, and many others, were taken 
prisoners, all of whom Shah Hoosain ordered to be given to the sword. 
From the field of battle Shah Hoosain advanced, ccypaing sight of 
Ooch. He broke down the gate of the fort, and commenced fighting. 
The Lnngahs, standing on the walls, threw arrows and jtones. The 
Moguls, then, raising on bamboos the heads of their Sirdars, showed 
tlienr to the garrison, on seeing which fear seized them, and they fled, 
cashing themselves tTown from the walls and bastions, sc«*king a way 



, Ijiil Irll into tlii' hands of their cncnfii's were 

nlain, :i^r(*eal>ly l<> tin* ord<‘r‘> of Shah Ifoosniii, and tiie |)(>o])Ie of the 
<*ilv were looted hy the Mo^uN 'I'hen Jiinah Zain-ool-ula-bidi*en 
Hookaiee and others wrnt to Shah Iloosain, telliii" him of what was 
^oiiii( on in tlie eity. Mv i^ni\e ordca*^ to his attendants, that .from lloit 
time there was to he no violenc e olfercal to any one, that such as had 
been taken prisoners were to he relc*a^ed, and that the heads of those 
who disohejed tlic'ir ordc*r'^ wc‘n* to he raised on hiij[h on hamhoos • lie* 
dire(‘-tc‘d tlui foit and chief huildini''^ in Ooeh to he desirojed, and 
plaeinj' the tiiiihcT of these* latt<*r on hoat^, lie si*nt it to Ihikknr. 

Whf*n the* news of the* strength of i\Ic*c*r/a Shah lloosaiii, and of his 
capliirinir Ooeh, n*aelied Sultan l\Ialiom(‘d Ijiin^ah, the Kiiii^ of 
Mooltan, he sent men, through his eoiintrv, to (*olh‘et the HeIooehc*es. the* 
Juts, the Rindhs, the Dodaee*-, the* Koiac*c*-«, the t 'iKindeeyiih^, and all 
fi^htin^ men. In the space* of one month )u‘ liad a*Hseml)h*d ^0,000 
imm, horse* and foot, in Mooltan. With this laii^e^ fore-e*, Sidlaii 
Mahomed Tiiiti^ah, with ^re*at arroi(ane*e, went forth from -Mooltan 
towards fhej /ie*lel of ae'tion, iiite*ndini( to lii^ht Shah lloosain. hearini< 
of his c‘olle»e‘tin,i^ froo|)s, ('n(*amped on the (Ih.ira, looking for hi*** 
appioae*h. Sultan Mahome'd spe*nt one* month lUMr hi^ city, puttinu^ his 
inale*rials for war in order. 1 lavinn; pre*pared thi^, he* marehe*d from thence 
with ^r(*ater jiride* than hefon* : In* did not know that 'The (h*e*ator of fate* 
makes His decrees l)i*hmd tin* emit mi." t\*itcmilv no one* has /:;atln*red 
tin* lloweT of fortune freim tin* g,uele*n of the* nnkinelne;^^ of heave*ii until 
the thorn of the non-olitamnieiit of In'- de^^ire's ha-s piie*ke*d the* foot ol his 
he'art : wh.at man h.is dmiik one* ^ip of i^ooil I’oilnne in tin* ple*.i'*nre-hoii^e 
of this world, w ithoiit lindiiii^ tin* --ie*kiie*^-- ol had loilnm* ! 'rin* |)ioilnee 
of this is: Sliiikh Soojan lk)okaie*e*, tin* *-a!i^iu-law ol Snllan lloo'^ain, 
ln*ld in his lianeN all the* allair- ol tin* ‘-lal^*. On *- 0110 : ye count he* 
he(*ann* tie’ae*ln'rons with tin* alte*nelants and *'la\ e - e.f Sultan Maliome'ei, 
who, on heariiii; of thi'^, he*e*anie* wry wrath 'l’lie*>‘e*, emi; tha^ their 
li\es de*pende*d on ids ilt*ath, girdl'd lhe*ir loin*^ to kill him, ainl loiuK'l-* 
tiniif his kindne'ss, na\(* him \e*ry potent j)oi--on, which w.is ni tin* 
tie*asnre ehe'st for some one e'lsc*, and he*, diinkini!: half a cup of thi^, 
he'eanie* so intoxieate'd, th.it his eyes did not ai^ain s(*e the* lae*e ol 
wake'fniness. M'heii the mother of Sultan .Mahomed heard of thi'-, *-he 
said in her heart that it was rii^ht for her to remain there, and to ^el all 
the* troops'to ln*i^side. 'I’hi*** was kept secret for two or three days, whe*n 
it heeame known, and all the Beloochee'- and Lungahs assemhiing, 
placed J?'ultaji lloosain, the sou of Sultan Mahomed, on the throne of 
the kingdom ; and they did not lind any other medicine save to make 
j)eace. In short, they placed between them as mediputor* Mainlined 
Shaikh Buha-Oial*tleen, \vhic*h honorable Shaikh IiAl an inteiMcw with 
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ISliaikh Hoosain on the (iliam. The Meerz.i reeeiveil him with gn'ut 
distinction, bowinir before li ini, and siiowin*' liiin much veneration ; and 
on what the ShaiUli •^aid, he agreed to make jH‘aee. He wrote a treaty 
to this etVeet : — “The boiintlary t>f tlieeonntry of Mooltan is llie water of 
the (iliara: from this day no rnh^r of iMooItan is to go beyond that 
limit/’ lie then gaNe the Sliaikli his dismissal, presenting him with 
nine horses, a siring of camels, with some ready money, and he returned 
full of hap\>ine-KS. Shah lloosaiii gave orders for another fort to be built 
Wrdth great exjiedition at Ooeli, which was doin' as directed, and that 
building is standing at tins time. After this, h'aving men of trust there', 
he prepared to return. At lliat time Ikbal Khan, the si'rvant of Sultan 
Mahomed, came and made his Salaam to him, saying he wislied him 
happiness. Shah Hoosaiii showH'd him kindness, agreeing to m<'(!t his 
wishes. 

An A( eoi \r or AIi:i:ir/\ Siiaii IFoosmn rau.Nc, ro tam: Tin; Fort or 
Dii.wvir, vm> vt. \i vs r ( I II \/n; Kiivn. 

Ooeh liaMiig Ixmmi takiMi by fin* Meer/:i, IMial Khan <'ain(' to him, 
sayingth.it theie \\.is rnneh tirasmo buried in Dilawur; that the wealth 
eolleefed b\ m.iiiN k i ngs \s .is cMUieea bal there. Shah Moos. nil WTote a 
letUT to (iha/er* Kli.ifi, s.iving: “ Now I ha\e e niie t<i tlie eonntry of 
t)o(h, it IS pnipt’V for \ou that nou and all \onr pi'ople, pulling tin' 
rings of olx'diein e to me in jonr (’.ii*s, present yourselves belorci me 
w ilhout any tbd.iN 

Hut (ihazee Khan wi.ijiped his KkU m the sheet cd' indepc'iidener', and 
gaining supp’cut Irom the ^tiengtli <d his fort, he did not go to him. 'The 
re'*ull (d this was ;is tollow's 

On the morning ol hbiday tin* Utof liiijub, the Meer/a issueil ordi'rs, 
tluil it w-as nere-'^ary for the troops to provide tlnunsi'lves with gram ami 
W'at('r for one moiill/s eonsuiiiptioii. 'riiis being prejiared. In' turned 
the biidle of liis departure in the dir^'ction of Dilawmr. Soonbool Khan, 
\vi>li Imr-^fMiien, gniim rs, iml fofdim'ii, and slaves, got there in advanei', 
and inaking pbiees lor his u-nN about the lort, lu' distributed batU'ries 
He took a jjreat deal of labour in surrounding and atlacKiug the place. 

Certainly tin*- loii is • ueli, that its walls are ecpial in height to Ah'x- 
aml(*r's w.dl, and it is built in sm-li a desert, that the eyes of tlie birds 
of tin' air, on account of there not being one drop of water in tliat desert, 
always look low'ard« the (douds of heaven. % 

These men, w'orking lianl, made there a hundred wells in that desert 
in throe day?, and there was an abundance of water. (Jn the fourth 
day, Shah Hoosain arriv'd, and surrounding the fort, made it his ecnlro. 
He commenced «loin^ everything that was necessary to fake it, and there 
w'^as^figliting on both side^. After some day*- had par?s®d®in this'manner, 



aqilation came upon the hearts of the garrison ; from no place did aid 
arrive, and many days had been passed in fighting, and this still continued. 
^J'heir distress for food was so great that a boiled skin was not to be had, 
though wished for a hundred times. ISoonbool Khan, having made mines 
on two sides, blew up the town in front of a gate. The garrison, see- 
ing the face of death, began to throw shells and fireballs. When the 
batlle was raging very fiercely, the brave men, losing tlieir heads, 
aseende,d the towers, killing and wounding numbers of the garrison; 
making prisoners those who escaped from the sword. Having taken 
the fort, Shah lloosain placed men of trust over the treasure, and the 
following morning he divided much money amongst his sepoys; and 
placing his own share in the treasury, he turned his bridle in the direc- 
tion of Ooeh and Kukkur. He arrived at Bukkur in fifteen days, and 
getting there, he was very happy. 

An Accocnt oe INIr.r.uzA Siivn IIoosmn ooiNr, against and C?aptitrino 
Mooltan, and or Tin: Masskcui: or Tin: Iniiaditants. 

In the latter days of 1)32 (a. d. 1/>2(>), on account of the d<‘ath of 
Sultan Mahomed Lungah, cjuarrels and dissensions arose amongst the* 
AnuMTaiid his rcdatioiis. Kvery one strengthened himself in liis own 
place, an<l all took themselves away from listening fo the orders of 
others. At tliat lime Sultan lloosain was young, and in tlie hands of 
Shaikh Soojan Bookare(*, and the ladies of Lungah : he was unable to do 
anything. On this account, 'much discord, \iolenee, taking away other 
men’s wives, &e. arose. * Seeing this, the inlluential men amongst the 
Zemindars wishe<l for some other ruler. At that time* Tiungiir Khan 
went to Shah lloosain, describing to him the state of the country. 

'file Meerza had previously eon.sidcred how he could throw the iu)om* 
of eoncpiest over tin* jiarapels of Mooltaii ; and on hearing what Lungur 
Khan said, his wishes t)ii this subject were slrenglhened. 

Having made up his mind to march against it, he sent Mahomed 
Miskeen 'rurkhan in advance. • 

'flic liungahs, hearing of the approach of the Urghoons, after defibera- 
lion, sent Shaikh Ismael Koraishec to make peace. He arrived at Mow, 
where he had an interview with Shah lloosain, who showed him all 
the honour and reverence he could, giving him money for his entertain- 
ment. The Shaikh spoke to strengthen the root of peace, but no benefit 
arose from this^ He then said to Lungur Khan : “ My relations arc at 
'fatta; send me there.” Lungur mentioned this to the Meerza, who 
complied wjlth the request, and the Shaikh obtained leave to proceed 
to Sind, and a village near Tatta was given to him in Jagecr. From 
tluMiee Shah lloosain proceeded towards Mooltan. 'When his fkirces 
drew nebr, iiiifbk anxiety fell u|ion the men of tiungah, all of wjiolii 
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bfilook tliomsolves in^iilo the fort. A I limo TiUnufur Klinn, ^vho 
was with the Vrglumns looting TluitU*c' Khut>van, brought much grain, 
cattle, and other things to the army. INlooltan was surrounded, and 
fighting commenced on both sides. The king sent one of his brothers 
to Shah Hoosain, with Shaikh Soojan, sajing that he would obey orders. 
Meerza ree^Mxed him with much kindness, saying — “ Tell your broiher 
to come out of tlu' fort to visit me, to agn'c to obey my orders, and I 
wiW *show him every kindness. I will then leave the fort in his hands, 
and turn the bridle of my intentions to return back.” These, returning, 
told what had parsed ; but the Ijungahs, with mueh pride, would not 
leave the fort, and they deliberated how to g('t rid of their enemies. 
They lighted the fire of war by throwing ojk'H the gati's, and taking in 
their hands their bows and arrows, and swords, 'riiey fought very well, 
killing some of the Urghoons. 'J'hus the lire of anger became ignited 
in Shah Hoosain : In* pitched his tent to tin? c*astward of the fort, 
opj)oviit» the Sham*< gate*, ereeling batt<*ii('s an>iind tin* c*ily. From 
bolh *'ides flu* fire of hallle blaxt'd, and the arrows and hiillefs began to 
fall like rain, 'rinjre was lighting daily. During tliis linn*, grain 
be<*.iim' \eiN '-ear<’(' in the eil\. ^o mueh so, that one inaiind (Mooltan 
widghi) of It wj^.s jineL'd at IDO 'riiiikahs, and one <*(^w the sumc ; in this 
III inner thini/'. w ere **old. Many men eat the hides ot cattle, which 
were not lit to <*at, and if the lle^h of dogs and eats |ell into their hands, 
tlii'v looked upon it as the meat <»f kids. Shaikh Soojan Dookan'e had 
placed Jadiili .M.ihehee in (‘ommaiid o\<*r D,00t) foot soldiers, (Ktisba- 
tees, lighting men of the town,) who were tin* ganison. 'J'hisman of ill- 
fortuiu*, without eon''i(hT:itioii, enteretl those hoiist^s wlif*re he even 
siispfM led then* was grain, l|,)oting them. On aeeoiirit of this conduct, 
the poor pf*opli‘ raisrd their hands in sup|)li(9tition : “Change is good, 
ho\\e\er it lomes upon us! ” They prayed for the deelini* of tins rule 
of the Liingahs. 

In short, the men Df AIo<dtari strengthened theirisel vc»s for death, 
easting themselves fiom the walls into the ditch below. Shah Hoosain, 
ln*aring of this di'^tre^s t)n accouiil of hunger, forbade the deslruetion 
of those wUo acted in tliis manner. 

Dy reason of the scarcity of supplies, the Ameers of Mooltan prohibited 
any from eating to the full ; they ordered the people* to subsist them- 
selves upon the water in which grain was cooked. When they had 
been besieged for one year, they became close upon 4eath — the knife 
had reached the bone. On the 11th of Jumadec-oos-Saiiee, in [he year 
933 Uijree (a. d. 1320), the brave men of the Urghoon a^rny emptied 
many of th^* bodies of their enemies of life, by the blows of their arrows, 
and fti the mofning^pulting forth great strength, they broke down the 
I^oharec gate, and gained an entrance into the eity^, ^ 'J'hc liands of 
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plunder bcin^ then drawn forth from the sleeves of violence, commenced 
looliii^^ and mas'^acrcintf. 

All the iiihabilanls of the town from the age of seven to thatof seventy 
were conlined, ami smdi oeeurrences befell the Mooltanees, that it 
reminded lliem of the last day: they secreted tliemselves in the 
monasteiies of their most sacred saints. 

'J’en or twelve* days after tlie place had been gi\en up to plunder, 
Mohib Ali 'rnrkhan, taking some int'ii with liiiri, went to these monas- 
teries of the saints, looting the people, and Matting lire to the buildings. 
The blood of many was spilt iji these. Numbers of the Luiigahs and 
Mooltanees were destroyd ill that g<*neral slaughter. In the jilunder, 
many precious j(*w(*ls, and money not to lx* eounled, feli into the hands 
<d’ the Moguls. After this, ihi* lire of anger was cooled in Mi*erza Shah 
Ibrosain: he s!iovv»*cl pity to those who luid escaped, giving orders to 
take* uj) the Ixxlies of the dead from the street*^, and to bury them 
in pits, and frtmi that time none of liis men were allowed to lilt their 
hands against them. IMiilJidoom Shaikh Ibilia-ocxl-deen bronghl Sultan 
Koosain and lirs sist(*r to Shah lloosain, who mad** them both over to the 
care of Mahomed Miski?en 'rurkhan, who married the lady, taking her 
broth(*r into hi.s lH>s()m, as if he had l)(*en his own son. ^ 

'I'vvo months after the eomiuesl t)f this city, intending to return to 
Ibikkur, Sliah lloosain placed as governois over Moollan, Dost Meer 
Akhoor, and Shums-ootl-di*en Nakhvvanee, with ‘200 horsemen, 100 
topeeluH's (men with iiri*-Jiriiis,) and ‘200 foolineii. lie lined Sliaikh 
Soojan Hookaree, and the sla\(»s of eon^i'iiueiiei* of Sultan .Mahomed 
liUngah, taking from them all the monev tliej possessed, lie then 
turned towards llukkur, wheie, after his ai rival, a petition arrived from 
the Amei*rs of 'ralta, \villf these contents; ••Khungar lias ihe inten- 
tion to bring a force against 'Fatta.” On receiving this news, the 
Meerza luareheil to go there. Host Met*r Akiioor ami Slmms-ooil-di*t'n, 
wdio w'cre left at Moollan, n*iuaineil then* m»arly elevt»ii months, when 
liUngur Khan, s(*|)araMng himself, W(*nt away to the presence of 
Mahomed Ihibur nailshah, who received him with honour. After this, 
Shah lloosain wrote a petition to Babur Badsliah, making Moollan 
over to him as a present, and Dost Meer Akhoor and his companions 
eame to Bnkkiir. Babur Badshah placed Mooltau in the hand.'» of 

Mahomed Kamran. 

# 

An AecorNT or Suva IIoosain’s War with Khunoar, in thf. direction 
, Dr Ki roll. 

I have before mentioned, that at the time when Shah Hoosain had 
returned to Bukkur, a petition came from the Ain<^rs of Tatta, sa*-ir^g 
that Klmngar wds preparing to come against them. Shah Hoo^in 
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immediately went in that direction with expedition. On arriving near 
it, ambassadors came to him from Khiingar, saying: “My relation 
Ameer Amravee was formerly slain in yonr quarrels : my people 
collected to take their revenge, but yon hatl gone to lake Mooltan, and 
I preserved yonr reputation in not coming upon yonr families at that 
time. Nmv it is necessary for you to make peace, and \o gi\o me a 
portion of Sind; if not 1 will make war with yon.” Mt'crza Shah 
Hoosain re])lied : “'rhere is no other langnagt* for me except war. 
'File plain wliieh T coloured with the blood of Ameer Amravee still 
retains the mark of the blood of him, and before yonr arrival, I am 
coming there.” Shah IToosain, lea\ing simie troops at Talta to protect 
the families, marched against Khnngar. Having passed the intermediate 
space, he came near Kntch, when* the failure of grain came upon his 
army, from which his people became mu(‘lt distressed. Shah Iloosain 
and all his chiefs agreed that it was advisable for tluMU in attack 
Khnngar from four directions, and that whoever by chance iir>t fedt him, 
those who W('r(' n(*ar should com(* to hi® a''‘<i*<tanee. 'Fhe tirst of these 
bodies dinvMf'd upon the enemy was that of Snilan l\Iahom<*d Khati 
Bnkn'c ; tlie scj'ond was that of M(*er l''nrookh ; in tlui centre was 
Shah 1 foosain, hiin^'clf ; and with tin* fourth W(*r** M(M'r/.i l*h*‘«a and 
Meer AI)e(*k. Khnngar oiiIn rci I'iveri news of Shall lloo^ain alone 
coming with a W(‘ak foree, so he* marched with 10,000 mmi, horse* and 
foe)t, in his diicction By elianei*, marching along, the noisf‘ of the 
beating of Nngarahs n'aeheel the ears of Siillan .Mahomed, who said 
to his men: “'The noise of the Nngarah comes to my ears.” All expressed 
their wonder at such being heard in the jungU*. Hi* then again heard the 
noise, and sent some pi'opU to the top of a hill, to look about, and 
bring the news. 'IMiesi* brought word that Khnngar was moving with a 
large forep towards Shah Hoosain. 'I’he .^[e(*rza, having heard of the 
approach of the enemy towariN him, marched cpiickly with his troops to 
meet liim. In the mean lime Sultan Mahomed, having come across, 
arrived in front <»f Khnngar. He then ;?'ent a stirrup-hohb'r to Shah 
Iloosain, saying : “ Do not advance from where you are ; (iod willing, 1 
will not jrilow him to come upon you.” He. also s<»nt a Kosid to Mecr 
Furookh, to come upcpiick. When Khnngar’s forces earne in sight of 
their foes, they dismounted from their horses, forming lines, and taking 
their shields and s|)cars in their hands, lied themselves to each other 
by the ends of their waisielolh.s. Sultan Mahomed dirceVd the brave men 
with him to take nothing in their hands but their bows and arrows. In 
this manner there was good fighting for two or three hoiir:^. Khnngar’s 
two leading lines became food for the eagles of the brave men of Sultan 
Malfomed likef pigeons; the remainder of his troops placed their faces in 
thcsdirectionof flight, and those, running away, came upon Mcer*Fiirookh, 
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wlioma^lc "rassof lh<;ia willi his sabres. The troops remained there that 
night ; the next morning the whole went forth to plunder the villages and 
country, making many prisoners, and numbers of horses, cattle of all 
8ort^, and prop(‘rty of various kinds, fell into the hands of the sepoys. 
Shah floosain, returning with victory, arrived at Tatta. 

• 

An Account or IIoomvvoon Hadshmi eoiNci aoainst Ouzcrat, and oi 
Tin: Mahcu or Mr.r.u/A Siiaii Hoosain in that DiKi:eTioN, agrubamly 
TO HIM (3iiDI.KS. 

In the year 912 (a. d. lodO), IIoomay()on TIadshah, taking nuinejrous 
forces from Delhi (especially against Inridtds), marched upon Chiltore, 
near which wurr made places for the royal tents. At that linn* 

Sultan Dahadoor (luzeratce wrote a petition to the lladsliah in bidialf 
of tlie llaja of ('liitlore, sho«ring forth his sincerity; but at the latter (Mid 
of this, some haish words a|)[H‘ar(Ml ; seeing which, the lu’art oftlie king 
was oll’cMided, and he tinned the bridle of the intcmtioii of his horse 
towards warring with Sultan Jlahadoor in (nizerat, and glutting over the 
country, h(‘ ai rived there, looting and killing as he went. On this 
account Sultan llahadoor went to a bundc‘r. 

During lloomayoon’s progress, he wrote a h^irman to Mcerza Shah 
Hoosain, tidling him to presorvcMhc ways of friendship, to turn his face 
in that direction, and to halt near Ibiltun, from wIumico Ik' was to write 
a petition to him, wluMi he must do as he might be ordered. Shah 
Hoosain, with a very large* loree, marelu'd from Nusurjioor by the way 
of Kadhnnjmor, on Ibitlun Khiziir Khan, who was the Hakeem in the 
fort there*, on the part of Sultan ll.ihadoor, retired within hi.s fortress; 
seeing which, the Ryuts drove their tlocks and herds to a distance. 
Sultan Mahomed, taking oOO horse, proceeding in advance, arrived at 
7 ko.s from Ibiltun, where he halted, sending Jan Ali back to Shah 
Hoosain. He also sent .lonaid andJoonuh, Dharejas, to Khizur Khan in 
the fort, saying : ‘“^hah Hoosain has come with a vast force ; it is better 
for you to go and maki your tort over to him, and remove your fayiifies 
wherever you please.” Khizur Khan sent back word, that Sultan 
Dahadoor was alive at Ciurnal (Joonagur), and that he did not see how 
it was necessary for him to give up the fort of Puttun to the Moguls of 
Sind, 'riiese two then went to the mother of Khizur Khan, telling her 
what Sultan Mahomed had .said, adding that they did not think it proper 
for them to retirim without (aking some present from her to him. The 
mother of Khizur Khan said — What is your advice ?” These replied 
that it was filling for her to send one lakh of Ferozshahees for the en- 
tertainment of Shah Hoosain, and thirty thousand for Sultan Mahomed ; 
and, if you will give this, we will take away the %rmy.® In shorfj she 
^ent one lakh and thirty tliousand Ferozshahees by her men of trust.® 
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The following morning Sliah Iloosain arrivetl at some high groniul 
near Puttnn, when Sultan Mahomed eanie to him, requesting permission 
lo proceed in advance. Shah Iloosain replied that it was preferable to 
send some one to the king, to acquaint hiiij of their arrival there, and 
that we will go wherever he orders ns. He sent an Ur/.ee by Abdool 
Koodoos to tlie king. At that time men arrived, bringing presents 
from Khizur Khan to him. He remained there fifteen days, in which 
lime*Sultan Mahomed went to Mahomedabad, plundering the country, 
when much money and valuable property fell into the liands of the 
sep(jys. Meer Furookh at that time represented to Shah Hoosain that 
‘‘When the royal orders arrived for ns to go and eiieamp with his 
highness’ army, there will be no other medicine for ns but to do so, and 
it is not proper for ns to go there, beeause the Badshah gives mneh 
money to liis troops from the wealth of (liizerat, and there is mneh 
valuable property with tlic (’hughtteeyiih Ame(*rs. If our flrglioons 
and 'rurkhans see this, they will not remain with ns, many iikmi will go 
away. It is better that we turn the bri<lle of oiir int(M]tiotis back to 
Sind, 'riiis was approved «)f by the Meerzas and all IIkj chiefs, and 
determining to al)i(le by it, he sent an Hr/ee It) tin* King by Meerza 
Kasim lh‘g, saying: I t ame hert‘ with a largt* lbret‘ ; nt)w 1 have 
reet*i\t‘d a pctitit)n from tlit* Amt>ers t)f Tatla ami IbiKkiir, wht> ttdl im^ 
that the Knlumtet's anti ( 1 iittot)ees (Zemimlars) having asseml)li‘tl, men 
are lot)ling tliti et)nntry, ami mneh dist‘t>rti has ari‘«c‘n ; lor this n'ason 
my return thi'rt* i^ neees.sary.” llt)omayoon was plnmlering the eoiiiitry, 
and twenty tlays |)revit»ns tt) hi^ arrival at AhmtMlabarl Shah Ilt>t>sain 
had tnrnctl back frtnii Pnttun. 'I’his wa'^ in the early days of HIT) (a. n. 
loIlS). 

lie retnrnetl to 'falta by Tladhiinpoor, hioting and slaying llu*. 
Jhartqas ami Sotl.ihs as he pa^setl. 

An Aceoi NT oi- llxh^iiAM I It>t)M \vt>oN (nii: St)N op n\nmi llAnsiiAri) 

• titHNb TO SiM), \Ml t»|' Ml.I.IlZA SlIMI IItM)SAlN’s I:NMITY Wini HIM. 

When, in the year 917 (\. n. loIO), Shf‘re Khan Afghan, commonly 
called Fiwccd, the M)n of Tliisun Afghan, became rebellions in the 
eastern countries, on the lOth of Mohiirnun of that year, Jloornayoon 
marched against him. There were two or three battles between them 
on the river Joo^'a. In short, the royal army was defeated, when the king 
turned the bridle of his intentions towards .Inwunpftor, whence with 
expedition he went to Agra. In the previous year (940), 8hah^ Iloosain 
sent Meer Abeek ITrghoon to Badshah Iloomayoon,# offering his 
congratulations on the conquest of Guzerat and Bengal ; he also sent 
J^Ie?r Khooslf Mal^mcd Urghoon with a similar message to Mcerza 
Ktfmran on his concpicst of Kandahar, and the dcstrulbtion oT Answar 
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Khan. Uolh of these were good sepoys men of wisdom and council. 
When Me<*r Abeek presented himself to the king, seeing his carelessness 
and pride, he understood that the foreign sepoys in a short time would 
write in their hearts th^; words of mutiny. Without asking the 
j)erinission of the king, he left his army, conveying himself with great 
diligence to Shah Iloosain, who, on hearing of his arrival, became 
anxious. Wh(*n Abeek ha<l an interview with him, he asked what 

had occurred ; he replied : I found the king in sucli disorder, that in a 
short time the rebellious p<»ople will find strength against him ; 
underneath him tln're will be roads of discord ; and I have conic to^ive 
this new<, lliat yon may lx* on the alert.” Sliah llocisain several times 
summoned his nobles to the a'^semlily, to deliberate with them. At that 
tiriK! the; news of the <l(;feat of ITootnayoon arrived, when all gave great 
credil lo the wisdom of Meer Abeek, praising him much. It w.as 
decidefi upon to leave tlie eountry, and destroy the cultivation from Ooch 
to Hukkiir on both sides of the river. 

When lh(‘ news of the (light of the king was confirmed, he erected 
buildings in four gardens at n«aburloe, and placing in these all the 
recjuisiles, with munitions of war, he caused all the country and towns 
about Hukkur to be entindy deserted. In the minds of Shah Iloosain 
and his jieople it became fixed that (he king would come to Sind, bc- 
eaus(' Me(‘rza Kamran and Meerza l-skuree had l(*ft the paths of friend- 
ship towanls him. When, on the 1st Riibec-ool- Awul, ^)17 (\. i). lodO), 
the king arrived at Ijahon', all his brelhn*n and nobles were collected 
there, hut thesi' had not gained knowledge, though they had seen what 
had occurred ; and th(*v did not bind the girdle of truth around the 
loins t)f s|)irit ; so much so, that one day KInvaja Kodawund Mahomed, 
Meer iVhilool lluga, and other men of eonse(|iience in the kingdom, 
assembled together, and WTote a bond of friendship hetw’ccn themselves, 
to which all thosi' A mei'rs put their signatures as witnesses. When this 
bond w as pc^rfi'ct, tlu'v collected lo deliberate, but their language was not 
from their hearts ; on this account the assembly broke up, and the ijiatlcr 
on w hich tlu'v wauv deliberating w^as unfinished. 

In the latter days of Jiiinadee-oos-Sanee 947, IToomayoon Badshah, 
Meer/a Mahomed Kamran, Mahomed Ilumdal Meerza, with other 
prince's and nobles, and all the army, crossed the river at Lahore, and 
Shore Khan du'W' near that city The Afghans stretched forth the hand 
of violence agaiuxt the Moguls wherever they found them, looting and 
destroying tludr familit's and property ; for this reason the wrhole of the 
Moguls, havi/ig joincil Iloomayoon, went towards Kabool. When they 
reached the Chunab, Malioiucd Kamran Meerza, and Mahome^l Uskuree 
Meerza, wdtii Khwaja Kodawmiid Mahomed Kl^vaja AbHooJ 

Hiik, witliout the* permission of the king, turned their faces towards 
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Kabool. The King, being helpless, went in the direction of Bheruh, 
when Mahomed Sultan Meerza, and LUiig Meerza, (See. also separating 
themselves from the king, joined Mahomed Kamran Meerza. Hooma- 
’yoon, seeing the enmity of liis brethren, on thg 1st of Iliijub of that year, 
turned the bridle of his> intentions towards Sind. In tlie last days of 
Shabau, the, royal army arrived at Ooeh, near which lived Bukshoo 
Lungah, to whom the king sent by Beg Mahomed Biikawiil, and Koehuk 
Beg, a handsome Kliilat and Firman, granting to him the title of Khan 
Juhance, and prc>enting him with a standard and Niigarah. On this 
account he sent to the Badshah many boats full of grain, but In* did not 
take the fortune of an interview with the king. Iloomayoon, with his 
nobles, and some of his forces, proceeded towards Sind, and the [ilaees 
for the tents of his troops were made about Roree. lie himself, with 
much happiness, went to reside in the gardens (Char Hagli) of llaburloe, 
which have no fellows in verdure and elegance. l*r(‘vioiis to this Sultan 
Mahomed had cleared all the country about, str(‘ngllienf‘d the fort of 
Bukkur, iinderm^ath which he had eolle<‘t(*d and s(‘eiir(*d all tlu' bojits. 
When the royal army came to Rore( , the king j'fuit a Firman to Sultan 
Mahomed to lliis edect : “ Voii iiiiist ciuik* and find fortune by kissing 

the royal threshold, and dcli\c‘r uj) the tort to tin* king's sepojs ” He 
replied: “1 am tin' servant of M<‘erza Shah lloosain; until he comes 
to the royal prc'sence, iny going there would not be in at'cordance with 
the rult's of eating ‘•.ilt, and without tlie order of Mi'crza Shah lloosain, 
it is not proper that i should give up this fort.’^ I'lie king Indd him 
excused. (Jrain beginning to b(*eoiin* scarce in the irniicrial camp, 
Mchlur IJ'^hriif, tin' Meer Bazar, went to Sultan M.ihomcd, informing 
him of this circumstance', who them sc'nt 000 kurwas of grain for the 
army, and something for tin' consumption of tin* king, who approved of 
this attention. 

In those days Iloomayoon sent Ameer 'I’ahir Sudur and Tiumundur 
Beg, who were in his confidence, to Meerza Shah lloosain at 'ratta, 
writing and pointing out the strength of his good will towards him, and 
bringing to his recollection his sincerity t*i Babur Badshah. On their 
arrival, ShAh lloosain received them with much honour and distinction. 
He determined in his heart, tliat as the king had come in this direction, 
it was proper for him to make over, for the expenses of tlui royal family, 
the country from Ilalah Kiindee to Batorah,* on the opposite side of the 
river, and that after arrangements were made, it wouW be proper for 
him to present himself to Iloomayoon Badshah. lie also proposed to 
himself, after the settlement of affairs, and his visit to the king, to take a 
force to conquer Ouzerat, and then to return back again. Having 

* 9 

* The country of Meerpoor, in Lower Sind. • ^ 
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arranprd matlers in lliis way in hif* own mind, ho sent Shaikh Mocruk 
Pooranrr and Mecrza Kasim Tighaoo with valuable presents to the 
kinf(. 'J'licse received honour by making their Salaams to his royal 
highness near Biikkur, representing to him the good faith of Shah 
Iloosain, and delivering his petition. Its contents were these : — The 
country of Bukkur affords small prodiu-e ; the territory of Chachgan is 
sii[)erior to all in cultivation : it is proper for the kingdom (king) to turn 
the bridle of intention that way, and to take possession of it, as there the 
sepoys and animals will experience no distress, and I shall be in 
the vicinity of the king. Wealth and fortune are ray friends by your 
coming to this country : in a short time, removing suspicion from 
iny breast, I will gather fortune by ki’^sing your stirrup.” Badshali 
llooiriayoon in the first instance gave orders to write to Shah Iloosain, 
to inform him that he will act as he sngg(»sted ; but afterward*^, in 
privat(‘, the ministers petitioned him in o|)|>osition to what Shah Iloosain 
had written, saying: “What is the meaning of this, that lie mentions 
the namrs of towns and villages ? If h(‘ was at heart the* well-wisher of 
the king, why does Ik; not make over forts as a jireseiit, that we may 
leave' in them onr familie's, and go tei eonqner Clir/eral ? Dot's he not s(M' 
that Slit're Khan, our ent'iny, is silting over onr ht'ads at Lahore ? 'J'hat 
which he proposes is distant from reelilude and concord.” Iloomayoon, 
alter this, turned his fact' towards surrounding Rukkur, on hearing the 
iK'ws of which, Shah llotisain rt'iuarked : “ .My heart is at ease with 
rt'speet to Hiikkiir, bt'causc the King will not tpiit the gardens at 
Baburloe, Iht* givers of contentment to the ht'ait, and of happine-ss to the 
lirain, to sit down Ix'fore and eoiitpier it liimst'lf, and nothi ng will 
bt' doin' by thost* nobles whom In* may send to besn'gt* it.” Prior to this, 
Sultan Mahomed, leaving Mt't'rza Jant'e I’lirkhan, and otlit'r ehiefs of 
eoniidenet', in eharge of Bukkur, had proceeded to Sehwistan, eaiising 
that part of the country lt> bt' deserted, as the others liad been collecting 
all the grain and other things together under cover of the fort there. 
About tlial lime the remaindt'r of the' royal troops having corne^frftni 
IMatheluh, arrived at lioree on the 2^fh of Ramzan, 947 (a. d. loIO), 
cneamping near llie hills there. Such of tin? Dharejas and Soofyanecs, 
who had remained oulsidt' about the ctmntry, came and reecixed honour, 
by bowing their heads in tin' prc'^cncc of the king. On Fridayjie W’ent 
to the. college of Meerzace ; the day ft>llow’ing he returned to the 
gardens, by the Irght of the sun t>f his counlenanec upon w'hich, jealousy 
was caused tn Paradise. ^ ^ 

The king Jiighly approving of those gardens and their biiildings, all 
his Ilarem'and Ins nobles resided there, and in the vicinity^ Meerza 
Yadgar Nasir remuihed in the college at Rorce, J>ctw#en which^nd 
Baburloe‘lhcre Kre about 3 kos. In this space all the r^yal forces wtfre 
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!Fl|4liM>f moB. On Friday Hoomaj^W'^^t to the h||^^f^nqririg*riia ' 
<* jm^ren at die day then. Ria nadie vwn^ in thi diioo<||wMlliL tin 
*lito^d. On Ihat day a poet in that aasembly. pnaettted to the1dil|§^ 
Rytoh, liy tfriiich gift he fonnd mnoh honour ^ 

'.4**^heB the impresaictp (on ooin) upon its hehft 'Mote tha ndnna|| 
Hbomayoon, the snn, for friendship of him', fffidd the face of tho 
^ * * impiBBBion with gold. * ^ 

**That pulpit which from the naming of his titles teceins omamhnt, 

** On the t<^ of diat pulpit, Jupiter scatters pearls !’* >, 

•. From the presence of the royal army, and other circumstances, grain 
l^eeame very dear in the cold season of that year about Bukkur, so much 
^ ab> that the people gave up their lives in the search for bread ; hearing 
of which, the king gave much money from the treasury to his sepoys. 
One thin bread (Chupatee) cost 1 Miskal, i. e. 4 Mashas and 3} Rutte()S, 
or about 6 annas. When grain had become so scarce as not to be pro* 
cured in the iLnsbkur, HooYnayoon sent Meorza Hindal towards 
Pattur, he himself remaining at Char Bagh fur five or six months, 
because he thought the 8hah Iloosain would come and make his salaam, 
and do that service which it was proper for him to do, since he h(d 
in the first instance pursued the path of submission. But the Urghoon 
nobles who were about Shah Iloosain, did not allow him to go near the 
king, turning him away from the road to friendship; and seeking tho 
ways of deliberation, they found that the arrangement of their affairs 
laid in enmity to the king, so they pursued that road which leads to war. 
Hoomayoon, leaving Babiirloe, went to Du rbelah . After remaining there 
some time he proceeded to Pattur, when he married Humeeduh Banoo 
Begun!, the daughter of Shaikh Ali Ukbar Jamec, one of the Meerza 
Hindal’s Sirdars. She wns equal to Bilkees (the Queen of Sheba). When 
all the grain and supplies werc'consumed, the king again tnmdd the 
bridle of bis intention towards Bukkur. From not obtaining grain, 
much distress fell upon the troops. After this Meerza Hindal) leaving 
the king, went towards Kandahar. At the instigation o^, Hakhem 
th^, Kurathuh Khan, he wrote to Meerza Yadgar Nasir,'ftivitin^'him 
to go with him, saying that he should expect to see him on the toad. 
On Tuesday the 18th of Jnmadee>ool>Awal, 948 (a. n. 1641), the kmg 
wont to the bouse of Meer Abool Bqga, sending him to Meerza Yadgs^ 
llaair, giving him advice to quit the paths of rebellion, and follow those 
,offriendship^*Meer Abool went as ordered, and with much trouble 
Meerza Yadgar Na^ within the ring ofbending *hlB head in 
The foUowing%ay.Mt||p Abool waq^tnming, ofwbjult 
' * in RiUm l)^mii^ eogni||l|t,^they sent aame 
~ il^l^lfrc^ nrho 'iboweied their^arfowe np^ 
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him. In this attack Meer Abool Buga received many deep" wounds. 
The next day he passed from this world of death to the world of life. 
From his death great sorrow came upon the king. The following 
Wednesday, Meerza Yadgar Nasir, crossing the river, came to the 
presence of Hoomayoon, finding fortune by his interview with him. 
At that time the king gave his pormi««sion for the departui^ of Meerza 
Shah Hoosain’s ambassadors, Shaikh Meeruk Pooranee and Meerza 
Kasim, sending by them a Firman, on which he wrote with his own 
hands — After Salaam to Meerza Shah Hoosain : In this matter I will 
apree to your proposition, when you come to my presence with a clean 
heart. My Salaam to you. Enough ! ” Meerza Shah Hoosain was 
inclined to visit the Radshah, but the wisdom of the Urghoon noble! 
was averse to such a proceeding. Shah Hoosain considered much on the 
subject, thus delay occurred ; so much *50, tliat the king, leaving Meerza 
Yadgar Na^ir near Bukkur, returned towards Sehwistan, close to which 
his standard full of victory came. At that time Fuzl Beg, the brother of 
Moinain Khan, and Tursoon Beg, with about twenty followers, going on 
a boat, preceded the king; seeing which, some of the men in the fort 
sallied forth against them, who, disembarking, attacked and drove them 
back to the Killa. 

On the 17th Rujnb, Hoomayoon Badshah encamped round the place, 
where there were no buildings, trees, or shade for the sepoys; as, previous 
to his arrival, those who had charge of it, namely Meer Sultan Koolee 
Beg, Meer Shah Mahomed Urghoon, and oilier^, had cleared away all 
the gardens and buildings about it The king having beleaguered the 
fort, the inhabitants became miu h <‘onfincd — their alVairs were overturned. 
Hearing of this, Shah Hoosain, marching Iroin Tulta, came to Sunn, 
where ha made entrenchments, and collecting many boats, he encamped 
there, sending Meer Abeck Urghoon to Sehwistan, who in the night- 
time, with some men, passing through the royal army by the bazar roa(^ 
reached the fort. Tlie nows of his having arrived reached the king’s 
forces, after he had gained the fort : he went so secretly, that information 
of his approach did not precede him. In the morning, Hoomayoon gave 
orders for mines to be sunk : in short, one bastion was blown up : but 
the garrison, as it fell, threw up another defence. 

The king then knew that the resources of the Urghoons were full of 
strength. Besides this, the apparatus for opening the fort was not 
present. In sCort, having besieged it for seven months, the time of the 
inundation, and the season forbad wdnds, were approaq^jjtbg ; moreover, 
Shah Hoosun had closed all the roads by which supplies could come. 
For these reasons many sepoysi^ad deserted ; and even some of the 
men o£ cons§quence, such as Meer Tahir Sudar,!K taA || |^ ^ 

Jamee, Moulana Abdool Bakee, had 
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Hoosidn/who gave them much honoar^ and then sent them to Tatta« Meer 
Kasim, and Hoosain went off to Meerza Yadgar, and the Idng heard 
that they would go off with him to Kandahar. After the king left Yadgar 
*Nasir near Bukkur, the men in that fort twice ^went forth, and attacking 
his troops when unprepared, slew Mahomed AU Kaboochee, and 
Shore Dil £|pg, besides killing and wounding many others. These tt^o^ 
.affairs were conducted by Kokuh Turkhan, Dost Mahomed, and others. 
The garrison sallied forth a third time against their enemies, falling 
upon them on the sandy ground, near Rorec ; but this time Meerza 
Yadgar, going forth himsolf^ stretched forth his hand in such a manner, 
that the attacking party turned their faces in flight, some throwing 
themselves into the waters of the river. Many got on boats, which they 
loosed, and allowed to go with the stream. When the news of this 
defeat of his men at Bukkur reached Shah Hoosain, ho sent Ameer 
Koolee Mohurdar to Meerza Yadgar, shaking the rope of friendship, 
sending this message to him : I have become old, and with the 
exception of one daughter, I have no other children. I make the 
betrothal of her with you ; for ii short time I may have to live, and after 
my death all this country will be yours. I will give you much wealth 
now, and both of us, uniting, we will go and conquer Guzerat.” In 
short, Meerza Ya<lgar Na^ir from this deceit of Shah Hoosain, 
becoming misled, turned his lioart in enmity towards Hoornayoon, who, 
seeing the ruinous «itate of his army, had sent many successive times to 
call him ; but he always sent back the messengers with some excuse 
or other. When the news of his enmity reaehed the king, he at once 
left Sehwi«.tan, proeceding towards Bukkur, and on the way Kunbur » 
Beg Urghoon, leaMng him, returned to Schwi*«tan, and many sepoys, 
from getting nothing to eat, quitted the royal army. Hoornayoon, 
arriving at Rorec, encamped there. Meerza Yadgar Nasir, being 
helpless, paid his respects to the king, giving up to him all the grain he 
bad ; but tbl^ was not sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the royal host. 
Wlieathe extremity of hunger came upon them, the king sent some 
of his confidential people to Sultan Mahomed, who came in front to 
meet them,*giving Khilats to Mahomed Bukawul, and the other servants 
of the king, and presenting money and grain to the attendants, he gave 
them their leave. After the departure of these chiefs, the nobles of 
Meerza Shah Hoosain, assembling in the reception-room, discoursed on 
tbe scarcity of grain in the royal camp, each saying What he thought. 
Sultan Mahomed afterwards sent 300 Kurwas of grain for the* use of 
the royal household ; but the people, from getting nothing left the 
king^s camp, dispersing over Sind. Many of these^arties followed one 

from hunger. The royal troop]^ often came in 
SMi HcoMio, who wero always beaten ; but as 
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there was no apparatus for opening forts, on this account he could not 
conquer these. When the will of God’s power, the wish of the Eternal 
Wisdom, (which shows the countenance of misfortunes in the mijlst of 
happiness, and which brings in the midst of these the apparatus of* 
happiness,) agreeably to the desire of the king, had not placed upon the 
stool the painting of his wishes in the country of Sind, and upon the 
test of fortune the geld of Hoomayoon had proved counterfeit, he saw. 
the infidelity of his army, and the unkindness of his brethren. Then he 
wished to place upon himself the dress of separation from others, and 
placing his foot on the road of those who love to walk after God, to go 
and seize the knocker of the door of Kunbuh (the Temple of Mecca), 
and there to remain sitting in a corner. But his confidential nobles 
represented, tliat although this wish which had entered his breast was 
very proper, yet the king was aware how much hardship and distress 
had befallen his p€*oplc ; that with these evils they were still at his 
stirrup ; that if he placed his foot on that path, they would be entirely 
deserted and ruined, and that with so much distress they could not 
accompany him to llijaz. Their opinion was, that he should remain 
where he was some days. 

The king, on account of the absence of grain, determined to leave 
that place. At that time a petition reached him from Mai Dewe, the 
Raja of Jodhpoor, saying: — “Unknown to you, I place the ring of 
submission to your orders in my ear. I wish that the fortunate foot of 
the king may come to my house. If the royal army will do honour to 
this country, by coming to it, I will attend in service to you with 
20,000 Rajpoots, and wherever the king goes, I will be present with my 
life and fortune.” After the arrival of this petition, on the 21st Mohur- 
rum, 949 (a. d. 1542), the king marched upon Ooch, and passing over 
the intervening space, he' arrived there. On the 20lh Rubee-ool-Awul 
of the same year, he proceeded, and, on the, 14(h Rubee-oos-Sance, he 
reached the fort of Dilawur, and on the 20th of the same he arrived and 
ejneamped at Bcckancrc. Some of the royal troops went into this city, 
and returning from tlience, they informed the king that the language of 
respect was not heard among the inhabitants. Upon this, the king sent 
Siimundur Beg to Raja Mai Dewe, before whom he arrived, and return- 
ing with great expedition, he represented to Hoomayoon, that “Although 
''^Mal Dewe openly speaks strongly of friendship, yet underneath he does 
not place the fight of l/uth.” Then the royal army, going by the way 
of Phutodec, went on two or three marches, and encamped on the banks 
of a tank. •^Froin this place the king sent spies to bring intelligence. 
These returning, showed the perfidy of the Raja, to the effect that, at the 
instigation of Share Shah, and seeing the strength 
Pewe was sending an army to loot that of the nn 
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JuariJig t&is, became much astonished, and full of anxiety. Spreading 
before his chiefs the carpet of deliberation, he then decided that it was 
necessary by all means to turn the bridle of their intentions from 
* Jodhpoor. 

In short, the king retreated towards PhuttMee, from whence he was 
going to Sambnr, giving orders to his chiefs whom be left behind to 
bring up his rear, to take care that the Raja’s army did not come upon 
him.* But another force from another direction encountered the king, 
when he himself mounting, and going against the enemy in person, 
with only a few men, showed such bravery that he routed and dispersed 
them. He then with great expedition turned his face in the direction 
of Jaisulmerc, where he arrived on the 1st Jamadee*ooI-Awal, 949 
(a. d. 1542). Here the Ameers, whom he had left behind to bring up his 
rear, closed up, and joined him, but many of their people had perished. 
Sonkurnn of Jaisulmerc, from badness of disposition, forbad their taking 
water from the tank, placing his men on the banks for its protection ; 
thinking that, as tlie king’s army had come dragging hunger with them 
from the jungle of mirage, it was l>etter fur them to die there for want 
of water. Tlie nobles and sepoys, collecting, attacked and drove off 
those men, encamping on the bunks of the tank, and the thirst of the 
royal host left them there. After remaining some days, lluomayoon 
marched towards Omnrkote, reaching iron the lOlh Jumadoe-ool-Awul, 
with great diflicnlty and distress from the want of grain. Rana Berecsul 
with his men came forth in front with his people to meet the king, 
finding riches by kissing the royal stirrup. He evacuated the fort for 
Hoomayoon to reside in it, but he remained some days outside, placing 
in it Humecduh Banco Begum. 

One day, the sun of glory arose from the horizon of good fortune ; 
that is to say, on the night of Sunday the 5th of Rujub, in that same 
year, the shadow of God, the kjng of kings, Julal'Ood-deen Mahomed 
Ukbar Badshah (Oh God, do you always preserve his country and his 
rufe !) was born. Mahomed Badshah Hoomayoon was highly pleased, 
and greatly increased in size on the birth of this child. 

In the early days of Mohurrum of this same year, Meerza Yadgar 
Nasir, depending on what Shah Hoosain had said to him, becoming 
seditions, left the royal camp, and crossing the river, went to Sukkur ; 
but that promise on which he trusted had not the strength of a rotten 
thread, and nothing came of it. Such guns as he^ad, he sent to 
‘Meerza Shah Hoosain, by Halnb, and Omur Shah, and othejr nobles 


who were with him belonging to the Meerza. When l|bah Hoosain 
heard that Badshah Hoomayoon had marched upon Ooch, he came 
tosBnkfcnr. The nobles went out in front to meet him, 




Imntim ha entered the fort. He bbSime very much 
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displeased with Saltan' Mahomed Khan, for having given away lita 
grain ; he hung Moolla Durwesh Mahomed Anbarduri superintendent 
of grain, in front of his (Sultan Mahomed’s) house, and he skinned alive 
Ilaluh and Omar Shah, between the two gates of (in the centre 
Sukkur. J^ll who had remained at Roree after the departure of the 
king fled. Mecrza Shah HoosaiD,in the beginning of Rubee;Oos-Sanee, 
went to Sehwistan, remaining there a week, repairing the broken parts 
of the fort. He then proceeded to Sunn, where he stayed some time. 
On hearing that the king was coming back again, be quickly went to 
Tatta. 

On account of the country about Omurkote being unable to supply 
the royal host with the necessary supplies, it appeared advisable in the 
wisdom of the nobles to go to Sind, and in a few days the whole went 
to Joon, the cultivation of which is on the banks of the river. There 
are many gardens there, such as the heart rejoices in, with fruit trees, on 
which account it raises its head above all the other towns of Sind. 
There are many other things pleasing to the heart there. Hoomayoon 
remained at this town a long time. Shah Hoosain, with his forces, 
came and encamped on the opposite side of the river. About that 
time the king was informed that there was much grain and other sup- 
plies in a fort in the Purguna of Buthoruh, and that it would fall 
into his hands without much trouble. The king sent Shaikh Ali Beg, 
Taimoor Sultan, and Turdee Beg Khan against this fort. Shah Hoosain, 
bearing of this, named Meerza F4esa Turkhan to go there, but he 
had not the mind to agree to this, because he was aware that 
people had told the Mecrza that he was favourably inclined to the 
king. Shah Hoosain did not insist upon hi.s going, and called Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, who was sitting in sorrow on one side, by reason 
of the displeasure of his chief, and giving him much encouragement^ he 
sent him on this expedition to aid Moolla Boohlool and the garrison in 
this small fort. There w^as constant fighting between parties of the 
royal troops and those of Shah Hoosain about Joon. The forces qf Ihe 
latter were assembled on the land, and in boats opposite to that place, 
ready to attack the enemy. • 

By chance, one day, Taimoor Sultan Shah, Ali Beg, and Turdee 
Khan, arrived with their men at this fort where the grain was, but 
Sultan Mahomed had previously reached it, and he bad assembled the 
liunduruhs, the Alunduruhs, and the Sakurs. The royal troops approach- 
ed, without having heard of this, coming upon them imknowingly. 
Fighting commenced, in which Turdee Khan behaved negligently. 
Shaikh Ali .Beg, with his brethren, fixed his foot firmly on the battle- 
field, falling there. Shaikh Taj-ood-deen was itn|} 

ggiiany gallant meb of the royal army in that battle 
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their Ut^s to the other world. Of Shah Hoosaia^s j^ople, there were also 
many slain. When4he news of the destruction of Shaikh A^^JBeg, Taj- 
ood-deen, and his other brave men, reached the king, he beea^o fuU of 
* sorrow. Other matters pressed heavily upon him also ; thus his heart 
^ cooled towards Sind, and he strengthened fils determination to go to 
Kandahar. , About that time, on the 7th of Mohurrum, 950 (a., d. 1543)9 
Buhram Khan came alone to the king from Ouzerat : he placed salve on 
the Wounded heart of his royal highness, and he brought about negotia- 
tions for peace between him and the Meerza, who, deeming this good 
fortune, became satisfied in his heart. He sent to Hoomayoon Badshah 
one lakh of Misgalees (about 6 annas each), 300 horses, 300 camels, and 
other requisites for marching, and he threw a bridge ovor the river 
opposite to Joon. At the time of making peace, and when this bridge 
was completed, Hoomayoon became aware that 950 Urghoons had 
vexed his royal highness and his imperial troops, as to subsistence in 
Sind, for the space of two years. By reason of this making of peace, 
the Urghoons were so pleased, that they extended their hats of happi- 
ness to the heavens, looking upon it as an unexpected blessing, making 
many cxcu^cs for their conduct, and sending all things needful fot 
marching to the Badshah. On the 7th of Rubcc-oos-Sancc of this same 
year, the king, leaving the town of Joon, crossed the river by the bridge. 
This occupied two days, and on the 9th, ho commenced his march upon 
Kandahar. 

An Account or tui: Expedition of Buhsiioo Lunqah against BuKKua. 

When Bukshoo Lungah had built a fort in Mooltan opposite to Jun- 
poor, he caused the city of Mooltan to be deserted, gathering people 
of all descriptions in that fort, such as the men of Lungah, Beloocbees, 
Nahurs, and all kinds of factious men were collected within his ring. 
Then, making up his mind to attack Bukkur, he was constantly sending 
spies there ; so much so, that at length a succession of these arrived, 
bringing intelligence to him of the unprotected state of that fortress, 
and that Shah Hoosain was at Tatta, with all his nobles and troops. On 
hearing tins, Bukshoo Lungah, placing his men on board boats, he 
started, sending fifty of these in advance, ordering them to arrive at 
Bukkur in the middle of the night, and by some device to convey 
themselves upon the walls, and, by breaking down the gates, to open 
a road for him to enter by. When these arrived at mlttnight of Friday 
at the foot of the fortress, they lighted a fire beneath the gate opposite 
8ukkur, and commenced shouting. The people in the 4brt, hearing 
this, were^ aroused, and mounting the towers and walls, commenced 

There were but few sepoys there. At this 
tiiM Sultan Mahomed Khan, conung oVer the j^toway, 
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having had a large mat soaked in oil, cast it down upon tlie heads 
of the assailants, who by this were separated and broken. Meet Janee 
Turkhan, Humzuh Beg, and Kazce Eesa the son of Kazee Kazin, 
exerted themselves greatly, so much so, that some of their enemies were * 
burnt, many drowned, and a few, throwing themselves into the boats, 
thus escaped. Early on the following morning, Bukshoo Lungah, with 
Nugarahs beating, approached, with the thought that his men had taken 
the fort ; but when he drew near, and the garrison commenced firing 
cannon and guns upon him, he then knew that his people had not 
succeeded in their work, so he turned and landed near Roree, where 'he 
remained tlirce days, looting the country of Bnkkur, after which he 
retired. “XVlien Mcerza Shah Hoosuin received this news, he sent 
Shah Mahomed Urghoon, with Kazee Kazin, to take care of Bukkur. 
The above attack occurred on the night of the 14th Jumadcc-oos-Sanec, 
950 (a. I). 154;i). 

An Account of tiik Coming or Mkerza Kamran to Sind. 

When, in the beginning of the year 951 (a. d. 1544), on account of the 
unkindness of his brethren, Hoomayoon Badshah proceeded to Irak, 
then Meerza Kamran sent Shaikh Abdool Wuhab Pooranee, Meer 
Eclah Dost, and Baba Chochuk, on a mission to Mcerza Shah Hoosain, 
making known his wish to form a connexion with his daughter. Shah 
Hoosain agreed to this, giving leave to the messengers to return. 

When Hoomayoon returned from Irak to Kandahar, Meerza Uskuree 
retired to the fort, becoming submissive to the king, who then marehed 
towards Kabool. Meerza Kamran stood up in enmity, but his chiefs 
deserting him, went over to the king. Thus his strength to fight left him, 
80 turning the bridle of his intentions from war, he put his faci; in the 
direction of llight, and by the way of Herat he eumc to Sind. Hearing 
of this, Shah Hoosain made a place of residence for him at Pattur^ 
sending Durwc.sh Mahomed in front, to meet and escort him. Arriving 
there, Kamran shooK the cord of marriage. Shah Hoosain sent .Meer 
Furookh to make the arrangements in this matter, and he gave in 
marriage to Meerza Kamran, Chochuk Begum, the chaste daughter of 
Meerza Shah Hoosain. Three months after his marriage, Kamran left 
Sind, proceeding towards Kabool, Shah Hoosain sending with him 
1,000 well appointed horsemen, repairing and furnishing whatever was 
required by hiuf. Meerza Kamran first went to Ghuznec, which he 
took; be then marched against Kabool, reaching and entering it 
without the knowledge of the garrison. At that time the king was away 
at Budukshan. • 

' Six nionths ^afterwards, Shah Hoosain’s horsemim reAunied.to 

Bubsequently to* this, the king with many men came -b^ck to Kabaol, 

c 



throwing fiis forces around it; at which Kararan becoming alarmed, he 
left it, going towards Hindoostan. He had an intervievT wHb Islam Shah 
Afghan, asking his aid ; but he meant to seize him, hearing orwhich he 
fled, going to the men of Kokur, who protectyd him for a long time. At 
length, when the king heard that he was concocting mischief in his 
head, lie liad him caught, drawing a Mil (a wire instrument used to 
blind people) over his eyes. 

In’ the year 9o7 (a. d. 1550), Meerza Kamran arrived at Bukkiir. 
Shah Hoosain gave to him for a residence the small hill of Shad Beluh, 
which stands in the midst of the water, to the westward of Bukknr. He 
afterwards settled upon him for his house expenses the Purguna of 
Buthoriih, giving him Futeh Bagh for a residence. After remaining 
there some time, he left for Ilujj (a pilgrimage to Mecca), and Choehuk 
Begum prepared to accompany him, sending to her father for his 
pennis'^ion ; hut he made denial to this, enlarging upon it. Nev<‘rlhelcss, 
('hoehiik Begum, without her father’s consmit, went on board a boat, 
wi'-hing to go alone to M<‘erza Kamran; but Sultan Mahomed 
Mohurrlar, and others, coming in front, turned her bai*k. At that lime 
Shah Hoosain arriving, went on board ht*r boat, reasoning inmdi with 
her; but she was not alfeett'd by this, saving : “ When Mei^rza Kamran 
had his eyes right, you gave me to him ; now that he is blind, do you 

int(‘nd to separate, me from him ? 'I'lie world will say the daughter 

of Meerza Shah Hoosain at such a lime turned her head from assoeiat- 
ing with her husband, and they will give me reproach !’’ The Meerza 
was pleased at this, and giving her valuable things, allowed her to 
depart. 

Meerza Kamran and Cliocdmk Begurn, after performing the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina, lived at the former place two or three 

yc‘ars. One >ear, on the day of Hujj, after standing on Urfat (a 

mountain near Mecca), and before sunset, the sun of his life went into 
the corner of deatli. Seven months after his death, Choehuk Begum 
passcil from this world to the world everlasting. This occurred in the 
year 9G4 (a. d. 1555). 

• 

An Account or the T'roiioons and Turkiians decomino Rcdkli.ious, 
AND OF THE DeaTH OF MeERZA SiIAII IIoOSAIN. 

In the latter days of Meerza Shah Hoosain, lie was struck with the 
palsy. At that time many men of low origin were his Confidants. The 
Urghoons, the Turkhans, and all men of character, being tyccludcd 
from his presence, remained in their own houses ; and thoiK! low people 
day by day ascended in degree, acting without respect and with oppres- 
sijDu^owards tifk Moguls. In the year 960 (a. d. 1552-53), Urabee Gahee 
had charge of the treasury at Tatta, and Ismael Blitittiryuru^ issued 
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all orders to the country and Rynis. Whatever troth or falsehood tlM*se 
men spoU(‘, it was apyiroved of by Shah lloosain. On thi^ aceonnl all 
the men of respectability sat sorrowing in corners. 'Things came to 
such a pass, that th(‘ sons, of (Trabei* (Jahee stretched forth the hands 
of oppression upon th(‘ I 'rghoons and 'TurKhans. One night, on(‘ of 
tlu'se kicking a woman of the lJrghoonei*yuhs who was in lln' family 
way, caused her to hav(‘ a prmnaliire delivery. 'I'he IJrghoons conveyed 
this to tile ears of Shah Ibiosain, who paid no allf‘ntion to it. When 
they greatly enlarged upon it, the' Mem'za \\rr)!e a noli* to Shaikh 
Meeruh ]^^oranee, tlu‘ elind of NIam, at tin* turn* in 'Tatla, saying: 
“Impiire mb) this (juarrel agreeably to lln‘ law. ami after it has i)eeii 
proM‘d, punish whoever is worthy of puni^ImKUit.” Shah I foosain gjive 
ehargi* o( the fori of M ii'^riitabad to Sliunbahand Ilufee/, w'ho were 
his |)ureha‘-<'d slav<*^, and he himself turned the; bridle of his intentions 
lowarcis Miikkiir, and in the eaily pait of Zillmj of this v.nin* year In; 
aiiived at Habiiiloe, nunaining tluTc twenty-live day*' On the 7lh 
<)f IMohiirinm, bbl (v.n. I oo:}-,*} 1) he* iMitt'rml Hukkur, sillmg in the Mall 
of Audience from morning till (*vening. 

All the Urglioons and 'Turkhans, seeing the pnMlominan(*e of tin* num 
of low'' birth about Shah Ifoosam, beeariu' lull of vexation; they vvaaa' 
thinking that tlu' <mly medicine for tlu*ir alfaiiN was the (b'sinietion of 
lla'se. 'They and all the other nobles as^tanbled in tin* lious(» of Mcjt 
S hah J^^ahomed lh‘g liar, who was tin* llaki'em t>f tin* Inrtrt'SN, j)laeing 
bebu'e him tin* statt* of allair-, good and had, backbiting tin* '^lavcN and 
attendants of Shah lloosaiii ; deelaimg that it wms in*ee-^''aiy lor them 
r*itlier to leaM* the eouiitiy, or eK<* lt» <lestioy the*-e p(‘oj)le. 'Tln'V a^ked 

for et)uns(*l in this subject, vi/: “'That now Shah lloo'-ain i- ^lek with 

tin* |>alsy, In* has not str(*ngtli t<i ri<le, going .ibont in a trav elling throne : 
we will |)Iaci* him in this fort, b'aving onr fainilii's to do hi- *-«*iv ii-e, and 
slay all the men of low birth about him." Meer/a .lancf* 'Turkhan, a 
Sird.ir of <*onsi*(|uein*t', .said : “ .\reerza Shah Jfoosain is like the^sun 

on a hill ; it docs not seem pro|)(*r to me to bring myself into bad»reput(* 
in bis last d.iys. As you have borne this burlln*n b)r so many year-, 
continue to do so for one or two more, and carry on your MTairs with 

tioui)le : see what eonn*s forth from the eurlaiii of the invisible world.” 

'I'ln'y did not place their ears upon this, and some of them, ri-ing 
from the assembly, went outside w ith the purpose to go to the Hall of 
Audieuet*, ami fvin ami w ound all the attendants they might find near 
the M^er/.a, ami to place him under surveillance ; but before they 
reached tlu'^hall, Shah lloosain, having gone on board a boat, had pro- 
ceeded to a gaideii, from wdience in two or three days he went to ^alla. 

Rleer^a Shtija jMaliomed Beg, the Hakeem of Bu^kur, after this w^rete 
on the page of his heart tlie picture of rebellion, collecting the^ooTdee 
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Beloocliees. At tlial time llie mother of Siillan IMiiliomed, a woman 
# of great gooilne^s and wisdom, hearing of this, '-ent a man to call Meer 
Rlnlik Mahomed, and Meer Loolfee, who were in the districts of 
’ Oobawrnli and Matheluh, wdio, on her siiinmons, (piiclvly conveycil 
thcmseUes to Bnkknr, wlien tliev called Alihr Ali and the other servants 
of yhah Iloci^ain, also the Kotwal, \c. who had joined Mc'cr Shah 
Mahomed, and greatly frightening them, they w'cntaw'ay, and disperstul 
'rhey*lhen wrote the eirenmstanees to Shah lloosain, w'ho ([iiiekly sent 
Hiimzuh Ih'g and others to Biikkur, and lu' despatched Meer Ilnmecal- 
ood-decn iMahomed Sarban, with a Piirwana, to call Meer Shah 
Mahomed, saying: I liave reeolleetc'd yon: when you see riiy writing, 
eoiTU' here."’ Shall Mahomed found no other medieim* but to obey ; so 
he went with Meer Mahom<‘d-ood-di‘en, arriving in tiu' prt'senee of tin* 
Meerza o|)posite Sunn, ri'ceiving iimeh kind lien's from him. At that linn: 
Sultan Alahometl Khan was at Secdiec*. M'lien hi‘ heard of Shah 
M.ihoiued lieeoming ndadlioiis, ln‘ propo^ial to go ([iiiekly to IbiKKui, 
because hi^ mother and near lelatiiuis wen: there : si), leaving Seebee, 
In* arri\(‘d at (uinjabah, wdieie hi'^ pi'opb' brought a lelh‘r Iroiii his 
mother to him, the eiuitents ol w hieh weri‘ as follow's : — “ Meer Shall 
Mahomed wa^ luingmg bad thought^ into his head, but liefore he «*ould 
do auvthintf, he wjis ealhal to the pres(*nee of lh(‘ M<M‘r/a. Oh my ‘^om, 
keep \oui mind at ease, doing th.it wliieh you ha\e to do !” Upon this, 
Sultan Mahonnal determined to return from tiienei*. Mi^ ehief-^, 
becoming aware of thi^, came before him, a'-king the reason of hi^ 
leturning : he produeed and show'ed to llieiii his mother’s lellm', on 
reading wim-h tln v exelainnal ; “Moobaiuk (eongratulation) to you on 
beeoiumg the ll.ikeem of Hukkur: it is now' neei^ssjoy for you at onee to 
a(l\anee vonr loot, and talk on the way/’ Sultan Mahoim'd •'aid : ‘‘’To 
me it docN not appear proper to go there' without bidiig 1^1111(1.” 'I'lie'y 
re‘plied : “It •^ee-ms fit fnr you to eon\e:y yourself speedily into the foi 1 re's«. ; 
for if Shall Alahome*el wM'^ in it, it wamlel be* dillieiill for you to linel an 
e'ntraaee : now In* is di->mi*'*'e*d, it is ne'cessary for joii to go there 
imine*elia(ely. and from thence* wTile a petition to the Meerza, saying, 
that having he'ard of wdiat had occurred, you had arrived there, ref|iie^t- 
ing his instruction*- 

Se)mc elay> bclejn: his arrival at Jiukkiir, a Firman bad arriveel fnini 
Shah Hoo-ain, a])pointing as Hakeems there, Meer Miilik Maheime'el 
and Meer Loolfee; upein hearing which Sultan MVhorned became 
greatly vexed, and he w'as attacked witli diarrhoia. The governorship 
being entrusted to the^e tw^o, they w'ere dividing the Pu»gunas of the 
eeeuntry belwcen them; so Sultan Mahomed, with jealousy, sent u man 
til saying *• *n these arrangements do not forget me, for I am in 

th^forK” Hearing this, Mulik Mahomed said to his Sons : “'lake the 
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keys of the fort to Sultan Mahomed/’ Meer Lootfee remarked that it 
was better not to act hastily, but to remain under the orders of the 
Meerza. Meer Mulik was a man of wisdom ; he did not attend to Meer 
liootfee, and he sent the keys of the fort to Sultan Mahomed. 

On the Isl of Mohnrrurn, 962 (a. n. 1564), all the Urghoons and 
Turkhans in Tatta, being of one mind, agreed to obey the orders of 
Meerza Eesa, and they turned their heads away from listening to the 
commands of Meerza Shah Iloosain. They slew Urabee Oahec, 
Shiinbuh, and Rnfeeg, seizing and confining Mah Begum, the Hurum 
(wife) of the Meerza; and extending their hands to the treasury, they 
distributed much money to the sepoys. Shah Iloosain had appointed 
Meer Shah Mahomed to the governorship of Tatta, but before his arrival 
all the people liad agrccid to obey Meerza Eesa, bowing their heads 
before him ; and Shah Mahomed, being helpless, likewise became 
submissive to him. Hearing of this, Shah iloosain was much afllieted : 
he sent a messenger to Sultan Mahomed, directing him tf> seize all the 
Urghoons and Turkhans in Bukkiir country, and to send them as 
jirisoncTS to him. After being attacked with the palsy, the Meerza 
constantly drank wine, remaining intoxicated. At this time his attend- 
ants were backbiting the Urghoons, saying : “They arc very Neemnk- 
huram (faithless), because they have killed all your followers, who had 
passed their lives in your service, committing no offence : it is advisable, 
for the preservation of your government, to give us orders to destroy 
them, and to seize and confine Ahmed Wulee, the head of this dissension, 
and he is now present here in your force.” They then began crying 
and lamenting. The Meerza had Ahmed Wulee seized, sending him 
to Schwislan in charge of Mustce Sarban. He killed Ali Iloosain, wlio 
was the near relation of Ahmed Wulee, and placing his head on the 
point of a spear, had it paraded on all sides. Hearing of this, the 
rebellious enmity of the Urghoons increased. Seeing their disposition, 
Shah Iloosain gave the charge of Bukkur to Sultan Mahomed, directing 
him to slay all the Urghoons and Turkhans who were there. Sultan 
Mahomed took this Firman to his mother, telling her of its contents. 
She said — “ I give yon Moobaruk on being made Governor (ff Bukkur ; 
but instead of having these killed quickly, it is better to seize and send 
them to the Meerza, who will do as he pleases with them.” 

Sultan Mahomed confined Meer Jance Turkhan, Ahmed Tarkhan, 
and others, who^ were in Bukkur, to take to the Meerza: he put to 
death Yadgar Mahomed Kotwal, who had incited Meer Shah Mahomed 
to rebellion, And he turned out of the fort the family of Kazee Kazin, 
and all who were on the side of Shah Hoosain, and making over the 
charge o^f Bukkjir to his mother, he proceeded to Mi^rzalfehah Hoosaio. 
At his second march, he met Syud Janfur, and other Syuds, vjfio Iftid 
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come from Mnsheed : those gave to him a pair of Niigarahs, vrhich 
had been sent for him by the superintendent of the Rowzah (tomb) of 
Ernam Moose Reiza at Mushccd. Sultan Mahomed was very happy 
at this, receiving it as an omen in favour of »thc Sultanut, and he gave 
much money to the Syuds. 

He them collected twelve pair of Nugarahs, and nine pair of 
Korkuhs ; and making successive marches, on the 22nd Mohiirrnm of 
that year, he arrived in the presence of the Meerza, to wlioin he showed 
his forces, and being much pleased, and getting coniidence, he marched 
on Tatta with warlike intentions. On his arrival at Suyat, the forces 
of the two parties met. There were two or three battles between them, 
in which many men of both sides were slain. In this state of allkirs 
Meerza Ecsa sent secretly to Sultan Mahomed, saying ; Ry necessity 
we are fighting against each other : why should we fight between 
ourselves, the people being killed every day ? If I and you have an 
interview, showing to each other the good and bad in our affairs, and 
consult about our own business, it will be well.^' The two met at 
midnight, and there was much friendly conversation between them, 
bringing their talk to this point, that Meerza Shah lloosain is a visitor 
in this world for but a short time ; it is better to lake lhi‘ road of peace ; 
because, after bis death, there will bo no one but us two, when, in such 
manner as wc may determine upon, wc will make arrangements for tlui 
country, and wc will not disturb that which we may agree to. No one 
knew of this meeting. 

At that time Arneer Sultan and Mcer Abool Kliair, taking some of the 
Sodahs, &,c. went to the Hcrar ferry, where there was a Belooch 
Chokee, under Beg Mahomed. A serious affray look place, many of 
Meerza Ecsa’s men being killed, the heads of whom were brought 
before Shah Hoosain. By chance, amongst these there were some heads 
of Moguls, seeing whicH the wilder came into the eyes of the Meerza. 
Upon this, Sultan Mahomed, who was sitting near, went before him, 
saying: “If any men of our side arc killed, you become sorrowful, and 
if those of the oppo.sitc party arc slain, you bring water into your eyes : 
I am vexejtl, and much distracted in finding a medicine for this.” At 
that moment Shaikh Abdool Wuhab Poorance, and Meerza Kasim Beg 
Lar, came between them, speaking in extenuation of the faults of 
Meerza Eesa. Then Sultan Mahomed Khan and others, finding the 
opportunity, said : “Meerza Eesa is much ashamed at\he behaviour of 
the Urghoons and Turkhans towards your servants: if the pen. of for- 
giveness is drawn across his errors, and if the Turkhans infconfinement 
are released, he will without doubt present himself before you as a 
suppliant.” ^ ^ 

Meej^a Shah Hoosain assented to this, and Meerza Eesa, releasing 
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Mah and llie sliues, conveyed them lo his army. This occurred 

in the last days of Siifur, in that same year. 

On the Jsl of Rubee-ool-Awul, Shaikh Abdool Wuhab Poorance, and 
M(M‘rza Kasim, a«ked fori/iyenesH for the errors of the Turkhans, send- 
ing a letter on this subject lo Tatta. On the 2nd, there was a meeting 
betvvcicn Meerza KesaTiirkhan and Sultan Mahomed Khan, *vhen each 
of them, placing a hand on the* Koran, agreed as follows — “That they 
would be of one h(*art, kec*ping enmity at a distance ; that as lon*g as 
Meerza Sliali Iloosain lived, they would both remain obedient to him ; 
that they would not enter into any dissension during his lifetime; that 
when IIh‘ Meerza shall depart from this to that other world, then they 
would divide the country of Sind into two parts, when that above 
liukhee should be in the hands of Sultan Mahomed, and that below 
Lnkhee should nunaiir with Meerza Kesa.’’ 

Roth of them, agreeing to this, they wrote an agreement, to which 
were allived both their seals, and those of their men of consequence, 
'riiey llien embraced each other twice, and separated. Aft(‘r this, 
<irders wen? given for the men of the two armies to go into each other’.** 
camp, .so that the idea of (mmity might be removed from the minds of 
all. 'riie following day, Meerza Kasim Beg I.<ar, going to 'J’atta, 
brought Mahomed Saleh 'rnrkhan, the son of Meerza Ke.sa, to Shah 
Iloosain, befon* whom lu* placed many valuable presents. From this 
side (Shah lloosain’.s) Alxlool Wuhab took Ameer Sultan the brother of 
Sultan Mahomed lo M’atta, for an interview with Mc'crza Kesa. Meerza 
Shall Iloosain, presentinga Khilal to Mahomed Saleh, gave him leave to 
d(*part, and he si»nt a pair of Nugarahs to Meerza Eesa. The next day 
he presented to Sultan Mahomed a standard of Mcer Zoonoon’s, and hi.s 
own seal. On that day Ameer Sultan came back from Tatta. After 
this the sepoys of the two forces went to and fro with confidence. 

Shaikh Abdool Wuhab, who was learned in medicine, from 
observing the countenance of Meerza Shah Iloosain, became aware that 
his long standing disease waf> increasing its head : he therefore docmed 
it proper, now that peace was made, that he should go to Sehwislan, 
and that the troops should be allowed to depart to their homtfs. Sultan 
Mahomed propoving this to the Meerza, he assented, and that morning 
he marched ; but his malady gained strength that day, increasing every 
hour. On the IJth lliihce-ool-A\vul, he encamped at the village of 
Nalce Polruh ; tlfe following day, Monday, in the afternoon, the bird of 
bis life heard the sound of — “ Do you come to your God with much 
pleasure !” (Koran), and fled towards the Garden of Paradise. At that 
time Shaikh Abdool and Meerza Kasim were sitting at his •head, and 
they sent^to eal| Sultan Mahomed, who, coming on4joar?i the boat, an^ 
seeing what had occurred, tears of affliction came into his cye^ and a 



minute afterwards, uncovering the face of Shall Hoosain, he wept mucli, 
and kissing liis feet, sat down there, saying: “Oh Shaikh Abdool 
Wuhab ! Oh Meerza Kasim ! You are my witnesses to (lod, that 
during the lifetime of Meerza Shah Hoosain T cominitled no net of 
enmity towards him. I have always been faithful to liim ; so rnneh so, 
that see, I^iowsit at his feet — no one else besides myself lias found this 
good fortune.” 

Shaik Abdool, taking him by the hand, went with him to Mali 
Begum, desiring them to sit together, and that he would do what was 
customary. Having performed these duties in the early part of the 
night, he placed the corpse on a bed, reading ovi‘r it the funeral prayer. 
Sultan Mahomed took a little of the treasure, and much of the property, 
which was then belonging to Shah Hoosain. He said to Mali Ih'guiri : 
“ God forbid ! but the [Jrghoons and Turkhans at I'atta may commit 
errors with respect to your honour: on this account do you come to 
Bukkur, taking with you the corpse of Meerza Shah Iloosaiii.” *Vo this 
Mali Begum rejilied : “ It is necessary 1() convey his nmiains near to 
those of Shah Beg at Mecca, which is nearer to 'ratla — it is far from 
Bukkur.” In short, Mali Begum did not approve of going to Bukkur; 
slu» determined to take tlu! body to I’aUa the following morning, ac- 
companied by Shaikh Abdool, Meerza Kasim, and Khwaja Mahomed. 

The next morning Sultan Mahomed marched on Bukkur, and on that 
day tlu^ news of the death of the* Meerza reached 'ralla, wluui Mm'rza 
Kesa, with a large force, started after Sultan Mahomed, near whos<^ 
camp he assembled his troops. Sultan Mahomed llu^n sent a man to 
him, asking what his wishes were, .saying: “If war is your iul<mtion, 
tell me, and I will come to the fudd of battle.” Meerza I'lesa replied : 
“I have come, bi'cause the Urghoons had heard that you w«'re. taking 
the corpse of Shah Hoosain and Mali Begum to Bukkur : it would not 
have been proper to do so, boeause Tatta was bis ; but now it has 
become known to me that .Mali Beguin has conveyed his remains to 
Tattan do you go at your pleasure to Bukkur.” Sultan Mahomed 
then, marching quickly, reached Schwislan. At that lime Meerza Shah 
Musnood, ^nd others there, came to the determination, that as d'atla had 
gone into the hands of Meerza Eesa, and Sultan Mahomed had obtain- 
ed Bukkur, it would be advisable for them to hold the possession of 
Sehwistan. Sultan Mahomed argued much with them, but they would 
not deliver over the fort to him, keeping it themsel^res, agreeably to 
what they had agreed upon. Sultan Mahomed, by eneouragement, 
called from the fort Meer Abool Khair, and Meer Abdool Humeed, and 
he then turned the bridle of his intentions towards Bukkur. Meerza 
Sesa, who was following him march by march, on arriving at Sunn, 
he&rd ^lat the men of Sehwistan had shut the gate’s upon, refusing 



admittance to Sultan Mahomed; fio he sent a large body of men in 
advance under his son Mahomed Saleh, to surround the place, and he 
himself arriving shortly after, kept tightly confined the men in this fort. 
At that time my (the histo(ian’s) grandfather, Syud Mecr Kulan, coming ' 
between them, peace wa.s made. After this, the men in the fort asking 
for quarter, evacuated it, Mcerza Eesa taking possession. • The chief 
men of the place, being greatly ashamed, asked for, and obtained leave 
to depart, for tlie luirpose of going to Hujj ; but they went to Guzerat 
vui Bargiih or Barkuli. From thence they went to Hindoostan, where 
they took servfce under Moonirn Khan. Meer Abdool Humeed, also, 
having obtained permission from Sultan Mahomed, went to Hindoostan. 

When the corpse of Meerza Shah Hoosain reached Tatta, it was* 
conveyed to the house of Meer Ahmed Wiilce, on the bank of the 
river, and a tomb was erected for it on the Moknllee hill. Three months 
afterwards, Meerza Eesa coming, took it from the house of Meer Ahmed, 
and buried it there, Meerza Eesa, and all the Urghoons and 1'urkhans, 
wearing the apparel of affliction. One day they all went to his tomb to 
read the Eatihuh (prayer for the dead). Two years afterwards, the 
remains were taken up from thence by the nobles, and conveyed to 
Mecca, by whom they were placed on one side of those of his father 
Shah Beg, erecting over them a very handsome tomb, which is well 
known. 


A Sl^MMARY or TIIK I.IFF. OF Mf.I'.RZV SuAU IIoo^AIN. 

Meerza Shah Hoosain was the son of Slurb Beg, the son of Meer 
Zoonoon. lie had no equal in bravery from his youth, till he was seized 
with disease. He was victorious in all the battles ho fought : in these 
his arrangements were good. He was born in the year 8% (a. d. 1490); 
he died in the year 962 (\. n. lool), having lived sixty-six years. 
From childhood he was anxious to attain knowledge, and all praised 
him for the extent of his wisdom. His mind was always intent upon 
that which was good ; his knowdedge of all ancient tradition^ was 
great; he understood poetry well — sometimes the result of his thoughts 
came forth in verse. His titular name was Siyahee, and I (tin; historian) 
have possession of some of his poetry in his own handvrriting. He 
always showed honour and distinction to the Soduts (the Syuds), the 
priests, and to all men of learning : w^hatever allowance was settled by 
him on these, there never was any mistake in it ; be gave to all accord- 
ing to •their condition. In his time, the hand of oppression did 
not reach the humble ; he did not i^ush to injure any one. His 
arrangements for the country were good. For the space of« thirty-four 
years he sat the throne. In his youth, he weift frdVn Kandahar ^o 
Babur Badshah*at Kabool, remaining with him two years. ^ Bflfour 




blent myiag: 

pk tot wrricMi bat b« haa oomo to jieafii the oivttQiQ«,< 

W'Ufe bentanied two wivea— >the ope Mah T^gaja^ i ' 
wr 4|eevs» Mabomed Mokeem Urghoom^ who wm ^ia 

be had one daughter,* whom ba4{av« ^ raimiage to , 

||i|&h ^bo, after ooming toSindf went to Meeoa, aoeompMil^ 

'•lif kfi^ where she died. Mah Begum was married in the first in9^|i|^f 
tb Kde||^ Kofcob, by whom ahe had one daughter, «ame Naheed 
Ihimtgh whom her descendants have continued. After the deeti g^ ^ 
Jjl^ Hoosain, Mah Begum was married to Meerza Eejia. Fcom her 
^^mity towards Meerza Mahomed Bagee, ahe was placed in confine* 
l^nmtt, in which state she died. The other wife was Goolburg Begnm, 
daughter of Meer Khuteefuh. She remained married to the Meerza 
fetmyes^ but after that, as they did not agree, they became sei^rated. 
W^went to I^ndoostan, previous to Badshah Hoomayoon'pfirst coming 
to Sind. She gave the ready money of her life into the hands pf 
the'treasurer of death at Delhi, the leaf of her life falling before the hot 
wind of death. Meerza Shah Hoosain had one son, named Meerza- 
Abool Munsoor, but he died when two >ears old, so none remain of his 
family. 


An Account op the Soouts, the Men op Learnino, the Priests, the 
Judges, and the Poets, in tub time op Mebeza Shah Hoosain. 

Anamgst tbbse the first is Meerza Midiomcd (known by the name of 
Shaikh Mdsrok), the eon of Meer AbomSnneed Pooranee. His genea* 
logy extends back to Arab Shahee Sodutj ^Tbe mother of Meer Aboo* 
Snneed was the daughter of Shaikh Jolai*ood-deen. Shaikh Meerak 
gained pnuse above all the Soduts by his charity, his devontness, 
abstinence, and wisdom. He remuned a long time in Sind at thesbead 
of the priests of Islam. All who came and went, all travellers, fonnch 
bread at his bouse ; all men of learning, and studying, gained mueh 
prii^am from his exertions ; these took the ball from those who Ztndied , 
dlsewhere. He wrote a very good hand, pardcnlarly the Nnstnngleeh.| 
la the month of Mohntrum 962 (a. n. 1554), he died. < > ^ 

> Shaikh Meer Mahomed and Shaikh Abdool Wnhabware the twcd 
sens of Meer Baynzeed the son of Meer Aboo. Snneed. They were 
Udihfets to Shaikh Meenik, after whose death they were superior to all. 
.The hsMts and character of the Isttez were very goo&t; he was of a 
.higipy temper, giving life te luge assemblies. ^ nnderstood'ppepl 
wMl; be-restiained himseif nM||te walking in the ways of G6d ; wit^iiu 
he* riiowed the>fhoiMi^h'to mea*al>‘conseqiienoe, exerfiffig 
NitwPMhaadh*f& do‘%wmy*irlihNiaf|z wa s ion , and te par agti^ tg all dhsh 
*i iMi iiW l> f liehe 
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(lii'd in tlie year 970 (a. n. 15fi2) The Jamin Fulawa Poorariee, a 
work on law well known at Talta and Bukkur, was written by Shaikh 
Abdool Wuliab. 

Shaikh Koolb-ood-decn Mahomed, the son of Shah Mahomed, the son * 
of Shah Tuyub, was the chief of the Sodiils of Khorasan. He came to 
Sind after the quarrels of the Toorkornans, living at Buk^nr. Every 
Friday he sjmkii in pu])Iic, giving advice to the people. lie was a man 
of great abslinenee and piety, lie died in the latter end of the yedr 977 
(a. i>. 1569). 

An Aci’oi^nt or Mi kiidoom IlooKUN-tioD-niiKN, commonly called 

Ml KJIDOOM Ml TOO 

lie was sneecMsor to Miikiiclooni Bilal. Ills In^art was always given 
to piety; those who walked in the path of aiisteritj l ooked upon him 
with reverence. He was well aecpiainfad \\ ith traditional sayings. 'Fhe 
Shiuh-i-1 Irbnecn. the S!iiirh-i-Kanlane«*, book'' on religion and law, and 
other works, are the result of his knowledge, lli^ dt‘adi took place in 
9J9 (a. d. 1542), at 'ralla. 

An Accoi nt of Kazli; IC\zin 

He was the son of Kazee Aboo Synd, the son of Kazee Zain-ood-deen 
Bukree. His aru’estors lived m Scdiwisian. One of th(‘se, a very 
devout man, eatm* to and remained at Bukkur. Kazee Kazin was very 
virtuous; he was widl skdled in ineanlatioii''. in interpretations of the 
Koran, in the traditional saving’-ol Mahomeil ; alM) in all that related to 
religion and hnv, and the eonteiiipIati\ e ^cienee^, he iiiiileislood, reading 
the Koran in a proper lone (1 lin-i-Kirat) ; no one surpassed him in 
writing. lie exerted hiiiisidf greatly in j^enitenee to God. He made 
tin* pilgrimage to IMecea and INledina ; In* lra\ell(*d mueh. He was a 
diseiple of Syuil .Mahonu'd Juwun Foree, wlit) w.i^' commonly known by 
the name of iMehrau Muhdec',* on which account the Moolvees of the 
Mahomedan ndigioii taunted liim. After liu' death of Shah 
Meerza Shah Hoosain looked ujion him with the e\e of kindness. He 
was the Kazee (Jiidgi*) of the city of Bukkur, displaying great ability in 
settling all disputes. He died in 958 (a. d. 1551). 

An Accoi nt of Kazf.k Abdoolla, the Son of Kazee Ibraulm. 

Ho was oiu^ of the chief men of learning, and very virtuous. He 
attained knowledge from Miikhdoom Abdool Uzeez Abhuree; he had 
a strong lEind, full of piety. In his youth he lived in his country, 
Durbelah. When Shah Beg took Sind, he lived some time at Bagh- 

* Tliia^Syud ^fuhomeil laid claim to he the Muhdee who is supposed to be coming the 
Musalmaus ; but the mass of this people did not beUeve him. — Transiaior, • , 
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banan. In’ihe year 931 (a. d. 1527), lie went lo Guzerai; from thonce 
to Medina, where he tmik the apparatus of his life to that other world. 
He had two devout snrcessors, Shaikh Rehmiit-ool-lali, and ShlBUkh 
•Ha!Ti£?ed Ooch. There was no one equal to the first of thcAe two. 
In his day, he wrote three works relating lo the ensioms of the 
pilgrimage, .and tlle^^e art* now adhered lo. His tomb is at Jerusaleni 
(Urz-i-Mokiiddus). 

Shaikh Iliimecd Ooch was ornamented with the dress of virtue; he 
was a proficient in Iviiowleilge of all kinds, espcjeially in the intcrpreta« 
lion of the Koran, and in the traditions of IMaliouied. When Moozuffur 
Khan, the son of Sultan Mahomed Klian Ouzeratee, look Ahmedabad 
from Shuhab Khan, who was one of I'kbnr Shah’s nobles, Nuwab 
Khan Khanan, with a large forfte, went there, driving out Mooznflur, 
and placing the country under IJkbar Shah. A I that lime I was 
among the nobles wlio were with Khan Khanan. 1 received virtue 
from the Shaikh, whom 1 went to see, making an ofli'ring to liim of« 
complete book called Mi'^likal, with semie olli(*r work'--, all I'ontainiiig 
the sayings of Maliome<l (llii(let‘.>). I then look h*ave of him. Shaikh 
Ilurnced afterwards went on a piliirimage lo i\let‘ea, with Nuwab 
Moostitab Khan Anzuin, and he still read.'^ tin* sayings of Mahomed 
there. 

As Ac c ot NT or Mrsuni-oon-ni.i IS Lviir.i: 

This W'as a man of gr(‘al nnder*^t ind5ng, \V(*11 acquainted with Arabic. ; 
he instriielcd Meerza Shah Tloiisain for some lime. In 9(>1 (a n. 
1553-51) he went lo Hujj, 'Flic rc'^ulls of his clear mind are a wa>rk 
explaining the Shnmav ul-i-Niibuw ce, and marginal notes lo Tafseer 
Baizawee (an interpretation of the Kuian) ; also a eomiiienlary on Farsee 
Muntik ; bcside.s others 

An Acc (m NT OF .Svrn TAj-f)oi)-i)hi:N. 

He was amongst the good Soduls of Bnkkiir. He was their Sirdar, 
possc.ssing goodness of all kinds. At present the Sirdaree is held by 
his descendants, who arc numerous. 

An Accoc.nt of thi: .most pr.RFUcT, tiir most r.noquENT of Poets, Shau 

Jahangheer Hasiii.mei:. 

f 

He was descended from Tiiyub Hurwee (of Herat). Ills writings 
were very sweet. He came lo Sind from Khorasan, in the beginning 
of the reign of Meerza Shah Hoosain. He was without equal in 
knowledge of poetry. The results of his genius are the Muzhur-ool- 
AnwatCi a reply* to nPoohful-u-Ahrar, and Dewan Ilashim^e (a |;>ook of 
poefli0)/^lW ^6 (a. d. 1539), be went to Hujj by Kutchee Mukran, 
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drinking ihc sherbet of martyrdom at the hands of highwfty robbers, 
whilst on his journey. 

Mcer Shah Jloosain Nukdurec, Mecr Shah Musnood Sudur, and 
Moulana Fukr-ood-deen Hurvee, were also great poets. The former ' 
was proficient in poetry, and chronograms. The Rorezut-oos-Sulateen 
was written by him. The latter wrote Sunaiyn Budaiyn .(a work on 
versification). 

Moulana Ilaidnr Kakh was the Sirdar of all poets. He wrote a* book 
of poems : this is an extract from it : — 

“Oh my heart, be free from the confinement of the worlddike 
Mujnoon. 

“Take the road of the jungle of bearing trouble, turning your face 
towards the plain of sorrow.” • 

He came from Khorasan to Sind : his tomb is at Pullur. 

An Account of Mkkrz \ Kksa, thi: Son or Mni.u Annooi. Ali Turkiian. 

In his youth he found in>lruction from Afeerza Shah ih?g, being in 
the rank of his nobles. When Meerza Kesa was with Meerza Shah 
Iloosain in Mooltan, Ameer Arnranee came to Tatla, looting the people. 
The nobles then wrote to Meerza Shah Hoosain, acquainting him of 
this. Meerza Eesa, placing the foot of bravery in front, asked for leave 
to go and punish the inlrudera. He arrived with great speed near 
Tatta, where he fought well, slaying many of them. The survivors 
dispersed. 

After the return of Meerza Shah Hoosain, Ameer Amranec, with 
40,000 men, came, and putting in order a field of battle, an action was 
fought, in which 10,001) of his men were slain. After the death of 
Meerza Shah Hoosain, in .1 uniadee-ool-A will 9()2 (a. d. Ifiol), Meerza 
Ecsa sat on the throne of the govern me iit. The Urghoons and Tur- 
khans approved of him as their ruler, placing in his hands the power of 
tying and loosening, of gathering and distributing. 

Meerza Eesa was a good man in every sense of the word, always 
being indulgent to the Ryuts and sepoys. One year after he had sat 
on the throne, at the instigation of the Urghoons, he becanfe at enmity 
xvith Sultan Mahomed Khan, marching on Bukkur with a large force, 
intent on war. In the month Rubec-oos-Sanee 963 (a. d. 1555), he 
encamped opposite to it, but Sultan Mahomed Khan was inside the 
fort. There were two fights between them. 

At that time a body of Furinghccs, whom Meerza Eesa had called to 
his assistaVice, eamc to Tatta, which they looted and burned, seizing 
some of the people, whom they carried away. The day *previc^us to 
their lQoting^.Tatta these Furinghccs threw somtf spirits into the riaer, 
when the water of it became ignited. 

♦ 
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When this news reached Mcerza Eesai he. went there with haste, 

^ being followed as far as Sehwistan by Sultan Mahomed, who destroyed 
all the Rubee (spring crops) of that country. Syud Mecr Kntan, coming 
* between, a treaty was made, and Sultan Mahomed returned to Bukkur. 
Some time after this, in the year 9G7 (a. d. *1559), Mcerza Mahomed 
Saleh and .Mecrza Mahomed Bageo, the two sons of Mcerza Eesa 
Turkhan, were lighting between themselves. The father gave his 
counfcnance to the former. Tlu; latter, being defeated, went to Wungub, 
where the Sodahs arc. Those Urghoons who had accompanied him, 
agreeing to remain with him, they went to Omurkotc. Thence, by the 
way of Jaisulmerc, they came to Bukkur, where they had an interview 
with Sultan Mahomed, who took them into the armpit of his kindness, 
placing them at Sukkur. Meerza Kesa sent llio children of Mahomed 
Bagee to Sukkur, to please Mahomed Saleh. Mc^erza Mahomed Bagee 
wished much to go to ilindoostan, but Sultan Mahomed Khan would 
notallow this, because he thought that if he got there, he would return 
with a large force, which would have to go through his country, by 
which much damage and annoyance would fall upon his people. 

In 970 (a. d. 15(52), Sultan Maliumed begged of Mcerza Eesa 
forgiveness for the faults of Mahomed Bage<*, agreeing to which, he 
sent a mission to Sultan Mahomed to make arrangiuncnts, saying how 
happy he was that he (Sultan Mahomed) had received and interci^dcud 
for his son. Sultan Maliorned then* sent Mi'crza Mahomed Bagee to 
his father, presenting him with all things befitting the son of a king. 

Mahomed Bagee, arriving at I’atla, had an interview with his father, 
who gave him Sehwistan in Jageer, allowing him to depart. After 
this, the Urghoon.s rpiarrelled with Meerza Kesa’s people. Ptiace was 
made between them, but as the Urghoons were crossing the river, they 
opened fire upon, and slew many of them. On this account, they 
reached Bukkur in a bad stale, •showing their circumstances to Sultan 
Mahomed, who seized and confined the whole of IhcVi. After some 
tinTcj-on the intercession of his mother, he liberated them, and giving 
to each a horse and Khilat, he sent them with his other people against 
Sehwistan? the fort of which they surrounded, attacking it two or three 
times, but they could do nothing. 

When the river was very full, Meerza Eesa came with many troops. 
A fight took place at the Rufyan ferry, when many of Sultan Mahomed’s 
men fell. Meerza Eesa encamped opposite the town of Dunbeluh, where 
Sultan Mahomed sent his forces. They were preparing for action when 
Shaikh Abdool Wuhab Pooranee, and Mah Begurn, the well-wishers of 
bqt^ parties, made peace between them. Meerza Eesa then returned 
' to Tatta^ and tlie f<Aces of Saltan Mahomed went back Jp Bukkur. , In 
974 1566)f when Meerza Eesa drew near deatfi, he proposed to 
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scfal in his place his youngest »on IMeerza Jan Baba ; but M*ah Begum 
said: ‘‘Mecrza Muhoiiicd Bagee is the eldc'r, it is proper to place him 
on the throne.” Mcerza Eesa, shaking his head at this, replied : “He 
has violence in his heart, giving ojipreshion to the Ryuls, and the 
families of others of (iod’sVrealion, and you will come to your death at 
his hands.” 

When Meerza K(*va died a natural death, tlic (!vent was concealed, 
to prevent discord, until Meerza Mahomed Bagee had come to Tatta 
from Sehwistan. On the morning of that day, the body of Meerza Eosa 
was placed in the torn!). 

After this, M(;erza iM a homed Bagee ascended the throne, placing 
all the aifairs of stale in tlie hands of the Urglioons. But these were 
without fear, conducting themselves improperly. 'JMie cause of this was 
this : 'Meerza Maliorncd B<ig<*e iiad only just ascended tlie throne; fear 
of him had not entered their lu'arts, although he had strongly remon- 
strated with them. In shoil, he saw that the only arrangement for the 
country lay in iJieir destruction. Jle therefore issued orders for all to 
slay the l^rghooiis, to loot their properly, and that their wives and 
children were to be taken by Iho.si' who j)l(*ased to do so. In thi.s 
manner numbers of them were kilhal, and those who escaped the sword 
fled to Bukkur. 

During the first year of the reign of Meerza Mahomed Bagee, 
Nahced Begum caim* from llindoo^tan to visit her mother Mah Begum. 
In the same year, at the instigation of tlie Urghoon nobles, Sultan 
Mahomed went forth to make war against Mahomc^d Bagee. On 
reaching Nnsurpoc^r, he laid siege to it. He then heard that Huzrut 
Badshah (Ukbar Shah) had arrived at Shaikh J^'iireed-ke-Puttiin (the 
Pak ferry), wilh the intention of making a jiilgrimage to the shrines of 
the saints at Moollari. Siillaii Mahomed became very thoughtful upon 
this, and burning all bis boats, by successive marches he retreated. 

Mcerza Jan Baba, the brother of Meerza Mahomed Bagee, and 
Meerza Shadinaii (a brave man, the son-in-law of Mahomed Ba^c, 
and a descendant from Sultan Ali, the brother of Mccr Zoonoon 
Urghoon), being displeased with Meerza Mahomed Bagcef left him, 
and went to Bukkur. Sultan Mahomed received them with much 
kindness, presenting to each, money, a horse, Khilat, and other valuable 
things. He also gave them Jageers. On their requesting his assist- 
ance, he gave tMem a large body of good troops. When they arrived 
at Tatt^) they dug a ditch in front of the forces of Mahomed Bagee, 
but the Urgkoon Sirdars did not make friendship with Jan Baba — they 
were against him. On this account he left them, going to the men of 
Sumejah. Fro^n the rising of the river, the troops ^ SuYtan Mahoine^ 
Were not successful, and they retreated. After thiSi in ,976 



Meerza M’ahomrd Bagoe, giving his daughter in marriage to Ukbar 
Shah, he sent her with Mah Begum and Nahoed Begum, and everything 
of every kind that the king could approve of, he forwarded by 
He appointed Yadgar Miskeen Turkhan to go in charge of theiri, with 
intimate friends of the family, and men of trust, and he himself deter- 
mined to accompany them some way. 

Previous to this, Meerza Mahomed Bagee, having become friends 
with *Nahced Begum, married her daughter Buehnh Begum, who was 
formerly* the wife of, but had separated from, Nigat Khan. Thus 
IMecrza Mahomed Bagee’s heart was at ease with respeet to the king, 
through Naheed Begum. When these arrived at liukhee Alvee, they 
met there Meerza Jan Bal)a, w’ho, eomiiig with a force of Sodahs and 
Sumejahs, made a night attack upon Mahomed Bagee, who threw 
himself from the stern of his boat into the water, from whence he got 
into a small boat and C'^eapcMl. The Snmejahs, boarding his vessel, 
slow Biieluih Begum. For this reason, I he d(‘])artnre of the bride was 
deferred. A year afterwards, Mah B<'giiiii, Nalnjed lb*giim, and party, 
made a fresh departure, acaaiiiipaiiied hy ^’a(lgar ]Mi.sk(‘en. Meerza 
Jan Baba met the Begnin<, and having an intervi(»w with them, he said: 
“ What is the nuniipiig of your disparting from Siml, leaving Meerza 
Mahomed Bageo to rule for hiinseli,” On Inniring this, Mah Bc^gurn 
became his friend, nniling with him. 'I'hey de-^troyed the marriage 
presents and doury, distributing tliern to the se|)oys, preparing to resist 
Mahomed Bagee. 'Miey got a field of battle rcnidy, in whieh, in the 
first iiistatiee, Mali Begum raised on liigh the standard of war. By the 
order of Clod, the brec/e of victory siruek the banner of Meerza 
Mahomed Bagee*, and being defeated, the forc es of Mali Begurn fled. 

At the commerieeinenl of this flight, Jan Baba and Yadgar Miskeen 
fled to Kukraliih, which is on the salt sea side*, belonging to Jam 
Mulir. Mah Begum was confmed; Naheed Begum, with some fol- 
lowers, escaped to Bukkur. After this victory, Mahomed Bagee 
returiKid toTatta, being much incensed against Mah Bc»gum. In those 
days, Sultan Mahomed Khan arrived at Tatta, with a large force, when 
Mahomed Bagee sent to him Syud All Tultuvce, the head priest there, 
and he made arrangements between them. 

Mahomed Bagee, by some artful design, induced Meerza Jan Baba 
and Yadgar Miskeen to come in to him, when he killed both of them. 
Mah Begum died in her prison. 

After this, Sultan Mahomed, with a numerous army, again marched on 
Tatta, encamping opposite one of the gates. Meerza Mahdmcd Bagee, 
hgtvipg cut? his own legs from under him, was unable to fight. He 
placed guns on the*bank of the river Rein, to protect th« city. There 

between the two parties, in which Fakeer 



Mahomed Turklian, the son-in-law of Mecrza Eesa, was slain, as also 
Sullan Mahomed Tiirkhan. Wlien Saltan Mahomed Khan was 
encam[)ed at Berar, he heard that Tnrsoon Mahomed Khan had laid 
siege lo Ooch. Having taken possession of the neighbouring country, 
it did not seem wise to remain where he was after this, so he turned 
the bridle of his intentions towards Biikkur. 

In 978 (a. 1 ). Io7()), Me(*rza Mahomed Bagec* sent his daughter, with 
numerous hand‘<onie things as hc*r dowry, to the king, accompanied by 
8haikh Abdool Cjiifoor, the son of Shaikh Abdool Wiihab; but she did 
not receive the honour of being aecej)ted by the king, and she was 
brought back to 'I’alta. 

In his latU'r days, Meerza Mahomed Bagcc showed kindnes to the 
Urghoons, taking them under his shadow: sueli of these who had gone 
to various j)arts of Sind were eolleeled together, salnries being fixed 
upon them, and Ik* gav(i them J:igeers ac(‘ording to their merits. 

In 979 (a. I). lo7l), Meerza Mahomed Bagee, becoming cuit of his 
senses, with tlu^ intent of self-destruetion, lie wounded Irimselfwilh his 
sword and knife, giving his life to the owner of it. 

After his death, great ease and happiness came to the people of Tatta, 
and the country. 

'riie nobles and ellief^ eliosc* jdaeing themselves under the authority 
of Meerza Janee Beg, in preference to any of the sons of Meerza 
Mahomed Bagee. He, by strength of his fortune, ascended the throne 
in the early days of his manhood. 

He ilislril)nt('d junongsi the p(*oj)le like Abr-i-Naisan (vernal rain) 
the gold and jewels which his ane<*stors had collected with so much 
trouble. 

All the people found miieli comfort under the shadow of his rule. 
Those vvho.se eyes during tlie reign of Meerza Mahomed Bagee had 
not seen happy sleep, under his government slept in the swinging cradle 
of case. 

< 

An Account or Tiir. Mkn of Lexrnino in the times of Me:rrza*Eesa, 
AND Meerza Mahomed Bagee. 

• 

Meernk Abdool Bagee and Meeruk Abdool Rahman were the two 
sons of Shaikh Meeruk Boorance. They were well versed in all know- 
ledge ; their minds were quick and good ; their means were much 
limited, yet stifl they were so charitable that all the poor about, and all 
travellers, received bread from them. Good dinner was cooked in their 
kitchen ; but there was one dish, called Mahiehuh, which they made a 
mixture of sweet and sour, of such a flavour that no one, else could 
attain. They^ also made preserves, in which thejs excelled. I nfjjrself 
learned how to*make them from them. The elder Meeruk 
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versed in the theology of the cnssl. The younger understood all kinds 
of knowledge, particularly that of the human body, and astronomy. 
The^ gained much wi'ndom from Moulana Abdool Kalig Geelanee, 
when he visited Tatta, and some things whiclk were beyond his compre- 
hensjon they ma-tered. The younger Meernk made additions to the 
Tahrir T'klvdns (Knelid's KleinenN), and he was a good poet. The 
death of Meeriik Alxlool took place in t)S3 (v. i>. 157o), and that of 
Rahman in 9t)l (a. d. 1o83). 

An A< ( oi or Mn \n Sm d Am. 

lie was of the Syuds of Shiraz, from whence his ancestors came to 
Hindoostan. lie was ^ery d(‘\oiit, giving inneh away in the name ol 
(lod. KVc‘ry year, in the beginning of Rubee-ool-Aw nl, for twelve 
da\s, he cooked much food, which hi‘ gave to llu* h\ikecrs in the name 
of Mahomed, lie was in tin* habit of \isiting and remaining at the 
tombs ol the Mokiillec ^aints, taking mnsieians and siiprers with him 
'J'he Kaz(‘(‘s (Judges), i\Ioo(le(»s ('.u|)erior Law Ollicers), and IMohtusids 
(Censors), w(Te always dissuading him Irom tins prarlict», but he did 
not atteml to tluun 

An AuoiNroi Si m \n M miomi n Kii \n, i uom Tin. iimiinnino or ms 

Till f. I o ms 1)i. \ 1 11 . 

Sultan Mahomed Khan Nvas the son of jMeer the son of JVIeer 

Nadil Klnvaj.i I^pahiiiet*. lli^ ancestors li\cd at Khwasgan, in the 
Purguna of I'-pah.in When Saheb Kirari Airn^fT 'i'aimoor (ioorg.in 
weal to lake the country of Ir.ik, the Ibdookats of Ispahan cf*a»cd 
bending llimr hea(N under his orders, so he i‘«‘Sii( <l directions to loot 
and sci/< them, an<l a strong force yvas scml for tins purpose. In this 
expedition, Ahnn*d Khwaja, the father of Nadil Khwaja, fell into tlie 
bands of Meet lliisun Pusree, the lather of jMewr Zoonoon, who placed 
him in his family, showing him great kindm ss. The family of Nadil 
Khwaja goes back three generations to Mulik Mahomed Nandih, wcdl 
known at Ispahan for li». charity: from this he was called Nandih. 
He counts back nim^teen generations to Udee, the son of Hatim Taee. 
Ahmed Khwaja had two sons, Adil Khwaja and Agil Khwaja. The 
first of these left a son and a daughter, Mcer Fazil, andiSultan Bejuh. 
Meer Fazil had five sons, Baba Ahmed, Sultan Mahomed Khan, ^ Mcer 
Abdool Futeh, Ameer Sultan, and Ameer Abdoolla. All of Jhese were 
by different mother^. The mother of Sultan Mahomed Khan was of 
the daughters oS the Ji^ashee Afghans of Shawul and Pishing. In bis 
fourteen years of age, he appeared to all H.o be ^ood in 
^verylhiifgi and be came under the kindly eye of Shah Beg. When 
* * 
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Shah Beg went against Baghbanan, Kuhan, Tululitec, and Tatta, he 
was always in the front. On returning to Kandahar, Shah Beg wished 
to leave some one at Bukkur. All his nobles refused to remain, w^en , 
Sultan Mahomed, thoiiglrso young, volunteered to do so. For eleven 
months, he took eare of that fort with 70 men.: there was such bravery 
in his heart, that no fear ol his enemies earne upon him, and frequently, 
taking a few men, he sallied foith, alUeking the Dharejas and Sodahs, 
on all of which occasions he was victorious. When, in the year 927 
(a. I). 1020-21), Sliah i>eg died, and Meer/a Shah Hoosain sal in his 
place, Sultan Mahomed displa>(‘d great valour in the war against 
Ameer Amranee, smiting with tin* sword in the presence of all. lie also 
showed gallantry towards Ooeh, at Uilawur, and Moollan. 

In 910 (a. t). io:};!), taking a large force against the people of the fort of 
Salhulmere, and having plmiden'd it, and seized some of the people, he 
retreated. ITe remained one night on the road, when his enemies made 
a night attack upon liim, rescuing the prisoners. Sultan Mahome*d was 
awoke from his sl<*ep by lh<‘ nois(‘, and rushed forth on foot, when, his 
I^ugree falling from Jiis head, one end of it remained in his hand — the 
other was seized byJiigmul, theSirdai of the Sodahs Sultan Mahomed 
began twisting his Pugree round liis head : wlien ho came nc‘ar the end 
held by Jugmul, seeing him armed, and having no weapon himself, he 
caught up a handliil ol s.md, which he threw into Jiigmurs face, who, 
letting gotho Piigna' to nib bis ejc'-, Sultan Mahomed esea|>ed Sultan 
Mahomed has himself told me, that at lliat lime he fcdl in with one of 
his men who carried horii'^, whom he ordered to Moiind his instrument, 
when his sepoys eolleeled about him, and Ilusim Ali Poorance, dis- 
mounting from his hoise, Sultan Mahomed got on him, when he attack- 
ed and slew numbers of tin* Kafirs, recovering the pri'^oners, and all 
the stolen property, fie showed great bravery in (iiizerat and Khan- 
gar. Ill no battle wms he ever known to bo idle*. When Iloomayoon 
Budshah came to Sind, he displayed valour and skill in the defence of 
the fort of Bukkur. lie also distinguished himself in the action on the 
hills near Rorce, with the king's troops, under Taimoor JSultan and 
Shaikh Ali Beg; so much so, that he slew with his own hand the latter 
chief. 

When, in 9-")0 (\. i). 1543), Meerza Shah Hoosain appointed him to 
the charge of tSeebec, he look several forts, which had been held by 
BelooQhecs for many years. He severely twisted the ears of those 
vicious people of Kohistan, bringing them under subjection. 

In 961 (a. d. 15t)3-54), when the Urghoons and Turkhans wjere opposed 
to Shah Hoosain. he came from Scebec with a lasge fSree, and his 
endeavours tbe^e were brought back to subjection. ' V s 

When Sh«h Hoosain was seized with the |l^«pjrle«8* 
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in his limL<$ and body, Sultan Mahomed made an agreement '^ith 
► Meerza Ee<«a, by which di«(cord was prevented. In Rubee-ooUAwal 
^ 962 (a d 1654-55), after the death of Meerza Shah Hoosain, having 
lamcifted lor him according to custom, he* took possession of Buk- 
kur, and its country. This had been much destroyed by the violence 
and oppre^a^ion of the Beloocheos, but \ciy soon after hij? coming 
theiOj by the arrangements he made, it bceiune fruitful, and by these 
arrangt incuts the disturbers of the peace remained quiet during his 
rule 

In the latter days of 9613 (\ n 1555-56) ho seized Shah Abdool 
Muiiallec, conlining him in llukkiii loi sc v( n months When the 
prisoner came lor Ins u lease, he gave Inni his libeity, sending him to 
the king (Ukb ir Shah) by Mooltin In 9()1 (\ i) 1556-57), Meerra 
Cesa, at the in^tigition of the rrglioons, eaine agiinst Biikkur with 
a large aimy For liftcaui d i\s lu n ni lined cm ampc'd opposite Miskeen 
Turkhan’s terrace Theie wen two oi tlin c* ecnnbiits between flic 
partus in this spue of time The Ineiids cd Suit in Mahonieel advised 
him not to go forth fiom liisfoit to fight, suing tli it if he did so, many of 
the Sircl irs w iih him m onlel go c)\er to Me c i / i Ft s i, mil Mali 13egnm had 
iNo M iitu 11 to lum on tins 'J*Iurtfoic he did not Ic ue his fort Such of 
MecT7 i Ih s I’s m< n w ho f< II into Ins h nids we re si iin, whilst the Meerza 
saved and hberiteel those whom he took \rie r then last engagemicnt, 
Meerz i Ih sa sc nt Ale e r MnksooeJ as .irnbisMclor to Sultan Mahomed, 
wanting a le tte i to Ins inoihe r, saving ‘‘4Vli Sultan Mahomed to meet me, 
that enmity ag iiiisi him maj ka\e iriy breast, and that 1 may depart.” 
But Sultan M iluime el, be ing ceinfidc iit mills stremglh, wrote a harsh 
reply Vbout tli it time, through the slander of Moola Moliib, Sultan 
Mahonud \ uke e 1, Meer Loolfte, Durwesh AI ihomed with his Ron, 
Ahmed Cllin/miv# e* with Ins «oii, also jAIoola Mooiishce, were killed, 
and at tins same lime , some Fiiriiighees, wlioin Meerza Eesa had called 
to his aid, arruc d at 'Patti on a Friday, wliiii all the people had gone 
to the* .lamin Miisjid, w Inch these Funnghees entere d, throwing gun- 
powder about m It, and in the streets, winch they set on fire, by which 
all those^ m the Alusjid were destroyed, and many in the town were 
burnt Tlity looted the whole pi ice, arul then went away. Moerzd 
Eesa was much deje*ete*d at hearing of this, and returned One week 
after be had left, Sultan Mahomed, having collected mei, followed him 
as far as Sehwistan, destroying the spnng crops of that country on both 
sides of the river He wished to do the same by the gart^ns, but he 
withdrew his hand from this on the representation of Syud Meer Kulan, 
/tty (4he historian’s) grandfather. 

Stditan Mahomed was returning to Bukkur, Shfikb-oOUIslam 
srnved as ambassador from Meerza Bess. 
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Finding Snltan Mahomed near Durbcluli, he strengthened the roots of 
peace and friendship. Agreements were drawn up, to which the seals 
of each being affixed, they were exchanged, so that from that date there 
should be no alterations made in this treaty. ^ 

In the latter days of that year (a- n. 1556-57), Khwaja Monzzum 
was sent by the agent of Ilirurn Khan to Bukknr. In six* months he 
had leave to proceed to Guzerat. In that year Shah Mahomed Khan 
Kandaharce made Kandahar over to Sultan Hooscin Meerza, he himself 
going to Hindoostan. In 965 (a. n. Ie557), Wulee Beg, the father of 
Khan Jehan, came to Bukkur, with whom Sultan Mahomed made 
great friendship. In this year he married Gonhur Taj Khaniim, the 
daughter of Shah Boordee Beg. At this time he received a standard, 
Nugarah, a waistcloth, &c. from king Tuhmasp (of Irak). In 965 
Moola Mohib W'cnt as liis ambassador to the king, who, taking Ooch, 
Jujhuhwahirn, and Bhittee Wahun, from the Beloochees, gave them to 
Sultan Mahomed. 

A quarrel arose this year between him and Khan Nahur, about rent 
and taxes, so in 966 (a. d. 155S), Sultan Mahomed went to Seetpore 
(near Ooch), besieging the fort for two months. Many of the enemy fell, 
and all in the place became much distressed ; when Khan Nahur was 
induced to go on the walls with his sword suspended around his neck, 
and to beg for pardon submissively. He paid down four lakhs of Tuh- 
i-Iuarccs. Peace being made, Sultan Mahomed returned to Bukkur. 

In the latter days of that year, having suspicions of his brother Ameer 
Sultan, he sent him to Hindoostan, where he was followed without 
leave by his relative Meer Abool Khair. This year he hoard that 
Hirum Khan intended to go to Mecca by Bukkur, therefore ho destroyed 
the Char Bagh at Baburloe, thinking “ that on account of the happiness 
Hoomayooii Badshah enjoyed there he remained so long, that grain 
became so scarce that pearls wore given for jowaree ; numbers had 
perished from hunger, and with affairs in this state, his heart had*still 
no disposition to leave the place. God forbid that this place should so 
please Hirum Khan that he should remain in this manner!” Hirum 
Khan, hearing of what had taken place, went to Mecca via Puttun. In 
968 (\. i>. 1560), Meerza Mahomed Bagee Turkhan, being displeased 
with his father, came to Bukkur, when Sultan Mahomed received him 
kindly, giving ?i good place to him to reside in. 

In 969 (a. d. 1561), Huk Boordee Beg came to Bukkur as ambassador 
from Shah il'uhmasp, bringing a ruby ring, a crown, a waistcloth covered 
with jewels, a Khilat, a bow, a Zaighuh, and a sword, with.many other 
things. Sultgn Mahomed Khan went in front to m^ethfhi, showing him 
'all honour. H& kept him one year; the next he sol^t him to. Irak, with 
Abool Mokaxim, with great gifts. Shah Tuhmasp ^^iisei^t them back* 
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,to him, with other presents, giving him (Snltan Mahomed) the title of 
Khan Khan. 

In 970 (a. d. 1562), Meerza Mahomed Saleh, the son of Meerza Eesa, 
was Killed by a Belooch ; therefore Sultan Mahomed sent confidential 
men to sympathize with Meerza Eesa. Through these he asked for 
pardon for'Meerza Mahomed Bagee, which Meerza Eesa granted, and 
he spnt men of trust to Sultan Mahomed, who allowed Meerza 
Mahomed Bagee to return with those, giving him rich presents. 

In 973 (a. d. 1565), the Urghoons were at enmity with Meerza Eesa. 
They remained in this state for one month, when it was arranged to 
settle some Purgunas upon them for their subsistence. As they were 
cros.sing thjj river, Meerza Mahomed Bagee fired upon them, by which 
many were slain ; the rest, being exiles, went to Bukkur, when Sultan 
Mahomed confined them, but at the intercession of his mother he 
afterwards released them, giving tln^m horses, and other presents. At 
their instigation, he sent them with a force* against Sehwistan, to which 
they laid siege, when Meerza Eesa, coming with many troops, raised 
the siege. There was a bailie between the parties at Rufyan, in which 
Sultan Mahomed’s forces were defeated with great loss. Meerza Eesa, 
expecting more fighting, entrenched himstdf at Durbcluh. After this, 
letters passed between him and Sultan Mahomed, peace was made 
between them, and Meerza Eesa returned to Tatta. 

I have previously given an account of Meerza Eesa’s death, and of 
the succession to llic throne of Meerza Mahomed Bagee. I have also 
related, that Mab Begum was taken by Mahomed Babur Badshah from 
Kandahar to Kabool, whore she had a daughter called Nahccd Begurn, 
whom she left at Kabool when she escaped to Kandahar. 

When Jnlal-ood-deen Ukbar Badshah Gazee had taken the whole 
country of Ilindoostan, Nahccd Begum proposed going to Tatta to her 
mother; so, obtaining the king’s permission, she went there with her . 
daijghter. She met her mother there, and she married her daughter to 
Meerza Maliomed Bagee. She was killed in the night attack made by 
Meerza Jap Baba, the brother of her husband. 

Meerza Mahomed Bagee sent his daughter to the king with Nahe^d 
Begum, but at that time the Urghoons were rebellious, and these met 
her on the road, and, taking her with them, they went to Tatta, where, 
they fought with Mahomed Bagee, and being defeated by him, they 
went to Bukkur. Meerza Mahomed Bagee then seized and pierced in 
confinement Mah Begum, giving her nothing to eat or drink ; so much 
soj that on, this account she died. 

.^Sfiltan MahemedtKhan said to Naheed Begum: ‘‘ If^ou will get a 
.the king, I will go and take revenge for yofi againsl Meerza 
Bagee,” , . Tbereforc, .on’her return, she related to Ukbar Shah 
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all these circumslances. The king wrote a Firman to Sultan Mahomed, 
with which Naheed Begum went back towards Bukkur. She did not 
ask the king for any troops, trusting entirely to what Sultan Mahomed 
Khan had said ; but at hqr request, the king sent her husband Mohib 
All Khan, and Mojahid Khan with her, having given to them in Jageer 
Futehpoor and Ooohrore in Mooltan. • 

Sultan Mahoinc'd having suspicions against tlie Urghoons, turned 
them out of Bukkur, sending them to ITindoostan. These met Naheed 
Begum, and her friends, wlio took them into service. Sultan Mahomed, 
hearing of tliis, becairic much incensed. Tie was in this angry mood 
when letters came to him from Naheed Begum, and her companions, to 
this effect : “ We are coming, having confidence in you.’’ Sultan 

Mahomed replied to this in harsh, angry terms ; at which Naheed Begum, 
Mohib Ali, and Mojahid Khan fell into much aistonisliincnt, saying to 
each other : It is wondriful ! On what he said we have come, without 
bringing Avitli us any of the royal troops; and here he is opposed 
against us.” Calling their altc ndants, and the Urghoons, they consulted 
with them as to the course to be pursued: these said it was better now 
to go to Ooohroio, and to send a petition to the king, asking his assist- 
ance. Kulucli Khan Oozbuk, who had lately came from the north, and 
joined them, was present at this council, llis opinion was asked, when 
he replied ; am a traveller ; whatever you decide upon doing, I am 
willing to agree to it ” They asked him a second time, when he said : 
“ I am a sepoy ; give me some men, and I wdll go in advance, and have 
one fight with Sultan IMaliomed Khan : il I am slain, do you retreat ; if 
I am A ictorious, that a\1iuIi j on desire a\ ill be in jour hands ” Mojahid 
Khan, being a brave in m, ajiproAcd^of \vhat he said, decl'.ring that it 
was very proper; that he liad spoken like a sepoy ; that in liis heait he 
himself had held that opinion, and that he Avas now ready to advance. 

^ In short, 30 men had offered to proceed in advance, the remaining 200 
were to follow in a body. They then left OobaAvruh, marching toAV^ards 
Mathcluh. On hearing of this, the 2,000 men Avho were then under 
Moobaruk Khan, a slave of Sultan Mahomed, went forth from the fort, 
prepared for battle. Mojahid Khan and Kulueh Khan, with their 30 
men, meeting these, fell upon them with such vigour, that God gave them 
the victory before their main body had arrived. Moobaruk Kban with 
his troops, running away, got into the fort. 

‘‘ In many places, by God’s assistance, small numbers of men 
overcome gi^cat numbers !” 

Moobaruk Khan remained in his fort, making a petition to Sultan 
Mahomed, relating all that had occurred. So he sen{ Zain-oof^^na-bideen 
Sultan, At^ith t^o or three thousand horse, to assist the Matbl^lub peoyl^. 
When he arrived at Lunjaree, 18 kos from Bukkur,^ the 'nevi^ of his , 
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jE^oming reached Mojahid Khan, who sent Meer Abool Khair, who was 
related to Sultan Mahomed Khan, and who had first lately joined them 
from Mooltan, with 150 horse, to fight Zain-ool-na-bideen, who heard of 
his approach as he was preparing to leave Lunjaree ; so, quitting his 
there, he advan<^‘ed one or two kos* to give him battle. They met, 
but his m^n did not fight properly, and turned their faces in the 
direction of flight. Their leader stood alone, with a few men : amongst 
these there was one named Ilaidiir Beg, a relative of Sultan Mahomed, 
who fell there, after having greatly distinguished himself. Zain-ool- 
na-bideen, finding that all the Juwangursj the Burangurs, and Moguls, 
had fled, rctieated to Lunjaree. Mojaliid Khan’s men, having gained 
the victory, sent him news of their success; and hearing of this, the men 
of Matheluh lost all hcait, and on the Jst Sufur, 980 (a. d. 157^2), Mooba- 
ruk Khan asked for quaiter, and evacuated the fort, which was entered 
by Mojahid Khan, who look pos<scssioii of all that district 

On the 20lh of that month, Moosnid Wiilee Jiiatmad Khan, who had 
been sent by Mahomed Ukbar Shah to biingliiiii the daughter of Sultan 
Mahomed, ariived at Bukkur, bunging a KInlal befitting a king, a 
waistcloth, and sword set with prc( ions stones, a horse with capari- 
sons, and four elephants, as a present from XTkbar Shah for Sultan 
Mahomed khan; who inretuin prejiared many valuable things fit for 
the king as his daughtei’s dowry, such as handsome robes of silk, 
various kinds ol jewels, gold ai tides; and with much pleasure he 
spread out the cloth for a festival, to which he invited every one, 
expending much money lu different thihgs for eating and drinking. 
The cloth was spread twice a day for fifteen days ; 500 animals ^fwere 
cooked daily in the kitchen during that period At the parly, on the 
day of the wedding, many Soduts, men of learning, priests, and nobles, 
were present, to all of whom Sultan Mahomed rnude presents according 
to their degice ^’o Juatmad Klian he gave 30,000 rupeejs, and many 
other things as a present On the 15th Rujub, he sent his daughtej to the 
king by the way of Jaisulmcre, accompanied by Zain-ool-na-bideen, 
Nouroz Khjin, and many other confidential men. 

At that time Ukbar Shah was hunting in the country of Nagore, 
having sent Mcer Mahomed Khan Utkuh against Siroee, when the 
news arrived that a Rajpoot, disguised as an ambassador, had wounded 
Mahomed Khan with a knife. Hearing of this, the king quickly turned 
the bridle of his intentions there, and from thence he went to Guzerat. 

Sultau Mahomed Khan, after sending away his daughter, placing 
greftt confidence in Moobaruk Khan, who held in his hands all the 
afiaifs of the eoun^fy, gave him 1,500 well armed horsemen, with 
him to Alore, thinking that, by his being tliere, the faces 
tplght be tnrned away. But it was the will of God to 
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ran«e ihe fall of the manbion of Sultan Mahomed Khan’s * authority ; 
therefore that force joined his enemies, and became opposed lo him. 

An Account of the Di^^sensions in tiii. Government, and of the Death 

or Slltais Mahomed. 

Living in this world is like the bun ; the evening comes upon it. The 
sun of the government of the world is like iee, which melts with a 
little heat. Wlien it is the will of God to destroy the government of 
any ruler, he is not able to retain it with many sepoys. When it is the 
intention of (iod to di ‘-perse the force of any king, it is not to be collect- 
ed again by the councils of learned men. ‘‘When the will of God 
wishes to ruin the projierty of any one, Avisdom and deliberation arc 
of no avail !” 

When th(‘ fate of God wa-^ prepared to destroy the house of wealth, 
and the existence of Sultan Mahomed Khan, he was unable to put it 
off with numbers of sepoys, and much counsel 

After Sultan Malioined had sent his daughter to th(‘ king in charge 
of Zain-ool-na-bideen, and Nouroz Khan, the chief Sirdars in his 
country, Ik* placed all th^' affairs of state in the hands of Moobaruk 
Khan, and his son Beg Oghlce. Moobaruk Khan’s wife, who was a 
good, clever woman, had gone with the biide. Beg Oghlce was always 
drinking wine, associating with drunkard -s. These used to say to him; 
“ Sultan M.ihomed is old : after his death yon will be the ruler of the 
country.” Beg Oghlce, becoming faithless, proposed in his heart the 
death of his chiel, and he got many of his servants to come over to 
his side. After a time this got abroad, when a Tumachce, a Hindoo 
servant of Sultan Mahomed, told him of what was going on. By chance 
Beg Oghlce heard of this ; so at the time ol evening prayers he conveyed 
his Avile and sister out of tlie fort by the KliAvaja Khizur gate, which 
was under his charge, and tr«ivelling in the night, ho joined Moobaruk 
Khan at Alore, telling him tliat Sultan Mahomed projiosed killing tljem 
both ; discovering Avhich, he had left Bnkkur ; and adding, that i\ was 
noAV necessary to liaAc a care for themselves. Moobaruk Khan intended 
going to Nagore, and from thence to join tin* Badshah; but some men 
persuaded him to mount and go to Bukkur, and all being on his side, 
to seize and place in the Harem, Sultan Mahomed, and then to take the 
government of the country into his oAvn hands. He approved of this, 
and in the morning, Avith Nugarahs beating, he arrived at Rorce, and 
formed'up his troops opposite Bukkur. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan wrote a Purwana to him, saying : “ I 
purchased you for 200 Larce-i-Sigah ; I have raised you to your 
present positioli v are you now become faithless ? It is better that yoTi 
go to Mecca, and there beg pardon for your fault.” To thte Beg^ghlee 
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wrote a hdrsh reply. After this, some of Sultan Mahomed’s servants, 
who were with Beg Oghlee, leaving him, went across the water to the 
fortress, and he, being himself confounded, determined to go toGuzerat. 
' He went to Alore, accompanied by some sepoys. On the 22nd Rujub, 
980 (a. d. 1572), he joined Mohib Ali with some men, telling them of 
the enmity, of Sultan Mahomed, and making friends with them. The 
following morning Mojahid Khan marched to Roree, when Moobaruk 
Khan*came in advance to meet him. His troops after this encamped at 
Roree. Sultan Mahomed, hearing this, bit the back of his hand with his 
teeth : he called all his troops into the fort, which became filled with 
men. At that time Nuwab Snneed Khan, coming with speed, arrived 
at the distance of a cannon-shot above and from Roree. The Urghoons, 
holding their hearts full of the blood of enmity against Moobaruk Khan 
and his son, said to Mohib Ali and his companions : “ Sunced Khan has 
come at the call of Moobaruk Khan, who this very night will leave you, 
and join him, when your afl'airs will not come to pass.’’ Mohib Ali at 
once seized and confined the two, plundering their property. At this 
timeKhwaja Munaj’s son tied from Roree, going to JMukhsoos Khan, so 
they confined him (.Munaj). Smieed Khan looted Kundruh. Sultan 
Mahomed wrote to him, asking — “What is the reason of your coming 
here ?” He made some cxeuse, and went towards Mooltan. Mojahid 
Khan made great preparations to war against Sultan Mahomed, who 
sent forth his nephew Mahomed Koolcc Beg. By chance, as the battle 
was raging, a fire-ball thrown by the enemy fell into his magazine, by 
which he and numbers of his men were blown up, and his troops met 
with a wonderful defeat. Some time after this, Mojahid Khan, with some 
troops, crossed the river at Puhnwaree, 5 kos from Bukkur. He arrived 
at Sukkur. Having made a bridge across the river, all the army came 
to Sukkur. Some Toorks, with Mahomed Ruheem (an ambassador sent 
to Sultan Mahomed by Sultan Iloosain Meerza Kandaharee) went forth 
to fight. Sultan Mahomed was in the bastion, called Boorj ; Sultan 
Ameer on the eastern side. Some of his troops also went to fight. 
They did so bravely, but there was no Sirdar at their head, fortune was 
not with Sftltan Mahomed, and they were driven back with heavy 
loss. 

Seeing this, Sultan Mahomed closed the gates, and would not 
permit his men to go outside to fight again : he prepared everything for 
wur in the fort. 

After a long time, disease attacked his men; many were prostrated, 
numbers died : to those who were much afllicted he gave leave to quit 
the pljce, wishing their recovery. Provisions in Bukkur became so 
that one seer of meat fetched 2 rupees, a seer of gfifre the«same, 

and a^seemof fiVi 30 Tunguhs. 

* 



Moobariik Kiiafl^ his mou, and Kliwaja Munraj, the came of this 
dii^rord, were killed by Mohib Ali’s men. 

When Sultan Mahomed Khan’s people arrived at Ajmcre, finding the 
king there, they delivered Jo him Ihe presents and Harepi. Ukbar Shah * 
was much pleased, approving of the offerings. He wrote a Firman, 
appointing him tlw* Wabee of Bukkiir, sending it by Mcer Haig 
Tiunachce; but Mohib All and Mojahid Khan did not listen to this 
Firman. 

In the beginning of Rujub 9S0 (a. ri.1o72), Sultan Mahomed became 
dropsical: be had taken much medicine, but all without avail; so, 
helpless, be turned his lu^ait in the direetion of death, writing a petition 
to the king, recjnesling him lo send an agent, to whom he might deliver 
over charge of the furl. 

Wlum the greatest distress came upon him and the garrison, Meer 
A bool Kliair, whose sister was married lo Sultan Mahomed, with 30 
horsemen, wemt by the way of Seetjmre to (Junjabah, where he collected 
many men, and materials for war. On his gelling there, Mojahid Khan 
be<*ame full of anxiety, nnd deeming it best lo go against him, before 
taking Hukknr, leaving Mohib Ali there, he luarelied against him. At 
tliai lime the mother of Mojahid Khun, Said Begum, committed great 
atrocities, ripping open the slomaelis of the sick who came from Bukkiir, 
and filling tliein with chaff. The garrison, seeing this, strengthened 
their hearts to remain and die where llnw were. 

Sultan Mahomed’s disease had been of long standing, when his doctors 
advised him lo drink tin* wine of grapes: lie eall(*d the Soduts, and the 
men of learning, to whom lie said: ‘‘ For forty years I have forsworn 
wine; now it is preferable, in my opinion, to kee|) it at a distance.” In 
sliorl, he did not partake of wine. His hands and leet beea:ne swelled; 
this reached liis heart, and at midnight of Saturday the 8tli Sufiir, 982 
(a. i). 1571), his life went from this peri'^hahle world to the world 
eternal. 

Oil hearing of this Afoliib Ali, with many boats, siiiToundcd Biikkur; 
hul the garrison drove* them away. 

’riie nobles, the Sodiils, the men of learning, the priests* and all the 
m(*n of eoiisequeiice in Bnkknr, took oath that they would not give it 
np to Mohib Ali, but that they we)uld deliver it over lo anyone sent to 
receive eliargctof it bv the king. All having agreed to this, they issued 
pay to the troops from the treasury, taking great care of the fort ; so much 
so, thill on^Mondav the 12tli ,Jumadee-Ov)l-Awul, 9S2 (\. d. If574), Keshoo 
Khan apiiroached from tin* Badshah. When he was 10 kos from Bukkur, 
IMoliib Ali sent a boat across to bring him to him, ins|ead*of his^going 
le> the* fort, after an interview, matters might be settled ; .but 
Keshoo Khan wrote aleltei to the Sirdars in Bukkiir, \vho*3eQt^ fofce lo 
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escort hinf, and, as they did so, they had fighting with Mohib Ali’s 
men. 

After Keshoo Khan’s arrival in the fort, day by day happiness increased 
in the faces of all there. 

Mojahid Khan took the fort of Gunjabah, and made peace with Meer 
Abool Khfi^r, whom he afterwards killed. Hearing of the arrival of 
Keshoo Khan, he quickly turned the bridle of his intentions from 
Gunjabah. 

A continuation of the circumstances 1 write in the TV. Chapter. 

A SHORT Description of Slm.tan Maiiomko. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan was a rnlcM* with many excellent qualities. 
He was very brave, and very charitable. From the day.s of his youth, 
until his death, he lived in plenty ; but his temper was so passionate, 
that when he became angry he could not control liiinself lie shed 
blood without care. If lie ever suspected any one of evil, he would 
ruin his family. He himself would commit violence, but in his country 
•no one else could do so. The sepoy*^ and Ry^its w<‘re happy under 
him. During liis life he n'ad the Koran entire 1,001 times. 

lie took great trouble in building ;ind laying out in proper form the 
town of Bukkur. He was born in S9S (a. i>. 1 192), living eighty-four 
years. His strength was such, that many times, at the ordi^r of Meerza 
Shah Hoosain, he jiiil irons on his logs, and with these on, threw him- 
self from the bastion of Meerza Shah Tfoosain’s receiving-room, into 
the waters below, where there was a \ery diM‘p dangerous whirlpool, 
from whence he would come out near the rocks with the irons broken 
Many people lia\e witne^^'^sed this — they looked upon it as a siglit 
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CHAPTER IV. 

L 

AN ACCOUNT OF SIND COMING INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
. AGENTS OF JULAL-OOD-DEEN UKBAR SHAH. 

1 have before said that Keshoo Klian came to Biikkiir in Jiimadee- 
ool-Awiil 9S2 (a. t). 1/571). He brought a Finnan to this effect: — 
^‘Divicb; Bukknr equally between Mohib Ali Khan and Mojahid Khan; 
then you arc to go to 1'alta, and seize Meerza Mahomed Bagee.” At 
this time Mojahid Khan was at Gnnjabah. Hearing of the arrival of 
Keshoo Khan, he quickly went towards Bukkur, but before his arrival 
Keshoo Khan had dcterniined to turn his friends out of fSukkur. Mojahid 
Khan's men said they would not leave before liis return, but Keshoo 
Khan did not apjirove of this, and sending some of his men there, they 
quarrelled with those oj Mojahid Khan, near a wall which he had built, 
when several were killed and wounded on both sides. Throe days 
after tliis affray, Mojahid Khan came, and taking his men to Roree, 
Keshoo Khan occupied Sukkur, and the ludghbouring country. Mohib 
Ali and Mojahid Khan held Ilorec and Tiggur, but their men were heart- 
broken. About that time, some of tluj Urghoons, deserting them, came 
to Bukkur, when they were put to death by Keshoo Khan, through the 
backbiting of Shah Baba, the son of Meerza Jan Baba Tnrkhan. Keshoo 
Khan had a bad disposition: one day a 1'iimaehee, who w'^as incon- 
siderate in the assembly, he put in irons. 'J\vo months after his return, 
Mojahid Khan went against Tatta, leaving the families at Roree with 
Mohib Ali. 

At the instigation of tlic men of Bukkur, Keshoo Ivlian determined to 
send a force against Roree. On Friday the Jlrd Ramzan, 9f>2 (a. d. 
l/io I), he divided Iiis army into two divisions : one of them he sent 
down towards the gardens below Roree, the other he directed across 
above by the shrine of Khwaja Khizur. Mohib Ali's men,*mounting, 
w^ent tow’ards the banlgah. Keshoo Khan's men set on fire Mojahid 
Khairs boats, seeing which, Mohib Ali Khan's troops returned in the 
direction of the ground they had left. At this time, the division which 
had gone below Roree came in front of tliese, and commenced throwing 
fire-balfs, bj' which the towui was fired in several directions. Mohib 
Ali Khan, then mounting his horse, pursued the road of flight. The 
men of Bukkur, having surrounded Roree, plundered it iRl nfear suijset, 
capturing^the sfandard and Nugarah of Mohib Ali ifhan. 

When Mojahid Khan heard of this, he quickly returned with mvlkh * 
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dejection, and for fear of the king be did not attempt to molest Keshoo 
Khan, who sat in his government, conducting himself improperly. 

When Ukbar Shah heard of what Keshoo Khan had done, he gave 
• Biikkur in Jageer to Nuwab Tursoon Mahomed Saif-ool-Moolk, some 
of whose Sirdars came to Rorcc in Mohurrum 983 (a. d. 1573). They 
sent a copy of the royal Firman to Keshoo Khan, who in the first instance 
put these off, but many people coming between, he sent some of the 
priests with them to these chiefs, to give them advice. The Sirdars, 
requesting them to sit down, said ; “ For the sake of God, write and 
acquaint the king of our condition.” The priests replied that they 
could not do so, unless Keshoo Khan was present. The Sirdars said : 

Keshoo Khan’s Vukcels are present; write the truth before tliem: we 
do not ask you to do more.” Upon this, they began to write. Keshoo 
Khan, hearing of this, became alarmed, seeing that his affairs would be 
ruined ; therefore he sent word that he was willing to give up the fort, 
and there was no necessity for writing to the king. The chiefs sent 
back word to him, that the letter for the Badshah was w^rilten, and that 
the seals of the priests would be aflixed, and that it would lx? despatch- 
ed, if he did not at once deliver up the fort. Keshoo Khan, being 
helpless, these Sirdars entered the fortress. 

Keshoo Khan had reeeived the royal order to lake an account of the 
property of Sultan Mahomed in company with these Sirdars, and the 
chief priests, whose seals w''ere to be affixed to the account. This was 
done. Agreeably to the orders of the king, the family of Sultan 
Mahomed Khan prejiarcd to leave Bukkur. TIis senior wife, the sister 
of Khan Jehan, went to Lahore, as directed. Certain confidential 
.servants of Ukbar Shah came for the rest of his family, and for the 
treasure. They intended leaving on the 1st Rujub, 983 (a. d. 1570), 
and to go by the way of Nagore. 

When Nuwab Tursoon was preparing to start for Bukkur, having 
taken his leave, some of the nobles said it was not proper to place tlx* 
family, of Saif-ool-Moolk on the borders of tlx*, country. The king, 
agreeing to this, removed him from Bukkur, making him the Governor 
of Agra. A royal order was sent^to Bunwaleedas, directing him to 
superintend Bukkur, and to make arrangements for the country. After 
this, to increase his confidence, Ukbar Shah sent Meer Syud Mahomed 
Uadul to govern Bukkur. He also made him chief of the priests there, 
because he was a Syud, and a man of learning. 

He arrived on the 11th Ramzan, when he was received with-rnuch 
distinction by the priests, and every one else. He gave 50,000 Beegas 
of land to the Syuds, the men of learning, and the priests, for their 
sq])s^tence : these i^erc very happy during his time. He mqrehed a 
force to ^eebee. 
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Tho Mungnojulis of Gagrop becoming rebellious, opposed his men, 
for he oppri^ssed the Ryuls more than usual, appraising with the Kun- 
kool (the rope measure) the good and the bad land equally, making the 
Ryut pay five mannds of grain for each Beega alike. The overseers or 
watchmen conducted thcmsidvcs harshly, with a tight hand towards the 
cultivators. Mecr IJadul’s men got into a small fort between Gunbut 
and Vejuran, where the Mungnejulis, without respect, shot arrows at 
them, killing sevf^ral. In this fort there was one well, into which*they 
cast the dead bodies of both Musulrnans and Kafirs. They then filled 
it up with earth. 

Meer Uadul, hearing of this, was much enraged ; and calling his 
troops from Seebee, he sent them to take rc\eiigc on the men of Gagree, 
who fled, leaving their eountry before they had received much punish- 
ment. Syud Meer TIadiil’s ^on, Syud Abdool F'azul, who commanded 
the troops, lollowed them some way, and then came back to Bukkur. 
Shortly afler this, Meer Uadul was bl(‘d in the arm. Much blood 
flowed from the wound : he was in a bad stale of body, and on the 6th 
Shaban, 9HI (a. d. 1/)7()), he died. 

After his death, llu* King appointed his son, Abdool Fazul, to the 
government of Bukkur, who the following year seized and confined the 
chief men of G agree, destroying one or two of them, by having them 
trampled under clepliants. On the 2iid Zilkad, 9S5 (a. d. 1577), 
Tntnmad Khan,a<Minnel!, and a conhdential servant of the king, came to 
govern Bukkur. lie was of bad disposition; he did not take proper 
care of the sepoys, Ryuts, and men of eonM»qneiiee. Many of the priests, 
being displeased willi him, wen* going to Ili»' Badsliah. lie sent people 
to persuade Iheiii not to go, but these* were not listened to, and proceed- 
ing, the holy iiieiiariived before and made* their eonijilauits to the king. 
Ukbar Shall said, that if 'rutumaddvhaii luul behaved as represented he 
will be killed ; and so it was. In this manner Tutumad Khan was 
always in tin* habit ol jesting and talking lightly, s|)(Mking with levity 
before men of eonseqiieiici'. His eondiiet towards the sepoy^i *was 
improper, a few of whom, eollt'eling on the JOlli Rubce-ool-Awul, 96(i 
(a. 1 ). 1576), ill the reeeplion-room, killed him there. • 

Afler the death of Tutumad Khan, the king gave Bukkur in Jageer 
between Uuteh Klian iNluluiwul and Raja Purmanund. These, arriving 
ill Rnjiib, each look possession of his share of the country. 

'I’wo years afterwards, Purmanund, being appointed to the palace 
guard, "he went to the king. The Dharejas, quarrelling with the brother 
of PuriTianitiid, Madhodas, assembled in the fort of Alorc, prepared for 
war. There wire two or three engagements between thesa parties, in 
which ii\;iny both sides were slain. Many unrftly nten then joined 
the Dharejas; tlurefore Futoh Khan sent his men to disperse them, 
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which they did. Dating that year, Futeh Khan visited the Badsbah, 
who received him with great honour, promoting him in his degree, and 
he assigned the whole of Bukknr to him. Futeh Khan was a man 
•of simple habits, fond of money, giving thanks with the tongue alone. 
His conduct towards the people was good, git^ing food to those entitled 
to receive it. He had a Vukeel named Sjphab Khan, a Zemindar of 
Sumanah, a man without experience, new to business. At the 
instigation of one Furecd, he took a force against the fort of Kum, 
which was in the hands of Ibrahim Khan (Khan Nahur). A severe 
battle was fought there, in which many of Futeh Khan’s men were 
killed. Amongst these were Shuhab Khannnd, and his brethren. 

On this news reaching the king, he dej>rivcd Futeh Khan of Bukkur, 
giving it to Nuwab Mahomed Sadik Khan, who received orders to take 
Tatta. He arrived at Bukkur on Tuesday the 12lh Rubce-ool-Awul, 
994 (a. d. 1585-86), when the priests and men of influence went out in 
front to meet him, whom he received with iniieh honour. 

He remained some time, putting the affairs of Bukknr in order, and 
in Zilhnj he marched against Seliwistan. Previous to this, there had been 
several encounters between his men and those of McerzaJanec Beg, in 
which many of the latter were slain, and taken })risoners ; the breeze of 
victory in all tlie.se affairs .striking tin* standard of Sadik Khan. 

'When Sabhan Koolee IJrghoon heard of Sadik Khan’s coining, he 
eoliccted materials for war, in a fori on the bank of the river, underneath 
which he assembled many boat.s, large and small. Sadik Khan’s force 
arriving near this, the enemy, getting into their boats, went to fight 
him, when they met with defeat, and Sobhan Khan was captured alive. 
Sadik Khan was much ideased at this victory. He then besieged 
Sehwistan. Some lime passed in this way, when his men, having sunk 
a large mine, blew up a gateway, and the curtain before it. Sadik 
had directed that none of his men were to enter the fort without his 
orders, when the dust and smoke had subsided. The garrison instantly 
threNw up another defence, and began firing cannon and guns. Those 
men who had been blown up from the roof of , the gateway, and the 
walls, by the force of the gunpowder, fell to the ground entire, without 
hurt. 

At that lime Meerza Janee Beg, bringing a large force by land, and 
the river, arrived at Muhran, 6 kos from Sehwan. 

Sadik Khan, rai'^ing the siege, went to fight him. On arriving 
parallel with the Lukhec hills, the boats of Meerza Janee Beg came 
opposite to, and opened with cannon against him.* They fought equally 
for some days, when the Badshah’s Firman arrived, saying : “ Meerza 
Jiince Beg has seftt many presents : with his tongue jic sppaks sub- 
mtssiv^ly, ;Eii<l in a friendly lone. It is proper for Mahomed Sadik 
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Khan lo rclnrn to Bukkur.” Sadik Khan then rctfeated to fiukkur^ and 
sonic time afterwards he went to the king. One year after his departure' 
this Jageer was taken from him. During the two Kureefs, when Sadik 
Khan heJd Bnkkur, the locusts eanie, devouring the whole of the crops; • 
ho lunch so, that he got nrflhing. Severe famine fell upon the country; 
the people leaving their h(|pscs, dispersed, and the Sumejahs and the 
Bclooehces looted both sides of the river, leaving nothing. 

In Rubce-o()s-Sam‘e, 9% (\. n. loR7-3S), Niiwab Ismael Koolee 
Khan received the Jageer of Bnkkiir, and his son Roman Koolee 
Beg arrived there, lie was a man of great wealth ; his behaviour was 
good; Ik* gave fo(»d lo those who were entitled to receive it, showing 
much kindness to th(‘ eoiintry-people ; so much so, that through his 
exertions and inanageineiil tlie face of cnltivalion again ajipeared. 

When Isinacl Khan left iVTooltan, going to the king, Biikkur was 
taken from him, and assigned to Sheroyiili IRiiltan, who came there in 
Mohurrnin 097 (a. u. IoKS). lie was always drinking wine, giving 
himself np to ease and pleasures, h'aving the country in the hands of 
his slaves, sitting in the Andieiu'c Hall but seJdom ; the food and sub- 
sisleiK'ci hilherlo given to the Fakeers and Soduts was slopped. lie 
oiK'e sent his son Mahomed lloosain lo Scebee, where the Afaghinuhs 
opposi'd him. lie was in advance with the Boovdee Beloochces, who 
ran awaj at the first eneonntor, when \\w Afaghinuhs, without thou||ht, 
fell upon the Moguls, who, being routed, fh»d. Numbers of them were 
killed and taken prisoners; many died from thirst in the mirage, and 
lliose who escaped were jx long time recovering from the effects of the 
heal they had expericmced. 

Sheroyuh Sultan, having attained tlic height of his oppression, God 
listened lo the eomphiints of the poor pi'ojih*, and llH*y es( apf‘d from 
his wickedness, Ix'eoming happy, for Mahomed ISadik Khan again 
received that country. 

On the l:2lh Ruhre-ool-A wul, 99S (a. n. loSO), his .«fon Meerza 
Mahoiin*d Zahid arr'ved. lie showed inueli kindness to the Ilyut^ The 
Sodut<, and all, placing ointment on the wounds of those who had been 
oppress(aI. lie was of a v(u*y happy disposition, frequently silting with 
men of leaiMiiiig, and giving according to the Siinuds of Mahomed 
Sadik. lie turned the liamls of violence from the heads of those whom 
they opjircsvcd. 

Khwaja Mahomed IMunsoom was Mahomed Sadik’s VukeeL His 
eonduct.was good ; he was capable of managing great and small affairs. 
The Bnkkur* people, being happy, began cultivating, but from the 
displeasure of heaven, the Riibee crop of that year was destroyed ; every 
thing became sQ^irce, and Mahomed Sadik Khan made no collections. 

The pliamix of the government of the Badshah threw its fixed s||adof^ 
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over Lahore. Mccrza Jance Beg then began to follow the example of 
Meerza Shah Hoosain, not placing his neck under the rope of obe- 
dience, but boasting of independence. Hearing of this, the perspiration 
•of jealousy hurst forth on the body of the king. He determined to 
take Tatta, and to arrange matters with the Bfclooehecs through Nbwab 
Khan Khanan. At that time I (the historian) went from Guzcral to the 
presence of the king. By good chance my mother had sent some 
curiosities, which I laid before him. With much kindness and great 
condescension, he asked me how long T had l)t‘cn absent from my 
mother. I replied twenty years; tiio king ihcn told me to go and visit 
my mother, and tlien to return to him. An order was given to the 
minister of finance to wriu* me a Jagc'er sis pay. Al that lime Sadik 
Khan, with great kindness, remarked, that if the Jageer was named in 
Bukkur, it would be preferable, as 1 was going there. 'J'hc king .said 
that all Bukkur had been fissigiu^d to Khan Ivhsinan, who being there, 
.said : “ If the king pleases to give him a Jag('(‘r in Bnkknr, I shrill Ik; 
happy to point one out to him, but I shall he in ho|)(‘ of reeeiving 
another from th<* Badsliali in exchange.'’ 'riie order w:is issued at oiiei* 
to give me a Jag(*cr in Bukkur. The rm.'iueial minister, by direction, 
sclllcd upon me in Jageer, Diirheluh, (lagr<;e, and C’IkiikIooIvh. On 
this being arranged, the king gave me a hoal for my eonveyanee, anti 
one of his own Posteens. ITi* allowtal me to depart, repc^aling this 
single line of a verse — I’o sit down and Iraxtd thus is very good.*’ 

I arrived at Bukkur on the I Ith Snfur, ODD (a. d. 1500). ’riu' Niiwah 
Khan Khanan also arrived there al that lime. DDie wintlswerc hot, and 
the river was rising. The Nuwah remained there some linte. 

When the star (’anopns a))])eared, he sent me with others to Sehwistan ; 
he himsetf overtook us then*. He gavt; me an andienee. 'J'he men of 
Schwan had strengthened this fort. The Nuwah hedd eouneil with his 
nobles as to what was best to be done — whether it was preferable to go 
al once against Meerza Janec Be*g’s head at Tutta, or to lake this fort first. 

lt\\ias the opinion of all, lliat as Sehwan was on the line of road Uy 
which our boats and force.s came, it was desirable in the first place to 
take it. • 

This having been agreed upon, the water was crossed, and batteries 
were distributed to the several Sirdars, encircling the place. News 
then arrived, tlial Janee Beg had left Tatta, and that he was coming to 
fight: upon this, the siege wa.s raised, and wc went to meet him. 
Hearing of this, he built a strong fort at the village of Rorce, on the 
bank of the river above Nu.surpoor. » 

On Khan* Khanan arriving at 6'kos from thi.s, Jance Beg sent against 
bXm^OO large l}oats,*with many small ones, under Khosi^pw Khan, and 
oth^r ctyefs. He gave directions to his forces to attack Khan Khanan 
20 • 
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from two directions. Hearing of the approach of the enemy^ we 
advanced a short distance to the bank of the river, where Khan Khanan 
threw Ilf) batteries of earth, on which to place his cannon, covering 6 or 
6 Jureebs. This temporary fort was in this way: it cpmmanded a- 
part of the river where, frbm the formation of a large sandbank, all boats 
were obliged to come closer to it. At midday the boats arrived, and 
perceiving the sandbank on one side, and our works on the other, they 
slopped, and the battle began on both sides. 

The following night Khan Khanan sent some troops over to the sand- 
bank opi)o«-ile. During ibis night Janee Beg’s forces attacked our 
position, but it was strong, and they eould do nothing. 

I’he next nuirning, the boats turn(‘d against the foice on the sandbank. 
Our cannon opened njion them, but the balls going over, fell amongst 
our frientls, killing some of them. After this, the muzzles were 
depressed ; so much so, that the shots falling into the water on this side, 
rose, and then passe<l through eight or nine of these vessels, killing many 
men. But they had (‘arfx'uter*^ in every boat, who repaired the damages. 
In this manner the light was carric*d on that day — on one side was the 
fort, on the other the sandbank. The enemy, being helpless, remained 
stationary between. Many W(*re killed by our eannon. 

Seeing that their boats could not advance, and that numbers were 
slain, they turned Ulioir faces in the din^ction of flight, and our boats 
went in ))ursnit of them. Kliosrow Khan, ordering all his boats to 
proceed, ho himself remained in the rear; but some of their vessels 
having on board sepoys and some Furinglices, fell into the hands of 
Khan Khanan. 'riic king’s boats came up with Khosrow Khan, when 
by accident lire f<dl into the royal magazine, by which many men were 
destroyed, and on this account he and others escaped, but the hand of 
victory remained with the king. 

The following day we marched against the fort in which Janee 
Beg had taken refuge, surrounding it; but around this there were 
isolated hills, on which account it appeared a difficult matter 
it. Much time had thus been spent, and the Killa was not won. The 
Ameers, seeing this, that nothing was clone, made a simultaneous attack 
U})on it; bnl because of its strength, this attack was of no avail. Khan 
Khanan then determined to take possession of the country of Tatta: he 
said that he himself would hold Seliwan, Talta, Budeen, and Futeh 
Bagh, and he*direclcd Shah Beg Khan to go to Shahghur, which was 
built by Shah Kasim Khan Urghoon. 

According to thi^ arrangement, Nuwab Khan Khanan inarched to 
Tatta, sending troops to Futeh Bagh, Budeen, and Jhoojii; Shah Beg 
went and surtpunded Shahghur. • • * 

Syud Buha-ood-deen, myself, and others left for Sehwan, afid awiv- 
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ing there, we sat down around it. When the garrison became much 
distressed, they wrote to Janee Beg, saying : “ If you are coming to us, 
well and good; if not, this fort passes from our hands.” The Meerza, 
* seeing this, marched with expedition. When he had arrived at 20 koa 
from us, we had information of his movement. Consulting what was 
best to be done, all agreed that it was preferable in the first instance 
to go against him ; and raising the siege, wc marched in his direction. 

Khan Khanan, hearing of Janee Beg’s march, sent a force under 
Mahomed Khan Niyazee, and other chiefs, who joined us near the 
Lukhec hills, where our entire force amounted to 1,200 horse. 

Meerza Janee Beg had with him 10,000 horsemen ; numbers of foot- 
men archers were coming by the way of the hills, and on the river he 
had boats with cannon. With all this force he anived at 6 kos from 
us. Our Sirdars saw, tliat if they remained whtire they were, I hey could 
be attacked on all sides ; that Janee Beg would fall upon them in front, 
the archers from the hill side, the boats from the river, and rlu^ garrison of 
Sehwan from the rear, and that thus th(*ir alliiirs wa)uid he desperate : 
they therefore deemed i1 [)referabh‘ 1o advane(‘ at cmee, and atUiek the 
Meerza. Having agr(*cd upon this, they quickly pn pan^d ihrir troops, 
and went in his direction. At that time^spies gave information of our 
movement to Janee Beg, who would not Indieve Ihein, saying ; “ IIow 
many men are they, that they should eonu* and altat-k me 

He then saw our dust, and quickly arranged his men. At midday 
the forces met, wiien some of our men, in advance, turning, fled, reach- 
ing our main body, pursued by the enemy, and then tlie fight became 
general. There w(‘rc several severe attacks. In short, defeat came 
upon the men of Meerza Janee Beg, who, fixing his fool firmly on the 
battle-field, fought with great bravery ; but when this availed nothing, 
he placed his face in the direction of flight. ]\Iany of his men were 
killed, and taken prisoners in this action. He retreated to Oonurpoor, 
20 kos from the field, where he had built a small fort, in which he 
remained secure. Tlie wishers of pro.sperity to the sovereignty of the 
king went there, and surrounded him. Some days afterwards, Nuwab 
Khan Khatian arrived, who advanced the batteries. ’J’liere was. daily 
fighting; men of both sides being killed. At length, our men, digging 
approaches, brought these close to the ditch of the fort. Upon this, 
Janee Beg became hopeless, and proposed to make peace in this 
manner: — “ I will give you 30 (gun) boats of large size, and the fort of 
Sehwan ; I will now go to Talta, and I will come and meet you at a 
future time.” # 

I^han Kbanan consulted with his Ameers upon this proposition, all 
^ of whom were of ofSinion that Janee Beg was anxious f(ff peace, being 
. nilableeto fight and that as they had brought matters'to their present 
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State, his affairs would be settled in a day or two. They also said > that 
from his proposition it seemed to them that he had some sinister inten- 
tion, and that probably he would change his tone when he arrived at 
Tatta. Khan Khanan said : “ If I do not make peace, and attack his * 
fort, of course men will fsCll on both sides, and his family will fall into 
the hands of men of violence, and from this bad repute will ensue. I 
will make peace, and 1 will obtain for him, from the king, the command 
of 5,000 men, similar to myself.” 

Without doubt, Nnwab Khan Klianan’s judgment was of a good 
nature. 

An ambassador then came from Meer^a .laiieo Beg, making over the 
30 large lioats ; he also sent a man to Stdiwan to deliver up that fort, 
and h(3 himself went to 'Falla. 

Khan Klianaii pass(‘d tlie season of the inundations at Sunn. At the 
coniirj(*neemeiil of llie eold weather, he* marched on I’aUa. When we 
reached h'uteh Bagli, JMeerza Jaiu'c lleg eame in front to meet us, and 
he had an int(‘ivi(‘w with JCIian Khanan, M'ho, leaving him there, he him- 
self ])roc(*('ded Ici 'I’alta, arriving at wliicdi place, he divided all tliat he 
liad with him a1 llial lime, amongst the f*e))oys and nobles, giving a hand* 
SOUK) festival. Me then ^^ellt lo the liu]i(*rec Bunder,* where he saw the 
salt ocean. Wh<*n he inareh(*d from thence he left there Dowlut Khan 
and Khvvaja ]Molv('e‘in Jbevious lo his leaving this, he received a royal 
Firman lo this efleet : — “Bring Meerza .laneo I^eg witli you, and come 
lo me.” 'Flierefore, taking tlu! iMeerza with him, Khan Khanan went 
with exjieditioji to the king, receiving honour by kissing his foot. At 
Ids re])resi*iitatioii, Mahomed Ukbar Shah showed much kindness to 
the Me<’rza, conlirining lo him flu* country of 'J'atla. lie had confidence 
in his servie(‘, and he nominalcd him to the command of 5,000 men. 
He also displayed other good will towards him ; so much so, that he 
decided that Kosroo Shall should become his (the Meerza’s) son-in-law. 

When tlie king wimt to the Dcccan, conquering Ahmednuggur and 
Asscergliur, at lint lime, on the 22nd Rujub, MccrzaJancc Beg died 
from inllaininalion of the brain, and his son IMccrzaGhazee Beg received 
the country of 'I'atla, at tlu' reju'cscnlalioii of Nuwab UllamCe. 

* This ])lace lies n small (listancc from the right bank of the crcck, going from the mouth of 
the Indus to Ghizree buiidci. 
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NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY. 


Among iiii varied and iinportani siihjects tluit are presented lor tlie con- 
sideration of* Governinenl, tew eoiihl he more appropriiitc*Iy sc‘h*e!(»d, or better 
calcnlated to inter(‘st the piihlie, wln^fher in a eoinmereial or S(‘ientific sense^ 
than those which tend to develope or display I lie r(‘soiirces of unknown or 
imperfectly explored parts of tlie Indian hiinpire, such as the accompanying^ 
pajiers refer to. 

There are few, perhajw, to winch the utility of pnhlic*ily is moix* happily 
applicable, or in which substantial advantages are inon* likely to revert to the 
^overriiii^ body, than th<* promuli;ation of ici'ords whi( li afford eith(;r public 
officers, or more directly interested persons, the nieaj$» of aciiuirinj^ information 
thertion. 

It seldom happens that otlicial pro<‘ee<lm<j:s, which aie for the most part 
conducteil with some speedie intention, and limited to one. olijeet, eoiilaiu an 
e|)itomc of previous mformation eonneeted with any ^iven snb(e<*t, W’liicrh often 
extends over lapses of j ears and volummoiis delai hed r(*(‘ords: it is scarcely 
reasonable, therefore, to e.xjieet that the formal nature id' official correspondence 
is sufficiently inteiestmj:; to invite Icn^’theiieiJ or patient perusal; hence the 
arrang;(Mneiit and abM(hj,inent of a senes of papei?» may have an ihstructive 
as w'ell as an attractive tendemey. 

The ohjrrts of the jircsent records aie, the (*\j)f»sit ion of llui navigation of 
the Neibndda, ami tin* mme.ral resources of a portion of tlie valley of that 
river. ^Fhc period meladed is from 183S to l8o4. 

The subjects arc, the actual descent of the nv(*r with a small cargo of coal ; 
the sinking f>Va shaft at the !Ncrbndda eoal-tields; tJic ex|)criments and trial 
of the coal in liombav ; its proven good cpiality ; and the exposition of the 
capacity and richness of the district through which the railway is about to rmi. 

That these subjects, so often adverted to, and more than hinted at by 
officers locally employed, should have remained so long in abeyance, seems at 
first glance matter of surprise, and has been flung at (jrovernmentas expressive 
of laxity and disregard on their part for the matei ial benefit of th*e country^ 
mid of the cWil benefits which attend the opening of river navigation every- 
where ; but it is *not ft) be forgotten that other interests were at stake besides 
ihrgraiitcation-pf a quasi popular demand, and it may be demonstrated that 



it was not without reason and information, foresight, and, it may be added, 
justice^ that the navigation of the Nerbndda has been left out of the reckoning^ 
of the great works whicli have engaged public attention. 

In a country where trunk roads have been, and are deficient, the value of 
any river navigation, having a shadow of practicability, could never be over- 
looked, whether in relation to its influence in assisting the efforts of human 
industry, to the facilities it affords for conveying the produce, and supplying 
the deficiencies of distant parts, or of exciting the internal trade (in all 
accessible directions) of neighbouring provinces, whose products admitted of 
exchange, — the very foundation and essence of all trade. In point of economy 
also, attention would naturally be directed to any expedient which promised 
—as wat(ir-carriage ought — ^a saving of one-fourth tlie cost of roffls, especially 
from districts teeming with the •most luxuriant cereals and grains, dyes, woods, 
and cotton, besides inexhaustible quantities of valuable minerals — as iron and 
coal — of the very rich(‘st quality. 

To argue that siu h afforded no temptation or inducement to a Government 
never niggardly inclined, and that such would be foregone without an attempt 
to realize it, either in the way of experiment, or in the more cautious and 
practical form of inquiry, is to believe our rulers insensible to the sentiments 
which guide ordinary men in the regulation of their interests. 

It may be found, h^ever, that their apparent supineness has been 
based on good grounds ; for the Nerbudda, in its physical characters and 
features, presents such insurmountable obstiudes to ordinary calculations, 
that it may safely be said to be iinpmcticabU* as a navigable stream ; and 
its valley, so much lauded, is for ^cveI•al hundred miles, in detached portions, 
a barren, hilly, and nncultivable jungle, 'flu; great agricultural districts 
referred to lie north of its upper ])ortion, wdnlc the chief mineral ones stretch 
over the south bank of one (if its central basins, fi om 250 to 500 miles from 
the sea; in which distance its free navigation, far from equalling that of 
ordinary rivers, which is at tlu» least onc-fourth of their length, scarcely extends 
beyond its limiUul tideway of twenty-five miles, through tlie year round. 

A deseription of the course and general character of the Nerbudda may not 
therefore be unint('’'esting, and may tend to dispel some of the debatable "points 
which have obscured it, and which a glance at the accompanying map may aid. 
It will be seen that, from its source to its debouchure, the Nerbiftlda is closely 
bounded on both banks by two ranges of high hills, from 200 to 2,000 feet 
high: these arc the Vindhyaii and Bander Mountains on the north bank; 
the Satpooras, Kalygong, and Mahadeo Hills on the south ; — ^the two great 
ranges which cross Central India, and which have elevated spots, such as 
Amurkuntak, 5,000 feet; Pachmari, 3,000; Mainpat, 2,700; and Jam Ghat, 
2,000 feet*high. 

• In no points continuously are these ranges distant from the river above forty 
miles, the average being eighteen or twenty ; and they run^paraflel to it throu^ its 
whole length. In its upper portion, from Mandia, and almost firom Anpurkunlak,' 
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to Jubbulpore; in the centre from just below Hindca to Burwye; and lower* 
down, from the Hurun Pall to Mokree, die hills closer in so narrowly as to form 
absolutely the banks of the river. The abrupt face of boUi tliese ranges is to 
the south, their declivity and principal water*shed to the north. The great 
affluents which supply the river are consequently furnished from the northern 
aspect of the southern range, the northern feeders being comparatively smaller, 
fewer, and shorter. 

The^ proximity of the hills increases the number of tliese feeders, adds 
immensely to their volume mid velocity, and accounts equally for the sudden 
flushing of the river in the rains to seventy and ninety feet, often in a few hours, 
and also for its shalhmness in the fair season ; the tributaries being literally the 
drainage of the mountain ranges, which rapidly empty themselves, owing to 
their shoil course and rapid fall : their rugged and preci[>itous nature, in 
fact, makes them torrents rather than streams. Of their size, some idea may 
be gathered from one (the Towah), whoso flood area is stated by Mr. Berkley 
to be 1,276 yards from bank to bank in the rains, while it is all but dry in the 
fair weather. The Karun also, ii<»ar (ioojr(‘e, on the north hank, is nearly 
as wide, requiring a bridge of five lai'ge eliptical arelies to span it. 

The Nerbudda, then, rising in the highest land of Central India, 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and pursuing a serpentine westerly course, for 750 miles 
through a liilly tract, which runs parallel to, and borders cdosely both its banks, 
may be said to flriw through a longitudinal chjft rather than a distinct valley, 
and to present the gen(;fal (characters of a tnouniaiii stream mon; than anything 
else. No gri'at depth of water can ever be ex|)cctiid in it, from the nature of 
its tributaries, except in the monsoon; neither, were they to promise better, 
could it be retained, owing to the great declivity of the bed of the river, which 
from Jhansee (ihat, mrar Jubbulpore, to the sea, falls 1,200 feet in 500 miles* 
So short a course, with such an extent and approximation of mountain region, 
precludes, a priori ^ iiiiich internal navigation, which implies length, and little 
elevation. In this respect tin; Nerbudda resembles similarly circumstancted 
rivers in mountainous countries, as in the north of Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
and the West Coast of America, the rivers of which are useless for purjioses 
of navigation. Unlike even the rivers of India, it has no Iow(t or level portion, 
except for about sixty to eighty miles from Tullukwara, or Mokree, to the sea, 
and even in that distance it is intermpted at low-water by several rapids. 

Its great declivity fn^m its source to its debouchure would seem of itself to 
augur extreme rapidity as fatal a point to navigation as want of water, 
and creative of the latter ; for were the descent direct and gradual, it 
would involve a fall of 6i feet to the mile. The Godavery*(Colonel Cotton 
states) is 2 inches ; the Amazon, 700 miles from the sea, .02 ; and the Ganges 
about 1 foot per mile, 800 miles from its source. Since, in die flow of 
water, a fall of twelve inches per mile is equivalent to a current of one^mile 
jpisr tionr, that orthe^'erbudda would have an estimated flow of i\early seven 
s liiiles^iSifiicieiit to^drain off the monsoon supply many limes multiplied. 
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In the rains, Captain Evans computed the current to be six or seven miles; 
Captain Fenwick oi^ht or nine miles. In the dry weather, Lieutenant Keatinge' 
found it from three to four; for he peril )rmed tlie journey from Dharee to 
Oonkar, twenty miles, in five* hours; an<l from the latter to Mundlaisir, thirty 
miles, in ten tkoiirs, by the strength of the current alone, the wind being 
unfavourable, and against stn^am. The di^chne of the river is not^ however, a 
gradual slope, but is intere(‘])te(l by hslges, and drops off’ from ten to forty feet, 
which divide its form and valley into natural Imsins, in which the stream is 
slower, the banks hiuh atid alluvial, and shoaU and fords are found, owing to 
the ilebris biought down by lh(* fore<‘ (»f tin* tributaries. 

Within tin* first 2o0 miles, the c^xtienn* (*levation of the table-land leads to 
a very rajiid descent of upwards of .‘1,000 feel,fl>i .1 haiw^e (xhat, />00 miles from 
the H(‘a, is bari^ly 1,000 tret abo\e its level ; Mundlaisir, 210 miles from the 
coast, is (i!)H feet ; ('hikulda, loO miles, .iSO fe(*t ; which would indicate a 
decline of in'arly three le(*t (ler mile fbrth(*h(*d of the rivci, and a c*orre.-^ponding 
inerease to the velocity of tin* eiuMMit, ulmse rat(‘ is, however, never uniform 
or steady, in eoiis(*(|iienee of the num1)(‘i of ilrops and hslges, deej) jiools, and 
ra])ids, which ohstruet it. 

The first of th(» great perpiMidieular de.scents occurs somew here near Mandia, 
150 miles from tin* souiv(‘ of' the Nerbndda, and is said to be ninety feet; but 
very little is known of it. A small one of ten feet is also said to exist opposite 
Oineria, and the mouth of the Thain river. The second large fall Lieutenant 
Keatinge describes at M undhar, twenty-five miles below^ 1 1 indea, and to be forty 
feet, j)re<’eded by two miles of gieat incline. A similar fall of forty feet 
occurs at Dharee, twenty- ti\e miles l(»wer, from which there is a tolerable level 
for sixty-five miles to Sahesur Dhurah, when* a small fall often or fifteen feet 
is met. I'or se\(‘iity inih's fmthei there is again a tol(*rahle le\ cl, obstructed 
by minierons shoaU and rapids, until the lulls close in at tin* lliirnn Fall. From 
one mile below this to Mokiee, where the jimglc* eeas(*s (a di'itanee of eighty 
miles), there is a constant siu’e<*sM(»n of less remaikahle but still serious ob- 
sti’uetioiis, extending from a few \ards U> several miles, consisting of rapid 
inclines, barru'rs, and tin* j)r<))e(*tion (d’immensi* lock.s, with a ru.shing stream. 
The immediate full over anv one of them is not much, hut on the whole is 300 
feet m the eighty miles ; and as they occur, with one e.xception (J^ahesur Dhurah), 
in the heart of an extensive jungle, and ina.sscs of rock form lift* banks, and 
protrude in tin* cenln* of the bed, they seem to admit of no reasonable removal. 

If sucli grave obstacles present difficulties, the apparently minor ones are 
scareely less serious. The bed of the river in its whole length is one sheet of 
basalt, seldom exoeodmg 150 yards in absolute width, which has been up- 
heaved ill ridges, which cross it diagonally in NE. atiS SW. directions. 
These elevations occur every few miles, and cause a kind of natural bund^ 
above which the w'ater is invariably formed into a pond more oi less deep, is 
very shallojv ojter it, and runs mpidly off. • * * 

It is this |)eculiarity of geological and physical forin|iioii, creative 
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many natural barriers^ which gives rise to the luimerous fords which, in all th^ 
^ppen and cultivated parts of the Nerbudda Valley, are found occurring every 
few miles, with a town on each bank ; and their very existence indicates the 
absence of any extent of navigation, which can only be absolutely free between 
limited intervals. , 

In such a condition of the bed, the only change produced by time is due to 
the erosion of the water, whose course being straight, and the force of its 
a<’cessary feeders so strong, is much obstructed by the deposit of sand and 
detritus, which the transporting jxnver of the monsoon bring'S down, and 
carries to spots where some natural iuip<‘iliment arrests them, or where the 
rapidity diminishes. 

Thus, where the Nerbudda is closed by hills, its bresidtli less, and the vehe- 
mence of the entering streams intense, the rush ()fwat(‘r furnishes and lodges 
the lai^e erratic blocks of del)ris, which the (litlerent natural rocky barriers 
stop, and which contribute to the formation of rapids, and to tJie decrease of 
water over them in those plac(‘s. 

But in the larg(*r basins, ^vhen‘ the !)aiiks arc high, and of alluvial and vege- 
table character, the hills fiirtlier distant, and tlu‘ im|)c*tu()sily of the flood is 
lost, the larger debris are left hchiiid ; aiul the* detritus, consisting of light 
graved and sand, subsides, and aceiimuluti^s more', opposite* or just Im*1ow the 
entranee of the large ti diutaii<*s. The ehara(‘ter, th(‘ii, of the bed of the Ner- 
budda, ill fair weather (iiidepeiideMit of the*, large* falls), may be summed up as 
consisting of a narrow rocky channel, obstructed by uumerouH rapids, occurring 
ill the openings of the bare rocky le'dges which cross it diagonally. These 
rapids are toituous, often at right angles witli the genemd course of the^ river, 
and from fifty yards to five miles in lengtli, very shallow, and re*ndered still 
more so by the aecumulation of sand, rock, and gravel elepositeid at the mouths 
of the numerous f(*eders, which cause a brokem eddying current, with from six 
inches to a foot and a lialfol' water over them, and arC not safe (in consequence 
of projecting rocks) with a rise of twenty feet of watrn*, at which tinu 5 
formidable whirlpools, and a stnmg unmanageable current, subject to freshes of 
thirty feet in a few hours, take jilace. 

In the 120 miles betw^cen Dharee and the Hurun Pall, there arc thirty or 
forty of these minor obstacles, over which (hiptain Fenwick had either to 
lighten his bftats of their loads, to enable th(*m to float, or to ease them down 
with drag-ropes. The N(jrbud<la boats being flat-bottorned, and without keeU 
(their established form for ages), but adds additional testimony to the accepted 
•character of tlie river for shallowness. 

The basins of the Nerbudda are those portions of the valfey which are so 
fertile and productive. The upper one, 1,000 feet above the sea, extends from 
the marble banks ofBeiraGhat, opposite Jubbulporc, to a little bekTw Uindea, 
nearly 200 miles in length, but of little width northerly and southerly, the hills 
Jbein^ nowhere above fwenty miles distant. ^ ^ 

cfljm great basin, 500 to 760 feet high, stretches from the quartz hills 
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above Burwye to Chikuldu, upwards of lUO miles — it is more open ; the 
Satpoora range, in some places forty miles distant, to the south ; on the north ^ 
tlie Vindhyas approach to between fourteen and sixteen miles. 

The banks of both basins are foity feet high, the soil alluvial, composed of 
marl and clay below, the superior stratum being tlie black vegetable mould. 
The upper basin is so level, that from Jubbulpore to Hooshunga^d, upwards 
of 120 miles, tile fall is little more than fifty feet. In the lower, the fall averages 
about 200 feet. The ctintre of the latter is nevertheless nearly 400 fee^below 
that of the upper, Mundlaisir being 700, and Ifooshungabad 1,070 feet above 
the sea ; and Tullukw'ara, in the inferior or third basin, 100 miles low'er down, 
is 450 feet Iowcm* than Mundlaisir. 

These successiv(j st(‘ps, as it were, arc occasioned by the perpendicular falls 
that intervene, that is from below Ilindt^a to Burwye, and from the Hurun 
Pall to Mokrec*, and also above Jubbulprae. 

The true Valley of the Nerbudda may tliereft)ie be conhned to the undulat- 
ing districts of these basins, which have evidently been marine lakes. In 
troughs in them, the sandstone and lime have be^ deposited, and the coal- 
measures and minerals formed, but principally in the^uppci. In the lower, 
sandstone is met only at one place. Bang: from its carbonaceous colouring 
and admixture, — the lime and associated clay-iron of the coal-measures, — coal 
will doubtless be found in the neighbourhood ; if so, its height 300 feet above 
Chikulda, and 850 above the sea, point to identity of formation and qualities. 

It is only in these comparatively level parts that anything approaching to free 
navigation can exist. In the hilly districts, until within the last few years, 
very few roads or means of intercourse existed, and the country was Jnfested 
by wild tribes of (londs and Bheels, wdio were at deadly feud with the British 
Government. As late as 1841, Captain Anderson’s boatmen refused to proceed 
twenty-five miles below the llurun Pall, for fear of Bamun Naique, a Bheel 
Chief. Again, as to pojiulatlon, that of the fertile tracts of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, in the immediate Valley of the Nerbudda, was until 
recently very scanty : in Nimar it w’as computed (fifteen years ago) at thirty- 
five to the square mile; and any increase sufficient to represent extended 
capital must be a work of time. * * 

The ulterior objects of any system of river navigation, to be of solid benefit, or 
to be complete, or permanent, should have reference to such vital {Joints ; and it 
would scarcely savour of discretion, or judgment, to attempt, with the above data, 
large undertakings in a river, the inclined plane of whose bed is so great, and the 
velocity and drain of whose current (though equalized by interruption of natural 
bunds) is four mifes per hour; — where no assistance can be counted on from winds, 
which* are generally adverse, and blow for the most part against stream ; — in 
which, in dry weather, scarcely one foot of water can be insured throughout, 
over its numerous rapids, formed of solid rock, where obstructions of such mag- 
nitude as f^s of forty feet occur, and hills and forests forfh the banks for iniles ; 
— where the mo^oon freshes rise to seventy and ninety feet, and the jproxiisily" 
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of die hills render their cnirents impetuous to a degree, end fatal to (my 
masonry, except that of the most substantial nature ; where the paucity of thv > 
population and wealth in the immediate vicinity constitute little to hope frond 
lavish local expenditure, and the territories on the banks do not even pertain to* 
Oovemment, but to Native States interspersed with them ; and vrhere, if fleo. 
navigation ugare effected at a great cost, it would still be precarious and unsafe^^^ 
and lead to the questionable result of the diversion of the trade to another selb^ 
port, shut up for three months of the year, and to the substitution of it in place 
of the capita of the Presidency, for tlie trade of Central India and Quzerat * 

The fact of no single river in India being ns yet fairly navigable^ that 
depends for its supply of water on the monsoon, and that none in the world in 
the immediate neighbourhood of mountains are so, is incitive of little induce* 
ment to an over-burdened Government to cxporimcntali/e by preference at 
the prodigious cost which locks and canals would impose. Colonel Cotton 
states that a single weir across the (Todavery cost t!200,()00 ; and the large and 
far-famed waterworks in Upper Canada, the Hidcau and lilrie Canals, which 
are, properly sjK^aking, rather a surec'bsion of raised waters by means of dams^ 
cost from two to six millions steihng. The diflerenccs of level afre, however^ 
only 445 feet, and the gain a water deiitli of five feet, opening a communication 
of 160 miles, which is effected by forty-seven locks, the largest converting only 
seven miles of ra|)idb (flowing from comparatively still lakes) into navigable 
water. 

In the Nerbudda, on the contrary, the difference of level is at least 1,200 
feet, the length 500 niih^s, and tlie sudden impetus of the flood likely to be 
destructive to almost any masonry. An example of the difliculties to bo 
encountered in the latter respect has been b(*fore the public of Western India, 
in the construction of the Jamsetjee Bund ovi»r the Motee Moola, near Poona, 
a stream not one-third of the si^e of many of the Uibutoines of the Nerbudda, 
and no closer to the hills. 

The large reaidies and beautiful sheets of water scattered over different spots 
at Jubbulporc, Ilooshungabad, and Mhysir, and the slight full in the liasins of 
the river near them, never fail to excite in every beholder a general feeling and 
exclaiimtion of [lity tliat partial attempts have not been made to render 
limited portions of the river improvable; but the great objection is the per- 
petual recurrence of the expense, as far as refers to the removal of rocks and 
debris. The decline of the bed is so great, and the material of it so 
devoid of softness, that any decisive deepening could only be effected by 
the expensive process of blasting ; and when accomplished, and gaps literally 
cut in the rocky barriers, the effect would be to drain the pools completely, and • 
to establish a greater velocity, which the little elevated ridges now equalise, 
^;^krtifiicial bunds and dams would thus be required, in place of the nktural ones, ' 
io prevent the entire exhaustion of the water of the river. 

VWed in anothet aspect,— that for irrigation, — ^the Necbuc^a presents 
Altoiirable characters, except that iatbia case tfie chic^ sources of 
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one evil aie coiintei balanced by the facilities they admit of otherwise. The 
banks in the feilile districts bein^ high^ and their level tiifling, irrigating ^ 
canals supplied by the nver would have to traverse long distances^ to obtain 
sufficient flow in the lateral channels. In lieu of this, the great number of 
the nullds and small stu^ams, passing in their course through hills and ravines, 
admit of bc*ing bunded at slight cost, and their inclines affoid ample and 
itfexjiensive slopes foi iiiigation, and foi the toimation of tanks and reservoirs. 
01 this the utmost advantage has b< < n taken foi some jears m the admimstra- 
tion ol Nimar, uiidri J{ Hamilton, by Map>r French, ('aptam Evans, 
mid Lic*utciiaiit Kcatingc, m vv tanks Ihiving been constiueted whei ever the 
population and soil i((|uii(<l it, and every old one rep«nred ; and with the 
usual n^Hiilt >(|uadiiipling tin* population and k venue in tluii neighbourhood. 

licvcTling to what has Incii actually accomplished on the ^ ei biidda m the 
way ot navig«ition, and to the iccoids publislud I nfortunately 300 miles of 
the iippci pait, inchcdas fai as lliiidea, has not absolutelv been trav(ihed,or if 
HO, no lejioit ol it IS extant i''foin Hainnuugu), mai Aniuikiintak, to 
Mandki, it is ic^jjoitcd navigable*, but is not made use ot, c\c*tpt for local 
puipos(*s , tlieiuc to .liibbuIjioK is unknown As the hills a|)ptodch the banks 
clos(*ly tiuie, it may h( suimiscd to be of tlie same chaiacter as paits 
biinilaily < IK uiustanc ( d lu its c ouise e Isewhe ic 

Fiom Jubbulpoio to 1 1 oosliungahad and lliiul(*a, it is liclieved to be open 
foi boats of liglit di aught, one tall of ten tc*i t only c xistmg, opposite Omeria. 
Colonel Ouseh y c tide «i\ouu <1 to have it suivc yed, but lii'^ putty was attacked 
by the sc nous Kiiiittciit level wliuh the jungle's give use to 

Fiom IfindcM (liemi wine h Liciiteuinl Kc atinge wc nt demii), the liver is not 
ajiphed to navigable puijie»s(s, except at the leiiie*s It is, howcvc^i, uniKiially 
favourable as fai as the Apial iivu, tweutv-tive miles theue it is double 
its (ndinai> widtli, and divuled iiite) shallem stnauis, lunmng betweem rocks 
and luiigle, with so gicat an me Iiiiatioii as te» gi\t it the appearance of a 
coll(*ctioii of nieuiiitain bticMinlets, which aic ceau c iitiati d into one laige deep 
pool at the lK*ad of the JMundhai falls, whuh aie ncaily forty feet in (lerpen- 
dicuUu height. Tluiui to Dluiiec', twciifv-hve mile*s, it picsents the usual 
eluiiuctei of peioN and sjiallows, hemmed in between high locks to on^-foiirth 
of its width, with liijuds at I veiy mile It is, in fact, only just passable foi 
tiHy miles, w hull occupied I.u*utciiaiit Keatinge nine days. A\ Dharee the 
lock IS 111 abiupt, iiu'gulai steps of fiom fen to fifty feet, and a load could not 
be made, cve^i to the watei’s c*dge The portige distance is 1,490 yards. 

From Dliaiee t<i Muiidlaisir the liver pH*sented little difticulty, and was 
traversed in Mxteen hours against wind, both in the months of March and 
August, on the lattei occ&sion with twelve people in the boat, and a good load 
of luggagd.t> 

Captain Fenwick pioceeded over thib route in the month of •April, on the 
6th of wlyoh^he left Dhaiee, with fifteen tons of dbal, in boats faavit^ a 
draught of two^ feet and a half. He reached Mundlaisir in sevei^idajfii MfeS] 
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difference arising fmin the laden boats. He met with several rapids and slioati^ 
in four of which his boats were let down^ or dragged by ropes. ^ 

From Mundlaisir to Chikulda the river has been descended by Captains* 
Anderson and Evans : both officers accomplished the distance, fifty miles, 
within two days ; it took Captain Fenwick nine. 

' The generjd character is the same as from Dharee, namely numerous shallow^ 
rapids, with loose stones, and seldom one foot of water over their narrow wind-*^" 
ing channels. The only great obstacle is the Suhesur DImrah fall, a belt of 
rock stretching diagonally over the river, and prei‘ipitatcd over a shelf of eight 
or ten feet, with a back-water on the south bank. The portage here would biT 
about 1,290 yards. Captain Fenwick's empty boats were eased down with 
ropes, and the coal carried on coolies' heads. He refcirs to ten or twelve dif- 
ficult spots, in three of which drag-ropes were needed ; he however landed 
and stored his whole cargo at Chikulda. 

The distance between Chikulda and the sea has only been performed twice— 
on both occasions in the monsoon. It is perfectly impruetieable in the 
hot weather, either up or down, and is by far tin* most dangerous part of the 
river; the number and extent of the rapids, whirlpix^ls, and roeks, the velocity 
of the current, and the amount (»f jungle, render ing it most perilous and 
hazardous, and not to be attc'iupted uiuler a risc» of twenty feet of water. 

Cajitain Evans aceomplislu‘d the distaiu*e, IfiO nidcs, in 1(12 hours’ sailing, 
though actually nine days imdcT way. lie desnil)«*s five great obstructionH, 
the Khorckeyree and (iunoee (fhat rapids, near the lluriin Fall ; the Beytana 
barrier and belt, twenty miles further, resembling the Sahosur Dhurah; the 
Balaghori ra|)id, ne,ar llainp, ibiir miles in extent ; and the Mokrec falls often 
feet, six miles from Soolpan, — wliieli, owing to the height of the river, were shot, 
and were scarcely pc‘reeptibl(!. Oaptain Evans recommends portages at Sahesur 
Dhurah, and the Huruu Pall and Mokree. Ifenee to Tullukwara the river is 
clear. From the latter to Broach, navigation is n(»t op(m till Repteraber, and 
boats take five days. In a low condition rif the river, there are seven small 
Ghats in this distance, and the journey extends to fiftijcn days. Captain 
Fenwick, with his cargo, took three days longer to perform ilic journey from 
Chikulda, the water being coiishlcrably lower. I le lost one-third of his freight, 
and several boats, and states his conviction that there is not a mile of free navi- 
gation on a dlretch between Ilunm Pall and Mokree, eighty miles ; and tha< 
his cargo was exposed in a manner that would be ruinous to more perishable 
goods. One boat was lost in tlie Bhorekeyree rapid, near the Hurun Pall, 
and two others at the Balaghori rapid, below Hamp, notwithstanding that his 
arrangements were most cautious and practical. .He encountered several 
difficulties which Captain Evans did not, owing w the water being lower: 
ffie Dup&nu fall, Elailkuree Ghat, Gulchec Ghat whirlpool, Nrfnka Ghat, 
Sdukda belly and ^eepul Chope rapidsj above Soolpan. The nature of these 
JinipSdii^^ are best^ learned from Captain Fenwick’s Repoid. jrhey wtere 
n^pida {torn a hundred yarcls to four miles in len^, and ftom ten 
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to ftfieen feci incline, stmldcd with ruck^ in ntid-channel, the avoidance of 
nvbicli was prevented by the vehemence of the current. 

Sir Robert Uamition, with whom the impulse and care of this second 
attempt originated, comes to the conclusion tliat the river is impracticable foi 
navigation; that from August to December, rt might be facilitated by nautical 
science, and be made use of in this its vvoi'st portion, but not frapt January to 
June. .To test it further, Captain Fenwick returned by water to Chikulda in 
the monsoon, and readied it with extreme clifTieulty in forty-three days.* 

To sum up; it apjiears demonstrated, 'that in the fair season, KK) miles of 
the middle portiem of the river only is navigable if carg<i is carried, not 
without having recourse to portage* and elrag-ropes ; and that it is just possible te> 
descend in the monsoon another 100 mile's with extreme danger, and possible 
destruction to life^ and jirope^rty. The* forcible conclusion is, that the danger, 
risk, and uncertainty whiedi are inseparable from the navigation of the Ner- 
budda at present, are*, ad iiu'omjiatihlc with that steadiness which should attend 
a branch of industry and trade' whicli, more than all eitliers, needs a certain and 
8[>eedy mode of deliveiyr to ensure success, or gain encouragement, and aflords 
little hope to the reali/atiem of such projects as Mr. Bourne propounded with 
his steamers of twelve inches draught, 250 tons of cargo, and a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. 

Such was the result of an experiment to determine a jKiint which was 
raised as far hack as 1H33, which was never lost sight of by the Resident of 
Indore, which the Bombay (roverninent supported with alacrity, vigour, and 
prudence, and which iiivtilved no small amount of |)eril and enterprise to the 
energetic officers who uudertuok it 
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Rboakding the mineml resources of the Neibiulda Valley, there may be 
said to be the minimum of accurate information ; and until a scientific geolo- 
gical survey by qualified officers regarding it is instituted, it must remain to 
some extent conjectural. 

The estimate formed of tlumi is, howeviT, larg(», — (In* latest reporter, 
Mr. Jacob, declares them to be inexhaustible; and (ritainly, i|^ variety, and 
extent of space, — comprising two liimdicd miles in length and thirty-one in 
width, — identity of geological formation, and other acc(»s*.ui'y characters, havo 
any weight in leading to an assuniptuai, it is not ill-fouiuied. 

It is, however, chi<‘fly in tlu‘ uppei basin, between Jubhulpore and ITindca 
or Dharce, that the principal nuiunal products abound, thougli they arc not 
wanting further <lown in the* lowci ; and theii older, both in respect to geologi-^ 
oal succession, and to the iiioie impoitaiit i elation of coininercial utility, renders 
this portion of India (circumsci ibed and excluded as it is, by distance and 
want of roads, from intercourse with the scats of commerce) probably the 
most favoured of any known district, and on a par, if not more advantageously 
circumstanced, in some lespects, than the lichest coal district in England, viz, 
Dudley, where, as at the NiTbudda, the combination of fuel, flux, ftigiacc clay, 
and metallic germc, exist side by side. Irrespective of the fertility of the soil, 
with its abundantly productive crops of every description, which have not been 
in the l^ast overrated ; of the grams which, for want of market, sell for, 120 to ^ 
160 seers per rupee; of the dyes, sugar-cane, cotton, opium, and oil seeds; 
astringent balks and aromatic plants ; of the proximity of forests, which fuiTiish 
timber of the most enduimg nature for building purposes, as well as denser kinds 


for charcoal and rougher work^ also lac, gums, and resins ; independent <of 
^ these, which form no inconsiderable item of at least local transpoi*t, the mere 
^mineral and natural productions certainly appear inestimable, if not exhaustless. 

Besides coal and iron, many minor but profitable and much needed pvodde- 
tions exist ‘t lithographic stone and statuary marble near BeethkrifiGlhat and 
Ponassa; roofing slate thirty miles from the river tft Kuan; also traces of 


and it is said^of antimony, near Hurda. The formei>hQivever, atid 
roeb, are the most material ; and seem to belong to, and to he. 
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contemporaneous with^ the great belt of coal which stretches across Indian 
from Arracan and Itajmahal east, to Kutcb west. It traverses the entire 
continent^ forming the fields at Cherapoonjee, Burdwan^ Palamow, and Sohi^- 
pore and the Nerbudda^ and follows (if its appearance is not dependent on) tile 
great volcanic energy whicdi was excited in this direction. In the last-named 
place it occurs, as usual, in troughs, about 1,000 feet above the pea, and is an 
example of the generic* law, that the best coal is that found at the greatest 
altitude, having been formed at the greatest depths, and been upheaved with 
the rising of the mountains on the flanks of which it outcrops. 

The Cherapoonjee coal, 4,3^0 feet high, affords an illustration, being 
ascertained to Ik* the best in India; and with it the Nerbudda coal is 
identical in character, and associated rocks. In the upper basin of the 
Nerbudda, it is found in iiiiincrous phict^s, l>ut at three principal Spots: at 
Jubbulpore itself; liom/ita filiat, where the Nerlmdda runs through a vein; on 
the banks of the Sakur and Towah rivers, and their feeders, — at Mowpwi and 
Kotra on the former, at Sonsideh and Mardanpore on the latter. Also at 
Patroda, and around JJooshiingahad, whe^re it is siipj>osed t(» abound, the most 
distant fieldifciot being thirty miles in a direct line from the river. Further and 
more diligent search would doubtless lead to the discovery of many more seams; 
for t^ie whole valU^y, though undulating, is of the same geologieal chnraeter, with 
limestone underneath, — attbrding a further proof of the nature of the Ner- 
budda coal as applied to Indian fields, — the best being found so; those in which 
inferior coal ajipear, as HuuhNaii and Haimuhal, being devoid of it. Up to 
the present time, the only connected description of tlie Nerbudda coal is that 
given in the CoaK^ommitteeV Ifcport, piibli-^lied ten years ago. The three beds 
as above, are reporte(l to have* tiu* same gi'ogiuphical character as the Chera- 
poonjee and the best Setiteh (^lackmaniiun coals ; they aie from one to forty 
feet thick, alternating witli sandstom* and slmle of various thi(‘kness. The out- 
crop is everywhere close to the surf.iee, and is oft(*n exposed by rivers, whose 
beds intersect it : this occurs both at Semadeh tnul Mowpiiiii. The field at the 
tlic' latter place is not far from (tnrrawara. The seams are said by Colonel 
Ouseley to be from twenty to forty feet thick, by which it may be presumed is 
to be understood the total thickness of all the seams, and not individhal ones. 
Mr. Jacob makes the* thiWe seams os follows : — 


First 8 feet 6 inches thick, 

Second 3 „ G „ „ 

Third 6 „ 8 „ „ 


Total . . 18 feet 3 inches ; 

Undall highly inclined, owing to trachyte veins; he characterises them as highly 
bituminous lignite, having no sulphur, and little residue. They ar^ found on both 
banks, from 30 to 25 feet in deptli, 84 yards in width, tnd 127 yards in 
uloug the river/with only 6 feet of sandstone above. 
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^conflu^t^e of ttieHurd and Sukur rivci*8 twenty miles eastward from Ben&r, has 
three seams from one to four feet thick. At Jubbulpore station^ coal occurs at 
A depth of seventy feet, also at Lematk Ghat. 

* The Beth^iri Ghat cuts a pyritous coal-field, inclined at an angle of 80®, 
overlaid by dolomite, and the analysis of both shows the propcities to be as > 
follows : — , 

Sp. fpr. Vol. Matter. Carbon. Ash. 

. ' 1.49 60.0 47.1 2.9 

At the Towah field is the mine which was worked by Sir ll. Hamilton, close 
to Sonadeh, and thirty-four miles from Sewuee ; coal exists also at Mardaiipore, 
forty-two miles from Shahpoor, in seams of twenty-one and twelve indies 
thick. The superficial limit of the tormcr is said by Mr. Jacob to bo fiiloeti 
miles by seven, at an angle of 7 N by E., and twenty indies thick, between 
layei*s of shale and sandstone, and eovesed by a co.irse sandstone thirty feet in 
depth, with a deposit of fine clay. Thice or four fh^lds in tiiis neighbourhood 
are exposed by the nullas, and it was fioin these and the Deiiilr fi(»lcls that the 
specimens were sent by Colonel Ouseley and ISii K. Ifainilloii to Bomiiuy, for 
trial and analysis. Ilp' 

From the above outline, it may be •Hii|»poM‘cl that the seams are of tlie kind 
best suited foi mining: the pits ai( «>li.illoU ; itnd as depth legu lull's the power 
and diamctei of nuKiinu'iv, no exUnsivr woiking will at lust be neecssury 
elaborate means loi ventilation and diainuge may to a eeitam extent, therefore^ 
be dispensed with, as those opeiatioiis eaii be ellec'ted by moie simple contiv 
vanccs. The watei-pow'er lioui llu* neighboiiimg nullas wouhl be tlic supply 
best adapted; but Mi. Jacob asserts tiuit the drauiuge may be elleetc'd still more 
simply by adits, ('olouel Ouseley and Mi. Jueob, spi'akiiig from personal 
inspection, believed the resoiitces to be as unbounded us the most sanguine 
could imagine. From the thickness of the scams, it may be surmised that 
they are equal to the most extensive demands that can be made on them for 
years to come. 

The quality of the Nerbuddi\ coal enhances the value of these opinions. 

It has on all hands been adiuitled to resemble the Caniiel coal of the Britisli 
or Scotch mines, and is (onsequently a bitiiininous variety. However much 
high authoiities may differ us to the value of a ch||||pical analysis of coal, and 
its bearing dn the caloiific powers of given specimens, yet as all artificial 
heat is obtained from, and depends on, the combination of carbon and gaseouu 
products which a coal contains, those bpcciincns in wliich they are determined 
to exist in the largest quantity, and show a minimum of ash, or incombustible 
^ and infusible material, must be the best adapted as fuel ; and it has long been 
settled that a bituminous coal, in consequence of the heat evolved hy the 
volAtilo combustible matter sCthe important element of hydrogen Aeing three 
.times more powerful than the carbon itself), gives 20 per cent, greater heat ^ 
from its own cake, which is chiefly advantageous for its great weight 
within the small.space it occupies, and for the expulsion of sulphni* 
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and inipuritK^s in its manufacture. The Nerbuddu coal has, however, had the 
advantage of the minute analysis and induction of the chemist as well as the* 
practical knowledge of the htoker ; which latter may be assumed to be the 
most essential investigation, intelligent stokers only being able to treat fairly 
and openly different kinds of coal, according to the very different modes of 
firing each needs: a coking and gaseous coal, for instance, not taking above a 
few inches of fuel in tin* bars, and small sujiply of air ; a carbonaceous variety, 
as anthracite, requiring twelve and foui teen inches, and large supply air« 
The Coal Committee determined th<‘ coal to consist of — 


Coat.. 

DiniHlfV 

('iirbon 

fiaseiniN and \ ola> 
tile Matti'm. 

Aah, and Mineral 
Constituenta. 

fioiiiir coal . . 

1.19 

4/0 

, 50.0 

2.9 

Jiibbul pore coal 

Dr. Giraiul’s analysis of fornit'i 

1.30 

37 0 

59.0 

4.0 

, , 

41 0 

31.0 

24.0 

Eiiglisli West !rnrd<‘v 

Sonadeh coal (Dr. Giraiid) .. 

, 

.'il.U 

3/0 

H.O 

, , 

.38.7 

35.3 

26.4 

Kdinbnrgh coal 

Dr. Urc's ditto 

, . 

b7.r> 

17.8 

14.5 

•• 


3r.c 

5.0 

The IndiiZyspocimciis, with (he exception ot 

tin* first two, 

would seem to 


have been inferior, and wimc known to ha\e suffered from exposure to heat 
and damp a long while, and to he pulvcii/ed. The analysis of such would 
necessarily be imfcivourable, and the quantity of ash large; on the above 
grounds therefore the compiu Ison was scat eely fair. The Bcnar coal sent by 
Colonel Oiiseley had, pievioiisly to the last unul\Ms by Dr. Gii*aud, been tried 
in comparison with (ilasgow coal piactieally on tlic Indm steamer, in Bombay 
harbour, by Captain Turner, with engines of (lO liorse-power, 3-feet stroke, 
4J feet in diameter, giving 2f) revolutMuis in a minute, and for a distance of 
22 miles, with and against tide, w ith a speed of \)i miles, and 2\ hours em- 
ploy, and the result was : — 


Time m Quantity of ronl 

upSttuin. U'xtl. 


llifto pop 
yoi8(-)M)\vcr. 


W Ith bf)tli Boilers, of 
4iuno Coal. i>er Horso- 
power i»ep Hour. 



Glasgow 


5 20 



13 96 


Nerbudda .. .. H 2 92 10 J 11.65 


The Nerbnddacoal w^as therefore 83 per cent, better in raising and keeping 
up the steam than tlic Glasgow coal. It gave little ash ; but its defect was a 
good deal of clinker on the fire-bars, having been taken indiscriminately dust 
and all, to which it was reduced by distance, being carried on bullocks, and 
thrown dcNin mid loaded daily. # t 

Mr. Johnstone, in a single trial of the Sonadeh coal at the mine, with an 
open fire, fi^ui>|l it equal to Scotch, and without residue ; tnd Mr. Jacob states it 
to have uo suljQiur, and little ash. Sir K. Hamilton had previoutly smtmr ^ 







gnaniity to Bombay tliat had been excavated by Mr. Conybeare at Son&deh; 
It was tried in the Steam Factory, and gave the following result 



Best Kiigltoh (lo\Mrnnient 

Nerbiiflda Coal , Average 


Cotti ]>er l!onie-))o\vor. 

ofhvol'rUOs. 

Time in getting up steam . . 

38 niinutes. 

37i minutes 

Consumption in that time . . , . . 

82 lbs. 

72 lbs. 

Time in e\aporating 33 gallons of 
water 

30 minutes. 

30 minutes. 

Quantity used in ditto 

23 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

Residue below bars . 

18 lbs. 

1 1 lbs. 


Captain Lynch, who conducted the experiment, leports tliat it got up steam 
quick, burned clear, left little clinker, and not more* than a fair proportion of 
ash; that it was scarcely inferior to tlie best coal Government used, and was 
very good for general steam purposes. A thud tiial was m«ide by Lieutenant 
Grounds, in the Medusa^ which resulli'd us iavouiubly when sifted : — 



hot hiiddtt, 

hiifitlitli. 

1 Neibudda, 


MOtfl 

|| UnHlAod. 

Time in getting up steam 

71 iiiiiiiitcs. 

S'! minutes. 

02 minutes. 

Absolute consuuiptioii of >iood and coal 

Consumption per horsc-jiower f«)r 7 
hours* steaiuiiig, aith jirebsure of 

f ."Wi lbs. wocmI 
\ lbs. coal. 

.00 lbs. wood. 
.'iOl lbs. coal. 

fib lbs. wood. 
3G0 lbs. coal. 

4 lbs. 

7.ri0 lbs. 

7.85 lbs. 

9.20 lbs. 

Ash clinker per lb. of coal 

0.210 

0.201 

0.434 


The great defect in reference to the Nerbudda coal is, that with such excellence 
in the mineral itself, and such tepiited advantages foi mining, the informa- 
tion regarding the amount availaliie foi an extended supply should be so 
bare. Beyond the assurance that the coal is to be found m seveial places, — 
that it is close to the suiface, and of good cjuality, — there is literally nothing 
upon which a miner or capitalist would aet, oi that would justify him in 
commeheing operations. As competition, after all, is the climax to which 
all computations have reference, as well as the ine.«ntivc to enterprise, and it 
is with the ETnglish market and companies that India has to do, the data, to 
satisfy them, ought to be tangible and close, and the information minute and 
precise, — ^the great desideratum being to render Bombay independent of 
England in respect to coal, both in {mint of time, cost, and quantity. Under 
existing circumstances, — with the Nerbudda closed to navigation, except for 
three months of the year, and with trunk roads few, — the transport of coal to 
Bombay is not to be thought of by the latter ; it is a six weeks’ jounfby, and the 
cost about Rs. 80 per ton on bullocks. By the imperfect and unsafe route of 
ibd river in the monsdon, Sir R. Hamilton computes that it cosild, be carried 
Sobadeh to Jullukwara for Rs. 20 per ton ; but the losslby swamping of 
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boats, which equalled one-third, has been left out of calculation ; also the cost 
of mining, estimated at the uni)recedented rate of 9 annas per ton ; likewise the 
conveyance from Tullukwara to Broach and Bombay, computed to be 10 annas 
jier maund, or Rs. 1 7 per ton, independent of the risk and injury to the coal* 
from exposure, wet, frequent jjortage, pulverization, &c. &c. To the railroad, 
therefore, and to it alone, (an expectation be directed ; and even ^th the ex- 
pedition and cheapnc'ss that attends its establishment, it involves an extremely 
nice calculation \\h(*tber the PiTsideney niaik(‘t, where tlie chief source of 
expenditure of Bombay is centred, can be rendei(‘d independent ol Knuland at 
the same prices. Tin* consumption (»f coal at picsent, though aftoiding no 
criterion for the futuK', is about 3, '>()() tons })ei month, as detailed below, 
costing, exclusive of w.iste, ficmi l{s. It] to jjs. |)ei ton, winch is ecjuivulent 
to about l{s. 1(),00,()()() pel annum. — 


(fivat Indian Pc‘ninsula llailuay Comp.inv 80 tons monthly. 

Peninsular and Omental Steam iSavig.ition (’oinji.m). 1,100 „ 

fiOveMiment 1,200 „ 

Bombay Steam Navigation Company 300 „ 


♦ 

Total.. 2,680 


Mint, and other iactorios 100 

Small st(*amors 120 

(lut-depots 600 


Tf 

79 

77 

77 


Total . . 3,’>00 tons monthly. 

^By the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway line, Mi. Beiklc»y makes the dis- 
tance from Bombay to S(*wnec* (thiitv miles bom the lUMie-^t coal-field';; on the 
Towah) 438 miles; to (ianilwaia (ten miles tioin the licdiest Bcnar or Mow- 
phni) 532 miles; a\erage hSo miles. Now it iiiaj be assumed that the very 
lowest rcmunvratti'v rate at winch a lailwax eoulil atlbid at first to (airy coal, 
or any merchandi/e for long distiUiec'^, would he Ic/. pc*r ton per mile. Some 
English and Anieiican lines do it foi ’r/., and e\on {c/., but sc.nceU at the first 
outset, as it is a ebaige whieh none but a highly pn;speious compaqy* can 
endure, except for j 'irtieiilar and local purposes, and .short distances, smefe every 
mile of length auginenrs the co.st, by the necc‘-‘-ity of ctiiTj ing back storing 
carts, unless the ujiward trafiic is o\toiisi\e. The Gieat Indian Peninsula 
Railw'ay (and also the B.iroda Kailway) mileage rates arc put down at 2d, per 
ton pi'rmilo; but the Bcmgal Railway, lla^ing a strong river comjiotition to 
contend with, have already i educed their chaiges to 3 annas per maund, or 
Rs. 6 per ton from tlie Burdwmi coal-fields to Calcutta, 120 miles, that is Irf. 
per ton per mile ; at that figure conveying 300 tons daily : the Bombay estimate 
would he sH[)out 150 ton&. 

This item alone, therefore, at the above computation of distance, and the 
lower mte ^ de/., at once fixes the high figure of Rs. 90 per ton for the coal 
landed in Bombiiy, irrespective of tlie cost of raising it at |he mine^ #hich Sk* 
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R. Hamilton elates to be 9 annas per ton, — ^a proportion which has no relation 
to that of any Englisli mine, which is at tlie lowest from 3^. to 5s. per ton. 
Eventually, doubtless, the mileage rate will be reduced to the lowest figurc at 
which it is possible for the railway to work ; and it will be more than something 
gained to feel that India can be independent of wai's, and the fluctuation in 
freight which the discoveries and openings of other countiies impose on her. 
Some yeara aejo — and not in a season of pressure — Mr. Crawford, the Ac- 
countant General, calculated the cost of English coal to Government at 15 
annas per maund, — about Its. 2.5-4-0 per ton; which will probably be iound 
to be little above tlie aveiage, when all sources of ‘loss and damage are taken 
into consideration. By no other means than the railroad con the eoal of India 
ever he brought within this sum ; for with every latitude and allowance for the 
, difficulties of the Ncrlmdda, the expense of river carnage is about Us. 37 per 
ton, exclusive of the great propoiiion.il losses of time', unceitainty, and the 
establishment of depots, winch there seems no reasonable method of lessening. 

The principal causes of the low piicc of English coiil in India are the cheap- 
ness of delivery at the niouth-])its, and of the ficiglit oaf, which used to be com- 
pensated to shippeis hv the height lioiu(‘. In the fust <»{ ilicsc, the Net hudda coal 
is computed to have the ad\uiitagc; in the second the ic\cisc^ as just shown. 
T'nless imfoi(*s(cii cMusfs (uliuh aic not h git mutt c, hcciiuse speculative grounds 
for latioiial condusions) sliouM occur to laisi* heights, and ohstiuct trade, it 
will he dubious whet hei the Piesidc^iu^ at hast can loi sonu* years be rendered 
altogether iiuh'pendent of l^ngland. Sn U. Hamilton estimates that at the 
Soiiadeh pits 3"' tons pci day could he raised at each shaft, or 10,!12() per 
annum, on 313 woikmg days; foui or five shafts m full work would therefore 
be necessary to meet tlie pieseiit necessities of the Piesideney alone. But tins 
scarcely lessens the mnnense imjioitaiiee that the coal-fields opcm out to the 
railway itself, as a gicMt impulse must he given to ti.ide by the employment of 
capital, even on a liiint<*d scale. TIu extension of the lail also, northward and 
westward from the iNeihiidda, to which coal would otherwise have to be con- 
• veyed from Bombay, will call for, a laige consumption for all the branch lines 
at any distance not exceeding 200 miles fiom tin* Ihesidcmey. The presence 
of coal«will likeuisceiiuhh mills foi the sawing of wood to be set up; also ma- 
chinery for woikmg and diaiinng mines; and not least, will Hupjdy the great 
and urgent want felt iii all other jiaits of India, wherever iron is found, viz. 
fuel for smelting the ok close to the mines, and in abundance. This has been 
one of the great obstacles to the Porto Novo works, and compelled the 
erection of saw-mills at the Baipore foundries ; and it is in this peculiarity, 
and that of the approximation of fire-clay for funiaces, and flux for the mineral, 
that the chief and peculiar value of the Nerbudda Valley lies. 

To exhibit the essential advantages, and almost indispensable ycessity for 
the establishment, on scientific principles, of these resources, Colonel Kcn- 
mdy gives a statistical account, affirming that the difference of cost on his 
4 ^ would be nearly £3,000 per mile, viz. £4,000 for Native ^^inst £7,041 
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for Englisli material ; all tilings taken together, a certain saving by Indian 
iron of £1,. 000 per mile. Leaving out of calculation the application of iron 
more largely in all public undeilakings, as in bridges, piles, and other 
structures attainable to Indian iron, the superiority of Native local iron con- 
sists in the saving of freight from England, and in the mining operations; the 
quality of the iron, the proximity and abundance of flux, fuej, and cheap 
labour, affording most favourable and unquestionable conditions. Mr. Berkley 
states that the cost for a single line of permanent way varies from £2,810 
to £3,160 per mile, half of the mileage of each section arising chiefly from 
the high prices of l^nglish iron niaterial, and the great expense of conveying it 
from the port fo the interior of the <*ouiitry ; and this points to the great 
advantage of c*x|)editing the estahlishinent of Native ironworks, which on the 
Nerbudda are enhanced by the valuable character of the iron; and though the 
axiom of Mr. Berkley in the* 67th paragraph of his Report is most assuredly 
true, that their utility must depend primarily on tlie means of transport, yet 
doubtless very much can be eff(‘cted by promptness and energy, as tons of 
chairs, spikes, and even rails, may be in readiness long before a locomotive 
reaches the Valley of the Ncjrbudda. The amount of iron tliroiigh the whole 
of Central India is scarcely known, and has never becui attempted to be ascer- 
tained or fixed. For ages it has been worked in the Nerbudda Valley, at 
Kautkot, Cliandgiir, Bauglee, Tendukheira, and further down at Baug, 
and twenty diftbreut places in the Jubbiilpore district, for local consumption. 
This has been done in the most rude way, with little providential attention to 
the product, which is pretty much the same all over India ; and it may be 
assumed that the ore is naturally rich, easily extracted, and the fuel employed 
good, — three of the most material points needed elsewhere.' However, 
the cost of tnins[)ort and want of skill and appliances have interfered with 
its price, and with the ilenmnd ; and Engli.sli iron and steel, both WTonght and 
cast, in convenient shap(*s and sizes, beats it out of the market. Mr. Jacob, 
of the Baroda Railway (Company's establishment, has recently entered more 
fully into the statistics of the Nerbudda iron, and has reported other fields at 
Ponassa and Makeraban. He 'seems to liave visited those already named, 
and considers them rich to a degree. At Kautkot, in Ilolkar's terwlories, 
on the north bank of the Nerbudda, the variety is that of brown ironstone 
hydrated peroxide, yielding to the dry process 37.22 per cent., vhich ought 
by theoiy to be more. It is worked unfavourably, without flux, and silica 
being abundant, absorbs one-third nearly of tlie metal. The yield by the 
Native method is one-fifth, and 80 per cent, of loss, the charcoal being in the 
proportion of 4 tb 1. Witli better appliances, this might be reduced one-half. 
The price of iron ore is 4a\ 6f/. per ton ; of charcoal 95. 6rf. per ton ; when 
worked £6^165. 1 Id, At Chandgur the iron is reported to be red hematite, a 
still richer orc, w h’ch occurs in holes from six inches to ten feet deep, but friable, 
owing to the disintegration of metalliferous rock below. • It is easily dug, ^ind 
the veins exposdd, every sti*eam bringii^ down quantities. The Nerbu^a cuf^ 
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four Veins, 122 feet broad, which are perpendicular to the bank. At Tendu-* 
Vheira it is also a red hematite; at {^enaghur, near Jubbul|K>re, micaceous and 
specular, and consequently rich ; at Burwye very silicious, and poor. At Po- 
nassa, two miles west of the town, ii-on is described as loose, and to be collected 
on the surface at the rate of Is. 3cL per ton, and associated with dolomite, a 
bed of which, four miles in extent, exists. No shatls or pumps would, it is said, 
be required for Working Uic mines, which could be dmined by adits. The 
dolomite is a short distance from the coal-fields, and good water abundant. At 
Bang, the ore has more the character of the clay iron ore of tlio coal-measures, 
which (conjecturally) all the iron of the valley might be supposed to be, but for 
the volcanic agency and its greater richness. Coal cannot be far off at Bang, 
from the carbonaceous colouring of the sandstone, and presence of ironstone and 
indurated clay around. The Bang ore yields by quantitative analysis, according 
to Dr. Giraud, 40 per cent, of ore, — about the j)cr-centage of clay iron ore ; it 
is very argillaceous. 

It can scarcely be denied that these estimates, rough though they be, 
furnish ample grounds to justify a commencement at least; and if the value 
of iron depends on the rie.lmcss of ore, facility of extraetion, and the 
existence of eligible adjuvants, no jnore favourable conditions could surely 
exist. Want of tran^ixirt the only inipedinuMit whieh may retard for a timo 
tlie availability of tin* prodiu't ; but as soon as the most recent improvements 
and machinery, which cheapen and expedite iron-working, are capable of 
being introduced, — sueh as Mr. Ncisoii’s hot blast, wbieb roduees the con- 
sumption of fuel neaily one-fourth; the ceonomi/ing of waste gases on the 
continental plan ; the Ameiicau proeess of pulvcri/.ing the ore and charcoal, 
rapidly deoxydi^ing the foinier; and the application of electricity to iron while 
hot, enabling it to imbibe, carbon, and c!onverting it by the shortest process 
into cast-iron or steel ; Nasmyth’s hammer, &c., — the full capabilities of the 
Nerbijdda Valley in this particular mineral will be appreciated. It is argued 
that the ore is too pure; that, as in the lh)rto Novo mines, it will, in the 
absence of comjilicated machinery, either be more advantageous to send it to 
England, or too expensive locust it; but it is forgotten that the purest wrought- 
iron is* as much needed for rails as cast-iron, and that it may be run into any 
shape by very simple and inexjKuisivc nmaiis; and also that for cast-iron, poorer 
or inferior kinds are absolutely requisite, and arc named and specified by 
scientific* engineers to ironmasters — chairs and girdershaving their known pro- 
portions of pure and inferior inetid. By the Native method in Central India, 
the ore is never roasted or pounded : tliey use pure and dense charcoal, some- 
times in equal proportions, oftener at 3 and 4 to I of iron, the former placed on 
the hearth of the furnace, which, being small and limited, and the blast 
constant and forcible through it, the iron, and a great part of the sj^g, run out 
together infrpm ten to twelve hours, and the latter, being soluble in much less 
spurts out in hammering, and is got rid of ; the metal imbibing little of the 
VlPwboiLt Were the process which is adopted in other parts orC^ntmi India, 
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of pulverizing the metal and coal used, and placing it in layers or balls, and 
inferior iron selected, the ore would, in having to pass down through layers oIT 
several feet, take sufficient carbon for any purpose, without any expensive ma- 
cliincry at all. For coal a quicker and more powerful blast is of course required 
than for charcoal ; but even if portable land-engines of from 10 to 20 horse- 
power could be applicnl oi- transported, water-power is so plentiful as to suit most 
purposes, at least until \V(‘iglity machinery can be brought to bear. In short. 
Very litth*. reasoning nc(Ml be adduciMl to show that with the metal conqmtedat 
Is: 3rf. a ton, a non-sulphunjous <‘oal at 9 annas, or even ten times that, flux 
and fire-clay at bum!, and find not twenty miles distant from any mine, an ore rich 
enough to dispense with roasting, and a loss of about 80 per cent., every in- 
ducement exists to railway com|)anics to (‘xjdorc carefully both tlie coal-fields 
and iron mines, and to liiing them speedily into operation. 

llegarding the subject in its broad light, — the improvement of the country by 
employment of eajiital, and tin* impulsci to industry that will be generated; and 
setting aside tlie commercial success and profit tliat is anticipated, — there is 
ubimdant reason to <;oucur witli Mr. Berkley, that no stati'^ties could present 
a correct estimate of tin* traflic Unit would be created if tin, Nerbudda Valley 
possessed a communication with the ports of Kutcli and Bombay. 

As an instance of tin* creation of it, by the opening of trunk roads, that of 
the Kiliier (lluit may be named, the tolls of wliich in ten years, that is since its 
opening in 1845, have been multiplied ten-fold, from Ils. G,()00 to Jls. 60,000. 
By similar means, brought into op(*rati(»n through ^4mar, under the manage- 
ment of Sir II. llauultoii and (’aptum.'* Kvaiis and Kc*atinge, the tiade of one 
line of road in that ])ro\uice, the growth of live \ears, amounts to 12,000 tons, 
and 2(), 000 passengers. On lln* Kiliicr (iliat i{oad,lln‘ tiatlic is nearly 100,000 
passengers in a year, 25,000 laden catlh*, aial 18,000 carts, (^aihideiing that 
fifteen years ago the imports and expoils of ^imar were known to be 
Ils. 5,60,000, and tlie traiiMit nu*rcb.indi/e iioitli and south Bs. 2,^5,200, 
excluding, however, the <)|)inm for (Mima, aial piece goiuU to (M*ntral India, 
and that the Saiigor and iSeibiulda MViiitorie.s at the same period yielded 
transit dues Bs. 70,00,000, in im|)orls an<l exports Bh. 5,50,000, and m duty 
Bs. 3,16,()75, of winch the proM’iit trade of one dibtiict, Juhbulpore, i.ssaid to 
be 26,000 tons, some, istnnate may be formed of the attraction a railway is 
likely to cause and po.sscss. MMiut the Hlc selected by the <ii(*at Indian 
Peninsula Bailway Company, and adiijitcd by Colonel Kennedy, . possesses 
these to the full, admits of little question; and Mr. Berkley’s a.ssurance 
U) that etiect* needs little support. When, by the labours of such energetic 
officers, so little*is left discretionary or dubious, and provisionary precepts are 
Qdmijttcd and satisfied, expectation largely points to the mtioual assent of ^tlie 
ruling jiowjpi’s. 

* ViSe extracts from Mr. Berkley's Report, contained m a subsefuent part of thia Seltefim' , 
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COAL-BEDS IN THE VICINITY OF THE NERBUDDA. 


The records submitted for publication may be beneficially summarised and 
detailed, each subject being purMied and connected tliroughout the corres- 
pmdence, which opens with a letter from Major Oiiscley as far hack as 
November 18o8, to Major Felix, Private Secrctaiy to the (governor of Horn- 
bay, forwarding 2()f) bullock -loads of coal, which, fioin the Coal Omnniltee’s 
Report, appears to have come fumi the Henar fields for trial in Honibay. It 
was imagined to be anthiacite, and taken at landoin from the exposed s(*am. 

The expcn^'C (being at tin* laf/* of IN. 80 per ton, \i/. 10 bullocks at IN. 8 
each, can ving one ton) was justifiable as anexpeiimeiit . but the method adopt- 
ed to carry it out piecludcs at oiic(‘,and foi e\ei, anv such systcmi in future. Ou 
a most (air and imp«irtial tiial fiu two hoiiis and a cpiaiter in Honiliay harbour, 
ina small (i(wernment steamer, ((ilasgow' coal burning m opposition,) the Ner- 
budda coal was found to raise* sti*am (piicker, with about half the evpisiditure, 
being as lOJ ll)s. to 101 lbs. pei lioise-power • theie was little ash; but the objec- 
tion was, that then* was a gcxal deal of elmker on the firi^-bais, accounted for 
by the pulveri/aition the (oal had been subjeetui to by the mode of coiiveyanec. 

The Bomhay (jo\einmeiit at once took up the Hubject, and in reporting on it 
to the Honorable Com I, recognised the impoitaiH*(* of the proximity and value 
of the Nci buddacoid ; tin* Supn*me ( »overnrnent was at the same time re(|uehtcd 
to authorise nieasuies to gi\e full eflect to bring the ooal into exU^iiHivc use. 

The Ourt ol Dire* tois likewise regarderl the f'xperiinents with favour, and 
reeommended fuither trial with Slangennaeh, Lewis Crown Valley, and West 
Hartley coal, which they consigned to India for the purpose: they however 
feared rather than encouraged the natural dilficulties of the journey. There 
seems no record whctli(»r these intentions or experiments were ever carried 
out, though the subject w e» again mooted in 1841 . In that year Government, on 
a letter from the Assistant Commissioner in the Saugorand Nerbudda Territo- 
ries, addressed the Collector of Broach, requesting to know the cost of coal from 
. Tullukwara to Bombay, which was found to be 10 annas per ihaund, or Rs. 17 
per ton. From the report of the Accountant General, Mr. Crawford, j^t also 
appeared that English coal cost at Bombay IN. 25-4-0 per ton, qr 15 anna| 
per maund, liamallage not included. Government, however, authorised the 
Assftiant Commissiontr in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territori^ to send fifty 
« a hundred tons of coal down the Nerbudjia, experimentally. 
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In 1844 the Military Board, to vihom reference was made, reported that 
they considered the important point was the means of transport ; and as no 
coal existed in the Bombay l^residency, recommended either a railroad or the 
opening of river navigation, believing that where obstructions in the latter 
existed, they might be obviated by portage along the banks. In respect to 
railroads, they stated that these involved a consideration of the gpieral traific 
of the country, on which no infirination was before them. Dr. Giraud 
at thjs period analysed specimens of the Ncibudda coal in conjunction wdth 
some from Kalabagh, Atto(‘k, and h^nglish (.*annel coal, and found it almunding 
in combustible hydrocarbonales, but deficient in carbon, with a large ((uantity 
of ash; wdnVh proper ties demonstiMted it to be a gojxl g-.t-^-jn-odiicing coal. 

In 1847 Sir G. Glcrk, acting on a letter from Sir II. Jlamilt*)n, Kesident at 
Indore, took up the subject again warmly, and ordcnrl a trial of some coal 
from the Sonadeh field, loO miles lower down flu* valley, which had been 
obtained by Mr. (\)nyb(*are at Sir It. Jlainiltoir*- instigation. 1 I(j directed the 
result to he sent to Sir U<d)(*rt, with a rccpiest for further information 
from him, likewise* soliciting the opinion of Sir l{. Oliv(*r, Sii|)erintcndcnt 
I. N. — Captain Lynch, I, iN., who was ajipoinfed to condm t the experiment, 
in handing up his l{(*port of this coal, says that it got up steam (juick; huined 
clear, with littl(* clinker, and not more than a fair proportion of ash; and that it 
was little inferior to tiu* l)(*st ( iov(*rmiu*nt eoal, and w'(*ll adapted for Goveni- 
ment purjmses. 'flu* figured statement which he forwarded showed that its 
heating powers w'(*r(* as (|uiek as the lK**-t (iovernm(‘nt eoal, the consumption 
being \"2 per cent, less, and the icsidm* lulow' the bars one-third less. 
There may he introduced hcicafurlhcr trial, m 1S4S, by Lieutenant Grounds, 
I. N., who rcporled nnfavourablv of tIu* coal, \ i/. that it left a largi* amount 
of clinker in proportion to luiglivh coal, showing a great ejuantity of incom- 
hustible material, and that it stopped draught, by being st)ft, and s|)reading over 
the bars. Thi.s was tlie coal brought ilown In (\ij)tain Fenwick; it gave, how- 
ever, a much better result on being sifted. The He.'^idenl of Indore ujion this 
urged a further trial, w hich was conceded by the Bombay Govcinment, and 
Captain Lushington, SnperintcndtMit 1. N., after again subjecting it to jiractical 
tests, considered the M Cl bndda coal in all respects eijiial to the best eoal^ usually 
imported for the use of Governnieiit ; he conceived it a great accpiisitioii, 
rendt»riiig Goverinnciit iiidepiMident of foreign supply. The only draw'back 
was its great state of pulverization, which, when sifted, gave most satisfac- 


tory results, as follows : — 
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The Resident at Indore, on receipt of this*, ui^ed tlio propriety of excavating 
and working the coal, in order to avoid the chance of a short stock in Bonil)ay. 
He applied for the services of a qualified miner, and obtained jthose of 
Mr. Johnstone, of the Indian Naval Department, who joi\ied his camp on 
15th Januai'y 1848, and proceeded with him to the Sonadeh fields, which 
were half a n\ile from the village of that name, on the Bohra nulla, thirty-four 
miles from Sewnee, with a had pass at Nandwara, hardly practicable for carts. 
Mr. Jolmstone subscqiunitly hit upon a better route, av oiding this pass, which 
Captain Femv ick afterw ards travelled over, and which it was cali'ulated could be 
made practicable for Rs. 500, ria Pc(*pliah, (lovv using, and Mukrai, to Dhu- 
ree, the point on tlie Nerbudda below the fall whicdi it was desirable to fetcli. 

Sir R. Hamilton left with Mr. Jolinstoiui full instru(‘tions to ascertain the 
limits, depth, and vfll particulars r(*garding the coal, and its assoiMattnl iron, and 
directed other places to be searched. Mis personal observation cb'teriniiu'd liini 
to raise 20 tons ; and for this (uirjiosc ln‘ diria'ted the sinking <»f an <*\j)eri- 
mental shaft, for which h(’ fiinii.>h(‘(l Mr. .lohnstone with means and tooM, and 
obtained the as^islanct* of ("ajitain l'(*n\\ick, a i(‘(iH*d and (‘ni‘rg<‘tic officer of 
the INi/.anfs army. 

Mr. Johnstone reported lh<‘ iron t*(|u.d to the bhick main of Sctitland ; the 
coal to be in beiK of twiinfy inches thick, at an angli‘ of 71° N., ‘between 
layers ofshal<‘and c<nuse soft vandstenu', thirty feet id’whieh were abi.ve the coal. 
He pronounced it, on Inal on an open tin*, to lx* (*(|ii#tt to Scolcli, as it burnt 
without n‘sidue,— a fact opposed to tlie clu*mical analysis of it, which gave a 
large ainonnt of inc(»ml)ustibh* material, lie dcseiibedtlic limits of the basin to 
be fifteen by twenty miles. Me also visit(*d tin* Manlaniion* fields, referred to 
by Cr)hinel Oiisehw, two miles from Bohra, in tin* bed of the Sookee inilla, about 
100 yards from its junction with the Tnwali : the seam of coal here was two 
and a quarter feet tlnek, s|). gr. 1.220, at an angle of 20° in a NW. dinjction. 

Sir R. Hamilton ealenlaled that tin* coal thus obtained (loiild Ixi deposited 
at Tullukwara, three (la>s sail from Broach, at Rs. 20 per ton, vi/ : — 

Transport to iJharee from coal-fields.,.. 7 annas per man nd. 

• „ from Dlian'c to Murun Pall ..2 „ „ 

„ „ Huriin Pall to Tullukwara,. 1] „ „ 

Total.. 12 annas; independent of 

the expense of woiking the shafts. 

• After the shafts had been sunk, pnd the recpiired cpiaritity raised, consider- 
able time was occupied in arrangement with the Brinjarees; vyith whom it was 
so difficult to deal, and upon whom it was so impossible to depend, that it was 
thought as expedient to make a rough cart-road, avoiding the Nandwfira? Pass, 
w no inducement could persuade them to do otherwise than thr<tw off theiif^ 
loa^B, as if they were ^rain, which was better adapted to their bullocks than 
,"*1iletngles of the coal. Captain Fenwick, with a great deal of tij^^^and patience, 
*at lengtl^ induced -the Brinjarees to proceed, and succeeded in transporting in 
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Dharee^ a distance of 100 miles, 462 maunds (about 17 tons) of coal, on 226 
bullocks, each bullock thus carrying 140 lbs. or 1| cwt., at a cost of annas 
per maund, or Its. 1 1 per ton. 

From the experience gained in sinking the shafts, an estimate was formed 
of the cost of one large enough for pumps. These Mr. Johnstone calculated 
would be Its. 6,344 ])cr annum for ea(*h shaft ; from which 35 tons could be 
raised daily when fairly at work, i. e. 10,1)20 tons per annum, at a cost per ton of 
9 annas and 4 pic*s. The shaft it was assumed would be sixty feet deep, and 
could be drawn with bullock-power, or a small steam-engine. The proceedings 
HO far were reported to the Bombay (Government, who most promptly acted on 
tlicin. In a most able and statesmanlike iniiiutcthey thanked the Resident for 
his exertions, recognised th(‘ importance of the subject, irrespective of the even- 
tual result to steam, marine or railroad ; they offered all the encouragement in 
their power, whiidi was limited to permission Mr. Johnstone to remain as 
Siijierintrmdeiit, Sind to placing Rs. ]<),()()() at Sir R. IIamilton\ disposal, to be 
expended as liis increasing evperieiK'e might dictate ; they hinted that more 
should not Im* done to roads than mere clearing. 1 Mging economy, they proposed 
that search should be made* for other coal-b(‘d.s neanT the river, and as tluu-e wa.s 
no immediate want of coaJ in Bombay, recommended magazines to be fbrme^d at 
different spots on the Nerbudda, and the coal to be floated down to each, as time 
and comlitious would admit ; they suggested to the Resident's eonsideration 
the subjeet of leasing tke soil, and tb(» right of w'orking the mines, and asked for 
inforination on the tolls and enst5ms on the banks of tlu^ river, and in trftnsit. 

The ResidiMit, in his n*|ily, furnishes an c^tImate of the ])roposed shafts, which 
he. divided into tliree (h*j»artmeiits : — 

One of .superintendence, at R.s. 700 monthly. 

One of transport, at 300 „ 

One of cstahlishinent for shaft'-, at 532 „ 

Total.. R.s. 1,.522 monthly; 

the latter comprising miners, carpenters, bullocks, and drivers, 4:e., whieh only 
it would be recpiisite to increase wdth each shaft. Thirty-live tons per working 
day was still adhered to as the quantity that would be raised. • 

> The Resident I'urther reported the arrival of tlie coal packed in 386 bags at 
Ohikulda, 150 milc\s from Broach, on the 20th April, in tifteen days from 
Dliaree, and requested a steamer of light draught, if unemployed, to be sent, to 
lake in the coal at Broach, lie likewise submitted Captain Fenwick’s journal. 
o£ the voyage dowm 1 10 miles of the river. 

Government again freely resj)onded to the call, by authorising the steam-vessel, 
nnd applying to the Honorable Court for the continuance of the services of 
4VIr. Johiisftine at the coal-fields. They desired, however, not to be com- 
mitted to a year’s undertaking in the existing and imperfect knovfledge of the 
navigation of xJIg river, and requested tlie Resident tolfeel his way. liiey 
transmitted a summaiy of all proceedings up to that periqid to the Saplrem^ 
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^oTemment, with a strong recommendation in favour of the continuance of 
the undertaking. 

Though Captain Fenwick reached Chikulda in safety with his cargo and 
ffeet^ which consisted of ten boats, thirty feet long, six fet't in breadtii, and 
drawing two and a half feet of water, each I'arrying about two tons, his voyage 
down this IIQ miles of river, accomplished in fifteen days, was not altogether 
without difficulty. Its general character was a rapid shallow stream, deep 
above, and opposite the fords with rapid descents: from six inches to two feet of 
water existed over these channels, which were winding and tortuous. Between 
Dharee and Mundlaisir he had to let the boats down with ropes in four places, 
and at the falls of Sahesur Dhiirah they were emptied, and the coals carried 
overland for about 600 yards. Boats drawing above one foot of water could 
only be used with ease. Sahesur Dhurah was the only direct fall in this 
portion of the river, and had a back-w^atcr channel, which rendered it less 
difficult than it otherwise would have been. 

Arrived at Chikulda, Captain Fenwick stored his coals in a godown 
attached to the bungalow at that place, and ))i(»(‘e(^d(sl fiftem miles down the 
river, to examine the Ilunin Pall, the next formidable jiass. lie found it 
simply a deep nariow gut or sluice, between high loi'ks, with eight feet channel 
in the middle, and no full ; it liad only siv iiiclns of water in sevend [ilaecs, 
and laden boats of a diuught ol a foot and a half, of the length and beam of his 
own, could not possibly pass, and even empty ones would have to be lifted. 
He found (what Ca[)tuiiis Andeison and Kvaiis bad rc^poiled) that it was 
not at the llurun Pall, but a (|iiartei of mile below it, lliatthe great obstacle 
existed — the Balaghori rapids. In April (the dry season) there were three fulls 
of a hundred yards each — the fiist of six, the s^ond of three, and the third of 
four feet in thirty; with ten feet passage in mid-ehannc*!, in which pointed rocks* 
jutted. The force of the current was intense, with, howiwer, a deep back-water 
on the left hand. Judging it, even with this outlet, impracticable for laden 
boats at this season, (yuptain Fenwick retuni(*d to ('hikulda, and by orders 
took 1 j tons of coal on two carts to Kum&lee, below Tullukwara, which he 
reached in fourteen days ; there he took boats again, and arrived at Broach 
altogetfier in twenty-one days from Chikulda. The precis furnished by Sir 
R. Hamiltoii of this part of the proceedings was pretty much the substance 
of Mr. Johnstone’s Report before alluded to, together with the data furnished 
by Captain Fenwick. 

The Sonadch coal was found on the left bank of the Bohra nudee, at an 
angle of 7^^ N., and associated as follows : — ^ 


Feot. ins. 

Sandstone • • 30 0 coarse-grained ; soft^ 

Shale 0 4 ^ 

Coal....: 1 7 

Male 0 4 repeated; the lower 


being a (loser-grained sandstone. 
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Cuj)taiii Fenwick, with 4^2 rnaunds of coal, on 22^) bullocks, it appeared— 
Left Sonddfh on the 9lh Mnr., ronchcd Dlinree, 100 miles, 25th Mar., in 16 days. 


1* 
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Total... 45 days. 

Thus the first land poilmn of the journ(*y of one hundred miles occupied 
sixteen days, owiii^ to the time hM in ladiiej; and unladini^ the bullocks. It 
was uudertakem at a i; rent cost, Us. 11 per ton, with the coal much broken 
and injured ; ten diiys were spent besides at Dharec*, in arranging the boat- 
loads. 'riu* first tifly miles of rivei w«‘re c‘ompl(^t(‘d in four days, and the 
other fifty mih's in as immy more; tin* pc»rtii^e at Sahesur Dhurah occupy- 
ing two, and the shallow jiart of the rivia approaching it (being obstructed by 
rocks and rapids) foui. iMirther piogri^ss beyond (Mnknlda was imjiossible in 
dry weatluu-. (‘ajitain l’'env\iek <‘onM*(piently proe(‘(‘ded by land, as already 
stated, taking 4H rnaunds (I tons) on two eaits, na All Jtajpoic, Oodeypore, 
to Kmni'dec', and below' Tidlukwara, a land journey of fourteen days, at a cost 
of Us. 1-7-0 p(*r maund, which is at the late of Us. liK-1 1-0 per ton. Captain 
Fenwick reached Fkteysur (Oiat, l)(*low Tiilhikwara, on his return, in six days, 
and (’liikulda by laud in twenty-eight. Sir U. Jlamilton concluded by 
reconiiucndiiig dt'jibts for tlic storing of coal at Dharee, Sahesur Dhurah, and 
(Miikuhla, and urg(‘d th<‘ e\ea\atioii o( mines. 

(iov'(»rmn(*iit in re|)I\ , w Inie admitting the im|)ortanee of* the object, hesitated 
to adopt flies(' iiK'asuics uiiicser\cdly, and tlu' Supi cine (fo\ eminent, to whom 
'tlic corl’^SJ)()n(lence passed, deferred further operations until Dr. MeLelland or 
Mr. ( )l(lhaiu could be sjianul to >isit the loeulitic''. In a subsequent letter the 
Supreme (loverniiK'iit considered the experiment (expensive, and the calcula- 
tions indefinite; tliey rcijuircd fn‘sli information, and stopped all arrangements 
involving <»x|i(‘ns(» whicli were not of a teniporary character. 

The monsoon luuing however set in, and the river ri.sen eighteeg feet 
(cviMi then scarcely safe), Captain Fenwick left Chikulda on the 29fli July 
with 400 rnaunds (15 tons) of coal, in 239 bags, stowed in eight boats, espe- 
cially built or sidccted for the jnirposo. llis arrangements seem *to have been 
most prudent, cautious, and excellent. He aceoiuplislied the distance from the 
JIurun Fall to Mokrei', eighty inile.s, in twelve days, the river having high 
banks, hills, and jungle flanking it on both sides to the water’s edge. In this 
distance he lost tliree boats and 93 rnaunds of coal ; he met with twelve most 
serious^ obstacles, in the sluqie of mpids, wdiirlpools, shoals, and pointed rocks, 
which latte%it was impossible to avoid, owing to the force of the current. The 
Hurun Fall was reached and passed without difficulty: next*day(at one 
mile below t/ie Bhorekeyree rapids appeared^ now converted into one,5iv<^' 
miles in lengthTwith thirty feet channel, not well defined^ and studied witb! 
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Wuti rocks, Imvin^ lii^h wave^i, and a rapid current, owing to the direct fall, 
One boat was here lost, with 38 niuunds of coal. Two miles further was tlie 
Gunoee Cihat, the features of which agreed precisely with Captain Evans’s 
Hei)ort of them in tlie Transa<‘tions of the (u'ographiOBil Society ; at a similsir 
distance further on, the Kalukeyrec ledge of rock, and the Dussiina baiTier, 
of the same nature, were successively met. On the 31st, at twenty miles, the 
Bheeti'ina Ghat rapid (bad for half a mile, and lUso very iiiueh resembling the. 
Sahesur Dhurah) occurred. It was two miles and a half long, the river 
shallow, with high cliffs striking diagonally across — the left one fonniduble ; 
and half a mile below it, as usual, was the rajiid. 'fhe boats were let down by 
ropes, and 150 bags taken out and carric'd. 'fwo miles further, the llailkuret* 
gut was met, sueeei'ded by the Sirkurce shoal, heading to Niiiika (that, one of 
the worst in the river. On the fifth day, G.iplain I'enwiek reached Jlamji, six 
miles further, and forty from Chikiilda. Thi.s was a notable (»bstacle tradition- 
ally, but Captain Evans had already denuiiistrated that the real danger existed 
in the Balaghori rapid, a few miles down the ri\er. I'lns is ch'sei ilied as l)(*ing 
three or four miles in length, — m fact a of (l(‘seeiits, studdi'd with broken 

rocks for that distance ; and the vi*ry natural n‘suhs of siudi, wluui large vohiim^s 
of w'ater of great \clocity rush along bctwcHui sc'arjuMl, ('oafined banks, viz, 
whirlpools, Ingh waves, nn uiiuiaaagcablf^ stieam, and th(‘ utmost danger: 
two boats with (}t) maunds^t*^ J tons)ofcojd u'cic lost here. I’lom the termiiui- 
tion of this to So<d|)au (tittccii miles), the riMU was foiiml tol(*rably clear. 
About six miles below Sooljmn tin* .Mokn'e falls oeeurreil, in three days’ work 
from Jlarnp, in wimh difiicultu‘s of the same nature presc'hted themselves, 
wdiich W’(‘re shot by f!!a|>tain Evans, the watcu* bedng liiglieT, but in whieli 
one boat was lost by (>,iptaiii Fenwick. ll(‘re the bills and jungle cciased, 
and cultivation began, b^iom this to Tullukwara, tluMiei* to Broach (reached 
in twelve days), no material iriipediineiits ocenried. B(‘twecii the last- 
named places naMgalioii is clear and tpiiek up to November, and this lower 
portion was coinj>ared by Captain l^mwiek to the Bagheenittee or llooglily 
between Berhampore aiul (lalcult^ at this season. In order to ascertain 
the practicability of returning to (jhikulda by water, (’ap tain Fenwick, after 
great tillable with tlie boatmen, started for Tullukwara on the 14tli August, 
and reached the former place on the ‘iOth Sfipteiiilicr, in forty-three days; 
but his jourfial aftbrds little information, further than that the river was 
impracticable against stream, of which the length of lime alone is sufficient 
evidence. 

Captain Fenwick believed there was not, on a stretch, a mile of free 
navigation between the Ilurun Pall and Mokree ; his cargo (vas exposed to 
constant showers, wet, and spray from high weaves, which would have, been 
destructive to valuable articles, — against which there is little hope provision 
or improvement as regards boats, which require to be of a peculiar construction, 
a&dJof exceedingly li^t draught; even the coal was pulverizc(\ wet, and lost 
imeh of^ts essential qualities. Of his whole cargo of 462 maunds (17 tons), 
* 5h 
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nearly 100 mautids were lost by tlie swamping of boats; 48 maunds were taken 
overland, and the rest, 1 1 tons 1 0 cwt., landed at Broach. 

Sir 11. Hamilton, in repoitinj^ this, conceives that though difficulties in these 
eighty miles might be* facilitated l>y science and skill, and the removal of 
some obstructions, the f(»rcgoing details, the close and hilly nature of the 
country, and the jungle lever |)revalent after 15th September, render the river 
unnavigable for purpohcs of commerce. (Captain Fenwick himself, owing to the 
fatigue and exposure, was ncnirly carried off in Bombay from consequent 
severe remittent fever. 

The most that could be eoncliided of tlie Nerlmdda from Captain Fenwick’s 
proceedings was tliat it miglit be pas.sed between August and December, but 
not between l‘\‘l)nr.iry and .Juik* ; and it is evide nt it must, at best, depend on 
the rise of the river, and the (juantity of water, as (Japtuin Fenwick’s obstnictions 
at the same s[)nts were more serious than (’aptain Kvans’s when the river was 
full. This applies likewise to tin* level portion heyond Tulhikwara, in which, 
after Sejitenilier, the journey is more tedious, and several rapids are exposed 
by the cessation of tlui rains. I’ln* freslies have also to lie watched : in fine, 
there would appear to b(‘ great une(‘rtaiiJlyf as well as extreme difficulty. 
Captain Fenwick’s tii|i is pc rliaps more conlinnafory of Sir H. Ifarniltoii’s first 
conclusions in res|)ect to (Captain Evans’s voyage. Sir U. Hamilton says: — 
As to tli(i means for making the Nerbudda available to commerce, I have 
great doulits wlielher the rotuins would compensate for the outlay. The 
formation of roadway.-, to trans|)ort the fnaght of boats at the difierent falls 
may be undeiiaken ; hut they alone will not sulVu‘c : there must be a line of 
boats to carry on the goods which may be sent, and an unity of working, 
which only could be &ecurcd by a river <*ompany, or by a Government estab- 
lishment.” 

The expense incurred cannot he cou>.ideied a eriteribn for the future; for in 
all imderlakiiigs, experiments and first i»perations are necessarily large, and 
not thrown away or eosll\ in the mam, it they leatl to the exposure, removal, 
or remedy of defects, whether these relate to tlie eiiluineing of the value of the 
products, the reduction of cost of coin eyaiice by iinpiovement of roads, or 
otherwise. A pcriisa* of these experiinents in contract with Mr. Berkk^y’s and 
Cohmel Kennedy's JJepiiits will certainly incline the present generation of 
thinkers and readers to the opinion that the 500 miles of distahee interposed 
between the sea and the ]\i*rbiulda Valley (proper) may be more expe- 
ditiously, more safely and permanently, also more advantageously and less 
expensively overcome by rail, than by the most approved systejn of river 
navigation thatVould be contemplated- 

Tli,^ papers which follow are not of less importance than those on the navi- 
gation ofVhe Nerbiulda. They are the Reports of Mr. Jacob on the Mineral 
Resources of the X'ldley, and of Mr. Beikley and Colonel Kennedy on the Rail. 
In aocordauev with his instructions, Uie first proceded to the iron fiuiies 
of Kautkot, Chundgur, Tendukheira, Ponassa, and Makeptban. Tkey ace all 
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^ematites, viz. hydrated perox4des of iron, ochreous, superficial, ivnd very rich 
in ore, which they yield pure at a loss of about 80 per cent, by the Native 
method of extraction, with charcoal fuel, and no flux, or previous roasting. 
The present prices are 4s, 6d. per ton for ore, and t).s. 6rf. for charcoal at 
Kautkot, and which may be had for 5s. flrf. at Tendukheira. Coal is, however, 
within reach, ^ and not many miles distant, for 9 annas, and iron (put(» good 
enough for casting at l^. 3c/. per ton at Makeraban, on tlie Towah. At 
Burwyo the ore was friable and silicious, but exceedingly pure at (^handgur, 
Kautkot, and Tendukheira : at the former, the Nerbudda cuts through a large 
vein, and every stream brings down quantities. At Ponussa, a good flux 
(dolomite), and fire-clay, are found seventeen miles from the coal, which it 
was estimated may be liad for 4 annas jierton ; and jilso surface iron ol quality 
adapted for casting. Mr. Jacob recommends it therefore as the site of their 
mines, which would n^quire neither shafts nor pumps, and lie calculates they 
may be worked under 1*3 j)cr ton fin* ore. 

The coal s(*iims at S<»nadeh Mr. Jacob thinks indicate rich mines below. 
Their general cixtent is piobably fiftc^eii by seven miles. Tlie Henar fielil, on tlu' 
iSeeta Kewa river, lias three seams — of eight l(‘(‘t, thn^e fe(»f six inches, and 
six feet three inches ; separated h\ laminated shah*, four ineJies thick; theavnil- 
ahlc seam being nine feet nine inches, —highly inclined, owing to trachyte vr*ins. 
lie eliaraeterises it as a hilmniiions lignite, with no sulphur, well adajited for 
iron-smelting, and little residue. At Heelhari (ihat, tin* Nerbudda cuts a 
pyntoiis coal seam at an angle of S(P, overlaid by dolomite. The result 
of this geological re|>oit, iieeessaiily einsory and sn|M*rti(*ial, (hmotes an ini'X- 
haustiblc supply of non, with all the iiienh'iital advantages of flux and fuel 
in close proximity, chea]), ami <*asy of access. 

NiiXt in siiee<‘ssioii aie the Keports of ('oloiud Kennedy and Mr. Berkley 
on the Line of Ihiil tlu(*ugh the Nerbudda Valh'y. (^)loiiel Kennedy, on 
finding the (beat Indian Peninsula Itailvvay (/onipany already in the field, 
seems to have aihijited the general <lirection of tlu'ir line, the excellence and 
selection of which is uiidis|»uted ; J-lie features of the eomitry really do not 
admit of two distinct routes. The coiitemjilaled line, Mr. Berkley says, 
after cressing the 'fajitee, as<*ends the Satp<ioni range*, the siinunit of whieh is 
only 390 feet alK>ve the level of the river, by a series of easy reverse curves. 
Its ascent is elfectcd in a distance of twelve miles, without any work that calls 
for observation, and with various gradients, the worst of which is 1 in 100, of 
a length of a mile and tliree quartens, and descends by still lighter. They are 
more favourable than Mr. Berkley expected it was possible to obtain. The 
Nerbudda is crossed at Jhansce Ghat, about 500 miles from the mouth of the 
river, with a viaduct of 371 yards only, without any engineering difficulties, 
or expensive contingencies ; and between these extreme points, viz. Asseer- 
ghur and the<Nerbudda, the course of the railroad runs through the essentially 
proactive part of the ^rallcy, or upper basin of the Nerbudda, parsing in the 
tfoikie^ajle neighbourhood of the large towns, and the iron and coal mines, the 
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importance of which may be truly said not to be f)ver-estimated, if it is called 
to reineinbraiice that the permanent way of the rail, some 450 miles in len^h, 
has to he obtained from hhriland, at a cost of at least £3,000 per mile (the 
hifj;Ii pric(‘s of wliieli Air. Ih‘ikl(‘y, at parauraph 67, states is the serious and 
iimiue impediment to the cheap crmstruction of railways through the interior 
of India), and that llie w(‘\eral demands for coal in Bombay come to nearly 
50,()()0 tons |)er annum, which is imported from l^ngland, at a cost of at least 
ten lakhs of rupees. Through tin* <*ntii(‘ hue, the rccpiiMte material for earth- 
woiks, slone and lime f«»i hmldmii, t(‘ak of large scanfling, and other good 
w^oods, al)oimd, and aie |)iorurable at ^ln)il di‘-tanees, and can be conveyed 
down the Aeibudda and liibiitarv ^tuam*-. W'itc it not for the river cross- 
ings, Mr. Berklev alliim^ ihe (< 1^1 o| lliis jjoiIk n of tin* lailway would reach 
lh(* vc'ry lowr-*! limit, the (‘in v i*'- and gi.nl leiits l>ein^ |)aiti(*uhirly level and 
Sti. light, the iabom low', ainl (‘iigmefHng dilli(‘iilli(‘s few'. In sliort, the 
chaiaeter of if i- im(‘\<‘epti »ii.iMe, and pie^imN the utns'^t f.icility for con- 
struction. All. Iieikle\’s Ib'poit, m tlie'-e anti all otli(‘r respects, is so ably 
tliawn up, and is so ele.ir and m(( lligilih* a iMiratnni of not only the imine- 
dialelv |»rol*es‘.ional view of the* ninlertaking, hut of th'* commercial and 
industrial Vtihn* of opcHimg this line liii as his .statistics enable a decision 
to !)(' arrivi‘d at), that the slioit releien(*(‘ to Ins conclusions does but little 
jiistici; 1o his simmiaiy, which is woilh attentive study. It hut renders 
])at(mt th(‘ vi'i’v pcMtmeiit lem.ii k of tin* Fiirutl of India on railroads in the 
interior, “that tin* count rv, wliieli is now n(*:irlv cIosimI, the resources which 
are now scmIihI, and the mt(*i(ouis(* whi'di is now n(*arly l)uri(*d, would all be 
henclitted, to the nrandi'si advantage (*!’ ( hw ei nmeiit and of eonimerce, as well 
as of social happim'ss and cvunfoit, ’ 1>\ tln‘ii ‘-pec'dy sanction and completion. 

Im)!’ similai reasons, liinilm,, the v at .' m>s on (lolonel K(*nnedy’s Heport 
to that |)oition ol it w hu h ha*- H*i’ei( nee to (lie obp'ct of tli(*sc papers, the 
resources (»f tin* Aeihiidda \allev, it would seem that the Colonel’s primary 
ohjtrt i> to oj)en a comm unieat ion lioiu the Khainh'idi branch of his central 
line to tin* iron and coal-li(*l(U of tin* .A i*! budda, — which he considers it 
indi'^pen.sahle and es>-('ntral to wo.kat (*ne'‘, — toc'-tahhsh foundries, Miik shafts, 
and make it available for flic huge aiul evten.-^ive blanches which his^ project 
embrace's. (\)n\mccd from All. Jacob’s lie|H)rt of the nature and amount of 
the n'sourccs, (\doncl Kennedy expects to cii’ect a saving of£r,500 per mile 
on his liiK's of r lil ; and to carry the principle further, he recommends to 
(lovcnmiciit the* substitution of iron bridge'^, pih* pie: and other improvements 
on iron structure, whieli may he plaetd within attainment, to the c.xclusion of 
the more e\pi*nsive masonry viaducts and bridges contemplated, lie would 
import iron for tju* lirst 100 miles from England, and make an iron way from 
his founds at Pona‘'sa t(' his junclion. Allhougl), as Colonel Kennedy states, 
it is impossible to overrate the benetieial consequences that the Nerbudda 
mineral diijtniets are ealeulatcd to produce m the industrial dcvelopraetit of 
India, if properly dealt with ; yet, considering that Surat^ llie ueareft iioint to 
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his direct line, is a distance of 250 nyles from the nearest foundiy, and tliat a 
fine of some nature, whether of tram and temporary character, or of pei'mancnt 
way, must be completed, before a ton of machinery could be carried up, or of 
iron be brought along it, there would seem better grounds for concurrence in 
Mr. Berkley*s reasoning, tliat active and successful '^opemtions in these 
enterprises will be found to depend more upon the completion of railway 
communication between Bombay and the Nerbudda Valley than the railway 
does upon a local supply of iron and coal.’’ Bearing in mind the immense 
extent of the contemplated railroads to the north of the Nerbudda (and 
through Malwa more directly still to the north), there is little fear that the 
most ample occupation wdll be found for all tlie coal that can be raised, and 
iron made, for the next century, after the completion of the line to the Ner- 
budda Valley. If iron and coal are the chief aim of Colonel Kennedy in en- 
tering into the Nerbudda Valley, he is likely to meet them much closer at hand 
at Bang, which is scarcely thirty miles from Rajpore, a point on the north bank 
ofthe Nerbudda on his Harodaand (hjlpec extension line ; audit is c|uestionable 
(and here thrown out as a surmise, irrespective of eugincering reasons and 
difticulties) whether the Nerbudda V’iilley and (^>loiiel Kennedy’s own cc^iitral 
line would not be more benehtUMl by taking on(‘ to the eoveted and desirable 
mines at Ponassa, ahmg the north bank c»f thi^ Nerbudda, irom Oodeypore or 
llajpore through British Nirnar, than from Surat r/4 Khaiuleisli. Of one fact 
there is little ussiirauee leipined — that one liiu*, whetluM- to the Niu'budda Valley, 
proceeding over the Deeean ranges, or skirting them viA Surat, will not suHtce 
to supply the wants of trallie (hat will be generated; and that the line sketched 
out via Bhopavvur, Indore, and Bhilsa to (Julpee, will be of cipial if not greater 
value, and not even in imagination less important than that of the Taptee and 
Nerbudda V^al ley, drawing, as it must, the rich opium and grain districts of 
Malwa, and the iip|)er portions ofthe Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which 
are above the Chats. There, eertainly exist grounds for the belief that most 
ample and remunerative returns will be obtained by thf3 speedy opening and 
connection of W(!Stern India witli ^he North-Western Provinces, through the 
unoccujjicd and fertile districts of Malwa and Rajpootana, which, though not 
as rich in cotton, are as favoured in other respects as any parts of Khandeish. 
It would be matter of surprise if the Governor (jcneral of India, himself the 
best authority and soundest thinker on these topics, should limit tliQ operations 
of both companies to the same districts, or permit them to run in close contact 
and competition, while so vast a territory and line of country remains unoccu- 
pied, and invites their labours. 
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NERBTJDDA RIVER, 

AND THE 

MINERAL HESOURCES OF THE NERBUDDA VALLEY. 


From Major J. U. OrsEiEV, Pol. Asrrnt and Commr., irooshunfTal)ad, 

To Major Felix, Priv. Sccy. to tho If on. Janio.s Parish, C«ov(*rnor of Bombay. 

Dated the "21th November IS.'JS. 

Sin, 

As n'cjuirod in your h'ttor dalod I4tli Srjifcinhcr lasi^ I havo llio honour to 
wnd 2<M) Hunjaias’ bullocks, laden \\i!h <*oal. Aboiif 10 Ions are carri(‘d on 
loo bull<H*ks. (iieal dillicult\ is just now e\j>erii*nced in m'ttin|; Bunjaras to 
^o ill that dir(*ction at ail ; and the only (ciins tiu'y would ac(a‘|)t wtTe ibr 
each bullock (Io.\^ Its. S the trip. ^Fhis may occupy a month aiicl a half; so 
that it is not veiy hiiih after all. I ha\e pai<l Bs. SOO lu*i<‘, and the nmiaimhu* 
(Hs. SOO) they will nveive at Bombay. Tin* e\j)eriinent is expensive ; but 
at the same time, 1 trust it may pKnetobe one that wdl ultimately convince. 
Government that the \alue of their intiMiial lesources is as unbounded as tlui 
most sanguine could iiuai;me, and ensuring inde|)c*ndence of all mischanei^s in 
the rc<j;ular supply of fuel for tlie home c*ommuni(*ation by sU'iirners. Anthra- 
cite coal has beiui found at home to be infinitely supeiior to (‘Very otlier kind for 
steam purpi^ses: the fields of it here^ are literally inexhaustible. When I add 
that wood for charcoal, and iron on*, abound at the same .sjiot, it may not be 
visionaty to hope that a line »)f railway direct fiom Ihiinbay to Mir/.a[>ore, via 
Boorhanpoor, may, in the cour.'^e of a few years, be determined on : tlie advan- 
tages are as int'ah'ulable as they are obvious ; Mirza])oor and Bombay at each 
terminus of the Imc could ib-n be supplied to any amount, and for little expense. 

I have desired the Bunjaras to be particularly eare.ful to avoid flinging 
down the loads, as tlu^y do grain ; for it would soon rciduce all the coal to 
powder. I have the honour to send a bit of the coal, takim at random from 
one of the loads, as a specimen: it evidently improves the deeper it is dug.into. 

I have, &c. ^ 

(Signed) J. R. OusELEY,^Major, 

Political Agent. 

7 Office P. A. and C., the 27th November 1838, 
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To the Mint Engineer. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Ifononible the Governor in Council to request that 
you will receive charge of n rjuanfity of coal sent by Major Ouseley from 
JJooshungabad, and that you will subject it to all the tests that may be best 
calculated to ascertain its (juality and adaptation for the service, and report 
the result for the inlbnnation of Goveinmcnt. 

I have, &c. 

(Sipied) E. M. Wood, Lieutenant Colonel, 

24i/i Janvary LS.'IJ). Secretary to Government. 


From Captain If. IL TrRNim, Mint linii^inpor, Bombay, 

To Lieut. Col. JJ. M. Wood, Secy, to Govt, Marine Dej»t , Bombay. 

Dated the \2ih June 1839. 

I have the honour to rcjvn-t, f(»r the information of Government, the result 
of a trial made yeslerday of the Indn^^ iron boat, with a view of ascertaining 
licr S|)ee(l, and flu* peifonnancc* of her engines; and, in compliance with the 
instructions conveyed in your h'tter of the 24th January last, of jmwing the 
comparative vahu', as a fu(‘l Ibr st(Miu-boat engines, of the coal obtained from 
Major Gusel(*y, at I looshungaliad. 

The vessel was sent out in pieces from Mr. John Laird’s factory, and the 
engines suppli(*d by Mr. Maudsley ; they aie of (JO coll(*clive horse-power, 
having 32-inch cylindeiSjO-teet stioke, with wheels of 14 feet 0 ineh(*s diameter. 

The vessel had on btiard 28 tons nf coal, being sullicient fuel for four days 
of twenty-four houis each; hei draft ofwatei abaft w'as 3 fed (i inches; and 
although the maiks on her st(*m showeil a greater draft forward, I am disposed 
to believe sIk' wa-» on an eviui keel. 

We started from ()j)[)()site tin' soutliern luioy of the middle ground at lOh. 
30m. A. M., being a few mmut(*s before high-water, and stood uj) the harbour 
in the direction of Tainiu, the engines making 26 revolutions. We^i»eached 
Chenanee l)uiuier, aliout one nnle below Tanna, and 22 miles from the point 
from which we started, at 12h. 4()m., having gone at the rate 4d*10.1o miles 
])cr hour. At first starting, the tide, though slack, w^as in our favour; but after 
rounding the jioint of tin* Neat’s Tongue it turned, and, if anything, was 
against us the rest of the w ay ; deducting, ther(*fore, half a mile an hour for 
tlie tide, it leaves her speed through the watc»r 9.65 miles per hour. 

Oii^ aiTiving oft* Chenanee, the engines were stopped for a few minutes to 
screw dowqi the jiackings, and to fix the indicator, and again started towards ^ 
Bombay at 1 p. m. At 3 p. m, we reached the point we had started from, 
having had strong tide in our favour; but the wii^ and swell, whic]| had < 
much inci'eased since we started, were directly against us, — sufliciei^ ind^d, 
after leaving Trombay, to reduce the speed of the enginea^wo refolutioiis. * 
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^ The vessel is fitted with two boilers, also made by Mr. Maudsley, of pre- 
cisely equal capacity, and perfectly independent of each other, having one 
fire-place in each. The same quantity of water was filled into each boiler, and 
the fire-place of the one laid with good fresli Glasgow coal, and of the other 
with Hooshungabad coal. 

Steam was up, or commenced escaping at the safety-valve in the boiler, 
with the Hooshungabad coal, in 1 hour 30 minutes after lighting the fires ; 
the quantity of coal expended, including what was used in laying the fire, 
being ^ cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs., or 10.53 lbs. per horse-j>ower. 

In the boiler with the Glasgow coal, — the fires having been lighted in both 
at the same time, — the hteam was not up till 15 rniiiutc^s after it commenced 
blowing oft’ in the other boiler, and the quantity of coal ex])(»nde(l was 5 cwt. 
20 lbs., or 19.33 lbs. per hoiseqmwer ; lhu> showing the Hooshungabad 
coal 83 j)er cent, better than the (ilasgow^ and laising the steam in 15 minutes 
less time. 

From Bombay to Tanna I continiKHl to use the Glasgow coal in one boiler, 
and the 1 loosliungabad in the other, keeping the st(»am up in both to the 
same deuree of elasticity : in the 2 lioiiis and 10 minutes, 0 (‘wt. 1 qr. 18 Ihs. 
of the (ilasgow eoal was evjiended, being e(|u*il to II ewt. and 4 lbs. per 
horse-power |)er houi ; whil(‘ 5 ewt. I (|r. 10 lbs. only of the Hooshungabad 
coal was used, lieing 0.20 lbs. pei hoisr-powcM per hour. 

In returning to Bombay, for the fust honi, while in smooth water in the 
river, the engines making 21)^ levolutions, Iloosimngabad eoal was used in 
both boilers, luul () cwt. 27 lbs., oi 1 1.05 lb«.. ])ei hoise-power, was consumed. 

Dining the next hour, both boileis were ied with Glasgow coal; and not- 
withstanding the sjii ( d of the engiii(‘s, and cons(‘(juently the quantity of steam 
required, was leduccd, as Ixd’ore stated, by the sfiong lie?id wind, 7 cwt. 1 qr. 
and 6 lbs. was exjiendud, being at the raft' of 13.00 lbs. per horse-power. 

The expenditine of eoal in both <as(»s per horse-])()wer will be eonsidered 
large: but it must betaken into consideration that the engines are of small size ; 
that neither the boihu*, st('am-ehest„ nor st(*am-])ipe have as yet been covered 
with any non-conducting substance; and that fiom their being quite new, and 
a good* deal rusted on the voyage out, the surfaces have not yet become 
steam-tight. 

The Hooshungabad coal produces very little ash, but, like the Burdwan 
coal, forms a good deal of ‘•^coiia or eliiikei on the fire-liars. 

It ought also to be remarked, that from the distance this coal has been 
brought overland (500 mile-.), it has been broken into very small pieces, — , 
indeed a good deal of it is literally dust : in using it, however, fhe dilsf was not 
separated, the expenditure above shown being tlie exact weight of the cpal 
expended, dust and all. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. B.^Tjjrner, 

* Mint JEkgineer's Office^ \2(h June 1839. Mint Engineer* 
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From the Government of Bombay, 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors for Affairs of 

THE IIoNOHAiJLE Ea8T India COMPANY, London. 

tt ri Dated Bombay y lO^A July 1839. 

IlONORABLE SiRH, 

Wc have the honour to transmit the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Mint Engineer, dated 1 2th ultimo, reporting upon the performance of the 
new iron steam-hoa<, the ludusy and also on the quality of some coa! which 
we lately procured from llooshungahad. 

The performance of the Indua apj)ears to us to be most satisfactory; but the 
most interesting jiart of the; Ileport relates to the Jlooshungabad coal, which is 
stated to have got up the steam with about half the quantity of fuel, and in 
less tinu; than with Scotch coal. 

As we have no doubt that the Jlight Honorable the (iovemor General will 
concur with this (ioverninciit in tlu‘ very great importance oi measures being 
adopt(‘d for obtaining further su|)pli(‘s of tlui siijierior coal found at Ifooshung- 
abad, w<* have* re(|uested his Lordship to authoiise sucli course as may, in his 
opinion, be best calculated to give the fullest effect to the measure of bringing 
this coal into extensive use. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) James Parish, 

Bombay Castlcy 10<A July 1839. „ G. W. Andersox. 


Reply from the Honorable the Court of Directors to the foregoing Despatch. 

Dated 12^/4 August 1840. 


Letter dated 10 //i JiLly, 
No, :!(> of 

Forwunlmg Reports 
on tlio perfonnniice of 
the new iron stenni-boat 
the Indus, niid on the 
cpialities of some eoal, 
fornimled from Iloo- 
sh u II (iriihiid, as np] ilieable 
to steam purposes. 


These llcports arc interesting, and in general satis- 
factory. 

On the occasion when the Hooshungabad coal 
was tried as a fuel on board the Indus steamer, it 
appears that the fire-place of one of the boilers \uas laid 
wdth good fresh Glasgow coal, and that of tt\e other 
wdth Hooshungabad coal, which, having^been brought 
overland a distance of 500 miles, was very much broken, 


and included a good deal of dust. Steam was raised by the last-named coal 


15 minutes earlier, and with smaller consumption of fuel, than by the Scotch 


coal ; vmd the IJooslumgabad coal was manifestly superior in keeping up steam 


during the wliole trial, although not in equal proportion; in consequence of 
which, w'o observe that you have authorised the prosecution of further experi- 
ments. think it also particularly desirable that the coal from Hooshungabad 
should be tried against the best samples of Llangennec^ and Lewis CwmJV^ale 
coals, as ■well as against tlie West Hartley coal lately consigned ig you, in 
order to ascertain their comparative merits as steam fftel j and we 
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glad to learn the results. The Reports of tlie Committee for investigating . 
the coal and mineral resources of India, which reached us through the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, represent the coal discovered by Major Ouseley near 
Ghikaly, in the district of Ilooshungabad, and elsewhere on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, to be of excellent quality, and inexhaustible quantity; but the 
distance of the beds of coal from the sea coast, and the natural difficulties 
presented by a portion of the intervening countiy, rendering the carriage of the 
coal to JloTubav very tedious, must make it expensive*, and, we fear, operate as 
a serious impediment to itb being brought into extensive use as a steam fuel. 


From Mr. J. IL Crawford, Accountant General, Bombay, 

To Lieut. Col. E. M. Wood, Seey. to Govt., Marine Dopt.^ Bombay. 

Q Dated the 10/A December 1839. 


I have had the honour to leceive your hotter of the ir)th ultimo. No. 1707^ 
requesting my opinion and lepoit on the jioinls noticu^d bc‘Iow, in firder that it 
may be aseertained \vh(*<li<‘i it is piac ticahle to ‘supply this Presidency witli 
coal fioni the mines wliic®h aie stited to aboimd in the Ilooshungabad district. 

— ^Thc piohiibh* amount of ct>al coih'>uiii(‘d at Boinliay per annum, in 
steam ii«i\ igation. 

2rid . — Theevpense incuired in providing the coal in (|nestIon in round numbers. 

3rrf. — The piicc per ton, or, if possible, p(‘r iniuind of 80 lbs., in Bombay. 

2. I request you will lia\c tiu* goodness to aeijiiaint the 1 1 oiiorable the 
Governor in Council, in icjily, that I find, on communicating with the Siqierin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, by whose professional expeiicnce T have been 
desirous of eoriecting my own ealculations on the tii^t point, that the quantity 
of coal requirt'd for the use of the Bombay Presidt'ncy, in kt'cjiing up tlie steam- 
packet communication with England by the Red St'a, the supplies to Suez and 
Aden included, cannot be t'stimaled at less than 10, 000 tons per annum ; but 
that we have not been able to fi>l m any t*stimatt» at present of the further 
quantity that may be lequiied for general purpose's when the steam-fiigates 
and other steam-vessels, in progress of eoinplelioii for service, unconnected 
with the stenm-packet employment, shall bt* added to the sticngth of the 
steam establishment of thi*- Govcinmcnt. 


3. In respect to the 'Ind jioint I may state, that taking the cost of the coal 


Prime^ost of coal per 
ton at Llanelly 11.^., 
at 2«. pernipee .... Rs. 5 8 0 


Freight 19 8 10 

Landing charges at 
Bombay in the fair 

season . 0 4 0 

f • 


'To^l per ton. . Rs. 25 4 10 


fiee on board at Llanelly at 1 \s, per ton, which 
appears to be the rate contijieted for by the 
Honorable the Court of Directors in Eng>- 
land; freight at Rs. 19-8-10, as deduced v 
from the statement of freight tralfsmitted to 
Government in my letter No, 44 to your 
address, of the 14th June last ;^and boat-hire 
at'4 annas per ton in the fair season (and 10 
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annas in the south-west monsoon)^ according to a memorandum furnished 
Ly the Commissary General on the 25th ultimo, we shall have Be. 25-4-10 as 
the cost of a ton of Llanelly coal alongside the wharf at Bombay. 

, 4. In regard to the 3rr/f)oint, I venture to believe that the new Indian maund 

of 40 seer's, equal to 82| lbs. avoiidupois, is the maund intended to be referred 
to by Government, as theie is not any maund of exactly 80 lbs. avoirdupois 
in use in India that 1 am awaie of; and in this belief I may add, that as the 
English ton of 20 cwt., or 2,240 lbs. avoiidupois, contains 27.222 maunds, it 
follows that a maund of Ll.inelly coal stands Government in 14 annas and 10 
» pies, or say in lound numbiMs 15 annas per maund in Bombay, hamalUige 
i not incifffirdy this last ilcin having bc<*ii r)initt(*d as unnecessary in tlie scale of 
comjHirison bctwcHMi Llanelly and 1 foo^hiinuab.id (oal, since that charge from 
the whaif to the waichousc must be imuuid ui both cases, and will be the 
same in each. 

« 1 have, 

^ Ihmhau Caixtlo^ (Signed) .1. IJ. Cr vwford, 

Accountant GvnL\ Ojjiic, Hi/// D((\ 1839. Accountant General. 


From the Sr:( RirrAny to Gov i.rnmknt, Mauim: Dept., Bombay, 

To VV, lloiiE, Esq., Assist. Conuui. to the Sungor and Neibudda Territory. 

Dutvd the 2Ath January 1840. 
Siu, 

1 am dll cried by tlu* TIonoMble tlie GovcTUor in Oouneil to transmit to 
you the ac(‘oin|)an>iug c(»j)!cs ol tlu» letleis vvlinh bd\e b(‘en received by tliisf 
(iovernmerit, in repl\ to calls, made with the vuwv to elicit information as to 
wbctlier it is piacticablc to snppiv ibis Fic^idenc} with coal from the mines 
which arc' slated to uixmnd in the I loosbungahad disiiiets. 

2. As there ajipcais to be much luiccituinty about the means and cost of 
oonvcyanci* by the river to Bioaih, the Jlonoi.ihle the Governor in Council is 
desirous that it should he tested 1)> a consignment of fifty or a hundred tons. 
The Sub-(\)llectot of Iboach will be put in communication with you,. for the 
purpose of making the l)(»st ariangemonts in your power for tl4‘ conveyance of 
the coal Us fiu as ^lay dejiend upon jou, and that officer will be {lirected to co- 
operate with you in the aiidiigeincnts th.it joii may make. 

3. To what evtent it might he advisable to take advantage of the full state of 

the river after the rains, will be for your consideration; but on this point 1 am 
directed to ob^ive, that the coid would be ver y much deteriorated if u W'ere 
exposed to tlie wet. The Governor in Council wishes, how'ever, to leave you 
entirely unslmekh*d as to the time and m.anner of sending the experimental 
consignm?lit down the riv er, requiring only that all depai'tments that can assist 
shall do so tf) tlic utmost. ^ * * • 

* • ^ I have, &c. ^ , 

JBambay Castle^ 2iti Jan. 1840. (Signed) E. M. Vf^oop, Secy: to OovC 
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From the MilitaM Board, Bombay, 

To Colonel the Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart, K.C.II,, 

Governor and President in Council 


* Dated the I9th July 1844/ 

Honorarle Sir, 

Wo have the honour to aoknowledije the ivocipt of Secretary Lieutenant 
Colonel Melvin’s letter No. 821, of the 2nd instant, relative to the coal inl^hc 
districts on the Nerbudda,— requesting us to take a full review of the subject, ' 
and suggest such, measures as may be requisite to elucidate or explain it;^ 
but as we have not yet had the advantage of th(‘ information j)()ss('ssexrby tte^ 
local authorities with whom we have been directed to comspond, we can oiily^ 
observe, that if it be designed to reap the advantages ot* the mineral resources 
in the districts alluded to by Mnpr Ouseley, the most imjmrtant point fur, 
consideration app(‘ars to be the means of transport. 

We are of ^jinion lhat the c(nil could not be profitably brought to Bombay 
except by means of a line of railroad, or by the N(‘rbuddii riv(‘r. A survey of. 
the Nerbudda was ordered in Oetolier 1841 ; but in (*onse(jueneeof the oflicers ' 
appointed to the duly lieing necessitated to proceed on field service, ‘ iU 
prosecution was reliiujuished. 

From a plan of the river compiled in 1840, which we beg to submit, there 


apjiear to be serious obstructions to its navigation ; but these might pro- 
bably be avoided by ni(*ans of carriage along the banks of the river where the 
ob.structions exist. 

With respect to a railroad, we are not aware of any obstacle to the construc- 
tion of a railroad between the Presich^ncy and Jloo.shungabad or Jubbulporc; 
but such an undertaking, to be worth the expense, involv(‘s cmisiderations DP 
the general traffic of that line of country, of which we possess no means of* 
informing ourselves. 

No coal, of a sulliciently good (polity to work, exists in the Bombay Presi- 
dency that of Kutch proved a failure. 


We have, &c. 

(Signed) D. Barr, Major' General, 

Military Auditor GcneraL 

G. Jervis, Lt. Col. Comdt., 

Chief Engineer. 

F. Lester, Lieut; Colonel, 

Member, Military Bodrd. 
Bombay i Hilitary Board Office^ \^th July 1844. 
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From Capt. Sir Robert Oliver, R. N., Superintendent, tndidn Navy, ^ 
To the lion. Georoe Ruhsell Clerk, President ancftrovcrnor in Council. 


Dated the \lth June 1847.- 


Honorable Sir, 

In forwarding the re^^ult of an experiment upon a sample of coal from the 
Nerbudda, I also aj)pend ac-heniieal analysis by Professor GirauH, very kindly 
performed at my re(|iiest: there is also a contrasted extract upon p, small 
quantity of cvial from llie Indus, ol>t«iiiied some few years back. 

The ajqiaratiis used in the Factory is but an imperlect one, — a small cylindrical 
boiler, subject from its j)()siti()ii to change of aimospherc and draft of funnel, 
from strength or lightiu'ss rif tlie wind. 

With all the appaK'iit disci epancies, there is no doubt but this coal is a 
valuable acquisition, and tin* inoie so if the result pro\e as favourable when used 
ill large finiiaces and huge* cpiunlities, which evpeiience only *an determine. 


(Signc‘d) ^ 


I ha\e, &c. 

ItcMiLRr Oliver, Captnin^^R. N., 

Supeiintendcnt, Indian Navy. 


From Proh'ssoi (iirmui, IVI.D., 

To !^ir It. Oliver, R. N., Nipermtendent of the Indian Navy. 

Dated the 12/A June 1847. 

I have the honour to foiward the following icMdis of niy examination of the 
Nerbudda coal you sent me for anahsis. It jiekU in 1000 paiU — 


Solid lai 1)011 3SI.07 

(last's 808.73 

Ineombustible ashes 2()‘4.3 


1000. 

This composition afT >rds so unfavourable an estimate of the coal, tliat I was 
induced to make several n petitions of the analysis ; but as those all gave the 
same results, with only a fractional diflTerenee, they may be reliction as correct. 
. On comparing tlie above with the composition of Biitish coal, and with 
that from the Attock which I examined three years ago, it will be found to 
differ from them in tw’o important respects — 1.?/, in its small proportion of solid 
carbon, on which the healing power of coals mainly depends ; and 2nd, in the 
large.amoimt of its incombustible ashes, which constitute its greatest defect. ‘ 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Herserj* Giraud, M.D.^ 
Professor of Chemistry, Grant Medical QoUege. 

Gretnt Medical College, \2th June 1847. 
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KEl?OttT BY COMMjpTTEE APPOINTED TO TEST IN THE STEAM FAC- 
TORY, BOMBAY DOCKYARD, SPECIMENS OF THE NEllBUDDA COAL. 

Experimental Trial of Government Standard Europe CoaL 


Time in getting up steam 4 . * . . . « • • . . . (U) m. 

Coal consumed in that period « . * • • . • . • . 5() lbs. 

Time in evaj)oraling 32 gallons of water % . • • • • . . 30 m. 

Coal Consumed in that period • . . « . . 4 . • • 32 lbs. 


Exj)erimental Trial of Coal mid to have been sent from the Nerhudda. 


First Trial. 

Time in getting up steam . . . . . . • . . . . . of) m. 

Coal consumed in that period . . . . . . . . . . 77 lbs. 

Time in cvajiorating 37 gallons of water . . . . . . . . 30 m. 

Coal consumed in that peiiod . - . . . » . . • . 34 llis. 

Snoiul Trial 

Time in geOing up steam . . .. •• •• •• .. 30 in. 

Coal consumed in (hat peiiod .. .* .. *. 77 lbs. 

Time in (‘vapoiating 32 gallon^ of wa(ei . . . . . . . . 30 m. 

(5oal consumed in that pel lod .. .. .. ,. .. 2 () lbs. 


Third Ft pei iiU( atnl Test of the Nerhudda Co///. 

Time in getting uj) steam . . . . . . • • . . 30 m. 

\ pci weight . . . . ()() lbs. 


Coal consunusl in that pcii(»d 


I |)cr mcasiiiement 


. . 2/>07 cub. ins. 


In one-half hours sid)sccpicnt stcamini», the (juanlity of 

wafer evapoiated w. IS .• .. 2S guls. 

t in wei^dit . . . . . . 2 S lbs. 

\V lib an (‘xpenditiuc (d coal;, ^ , . 

* f bv m(*asui(mi(‘nt • . . . 1,030 cub. iiis. 


At the close of the Inal the following residue remained, viz 

„ ,, , iperwiiglit 

the bars ! ^ 

f ])(•! measurement 

A 1 ill S pel weight .• •• •• 

Above the bars ]' 

( pei nr asuiement 


1 1 lbs. 

82.0 cub. ins. 
17 lbs. . 
1,021 cub. ins. 


Et peri mental Test of best Government CoaL 


Time in getting up steam . . 

Coal consumed in tliat jieriod \ * ’ 

^ ( per measurement 

tn onc-half hour’s subsc/jueiit steaming, the water evapo- 
rated was 


.With an exDenditure of coal 


5 in weight.. 
t by measurement . . 


38 m. 

' 82 ll)s. 
3,043 cub. ins. 

33 gals. 
‘i3.1l>s. 

822 cub. ins. 
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At the dose of the trial the following residue remained, viz 

• • • • Ifc 18 lbs« 

1,039 cub. ins* 

in wtuglit • . . • • . « . 9 j lbs. 

by measurement . • • . . . 920 cub. ins* 


Bd«» the L 5 . 

C by measurement 


Above the bars ^ 


(Signed) A. Cursetjee, 

Chief Engr. and Insp. of Mach* 
„ D. Maclaren, 

Asst. Chief Engr. & Insp. of Mach. 

„ .1. Inolis, 

Foreman of the Vice-erecting Shop* 

S/eam Factory ^ \Gth June 1847. 


Note ey Commander I^ynch. 

I iiUended these cxj)(‘rirnonts, and am of opinion, that the Nerbiidda coal is 
a very good coal for general steam purposcis. Jt gets up steam quickly, and 
burns with a dear flame, I(»aving scaic(*ly any <‘linker on the bars, and not 
more, than a fair proportion of ash. It is not equal to the best Government 
coal, but not much inferior for steam purposes. 

(Signed) II. B. I.yncii, Commander L N. 

16tA June 1847. 


I'rom It. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Jtesident at Indore, 

To J. (i. Lumsden, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay, 


Sir, 


Dated Camp Sonadehy ht February 1848. 


[ have (he Jionour to rej)ort, that having reached the vicinity wdiere coal 
was said to exist, in tv/inpany with Mr. Johnstone, 1 examined the boifl of the 
stream in which it w^as said to be, and found it in three separate places. 

2. Enclosed 1 have the honour to submit a .copy of my mstructions to 
Mr. .iolmstone, Lieutenant Evans, and Lieutenant Keatinge, and to add that 
I shall, as soon as I am in possession of sufficient infoiination, report further 
for the information of Ilia Honor in Council. 

I have, kc. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

* ^ Rcsidenf. 

Indore ResJdcnctj, Camp Somdeh, 1 ft jFebruary 184 y. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ALLUDED TO IN THE FOREGOING LETTER, ISSUED 
BY THE RESIDENT AT INDORE FOR THE GUIDANCE OP MR. 

• JOHNSTONE. • 

Dated Camp Sonadeh^ \st February 1848. 

Having now reached the place where coal exists, and visited the spot with 
you to-jday, I think the following instructions may be useful, to enable you to 
carry out the intention and object of your deputation at my request from 
Bombay : — 

Is/. — You will examine the coal-field at this place, with a view to ascer- 
taining the extent of the coal basin, the dip, the superficial limits of the 
outcrop, whether limestone, iron, or any other object of interest that may 
be in connection with it; and such other points of information which your 
experience may suggest. 

2n(L — You will (mdeavour to form an estimate of the exjiense at which the 
coal may be liroiight to die surface ; by wliat process, — wlietlier any 
machines will be required ; and you will stat(‘ what means, in your 
opinion, will be best suited to dig the coal, and bring it to th(‘ mouth of 
the pit. 

3rrf. — You will adopt measures to have bOO maunds of coal dug at once, 
and brought to the surface^ at a convenient site for loading : funds will be 
supplied you ; but you must bc‘ careful in seeing every payment made, 
and every claim of woikmcn satisfied. 

• Having done what may be necessary to give clTeet to the above instructions, 
you will then proceed to examine for coal at other points, bearing in mind 
that the nearer the coal is found to the Nerbudda, the more easily and cheaply 
it can be transported to Bombay ; and for this reason 1 would direct your 
research towards Asseerghur, and if practicable to Bf*ejaghur near Sindwah, 
Bawurguy near Biirwye, and so to the f luruii Pall, wliere the Satpoora range 
joins the Nerbudda. 

You had better keep a journal, and daily insert whatever you may do. This 
rough jdurnal can afterwards be transcribed at Indore, where you will come on. 
having completed the inquiries. 

If time wifi admit, you should examine the iron mine near Chandgur. 
Bauglee ; and the copper near Kautkot, on the right bank of the Nerbudda, ft'om 
specimens of the ore ; and searching for coal in its vicinity, should there be 
any indication of its existence. ^ 

Wherever you may find coal, you should dig a certain quantity, and store it, 
to form a depot ; making inquiries in each case as to the dip, extent of basin, 
&c., and noting the particulars with accuracy in your journal. Such* coal-field 
should bear the name of the nearest large village, or the name of the Pur- 
. You will intimate to Lieutenant Keatinge where the Several dep6ts 

; fi>rmed, and he will adopt measures to transport the coal to the river. 
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LuMitmaut KvauH, N i- 
niur ; Deputy (’’oiniiiiH- 
siOTKU at Uaitool ; De- 

i uity ( *oniinissinner at 
iouKliuujrahad. 


To enable you to pay work-pco])le, I make over to you a sum of Rs. 300, 
and have mad(* arrangements foi^your being supplied 
witli monc'v on your rec(‘ipt through the local officers 
marginally noted, who will atlend,you. 

Vnu will keej) me informed of your proceedings, by 
sending me we(‘klj a prosjiective statement, showing 
wh<‘re you may ]»(» likely be found in the event of my liaving anything to 
eommunieafe to you. • 

I hope every arrangemenl has been rnad(‘ to facilitate* your iiKjuires : if you 
should iuy*d any further assmlanee, oi find the Native establishments not alcil or 
aUtiilive, you will at once address Caplam Spence, Li(‘utenant Ternan at 
Ihiitool, or liieul(‘iiaiil Mvans, us tiu* ease nuiv l)t,aiid 1 have no doubt you 
will meel wilh (‘V(‘ry attention. 

I lu'cd iiol point out t<j you tlu* impor(ane(* of tlu* iiKpiiiies (*nll*uste(l to you : 
I am satis(i(>(l yom /(*al anrl ambihoii will [iiompt you to i veiy exeifion; and 
I shall have the gieafesl pleasun* in hiiiigmg yoiir s(Tvie'‘s to the notice of the 
( iovei niiuMit of Doinhay, and of Sir Ihdieif <)h\(*r. All youi eorrespoiulenee 
regarding coal, or tlu* obj(‘el of y'our niissuai, must pass throuL,Ii me. 

(Signed) 1». N. IIamtuton, 

Resident. 


Trom R. N. (k llAWii/ro\, R.sq., l{esidoiit at Indore, 

To liieiiteiiant II. L. hivvvs, T\»litieal Assi-^tant in Nimar. 

Dated Camp Stmadeh, February 1848. 

Sir, 

I hav(' the honour to forward to you copies of tlu* following papers : — 

Letter of Tiistnudions, No. 173, of this dale, addressed to Lieutenant 
Keatinge; and Instructions addressed to Mr. A. Johnstone, No. 174. 

2. A"ou will SOI* that to Mr. Johnstone is issigned the duty of sqprching 
for, and examining into the eoal-tields hetween tliis place and where \he Sat- 
po(ua hills meet the Nerbndda at tlu* llurun Pall; and that to Lieutenant 
K<*atingo is entrusted the bringing the coal from the pit to Dharee on the 
Neilmdda, vvlu‘re il is to be stored, and a dejiot formed. 

3. Your late trij> down the Nerbudda will enable you to make arrange- 
ments, by (‘olleyting boats of all sizes, &:c. previous to the opening of the river, 
so as to facilitate the transport of the coal to Tullukw'ara, or the place wJiere 
sea-gt)ing craft can come from Broach. 

4. It'bccurs to me, that the coal may be moved from Dharee before^ 
the rains to the Hurun Pall rapids, by contract with the river boatmen 
at Oonkar, Mimdlaisir, and Mhysir; and I request *your attention to thia 
point. 
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0 6. At some of the rapids or falls, it may be necessary to have blocks, 
ropes, &:c. &c., and other appliances stored, to prevent delay, and the expc!ise 
of supplying every boat with separate gear; *and you will take this subject into 
• immediate consideration, w'ith a view to having all prepared by the time the 
coal iiiay be moved to Broach. 

6. As the services of an efficient Superintendent under your orders ^ill 
be required for this duty, and as there is a call for such assistance in secung 
the coal properly laden and disjMitched from the pits, you are authorised to 
engage, as a temporary arrangement, Mr. Fenwick, of whose iitness you are 
satisfied, on a monthly salary of Its. 100, — his pay to eomnienee from the 
date he may reach lliudca, where instructions for his future guidance will 
await him. 

7. All expenses and charges on account of tliis experiment, whctlier 
incurred by Mr. Johnstone, or by Lieutenant K(**atinge, or by yourself, must 
be met by advances from your trc‘asury ; and the ii(‘C()unts, htnulcHl “ Coal 
Experiment,” must be se{)anitely kepi in your ollici', and transmitted to jnii 
for adjustment. 

8. It will be necessniy for you to keep your eommiinieation open with Mr, 
Johnstone whilst occupied in his iu((niri(*s; and lhaf the local officers under the 
hills, and all persons, be rer|uire<l to allbrcl Jiiin evc*ry assistance, aiul to attend 
without demur to all refjuisitions la* may make on them. 

1 leave, &e. 

(Signed) Jl. N. C. Hamilton, 

Itesidont. 


From U. N. C. II vmilton, Esep, Resident at Indore, 
To Lieutenant Kkatimji!:, iNiinur. 


Sir, 


Dated Cnwp f^onadehy 1.?^ Fehrunrij 1848. 


It hjiving been determined that you should be associated with Mr. A. 
Johnstdhe in place of Lieutenant Evans, whoso services cannot be dispensed 
with in Nimar, 1 n'quest you will join him as soon as yon have completed the 
examination of the Nerhudda between Hindea and the Dharee falls. I beg 
your attention to the following observations : — 

2. By a perusal of the annexed copy of instructions delivered to Mr, 

Johnstone, you will see that the search for coal, and the inquiries connected 
with the coal, form his especial duties; whilst those entniste^ to you will be 
the transport of the coal from the pit to Dharee, on the Nerbu^a, where a 
depot is to be formed. «* 

3. You vfill therefore, as soon as possible, collect caiTiage for the trans- 
eoal from hence to Hooshungabad, on the Nerbudda, — the nearest road 

at^present through the Kaislah Ghat. 
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4. You will therefore move to lloosliungabad w^henever you think 
desirable; and you will r*()llc(*t as many boats of all sizes as may be procurable 
for hir(% and proceed witli llu*m to Dhareo, taking in coal as you pass. Should 
it be ftjiind nearer to send tlie coal to any village on tlie bank, you must make • 
the best arrangements you can (as to hire) with the boatmen ; and you will 
endeavour to make the (M)st (‘ventiially as small as possible, though at first you 
may be forced to j)ay lii^h to induce p(*ople to venture on a new speculation: 
however, I am given to understand that tlie Bunjaras will convey it from this 
at 4 annas a inaund to the liver. 

T). It will dejiend upon the iu(*ans of trans|K)rt that you may procure how 
long it will take you to convey the coal to Dhar(*e ; and you will yourself 
remain where you may think \our ser\ic(‘s cmi be mr)st advantageously 
rm])loy(‘d. 

fi. You w'ill hav(‘ the goodness to draw on Mundluisir for any money you 
may jefpiire; and you will he candid to keej) your a(‘counts distinct and clear, 
that th(* exact cost of the experiment, as far as you are concerned, may readily 
be sctlh‘d. 

7. Of course you will keep in eoustant eommiinieation with Mr, Johnstone 
wlieii he moves on to jiiosecute his s(‘arch, so that you may be able to arrange 
for the trans|)()rt of eo.il from any othm* jdaci's lie may raise it. 

8. It will he pro]j<M' to kciip distinct the (*oal of each separate pit. 

9. Having colhrted all the eoal at the de[)ot at Dharee, it will be moved, 
on the opening of tlu* iiv(‘r, towards Uroaeh ; for whieh arrangements must be^ 
made by you in communication with Lieutenant Evans, who has been 
separately addressinl hy nu*, and who may jiossibly he able to get the coal 
moved to (llukulda, or to the lluruii Pall, by contract, as soon us you report 
a sufficient (piaiititv colU'cled at Dharee. 

10. As there will be a great need of efficient siipi'rv ision, 1 have directed 
Mr. Fenwick to jiroceed as soon a.^ possible to thl'^ jihiee, to act under orders 
he will receive from you ; and you will cmjiloy him in the raising and transport 
of the coal. 

11. I need not urge you to afford Mr. Jolinstonc any as^i'iitauee in your 
power towards caiTving out the objeets of liis inquiry; and 1 am satisfied he 
will n‘ceivc from you that cordial co-operation so essential to carry out with 
success tills most interesting and iiiqiortant experiment. 

l‘i. A copy of my letter No. 172, of this date, to Lieutenant Evans, is 
enclosed for your information. 

I have, i:c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

. Resident 

Indore "KCsidency^ Camp Sonadehy February 1848. 
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" From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency^ 2Gth February 1848# 

•"Sir, 

By my despatch No. ICl, dated 1st instant, the Honorable the Governor ill 
Council was informed that Mr. Johnstone had joined my camp, and of my 
intention to proceed direct to tlie locality near wliicli coal luid been found. 

On the 2nd February I reached Bhodiir, a Jageer village in the Baitool 
district, situated in the range of hills betvycien tin; Nerbiidda and laptec. 
The road from Sindwah Ghat to Nundwara, tin*, foot of the hills, by the 
route given below, was good and easy for every description of carriage - 


Sindwah to Jeelwand • . 

. ini 

miles. 

Woon 

. 

» 

Klmrgaon 

, 11 

f9 

Bhikungong 

10 

O 

Sirwul 

IJi 

ft 

Khumlwa 

in 

ft 

Bhamgliecr 


»» 

('hiiin[)<)io 

Ki,' 

t> 

Chamah • 

lOA 

ft 

Me^MMiging 

\r,i 

ff 

Tiniboinee. 

17 

ft 

Seonee 

ini 

ff 

N iindw Jira 

H 


Bhodur. . 

1() 

ff 

ff 

Sonadeh eoal-lield 

loi 

ff 


The pass from Nundwara was .hardly practicable, for wheel carriages of 
any description, but there was nothing to prevent a road of easy slope being 
constructed at the twi^ or three poin4«s where alfuie any iinpedirneiit occurred. 

From Bhodur to Sonadeh, 1 01 miles, the path was tliroiigh a continuous 
tree jungle, level, and good. Carts are not used by any of the Goond or 
Koorkoo villages, but they might be introduced; and as the soil is good, could 
travel at all seasons. 

Sonadeh contains seven huts, and belongs to Toonia Patel, who pays Rs. 5 
a year to the Jageevdar of Bhodur, within whose limits it is situated. 

About half a mile from the village is the nulla called Bowree, a mountain 
torrent in the rains; the bed was deep sand, with pools ofwate?here and there. 
In the left bank, under a layer of sandstone (where the stream had sepured 
away the sand), coal was seen cropping out. Here it was that Coloivol Ouseley 
had discovered it ; and not far from this spot, higher up, Mr. Conybearc 
hi||jd^cavated the cojd sent by me last year to Bombay, the experimental trial 
wUclf was sent to me with your despatch No. 961, dated 17th July last. 
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In rommuiiication with Mr. Johnstone, I determined that be should at otiej^ 
Commence work. Toonia Patel and his two sons, with three more men, were 
all we could collect in the nei^hl)oiirhor)d: these, with some Bildars belonging 
to my camp (being suppIitMl with tcnils I had brought), soon cleared aWhy the 
sand, and laid bare the scam. On excavating, we found that the coal seam 
w^as 20 inches thick; that the angle was 7^®, and lay between two layers of 
shale, ea(di 4 inches thick, embedded in sandstone : the upper stratum was 
coarse-grained, and soft, .‘30 feet to the surface of the land ; the lower was coarse- 
grained, and hard. 

The coal w^e. raised burnt well, without refuse, and was pronounced by 
Mr. Johiistom* to be equal to the mam coal of Scotland, and pcrlectly adapted 
for use in Bombay. 

This result determined me to raise at least 20 tons (from 500 to 600 
niaunds), and I set to collect workmen for this pnrj)ose. Meanw’hile Mr. 
Johnstone proceeded to survey the lUMgh bom hood, so us to J’orm an opinion 
of the probable extent of the basin. 

I think f am safe in stating that the basin extends throughout the space 
enclosed by the surrounding hills, and may be estimated at 15 miles by 20; 
hut us I sluill hereafter furnish a detailed report on this branch of the subject, 
I propose coulining mysell* (or the present to noticing what has been done, 
and what may l)(‘ assumt'd as the cost of raising and transjjorting the coal 
under present eireumstanecs. 

As soon as I had put everything in train, I was eonipclled to leave Mr* 
Johnstone, being obliged to return to Indore. 1 liad intended leaving Mr. 
Keatinge with ftlr. Johnstone; but that officers services weie not available, 
and after his exauiiniition of the Nerbuddu 1 diieetcd him to return to his 
proper duties in iMinar. ^ 

Whilst with Mr. Joliiistoiu', vdy material asMstauee was rendered to me 
by Ensign Edwiirds, of tlu' 4!Hh X. I., A<ljutant of the Malwa ('ontingeiit, 
who eominanded my escort, and by Mr. iSnb-Assistant Suigeon Tranter; 
indeed, without the aid rendered by these two ollicers, our diflieulties would 
have, been mueh greater, as the presence of an Iiuro[)(*an was found to be 
absolutely lU'cesisary wliilst the jiiining was going on, the Natives being 
ignorant of the mode of woiking the scam, and the nature of the work giving 
cause to ap[)relieiid slips ; indecHl one oecurri'd, w'hieli at fiij^t was alarm- 
ing, — one man was buried uiulm' a large rock, which eamc down suddenly 
whilst w(» W(‘re at the pit, and but for our presence, most j^robahly the 
delay in (‘xtricutiiig the sulferer w'ould have proved fatal ; as it w^as, by our 
joint exertions* he was got out, and immediately attended to by Dr. 
Tranter, wlio found sex ere eontusioii.s on tlie legs, and bruises on the body; 
and by Jrppljing the proper remedies I am happy to say tlie man has quite 
recovered. • 

The panic <hus created amongst the Natives nearly a stop to tlie Wbrjk;^ 
three only appeared the nc.xt morning, — the Patel and his sous. Rowqver^ 
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Mr. Johnstone’s personal exertions, and our encouragement, restored con- 
fidence, and workmen were after a few days as abundant as ever. ^ 

It being impossible for me to leave Ensign Edwards or Dr. Tranter, and 
having no one else available, 1 was constrained to send for Captain Fenwick, 
late in the Nizam’s service, in whose knowledge of the country, of the Natives, 
and of the customs of the merchants, I had ftill confidence ; and I offered to 
him a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem, to cover his expenses. 

Captmn Fenwick at once came from Indore, and joined Mr. Johnstone; 
and, under my instructions, upon him devolved the arrangements for transport- 
ing the coal from the pit. 

Mr. Johnstone has reported that 20 tons have boon raised ; and Captain 
Fenwick that he has engaged with Bunjuras at Seonee, with whom I had 
commenced negotiations, to convey that amount to Dharee, on the Nerbudda, 
for 6 Nagpore rupees per manee of 12 maunds of 40 seers eacli. By tliis tlie 
coal will cost on the bank of the Nerbudda at Dharee something under 7 annas 
per niaund. 

From Dharee to the llunin Pall it can he conveyed by witer, before the 
rainy season, at a cost of 2 annas a maund, making tlu^ total cost to the 
Ilurun Pall 9 annas a inauiid. 

Thence to Tulkikwara, or the point at which one of the (lovemment 
lighters from Bombay can come, the cost may be 2 annas, or even 3 annas more 
per maund; so that for 12 annas a maund, or Us. 21 a ton, the Nerbudda 
coal is now available to the fioveinment. 

I shall be obliged by instructions wliether I shall raise any more coal at the 
pit, and what quantity. Work at the pit can be carried on till June next, and 
the coal brought to Dharee, on the Nerbudda: after that date, or the setting 
in of the lains, thcie may be difficulty; but as it will be impossible to work 
the coal from the bed of the river, I re(|uested Mr. Johnstone to sink a common 
shaft, and he informs me that he has commenced on one, but details have not 
yet reached me. 

Mr. Johnstone has from the fiist evinced a zeal, intelligence, and personal 
activity most creditable to him, and without which I could not have carried 
out the inquiries now reported. To Captain Fenwick, also, my acknowledg- 
ments are due, for the successful manner in which he has carried out my views 
in making the contracts with the Bunjaras. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) 11. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 


Indore Residency, 2Gth Fehruary 1848. 
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From R. N. C. IlAMtLTON, lisq., Resident at Indore, 

^ To the Secretary to Govkrxment, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency^ 2nd March 1848. 

Sir, 

In continuation of rny despatch No. 300, dated 2Gth ultirfto, I have the 
honour to forward, f«ir .submission to the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
the* anne*xed copy of a lefter from Mr. A. .lohnstorie, replying to queries 
addressed by me to him regarding ihc coal at Sonadeh. 

I have, &c. 

(Sigmid) U. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency ^ 2nd March 184S. Resident. 


From Mr. A. .Johnstone, 

To Ji. N.^. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 


Dated Camp Sonadehf 2oth February 1848. 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 13th ultimo, I have the honour to submit to 
you the result of my iiupiines on the Sonadeh coal. I have seen it in several 
plaiics in tin; Bohra rivei, and had a sk(‘tch, marking the |)laees where it is 
e.vposed, and shall give you I he measurements 1 have taken at three of the 
best of the places. The first I shall notice is the place where Colonel Ouseley 
raised some coal eight or nine yeais ago, — on tin* sketch it is first, marked A: 
sandstone 12 feet; shale II inches; coal (> inches ; shale 11 inches; coal 7 
inches; shale 4 inches. B, is a place vvhc‘re I had o])ened a few days ago; the 
measurements — sandstone 20 f<*et ; clay 3 iiu lies ; loose shale 1 1 inches ; coal 
6 inches; shale, very hard, and mixed with sand, 4 inches; coal 14 inches; 
shale 8 inches. C, is tin* iiniie we have been raising the coal from for the 
present experiment ; sandstone 30 feet; shale 4 inches; coal 18 incl^^s; shale 
‘4 inches. All tlie places at which 1 have seen coal in the Bohra river, I have 
marked with cross lines in the sketch. • 


2. The Quality of the CoaL--\t seems to me a very good coal for marine 
puiposes, and in that I am borne out by the Coal Committee’s Report on 
the same coal in the Bombay Dockyard, where they had every means of 
ascertaining its real value. Its specific gravity is 1.392, as taken from 
the .mine. 

3. Ti»c coal lies in a northerly direction, and at an angle of from 8® to 

10®, — a very convenient angle to work. • ^ 

4. The Thichiess of the Seam , — You will see, from the dimensjpns 

that it varies in tliickness from 6 to 19 inches. ^ i * 
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#6. best Mode for Warbingy it seems to me, is to ilve a number of 
shafts put down, and from the bottom work from all the four sides, driving a 
roadway 4 feet hipjh by 3J feet wide, and subdivide it into rooms or galleries. 
However, that will be much better determined on aftcT seeing the coal at the 
bottom of the shafts, and the a}>|)earance of the roof, and whether there is 
likely to be jany difficulty in ventilating the mine, or any appearance of 
explosive gas. 

6. The Transmission of the Coal to Jiomhajf. — In this lies the greatest 

difficulty: at present the Ilunjaras are rather indiiVerent about taking the coal 
at all; but a few trips would cure them I Mi|)pose. INlr. Fenwick has made an 
arrangement to ha\e the coal taken from here to Dharee for 5 Nagpoi'e rupees 
per manee, or at the rate of lls. 13 per ton. (^arts seem to me better adajited 
for the work, and there are only about thn'C mil(‘s of the road by Sewnce 
impracticable for carts: an oiillay of four or fiv(‘ thousand rujiecs would make 
a good road all the way, when the price might b(‘ brought down, perluips to 
one-half even, by the llunjiiiiis. Th<‘ price \\v pay now ouglil not to be taken 
as a fixed rate, if th(‘ coal w'crc wo.'ketl on a scjih*, p(*rhaps 2,01)0 tons 

per month. TIu' llim|ar.is would have a r(‘tuni (*argo of grain and (»ther 
necessaries for the worknu'ii ; one bullock-carl, v\ilh lour bullocks, would 
carry a ton, and mukc two trijis p(*r month, und ut the iMte of Ks, 4 per 
bullock w'^ould l)(‘ Its. S pci ton. "flic < \pcns(‘ liom iJharce to Bombay must 
be answered after the fiist <‘arao goes down the ri\(a\ 

7. The Evjmisv of Difigimj ant! ( \trrt/ing atrag (hr Cord. — At jux'semt it is 
8 annas or 0 annas jar ton. Om‘ man can dig 13 inaundH per day with ease, 
and one man is sutficient to carry away I he coal IVoin two; and they are 
paid at the rate of 2 annas iier day, — that js, (j annas for 2() mauiids of 
80 lbs. each. 

8. The Ej'tent of the Coal Jhisln. — This is a fjuestion that will refjuirc 

some time before any correct idea can be fiirmed. If I may judge from the 
outward appearance of the country, it is very probabhi th(‘, coal extends all 
over the basin between the hills, which is about 20 miles by 14. 1 have been 

round the greater jr.nt of it, hut liav(» not as yvX s(*en co\i\ in any other river 
than the? Bohra. * I would here recommend Ok* j)i*opricty of putting down a 
number of bores, not (iiily to ascertain the extent of tin* scam of coal we have 
just been woiTting, but to ascertain th(' strata to be found below ; and if the 
sites are carefidly selected, a very correct idea may be formed of the whole 
basin. Theie is a well at Dharee at |)rcsen< ncaily full of water, —in the month 
of May it is nearly dry: I have directed Mr. Fenwick to examine it, and 
see if there is any appearance of coal. It is about 50 feet deep. There is 
another at Bohra, also nearly full of water: that also I have requested him 

,to see when it gets dry, and bring away a s|iecimen of the rocks passed’ 
through. I attach a good deal of importance to the putting down of 
bores, as recoiftmended above: upon that will depend, in a great 
the value of that basin. You will see by the dimensions .1 
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surface coal. • 

9. I am not prepared at present to give anything like an estimate of the 
machinery necessary: tliat will depend a great deal on the quantity of water. 
I should tliink, for the present experiment, that one pair of hullocks, and the 
common frame used for drawing water from the wells, would suit all require- 
ments: the expense of putting down shafts will be better ascertained after 
we get the present one finished, wbi<*h is grnng on rapidly. Should anything 
else appear to me worthy of being brought to your notice, I shall not fail to 
write you before leaving this. Tliorf! is one great difficulty we labour under 
at present, that is the price of the grain, which w'onld be overcome if the 
works were carried on, on a large scale. It sells here about 30 per cent, 
higher than at Sew'iiee, althougli tin; distance is only about 30 miles, and causes 
a great deal of dihcoiit(‘nt among the worknum. 

I have, &c. 

Camj) Sonadchy 2ljth February 1848. (Signed) A. Johnstone. 


From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secuetary to Uoveuxment, Bombay. 

Dated 3rd March 1848. 

I have the honour to submit a Report from T\Tr. A. Johnstone, in which he 
notices having found another coal-field, at Mardim])ore, the seam of which is 
2 feet 4 inches. The angle is great hut tlic coal Mr. Johnstone con- 

siders superior. It is situated still further from the plain of the \"alley of the 
Nerbudda, and from Dharee, the place of embarkation, than Sonadeh. 

I now beg to submit an estimate of the pn)hahle cost of working one sliaft, 
and the probable out-turn ; and to solicit tlie orders of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, wlictlier operations shall he continued or susjiende.d. 

The cost of working one shaft for twelve months will be Rs. 6,3l)4 ; the 
out-turn is estimated at 10,920 tons of coal ; which w'ould give a rate of about 
9 j annas per ton, or about an aniui for 3 maunds. 

It will he impossible to dejit iid upon the Bunjaras for the transport when 
the working is large: in the first place, daily loading and unloading would 
break tl\e coal and in the second, it w'ould be found cheaper to cut the road 
where had, and to have carts. 

The road need only be made an easy fair-weather track, such as a four- 
bullock cart wdth a ton of coal could travel. 

I have traversed the country, and speak confidently,— that thbre is not|iing 
to prevent carts being employed, except just in the height of the r||ins^jIrMl 
Spnadch to Dharee, on the Nerbudda, where, I am of opinion, |he 
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te stored^ and floated down the river as far as possible, wIiicK in the rains may 
be, below Tullukwara, to where the sea-going craft may be able to come up, and 
up to April as far as the Hurun Pali, from whence carts, I apprehend, would 
be found the cheapest carriage. 

An estimate of the cost of carric%e must at best be guess-work, until actual 
experiment affords certain data. 

A four-bullock cart, at the rate of Rs! 4 a month per bullock, would be 
Rs. 16^ and this for two trips per mensem would make the carriage of the coal 
Rs. 8 per ton, and the total cost on the river bank Rs. 8-9-4 per ton ; to add 
for the carriage to Ilurun Pall Rs. 6 per ton, and Rs. 6 thence to the sea, will 
make the coal Rs. 20 a ton ; but it must be borne in mind that the carts and 
boats will make something in the return trips, and that when an organized 
system of communication is established, and a return hire obtained, the cost 
of the coal will be reduced. 

I shall, therefore, be obliged by instructions for my future guidance. 

If operations are carried on, Mr. A. .lolinstonc must be directed to remain 
at Sonadeh, and his salary dctcrmin(‘d. lie will rccjuirc two assistants, — one, 
Captain Fenwick, on a salary of Rs. 200 a month ; nnotlicr on Rs. 200, to 
superintend the depots at Dliaree ami irurun Pall, — with l(*hs than this number 
the work could not be properly super! ntiuidcd ; and a Native establish- 
ment of three Karkoons on Rs. 20 each (Us. 00), and ten Chupmsccs on 
Rs, 40, — in all Rs. 100, — will also be required. A Native Doctor should 
be added. 

I need not point out the advantages which will result from the port of 
Bombay being independent of foreign supply for its coal, or the profit to the 
country by the expenditure of capital in the very centre of a dense, unin- 
habited, though fertile tract. Sooner or later a railway must extend from 
Bombay to Delhi : its first portion will be to the Nerbudda, which must be 
crossed, I think, at the Dharce falls, the locality and bed of the river being 
peculiarly favourable at that place. 

The entire .bed of the river is bUsalt: the stream, after passing over near a 
mile of^ this hard surface, precipitates itself down a chasm .cut in the basalt 
bed abdut 40 feet, as I have endeavoured to describe in an accompanying 
sketch; then forces itself round the hard basalt through a passage about 60 
yards wide, the sides of which arc precipitous basalt; — over this a bridge 
could be thrown with case. Hence, by the Bauglee (jhat, the ascent to the 
. table-land of Malwa can, 1 think, be attained at a favourable gradient, as far, 
at least, as my examination enabled me to judge. ^ 

The finest iron in this part of the country, not very inferior to the black main 
of Scotland, abounds on the right bank of the Nerbudda, in the vicinity of 


Dharee, at Chandgur, Kautkot, and along the lower hills. Specimens of 
tbis^I procured on the spot ; and I will take an early opportunity of send- 
with those of the coal, shale, &c., to the Asiatic Society’s 
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I have just had a Report from Mr. Fenwiok, by which His Honor in 
Council will be able to appreciate some of the difficulties we have to overcome 
in getting the Natives to take up a new trade, or assist in carrying out the 
experiment. 

• I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 


From Mr. A. Joitnstonk, 

To l{. N. C. JIamilton, l^sq., Re -.ident at Indore. 

Dated Camp Mardanporey 2Hth Fehruary 1848. 

Sir, 

Just as I was starling from Somuleli for this place, tlie da^ bcfoic yesterday 
at 3 P. M., flu* Jhinjaras arrived (300). There is pleiily f)f coal lo load the 
whole of them. I exjiect by tlie time 1 get 4)ver to Somnleh, this morning, 
tliat the coal w^ill hi* off. I have* secui tlie coal h(*re : it lie*- at a very great 
anghi (20°), and in the direction of north-west ; the thickness is 2 feet 4 inches, 
and its sjx'cific gravity is 1 .220. It seems to me superior to the Sonadeh coal, 
if I may judge from its app(*arance. On my way to this plaec — alxmt two miles 
from llohra, and in the bed of the river Sookee, about 100 yards from its 
junction with tin* 'fowah riv(u — 1 saw some more coal, but very thin, — only 
3 inch(‘S thick, and not regular. 1 r(*eeived the account of the boring tools 
being on their way to Sewn<M‘. 1 shall send olffor them to be. sent on to Sona- 
deh, and mark a coujile of places for Mr. Fenwick to put down bores. I should 
like to have leinained hen*, toha\<* seen a fair eoniineneeinent made ; but that I 
cannot do, se(*ing the extent of country you wish me to visit before the month 
of May. However, I shall explain to Mr. Fenwick how to jnocecd wdth the 
boring oj)eration.s. I have made the shaft at Sonadeh Jarge enough to admit 
of a pair of jiunips, in tiu* event of the w'ater being too much for bullock- 
power. Then* is a small high-pressure engine lying in store in the Bombay 
Dockyard ; it was nuule for the purpose of instructing the apprentioe boys ; 
and I think the (io\ eminent gave permission for the experiment to be tried, 
but not to exceed Rs. 800; so, if it was required here, they coifld not charge 
more for it than that sum. It is about 10 liorse-pow'er, and about 2 tons in 
weight v\ithoul the boiler, A\hich would be another 3 or 4 tons. It has got 
pumping apparatus, — ()-inch pumps, and 18-inch stroke, — made for Aden; but 
was rejected on* account of their taking up 10 feet of room, when the well was 
only 2 fe(*t diamel(*r. llow^ever, xvc must first consider what a pair of good 
strong buIUicks can do. I annex an estimate I have prepared of the probable 
expense of working one pit. 

• I i^main, &c. * 

Camp Mardanpare^ 2%th February 1848. (Signed) A|^^JoHjfsTOHB. ^ 
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Estimate alluded to in 

Bullock-power 5 cwt. riused GO lbs. per min. 
GO 

300 

5 hours constant work. 


20) 1,.500 


• 7 j tons total weight per day. 

Water 5, GOO gals. - 2.> tons, to be sub- 
tracted from / .I, the remainder is 

50 

— 10 rubbish. 

40 

100 men 8 as. each 5 


the preceding Letter. 

100 miners, at Its. 4 each per 
moiitli 

Rs. 4,800 

10 men kcc'ping the roads in 
rej)air below, at Rs. 4 each. 

480 

10 men for stowing away the 
coal at the top of the pit, 
Rs. 3 each 

3G0 

2 Native overseers, at Rs. 10 
each 

210 

1 smith, at Rs. 8 per month.. 

9G 

1 ear]>cntcr, at do. do. . . 

9G 

1 bcllows-man, at Rs. 4 

48 

2 Imlincks, at Rs. 4 per month. 

9G 

1 clri\cr, at Rs. 4 per niontli. 

48 

Interest on IN. 2,000 for tools, 
^.c. at 5 ))er cent 

100 

Total. . 

Rs. G,3G4 


3.'* tons of coal per da^ . 

*26 working da\s per 

I mouth. 

210 

70 

. 010 
12 

10,020 tons of eoal. 

I have calculatod lli<‘''haft at 00 f<*ot doc*]), — it may lx* l()f(*el more or less; 
and tlu^ water, too, i'l a guess, 1 think, on the* safe side*: all the other items 
are sure calculations. Tlii^ amount would, I think, he sulKeient to work 
one pit; and the eost is rather moie than 9 annas ])c*r ton. It would be 
necessary to have a Huropean who und(*r.stood eoal woiking for a couple of 
years, to get the colliery projM'ily s(‘t going. This ealeulatioii is after there is 
roadway for 100 num to woik ; the tir.st six months, of course, the amount of 
35 tons of coal j)er day could not be raised. 

(Signed) A. Johnstone. 


From Captain ll. II. Fknwick, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident, Indore. 

Dated Sonadehj 2%th February 1 848. 

Sir, 

J[jit continuation of py letter of the 24th instant from Sewn^e, I regret to 
have to ^acquaint you that the Bunjaras whom I had engaged at that place, 
^and who arrivad here the day before yesterday, on seeing the coal, at once 
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refused unconditionally to take it up, without any reference to the terms ^f 
their agreement; declaring *that tlieir bullocks would be destroyed by the 
pricking of the sharp points of the large pieces. Nevertheless, I had four sacks 
filled, in which not more than two pukka maunds could be stowed away ; but 
when they were placed on the backs of the bullocks, two of them laid dowil, 
and all threw their loads down. It became apparent that, in the shape die 
sacks assumed when filled, the least thing would throw them oft*. However, 
imagining it to be the trick of the Bunjaras, 1 insisted on the performance of 
their engagement ; and afier an altercation of the whole day, towards the 
evening they consented to take about 300 maunds, with the view of loading their 
bullocks with less than 2 maunds each, when they started another impediment, 
tliat they would not, under any consideration, agree to unload in the manner I 
pointed out, — that is, by lilting the sacks from the backs of the cattle, and 
placing them carefully on the ground, so as to prevent the pieces of coal from 
breaking, turning almost into povvd<*r by being roughly thrown down, accord- 
ing to the usual practice with grain, cotton, &c. This olyection on their part 
I have not been able to overcome, and the Naik has absented himself without 
intimation. The tone assumed by the Bunjaras induces me to believe that it 
will be ditficult to induce them to carry the coal at all, at any rate so as to 
secure its delivery at Dharee in the state necessary to render it of any value. 
I have deemed it proj)er to lay the above before you, for your considemtion 
and future orders. Should I, however, succeed In making the Banjams abide 
by their agreement, and secure the object desired, of placing the coal at 
Dharee in a proper condition, 1 shall at once take advantage of it, and address 
you proni|)tly on the subject. 

I am noli prepared, from such inforysation as I possess at present, to say 
whether it would be practicable to emph>y caits;butl fear not at a rate to 
bring the cost within the limits pointed out in your instructions. They could 
only be loaded at Nundwara, to which place pack-bullocks would have to be 
employed ; and the diHicuIties and impediments abovementioned would thus 
far still exist. The hire of a four-bullock cart from Sevvnee to Indore is 12 
Nagpore rupees, and the load 20 pukka maunds. What it would be from 
hence to Nundwara I am unable to form an opinion just now. I bag leave 
respectfully to add here, that the want of a Ilindec writer prevents my com- 
municating with, and procuring assistance and information froift, the Native 
authorities at Sewnee, Shahpoor, and other places. 

The Bunjaras now here declared their intention of taking the route by 
Bordah and Sewnee, declining the one by Pophlia, Suiigasun, and Hurda, 
decidedly. * 

As soon as I am enabled to come to a definite conclusion with die 
Bunjaras,, 1 shall have the honour of addressing you again. 

I have, &c. ^ 

(Signed) R. H. Fi^wrdK 
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From II. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretaby to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Re^dencj/y \Qth March 1848. 

In continuation of my despatch No. 34/5, dated 3rd instant, I have the 
honour to fbrwaixl copy of a letter friun Mr. Fenwick, daUnl 4th instant, 
repoi tii^ having persuaded the Bunjiuas to take the coiil; and of unothei fiom 
Mr. .Johnstone, dated 2nd in«itant, reporting haviiif^f found a route practicable 
for carts, requiiinj> but a triflinij outlay to make it easy and |;ood ; also of a 
fuiiher letter dated 7th instant, fiom Mr. Fenwick, which has just reached me. 

I have, kc. 

(Signed) 11. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency^ \Qth March 1848. Kcoident. 


From (Japtain 11. II. Fenwick, 

To R. N. C. IIamilcon, Ksep, licsidcnt at Indore. 


Sir, 


Dated Sonadeh^ \th March 1848. 


In continuation of inv lolt(»i tof tlic 28th ultimo, I luive now the honour to 
report that the Bunjaia iN aiks iclinii(‘d \esteiday . and I have at last prevaded 
with thenJto take up tlie coal, vvliudi is now Imuii^ |)a( k(‘d in their sacks. I 
hope to he ahh* to see tliein off to-nionovv. Wli.it (|uaulity tlu^y will he able 
to carry, they cannot tluMuselves say at jh esent. I shall not fail^ write to 
you ai^ain lai the suhjei t in a day oi two. ^ 

It is necessaiy I slamld a( (|uauit you, that after consulting with Mr. John- 
stone, who left this foi i\luki«ii on the inoinin '4 of the Isti^istant, I resolved 
upon accomp.inj ini* the Ihinjaia hullocks myself to Dharee, takinj^ witli me 
the eleven liildais and thiee Sunotui ashes now employed here, to ensure the 
careful loading and unloadin;; of the sacks. 1’h(» Ihmjaras could not be in- 
duced to^niove without iny dom<^ The clej!;i> in|ji; ot the shaft will therefore 
be suspended till my letuin. We have gone down to 13 feet, and are now 
working in a Iks! of sandstone. 

I have also the honour to acquaint you tliat Mi. Johnstone, on leaving this, 
placed in my hands an older from Captain S|K‘ne(‘ for Co.’s Us. 300, on the 
^ Sewnee Tuhseel, which I doubt not will be duly realized. 

» In conclusion, I beg to inform you that I have n^iw with me one of the 
Residency Chuprasees, two peons from Shahpoor, and the two village peons 
whom I entertained at Sewnee, at Us. 4 a month each. The carpentiy, biack- 
amitbi dnd bellows-boy shall be left here to prepare timber for supporting the 
shaft to the sandstone foundation, which is at 9 feet froix^the surface. 


March 1848. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. H. Fbmwick. 
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From Mr. A. Johshtoxe, 


To K. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 


Dated Camp Gowasingy 2nd March 1848. 

Sir, 

I have got good nevv^ for (oot that I liavc found a bed of coal, for I am 
now in the centre of hasultic rocks), but I have found a good road, for the 
coal, where carts may jj^o all <h(i way to Soiiadeh. 1 made notes of the road as 
I passed along, and I arn (d‘ o|)iinoii that a good cart-road can be made for 
Rs. r>()() ; in fact, the road is ah eady made, w ith the exception of two ascents near 
Sonad(‘h, about 13 miles to the w(‘st; — ;it present there is only a footpath. The 
ascent is about I in lo, aiul ‘JOO fe(*t long. All llu* rest of the road is like a bowl- 
ing ground, — a (i'W fin rows hcie and there, that v\outd rccjuire to be tilled up; 
and all along the road tiu're arc lots of small olones, varying from 2 inches to 6 
inches diainetcM*; so you might have a beautiful metal road very cheap. From 
Sonadeh to IN'epliali is 11 mil(‘s (F think); from TV(*j)liah to Sander about 6 
miles, — this is the place w'hei(‘ we joined tlu* naitf)ol cart-ro.vd. From there 
to Gow^asing is about b niil(*s, and in that distance there are only two ascents 
of any iinjiortancii. Th(»y seem about 1 m 18, — a very good angle for a 
<*art-ioad, and in c.ijiit.il older. The^e ascents are ojiposite Sowdighur, which 
we passed on our right about half a mile. I sent the Shewpoie Chuprasee 
with a note to Mr. IVuwick, advising him to eome this way vvit|i the coal, 
it being a much belter load, sboiler than by Ibirdow, Nimdwara, and 
Sewiiee. Thcie is plenty of \\at(*i all along the road every couple of miles 
or so, and lots of grass. I wish you had gone hy this way instead pf that 
miserable road betwxH'ii Ihirdow and INmidwaia. The only thing to be 
said against this route is tin* want of supplies, — nothing to be had but grass 
and water. 1 lcft>Soiiade!i at (i a. m. on the morning of the 1st, and arrived 
at Momhia, about a quarter of a mile past Peepliah, at 11 a. m. I had 
stoj^ped a good many times on the roa<l, and walked mostly all the way. 
Left Mcnihia on the 2iul, at lialf-past five, and arrived here at 10 a. m. I 
shall make a short march to-morrow of 8 miles to a place called Kudassee, on 
the road to llurda. F^om there 1 am told there is a good road to Muki*ai, 
and provisions to be had. If we get this road opened, the rftte of carriage 
will be much reduced, and we should be independent of tliese Bunjaras, who 
seem to be rather troublesome customers to deal with. They were still 
holding out when I left; but Mr. Feuvviek had made up his mind to take% 
his whole foreT;, and })rocecd along with them, and let the shaft stand for a ; 
time.^ i 

I shalklie at Mukrai the day after to-morrow, and shall write you from that^V 
place, if I should •;ee anything worth bringing to your notice. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. JoHNBTO|fB« . 
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From Captain R. H. Fenwick, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Sonadeh^ 1th March 1848. 

Sir, 

In coutinudJtion of my letter of the 4th instant, 1 have the honour to 
acquaint you that I leave thits to-morrow morning with 402 inaunds of coal 
on 220 bullocks, and hope to deliver it at Dliarce in about 20 days, in the 
state it has been packed here. 1 jiropose taking with me eight Hilda rs only, 
and leaving here the llesidcney Chuprasce \Mth three Siingturaslies, three 
JBildars, and the artificeis, to go on with the shaft. The Riissid peon from 
Shahpoor remains here, the other I shall take with me us fur as llurda. 

I shall have the honour of addressing you as I pioeecd, to keep you informed 
of my progress. I shall take the route reeoinin(»nd(‘d by youiself, and since 
examined by Mr. Johnstone, und found to be lar prtdeiable to the one by 
Sareeam and Nundwaia, both as to th(‘ iev< Iiu'ss o( (he load and convenience 
of water; but it is qiiiti' a desolate tiaet foi inoie tlian 28 miles. 1 have 
however [novuiod liusbid foi m\ paity h»i that distaiiee. 

I ;nn, A.t*. 

(‘^igiud) R II. Elnwick. 


Mahinl. 

l"rom A. MvLir, Es(|., ('luef Secy, to Covt., Bombay, 

To 11. M. C. lIvuiJ.roN, Esq., Besuhmt at Indoie. 

Dated 4<7i April 1848. 

filR, 

I am directed to aeknowl(‘flge the leeeipi ot your letters Nos. 300, 334, 345, 
and 367,<latcdiespectively 2()ih Ti binary, and 2nd, 3id, and lOth ultimo, with 
their several enclosures, icpoi ting the lesult ol tia investigations lately made 
in the coal-beds m the vicinity of the Nerbudda, ami to convey to you the 
thanks of the llonoidblc tlu* (jovernor in Council for the e\ertions you have 
made on this occa-^ion, in a cause which, in its ultiniat(‘ results, may be of vast 
importance, not only to the public works at this Pr(‘sidency, but to the steam 
laarine, and to the progress of railroads in Western India. • 

* 2. The Honorable the Governor in Council desires to afford to you all the aid 

, in the power of the Government. At present its means are limited to the 
services of Mr. Johnstone, and pecuniary assistance. 

The Governor ii^ Council is pleased to allow Mr. Johnstone to remain 
to fR]^>eciiitend the coal-mining operations, and requests that he may be 
, ponmtltod to accompany the first convoy of boats laden with coal to Broach. 
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Mr. Johnstone being a civil engineer, his sicill in many ways will prove ^of 
use ill rafting the coal down the Nerbudda, erecting cranes, &c. ; while 
(lerhaps liis geological knowledge will lead to the discovery of mines nearer to 
the river than those now rojiorted on. 

4. It will be intirnat(‘d to the Coinniandor in Chief of the Indian Navy, 
tliat the Governor in Coiineil trusts, tliat considering the nature^f the service^ 
he will not feel the. want of Mr. Johnstone until the time when he may be 
ex|)(ic1(;d here in (*harge of the first cargo of coal ever floated down the 
Nerbudda. 

f). As the ehtimat<j of eliarg(^s w'hieh you have submitted is based on 
speculation in a matter o(‘ vvliieli, as y(‘t, very little is known beyond the 
existeiu‘e of supe.rior eoal, tin* I loiiorabhi the (governor in Council is jileased 
to |)lae<! at your dis|)osal tlu; sum of Us. I (),()()(), to he expended as your daily 
iiiereasiiig evjierifMice may dictate; and recpujsts that you will he so good as 
to furnish an account ol the outlay. IIis Honor in Council would simply urgO 
economy, and the necessity of gradually feeling your way ; seeking for other 
coal-h(‘ds nearer the riv(‘r, lower down, and avoiding more than simple 
clearance's for laden carts and cattle to |)ass ovim, for fiitme discoveries may 
throw in the r(*ar the |>r('sent h(‘ds, and on the close of the season it will be 
easy in the calculations to make allovvanees for bad roads, &:c. 

t). 1 am to inform you, that there being wo immediate wfuit of coal in 

Piombuy, you need not on that score hasten your o])erations ; and to suggest 
(should your local experience' and inepiiries Ixnir out the views of Ifis Honor in 
C/Oiuicil) the formation of nuigazine'S on the river, floating the eoal down 
according to its statej from de'pot to depot, thus acepuring an accurate know- 
Icelge of the rivi'i* in all its Ix'ariiigs and [leeuliarities. 

7. 'Hie salary Mr. Joliiistoiie may deserve, in addition to his fixecl pay, the 
flonorahle the (iovernor in Council is pleastul to leave to you to decide; and 
trusts tliat it, and all other charges, will be defrayed from the Rs. 10,000 above 
sanctioiKid. 

H. The Governor in Council instructs me to suggest to you, that it might be 
well now to consider the proprietorship of the soil where the coals ar^j found, 
and the best means of leasing or otliervvisc obtaining a right toVorkthe 
mines; and to reejuest that you will be so good as to give some information 
on the tolls and customs which Chiefs on the banks can levy on tlie coal in 
transit; such statistics being necessaiy to enable this Government to lay the 
matter in a complete form before the Goveriinient of India. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. Malet, 

Chief Secretary. 


Bombay Castle, Ath Aj)ril 1848. 
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Fipm R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency ^ 31 si March 1848* 

I have the honour to report, for the infi^nnatiou of the Honorable tlie 
Governor in Council, the arrival of the coal at Dharce on the Nerbudda, 
whence it will be sent by water as far as it is possible to Hoat tlie boats at this 
season of tlie year. I exj)cct, however, that tliey must be unloaded near the 
Hiinin Pall, and the ejal sent from thence to Mokroe, or near to it, by carts, 
there beinjif a good cart-road in that quarter. 

JProm Mokree the coal can be conveyed by water to the ])Iace where apattimar 
or other vessel of small draft may be sent from Bombay, for its conveyance. 

If the SualiCy or other small steamer, (‘ould be sent from Botnbay, with 
orders to proceed up the Nerbudda as far as the d(‘|)lh of wafer would 
allow at this season, some certain information and finds as to the cajialiility of 
navigating the lower course of the river n ould be obtained before the mon- 
soon, which would serve as a i»uide in future despatches. 

Having in my several Pepoits endeavoured to |)luc(‘ all the facts before Ifw 
Honor in Council, I beg to offer the following proposition, supposing it be 
intended to work the Xerbudda c‘oal-fi(*lds with a view to snppljing the Go- 
vernnient demand at llombay. 

To work" the coal mines, the following establishment will be necessary:-— 
A Superiutondent. This must be a praidical man, conviM’sant with coal-mining, 
and the management of the workmen at the pit. Th(‘ Chivernment could not 
select a better or more fit person than Mr. A. Johnstoiu*, who has j)roved, by 
his exertions, his (pialilication, and who has a zeal and an interest in the work. 
His salary should be Its. bOO [ler mensem for two years certain, from 1st 
January 1849. 

Mr. Johnstone should have under him two Ajqirentices, to be selected for 
their qualifications, and to receive each Ils. 60 a month. 

This would be a sutlicieiit establishment, eflicicmt to superintend all works 
at the pit; and to this must be added workmen according to the subjoined 
scale lor every shaft that might be sunk : — 

100 Miners, at Its. 4 <Sch. . . . Us. 400 


10 Bildars, at ditto • • • • 40 

10 Men to stow coal 30 

2 Native Overseers, at Rs. 10.. 20 

1 Smith 8 

1 Carpenter 8 

1 Bcllows-man 4 

2 Bullocks, hired • 8 

I Driver 4 


Total.. Rs. 522 
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For the transport of the coal from Sonadeh to Dharee, Mr. Johnstone hhs 
found an easy and practicable cart-road, which being repaired after the rains, 
the coal could be brought cheaper and safely to Dhai*ee. 

For. the superintendence of the tianspoii department, there must be one 
superintendent, with two assistants. 

The local costs of supei intendeiiee would then be Rs. 1 ,000 per mensem, viz 


One Superintendent at Ks. 600 

Two A ppi entices at Rs, 50 100 * 

One SujHM inteiident at 200 

Two Assistants at Rs. 50 . 100 


Total.. ..Rs. 1,000 

Ca])taiii Fenwick would havi* the general <*liarge of the transit department, and 
his two assistants lie availabh* fbi moving with dcspatche*^, or for being located 
at,suc]i places as expel icnciMUtiy hercsittci point out as rcfjniiinj, their presence. 

It is f<)r the Goveinineiit to deteiinme whctlier opeiatioiis shall commence 
as soon after tin* lainy ‘reason as possible; and if so, to intimate the number 
of tons of coal that shall he laised : 20, 0(H) tons could be raided and sent to , 
Bombay next year, and a much largei cpiantity if the Government should 
direct. The cost of ilic coal at the pit may lie estimated at 9 annas a ton, or 
Rs. 11,250 for 20,000 terns; tliceost of carnage, as soon as there is a certainty 
in the employment, will fall cousuleiahly, and be still lower when^ the return 
trade is eieuted, by which buck hue foi caiiiuge will be saved; but even if a 
ton of coal weic to kM the lost season Rs. 20 m Bombay, the money would • 
be w'cll laid out, tbi by the existing means of supply the Government have to 
pay 02 a. tW. a ton, winch at 2s\ the iiipee is Rs. l()-4-(); and this, it must 
be borne in mmd, is in time of peace, when fioight is low, and there is only 
ordinal y sea iisk to be c*oveicd. 

I beg to .state that I have given older s to eontmiie sinking one shaft at 
Sonadeh, the exjiense being about Rs. 100 pei mensem, and that I propose 
continuing this work until tlie ^Mting in of tlie lains. 

I do not yet de.spair of finding eoal m the vicrnit} of Bang, in a locality on 
the right bank of the Nerbudda, no great distance fiom llurun Pall. •Should 
coal be there found in (juantitios, a^^d of a good quality, half the cvpense of 
transport will be saved; but at present I ara not able to speak with any 
certainty on the subject. 

I beg to recommend Mr. A. Johnstone to the favourable notice of Ilis 
Honor in Council. He is at present labouiing under a severe attack of fever, 
brought oil from* exposure, but is convalescent. His exertions have been im- 
wearied and incessant; so have tliose of Captain Fenwick, and who likewise, I 
hope, will J^e considered to have earned Uie approbation of Government. 

I have, &c. ^ 

• (Signed) R. iS. C. Hamili;Pn, 

Indore Residency, 31^^ Jlfarch 1848. Resident 
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Marine DfiPAHl'MENr. 

From A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 

* To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indoi'e. 

Dated 26^/t April 1848. 

I am directed to acknowledp;e the receipt of your hotter No. 438, dated Slat 
ultimo, ‘with il^ enclosure, and to observe, that luy letter No. 544, of the 4th 
instant, anticipates in many respects the wishes expressed in your present 
communication. 

2. The Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy will, I am to inform you, 
be requested to tak(* measures to carry out the \ i(‘ws expressed in the 3rd 
paragraph of your letter. 

3. Mr. Johnstone having been sent from riUro|)e for a specific purpose* by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, tln‘ floiioiahic* the (lovernor in Council 
cannot, I am to stat<', uitlioiit their p(‘imiNsioii, (‘omply with your request to 
place Mr. Johnstone’s services at join disposal foi two jears from the Ist 
January 1849; but Mr. Johnstoiu* iiiaj lor flu* pi (‘sent, and pending orders 
from the Home (ioveimnent, i<‘main in tlu* \'alley of the N(‘il)udda; and in 
the interim the stiong recoin inendaf ion of (*ov(‘inment will be submitted to 
the llonoi-abie Court, that tlu* si*ivic(*s of Mi, Johnstone may be devoted to 
the coal-inininu undertaking for the peiiod indicated, 

4. Though iindoiditedly the (h'lnaiid for Neibudda coal by this Govern- 
ment may become uigeiit, the I iouorabh* tlu* (loveiiior in (^)iincil would 
confine himself to simply asking you to fee*] your way ; the mon* so as you 
anticipate finding coal at Haug, near the liver at I Inrun Pall. If coal from 
the Nerbudda can he liad in abundance, and at a reasonable rate, the demand 
of Government foi it will be almost iiiiliinited. I am lh(‘icforo to request that 
you will not relax in your opciatioiis in the present sites, while seeking for 
others lower down the river. 

6. In supersession of tlu* iiistrnetions contained in the 3rd paragraph of 
my letter above alluded to, the Honorable the Governor in Council directs me 
to request that you will pass the coal to Hrciaeli, or wherever the Commander 
in Chief of tlje Indian Navy can arrange fur its reception, under the care of 
Captain Fenwick, who should thence return to the mines, or wherever you 
may desire, in order to raft more coal down, and become well acquainted with 
, the navigation of the river ; but this His Honor in Council would leave to your 
judgment. • 

} 6. The Honorable the Governor in Council requests that you will convey 

? to Mr. Johnstone and Captain Fenwick the acknowledgments of Government 
) for the services they have rendered. • 

I ^ I have, &c. 

, • (Signed) A.*Malet, 

jRmiasf Castle, 26tA April 1848. Chief Secretaiy. 
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From the Government op Bombay, 

To the Honorable the Covut of Directors for Affairs of 

Tin: IJonuhahle East India Company, London* • 


Honorable Sirs, 


Dated Bomharfy 25th April 1 848. 


Wc have the honour to forwaid, for tlie information of your Honorable Court, 
copies of our pioeoediiu's, iclalive to an experiment now being made to obtain 
coal from the Vall<*y of tin* Neiluidda. 

2. In DeePinixT last, we b(*<» to state, the Resident at Indore requested that 
the services of Mr. Joliiislone, an Kngineci of the DtX'kj aid, might be placed at 
his disposal, to collect information lelative to ccitain coal-fields found netu' the 
Nerbudda ; and suou<‘stcd that lie might be allowed foi his travelling expenses 
Its. 10 pci diiuii for four oi si\ months. 

3. The Sujieiinfciuh'iit Indian Navy having repoited that the services of 
Mr. .ioIinstoiK' could he spaied, h<' was direi Uxi on% the 22nd December to 
proceed to IndoK*, and tlie tim(‘ of Ins (h^timtion at that plact was left to the 
discretion of Mr. I familloii, th(‘ Resident. 

4. In th(‘ latter end of‘ Fehiuarv, the Residcuit reprirted that he had visited 
a plac(» ealh'd Sonadeh, in company with Mr. Johnstone, and dibcovered a 
seam of coal 20 inelus tliick, lioiu which he had eaiused 20 tons to be raised, 
and ho|)ed to be abU* to lay it down at Tullukvvara, on the bankb of tlie Ner- 
budda, v\henc<' it e<ui leach the sea, at the late of 12 annas a maund, or Ks. 21 
a ton. lie fuithei stated, that to aid in the tiaiispoit of the coal fiom the pit 
to the point of bhipment, he had engagi'd the sitviccs of a Captain Fenwick, 
late of the Ni/.anfs seivice, at an e\peiis(M>f 1C. 100 jier mensem. 

5. On the 3id March, Mr. Jlamilton coimminieated to us that he had 
found another coal-ficId, at Mardaiipore, a place more distant from the point of 
bhipiiient than Sonadeh, tlu* scam of which is 2 feet 4 inches thick, and the 
coal superior to that found at the last-named plaei*. 

6. Ill soliciting to be informed whether the experiment should be con- 

tinued, the Resident siated the estimated cost of working one shaft ftjt* twelve 
months would be Rs. 0,304, the out-tuiii of which might be e.sti mated at 10,920 
tons of coal, being at the rate of m annas per ton. * 

7. The Resident furtluu’ observed, that except in the height of the mon- 
soon, eaits can be used all the way from Sonadeh to Dharee on the Nerbudda, 
where the coal can be stored, and in the rains Hoated dowm to the Hurun Pall, 
from whence it ran lie conveyed in carts to Tullukwara, or the place of shipment 

8. In regard to the portage, tlie Resident observed that the cai;t*”hire to 
the bank.of the river would be Rs. 8-9-4 per ton, the carriage from thence 
to Hurun Pail would be Rs. 6 per ton, and from thence to the sea Rs. 5 per 
ton, making the coal cost Rs. 20 per ton at the place of delivery ; but thi^^ he* 
trusted, would be reduced when an organised system of communtcatioix 
established, and retiun hire obtained for tlie carts. 
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9 . If the operations are to be carried on, continued Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Johnstone must be directed to remain at Sonadeb, with two Assistants on 
Rs. 200 per mensem, and a Native establishment of three Kavkoons on Ks. 20 
ea!ch, and Chuprasees at Rs. 40 per mensem, with a Native Doctor. 

10. On the receipt of this Report, in view to afford all the aid in our power, 
we allowed Mr. Johnstone to remain to superintend the coal-niininj^ operations, 
and requested the Resident to permit him to accompany the fir^t convoy of 
boats laden with coal to Broacli. Wc placed the sum (»f Us. l(),()()0atlhe 
disposal of the Resident, to he evpendcd by him as his e\p(‘ri(‘nce mi^ht dictate ; 
care being being taken that all the expenses incident to the evjieriment \\('ie 
covered by that sum. 

11. At the same time, we succ^ested to the R(‘sideut the formation of coal 
magsiziiies on the banks of the river, as also tin* floating of the coal down, 
according to tlie state of the river, from dcjml to dejiot, by wliich an accurate 
knowledge of the river would he acquired. Wc also !(*(|iu*sted the Resident to 
consider the proprietorship of the soil where the coal was found, and the l)(*Ht 
means of le«asing, or otherwise ohtuiiiing a light to woiking the niiiu^s ; amd to 
report as to the tolls and customs uliicli duefs on the* hanks of the n\cr could 
levy on the transit. 

12. On the JHst Maich, the l{c.sidciit infonned us of the iirrivail ofa hatch 
of coal at Dlurce on tin* Ncihudda, and iccjuesti^d that a snuill stcann'r might 
be sent, with oidcis to pioiecd up tin* N(*ihudda as far as the d(*plh of wat<*r 
would allow, hy which ((utain infoiination could Ik* obtained as to the. 
capability of navigating the* l(»wci <*ouis<‘ of the livcr hefoic* the* monsoon. 

13. The Rcsid(*nt also suggested, if it were iiit(*nd(*d to work the mines to 
supply the (lovciinncnt demand foi coal, that JVIr. Johnstone should ho 
appointed Su|)cniiten(l(‘iit, with a salary <)f Rs. fiOO jier mensem for tw'o 
years certain, fiom the 1st of January 1849; that Ik* slioiild have under him 
tw7> Apprentices, on Rs. oO each, to su|H*rintcnd tin* vvoiks at tin* |)it; and for 
each shaft that nxight he sunk an establishment of miners, &.C., the aggregate 
of whose pay sliruild hi* Rs. 322 pei* montli. 

14. For the superintendence of tin* transpoit department, the Resident 
further proposed, that ('aj)tain Fenwick should he app(/mtf*d Superintendent, 
on a salary of Rs. 2i)0 jicr m(*iisem, w^ith two Assistants at Us. 50 each, which 
will make the proposed local cost of .su|>(*riiiten(lcncc Us. 1,000 per month. 

15. In concluding his Report, Mr. Hamilton staled that he had given 
orders to continue sinking one shaft at Sonadeh, at an expense of about 
R8. 100 per month, and that he did not despair of finding coal^near to Ilurun 
Pall, in which case the expense of transport would be reduced one-half. 

16. We have instructed the Commander in ("hief of the Indian Navy to 
act in accordance with Mr. Hamilton’s wishes, and wc informed tliet gentle- 
manly that Mr. Johnstone having been sent from Europe for a specific purpose 
by^ur !^onorable Court, we could not without your permission* comply with 

■i^request; but that, pending the receipt of your Honorable Court’s instructions, 
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Ml*. Jolinstone might romain in the Valley of the Nerbudda. We wov?d 
now strongly reconiineiid to your Honorable Court to allow Mr. Johnstone^s 
services to l)e devoted Ui the coal-niininjr undertaking for the period indicated. 

17. Though undoubtedly our demand for Nerbudda coal may become 
urgent, and almost unliiuit(‘d, \\v liave simply requested Mr. Hamilton to feel 
his way — the nion* so, lie uiHi<‘i|)ates finding coal at Baug;^ aqd that he 
would not relax in his operations in th(‘ jiresent sites, while seeking for others 

lower down the river. • 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) (iKonoE Clkuk. 

„ Wii.Mu oiijiY Cotton. 

.. L. 11. 

„ .1. V. WiLLOrOHDY. 

Uomhitjf fV/.s7/e, April IS Is. 


I'rom li. IS. (y, llvMif/rov, l*!s(j., Kcsidcnt at Indort% 
To the Seciiutauy to (lovniiNMEM*, Bombay. 


J)afr/l Indore liesideneyy 21th April 1848, 


SiH, 

I have tlie honour to staU*, for the information of the Honorable the 
(ioveriior in that the ( oal under eharge of Captain Fenwick reached 

(Miilvulda, luit far fiom tlie Ilunin l^all, on the 20th; and that measures have 
been tak(Mi to store it there* unlii the \(M-I)udda riM*s suHiciently to allow of 
laden boats going over tiu* rapuU below the lluiun Pall. 

2. ('’hikulda is a post of the Malwa Bheel ('oip^, and a eajutal place for a 
depot: there is a bungalow theie, oeeasionally oeeupied by Wilkie, 

the Bheel Agent, when on duty at Burwaiiie, the godowns attached to which 
are available. 


(Signed) 

Indore Residenctf, 27th April 1848. 


1 have, &•. 

B. N. C. Hamilton, 
Resident. 


Fn>m (\iptain Fenwick, on Special Duty, 

To H. N. Jlk II V Ml ETON, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Chikulda, 24th April 1848. 

Sir* , 

I received your letter of the 13tli instant, on board at Akbarpoor, at 3 A. m. 
of the 17th,* and also the official instructions. I beg you will accept my 
unfeigned thanks. 
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4n mentioning to you now my arrival here at 2 p. m. on the 20tli, I liave to 
apologise for not apprising you of the same earlier. The only excuse I shall 
plead is, that I wished to look about me a little before I addressed you. On 
making inquiries, I learnt that there was not water enough in the river for 
laden boats to proceed tollunm Pall; in consequence, I forthwith set about 
landing the coal, and storing it up in an eni[)ty godown attached to the 
bungalow at this place. The next day 1 was occupied in thtj above work, 
and by. the evening loO bags wore housed. The 118() bags arc now in the 
godown. Yesterday morning 1 left this in a small boat for llurun Pall, to 
examine the state of the river, and that fonnidahlc obstaeic, personally, and 
aiTived at the llurun Pall (a distance of about ir> miles) at II p. m. In several 
places in the river there vi’cre not more than (> inches of water; and over some 
of the rocky passages, my boat, empty as it was (for 1 had no baggage at all 
with me, and only two Bildars, one (.'hnprase<i, and one servant), liad to he 
dragged, I may say almost lifted over; lad(Mi bouts 150 feet by o, with 
rnanees, cannot float fr(‘(*ly in less than IS inelies of water. I jiassed the 
night at Dhurmai. 

This morning at b o'clock I piMceedc'd in tlie boat to evaniine tin; falls 
below the Pall, — these being the serious obstae b's, and not flu* Ihill itself. 
There are three rapids with falls at tlu‘ir heads, at the distance* of about 
a quarter of a mile fioin the Pall, and 100 yards from (*aeh other. TIu* first 
has a fiill of about t> feet in 150; tin* second of 0 feet, and the third of 4 feet; 
and the force with which the water rush(*s against pro)(‘i*ting jiointed rocks 
on either hand of a eh.innel not more than 10 or 12 feet wide, renders the 
passage extremely dilHeult aiul dangerous, —I might say impracticahle in its 
present state, hhiipty boats may be let down and dragged up, its is the ease at 
Sasradana; but this could not b(j done withhuleii ones at all. A cluimiel to the 
left hand, falling into the prineijial one on the right, about one mile bfdow the 
Pall, forming tlie ishuul called the llurun Pall Bheet (Bhcet is an island), was 
pointed out to m--, and examined ; but it has no oiithit at this time of the year. 

From the above, and un<ler many eonsid orations, I think Ohikulda should 
be the sjiot sel(‘ete(l for a depot. 

I sailed from fluniri Pall on iriy return at 10 a. m., and came here at 3 p. m. 
with a brink westerly bree/c. 

I beg to inform y^ui that 1 lost no time, on my arrival here on the 20th, in 
making inquiries after carls to lie liired to take the coal to Tullukwara, intend- 
ing to dispatch two or three of them, agreeably to your directions. I am sony 
id say there are no carts to be hired ; but the authorities at Bui-wanie and 
Chi^lda have offered to procure a couple ff)r me. As soon as they are forth- 
coming I shall load them, and accompany the coal tr) Tullukwara and Broach, 
and then return by water, if it can be done ; otherwise by the hind route. 
Ra^ba Balkishn, Native agent at Burwanie, produced Bunsara Naik to take 
|o Tullukwara, under engagement to pay Rs. 6 per buHock, or Rs. 2 
I need not add that the Naik was at once dismissed. 
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I should have been quite ready ami happy to have visited Baug, to Iwk 
after coal, and superinteml tliose occupied in searching under your instructions, — 
the heat of the weather would iH»t have been in my way in the least; but I 
am j)roinis(;d the eaits by tr)-morrow or the next day, and as this is the 
primary object just now, I shall postpone my trip to that place until my 
return, which, I trust, will la* agreeably to your intentions. 

In this place I cannot hesitate in coinciding with yourself in respect to 
the Sonadeh works. I do not think they emdd be carried on satisfactorily, 
except under hhiropcsin supervision; and the person employed should be, in 
my opinion, a prof(‘ssional and (‘vpc-rH^nee.d engineer; — an intelligent Native, 
however, could in Ihi* m(‘an tiriu* go on with tlu‘ .shafts ti> any depth, jiLSt as 
th(;y do with sonic* of tlicur wells to 100 fc(*t, and even more. I beg to submit 
for your infonnation a copy of tin* irin(h‘c l(‘Ut*r which I sent to lluri 
C'hiiprascc from Muiidlaisir, through ('Ujitain Sju^nce. If you could conve- 
nuMitly send a cooley-load of good c'ountr^ gunpowder to >onad(di, it would 
inatcM'ially help in fonvarding the* sinking of the* jiit. I had some samples 
jiroeuK'd from lloodah ; but it was veiy bad, and it Cjuite e.scajied me to 
scMid for some from lliirda. The Simglurashe.s midcrstaiid blasting roeks 
[K'rf(H*tly. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) It. II. Fenwick. 

2\flt April IH tS. 

I\ S. --riu* Kaiktum has just conn* in from Bang, and .says he had not been 
able to trace aii) thing ol coal unywhere. 


Froiii If. N. C, Hamilton, I^>q., llesident at Indore, 
To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Dated Indure llvaidennjy 3rd May 1 H4H. 


Sir, • 

( have the honour to forward, h>r submission to the Honorable tlie Governor 
m (\uineil, copy of a Journal on the jiassage from Dhar to Hurun Pall, kept 
hy (^aptain Fenwick, in charge of the boats laden with coal. 

2. Oa plain Fenwick had jiroceeded from Chikulda, with two carts laden 
witli 48 muunds of coal, towards Tullukwara, and has reported his arrival *at 
All Bajpoor on the 30tli, and his expectation to reach Tullukw^ara onor about 
the t)th instant. 


• * I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton,^ 

* R|sideaL 

Indore ReMcncy, ord May 1848. 



CAPTAIN FENWICK’S JOURNAL, 

Alluded. to in the foregoing Letter from Mr. Hamilton. 


Date. j 


K nines of Villiiges or 
Hu])ids. 

1848 



April •fith 

.. 

Dharee 

» 

01 

Kiiigayethtur Tiir Ra- 


31 

pul. 

1 

j 

9> 

1 

. . 

tf 

1 






«> 

i 

J» 

•• 

Ihikutgiir 

IJ 

oi 

Cliota (’liokee Tur . . 

91 

01 

Kotekhera 

99 

Oi 

Sillunec 

• 




03 

miles 

April Cth 

• 

2 

BvroiipnrunTur . . . . 



Oukcijcc. 

„ 


Mundhata. 

,, 

04 

Markundee Tur . . . . 


02 

Kooharce Tur 

99 

01 

Bhallarow Tar 



‘ t 

0» 




Remarks. 


The boats being laden below ibc falls, were 
loosened from their moorings at sunrise 
on this date. 

Not diih(‘idt ; there is a good sandy hcaeli 
or laniling-plaee In're on the Ponnssa side, 
hilt the jungle must he cut for five or six 
hundred }ards from the road to the land- 
ing plaee. 

l)eej» water the whole way ; detaehed rocks 
in the river, hut not dangerous. At 
Kuinlatiir, r> leel water, with had roeksin 
the ehannel. This is eon.sidi^red oiu* of the 
worst places between Dharei* and Miin- 
dluita , laden boats are let ilown with ropes, 
and empty ones draggisl np. 

\ iiaiTi^v [mssagi* near tin* right hank; 6 
fei*t watiu*; il(‘ta(*hed covered rocks here 
and theie, to lu* carefully avoided. 

Deeji water ; ruins of Kinehgur on the 
right hank, and junction of the Kumair 
river. 

A fine large, broad, deep pool all the way ; 
rocks here and there. 

A rock in the middle of the river, the point 
just appearing above the water. 

1 feet water ; not dillicnlt channel ; narrow 
jiassage ; boats more than G feet beam 
could not ])ass without great danger ; 
laden boats an* let down with ropes, and 
c*m|>ty ones dragged up. 

A deseited village, on the left hank. 

Some rocks from above Kotekhera, hidden 
under water ; to he carefully looked after. 

lly the Natives, o kos from Dharee. 

1 feet water ; passage narrow, with three 
turnings ; diiticult for laden boats, which 
arc let down with ropes, and empty ones 
hauled over through small outlets, with 
less than 1 foot of water. 

4 feet water ; narrow passage. 

Ditto ditto ditto. * * 

, 4 feet water ; considered, and is, a very dif- 
ficult one ; extending for •more than 100 
yards ; laden boats arc carefully let down 
with rones. 
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Date. 

Distance 
111 Miles. 

Names of Villd^cs or 
llapirls. 

Remarks. 

IH4H 

April tith 

4i 


• 

A very deep and broad pool all the way front 

>f 

OJ 

(ylioaria Tur 

Kothar (or Kothowii) Ghat ; some hidden 
rocks here and there, but<iot dangerous. 

1 feet water ; rocks in the channel ; passage 

»» 

O', 

DhcTin (jrliat. 

narrow, as usual ; Chorar river jgiiis here 
on the right bank. 

>» 

li 

Kh(*in*i‘ ( I lull. 



1 

Mtlak Klicirnl .... 

A Goojir village, on the right bank. 

>* 


Katgiiiirn Tur 

TliK rapiil extends about (>00 yards, and is* 

if 

Oi 

Diinlay Sur 

studded with rocks; channel dangerous; 
between d and j feet water; laden boats 
let down with rojies. It must in the pre- 
sent slate of the ri\er Ik* always diiiieult. 

Ti'niple and Dhiiriunsala, on the right bank. 

if 

Oi 

Alliafi^niini 

On the left bank; one Ihnmia; fow'ls pro- 


l-’J 

inilrsj . 

eiiralile vMth tronblo. 

!1\ the Natives, fi kos from Sillance. 

April 81 li 1 

, 1 

% 

f S(*(*nialn ...... . 

1 N. n.— It uppfui'H ti) me, from the pwsent state of 
tli(‘ n\er between l^hun'eimd Allia^anm, that 
l)oar^ of iiion* than (> f(‘et hi*ain, 1)0 or feet in 
lenjfth, uitli feet w ater hides ; flat bottom; 

tli<‘ bolfom side plunks of one hcooped out 

thuh [ ], would be the only ones that could 

be j^em'vally ii'»i‘d. During tho very heiglit 
of the n\er in tlie monsoon, 1 think no boats 
eould live at some of the places, wherewiost 
dang(Toiis whirlpools and high w'aves must be 
lormed. The boatmen eorroboiifte this opinion.] 

Right bank. 1 .Inst below Goromookh Dhu- 

(Siinsrt). j 

iTokra 

I*illunii:ur 

Left bank. J rinnsala. 

j» 

1 

Left hank. 

5» 

, . 

Kupas Tur 

Right bank. 

ft 

oi 

Waki'c Tur 

feet water , 8 feet ehannel in the middle ; 

ft 

1 

f Krian 

\KliApiuiii .. . 

numerous roeks on cither side, w’itli one 
foot water o\er them; the boat struck 
eonstanlly. 

Right bank. * 

Left bank. 

if 

2 

Sangoor 

1 N. lb— 'Hie Rapid Wnkeetur mav be said to extend 
almost the whole wu} , chaoncl in some places 
not more than 8 fi*ct wide ; in some parts very 
bud , onl;^ 1 foot w'uter over tho rock.s; boats let 
dow n w ith ropes. 

Right bank ; Oomattee left bank ; fine 

>f 

1 • 

Knwere 

broatl and deep pool. 

Left bank ; broad deep pool the whole way ; 

99 

Oi 


Sitokce and Kowreea right bank. 

Rapids the w’hole w’ay, very diificidt and 
dangerous ; in several places not more 
than 1 foot water over the rocks, with 
which the bed i#8tudded. ^ I 

300 yards, 6 feet water, but dangArdua from ' 
hieh waves; side rooks, and a fall of 3 fett.^ 

* • 

o • 

Surkai’ce Tur 
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Sato. ; 

Distance 
n Miles. 

Names of Villages or 
Rapids. 

1848 



April 8th 

.. 1 

[hikawan 


oi ] 

Uhuiidwarra Tur . . . 

>• 

Oi : 

Mundana Ghat .... 


7i 1 

nilcs 

April 9th 

, , 

. . . 

*• 

01 

Mundana Tur .... 

*9 

1 

Puthrar 

99 

1 

Bbutvan 

99 

2 

Soolgauni 

99 

n 

Miiiidlaisir . . 


12 

miles. 

April 13th 

1 



. . . • 

99 

J or 2/, 

• 


■'H 

niilos. 

April ijth 

.. 


99 

1 

Misrudniia Falls am 

99 

• • 


1 

mile. 

April I6th 

, . , 

.... 


oi 


99 


. 

99 

01 

. 

99 

Zallimpore 

99 

o’l 


99 


Tutkotce 

99 

1 

. 

99 


Snssungnum. 

99 

• • 

Manwa Bhdtur 

0 

" 0 


j 


Rcmaiks. 


Left bank. 

5 feet >\atcr ; in one nlaoc very bad. 

Left bank ; ]i}eran rigiitbank. 

I ko<», according; to Natives, from Alliagauin ; 
left at ] 1 A. M., arrived at smisct. 

Left jMundana Ghat at sunrise, and arrived 
at Mundlai^^ir at t i*. m. 

Extending; liOO yards : channel in some places 
H feet wide , ‘J feet v\atcr. 

Uig;ht hank , Nag;a\\an left bank. 

Lett hank. 

Uocks all the \\a\, and shallow in many 
jdtiees. 

In innn\ |)la(T«< \er\ shallow, with rocks the 
w hole w J>iit now here dang;erous, thong;h 
ver\ tedious for laden boats, studded also 
with low ^lass islands. 

Evening; at Mvliesur. 

Shallow, with rocks. 

Eiiie <hep pool, and broad. 


Ia cuing; at Sasiadana. 

Eine deep, l)r()ad pool. 

lAteiid for about lOOvards; several falls of 
.'1 ami 1 feet , channel 8 to 10 feet wide; 
very had rocks in the channel ; empty 
boats h*t down with ropes, with great 
ditbcultv. 

Left Sasradana at 12 o’clock, and arrived at 
Akharpoor at 5 i». m. 

Channel narrow and deep , it would be very 
had, I think, in the ranis. 

Channel wideiinig to 100 yards; 18 inches 
water at one place ; boats lot over. 

Broad jiool , not very' deep. 

lioft hank. 

Deep and broad pool. 

Right hank. 

('haiiTiel between rocky islands. 

Channel 8 feet ; 4 feet fall ; 2 to 3 feet 
water; very bad rocks on .either hand. 
The boats were half emptied, and let dowi} 
with ropes, and men holding on each side ; 
re-laden at the bottom of^ the rapid, 30 or 
40 yards. The rapid winds along for 30 
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# 


Date. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

Names of Villager or 
llapifls. 

Remarks. 

1 

1848 

April 18th 

01 

Bilkcsiiorc Pagoda . . 

()ii the ])oints of Dhurmapoorpc Bheet 


> 

Dlmrmapooroo . . . 

•(island). 2 niilos long; right clmnuel dry; 
loft chioniKd a liroad pool, (i fe(‘t deep ; a 
rook in the niiddlo, opposite the temple. 
Bight hank. 

$9 

. . 

Khooj Niiihler. 

(lood })ool * C foot water. 

99 

0.i 

KhoojaHnn 

>9 

01 

Burreoa 

Loft hank ; good pobl ; jhow jungle along 

99 


llnthimwar 

the light hank. 

Loft hank. 

99 

Binkutc 

Right hank ; ]) 0 ()l all the way to (his. 
Shallow rapui^ for o(10 yards ; lioat dragged 

99 


linthnnwnv Tiir . . 

99 


(rliutniora Tur 

o\or the loose stones in several plaoes. 
rallfif.'l foot ; 7 foot passage, and very had; 

99 

0] 

1 

(ihntniora Plial . . i 

boats lot down with ropes hold on onoh 
hank ; i i‘o(‘t water. 'I'liis rapid is culled 
(jihatiiiora Tor. 

“» hs't water. 10 f(‘(‘t ohaiinol ; a fall of 2 


t 

0'» 

1 

li‘i‘t . htials lov\(‘rod ()\(‘r with haniboo 
polos \t*r\ de\ton>nsl\. 

Ko('k> islands and shallows. 

%% 


Kiiiitaiiraiuit 

Rnrlit hank. 

99 


N iiiidgainii 

Lott hank. 

99 


lioolirauiii ... 

Riglit hank. 

]f 

. 

Ihihaininigaiiiii . . 

Loft hank . river studded over vvifli rooks 

9> 


\Vi>liuaiiatli Klnni . . 

and low islands ; shallows all the way. 

INiol, with rook} Islands. 

99 


V iiarnnv passage* along the loft hank ; a 

99 

■< 

MolwijMir ... 

small rapid with 1 feet water ; rocks in 
the ohaimel. 

Right hank ; a small pagoda; good pool the 

99 

Oi 

\uktia-Ivc-lMial Tur 

whole way, witli some rocks hero and there. 
\of had ; feet water ; 10 feet ohannel. 

99 

"i 

i 

Deep jiopl ; Ohiklee li ft hank. 

99 

Oi 

. , 

Bad na-ks ; some* under water, some just 
appearing above ; (i foot water, with a 
slight stioam. 

Man liver joins hero on the right bank ; 

99 

Oi 


99 



j)ool, with locks here and then*. 

! \ lupid, With rocks and loose stones ; 2 feet 


Oi 

Xceiiila Tur 

water. 

Bail rocks in the channel ; boats let down 

99 

o . 


by tiie hand ; 2 feet water ; channel 8 feet. 
Broad, deep pool. 

99 

\ulvvar(*e 

Left hank. Deb nudee joins here. 

99 

, , 

Ruthwa 

Right bank. 

99 

U 

Lohaoa 

Left bank. 

99 


Mullungaum 

Eight bank ; broad deep pool all the way. 

<**99 

H 

Koirr ce 

Left hank. 

99 0 

Burdha Bazong .... 

Right bank ; deep and fine broad pool the 


m 

miles 

whole way. 

6 kos according to the Natives. 



Duto. 

DistUTHH 
in Miles 

a ,\ain<> di Villa^^es or 
. ]{U|U(ls. 

Hemarkfl. 

J8IS 

April Jinh 


.... 0 

Left Kinnoc* at 7 p. m. ; arrived at Laliana 

»» 


« 

15m <la at j p. m. * 

Pool, with siuikon rocks, and rocky islands. 

>* 


, 

Ditto ditto ditto.* 




ihrii hank. 



Siirujjp.ifira . 

|{iu:li( liank. 




Itni r i*o\cn*(I with sunken rocks, and rocky 


0} 

( 'rnr ... . 

islands , deep cljaiiiul in sonic places, 
and 2 IVel water in others; intricate pas- 
^aae, hot not dani:;eron«5. 
riM‘ same state of* the river continues. ► 

\ er\ wimliti*; and had ehanm*! for .*500 yards ; 
111 one )ilaee I.") inches water; boats led 
over h\ tlie hand. 

\ Idiiif, Iii^h, isolated rock in tlie middle 


()j 


of the river, l.*>() yards below the rapid. 
Left hank. 

»» 



A small rapid. 

>» 


Oonllimnia 

hi-iit hank. ^ 




Shallow continued. 

A very shallow part; 9 inches water; a 
ehuniiel had to he made, by removing the 
loose stones Irom the middle, and piling 
them up on eai'h side for IfiO yards, to 
dev'pen the stream to In inches, when the 
hoaN were ilragged over. Half the day 
taken up in the aiiove work. 

Vno. her shallow , (i inches water ; the stones 


01 




1 

\ 

« • • • 

I ('moved a^ above, and a channel formed 
of 1.") niches depth for '50 yards. 

\t .iOt) vards another similar shallow, over- 



! 

come in the same way. 

V Ind ra|>id ; to he worked through very 


(M 

1 

l)mlll■r^^a^Ta ... j 

cantiousK, though deeji, the channel being 
verv narrow, with rocks, 
l^'ft hank. • 

,, 

1 

1 

Pi>oI full of rocks nmler vviitcr, the boats 


( 

[u)llata 

striking on them coiistai\^ly. 

Left hank. 

,, 

. 1 

L\vilvhoira 

Uight hank. 

1> 

M 


Uoi'ks and sh.'illovvs, ami deep channels; 

1» 

1 

liMlmiia llunla ] 

iiitrie.ate [inssage. 

Left hank. 

11 


HMiiurla 1 

Uight hank. 


T) 1 

iiilcs 

i kos by the Nativ'es. 

— 'riic laden boats require 18 inches of water " 
to float freely. The largest lamt is 31 fiiet long, 
and less than 5 i;et wide, laden with 2| Mneart. 

• 

Left Lahaua Burda at 7 a. M. ; arrived 

April 20tli 

• 

1 

• 

1 


Chiknlda at 2 Pr M. 


— # 

Date. 

Distauco 
in MiU^. 

— 

Names of Villagt's op 
Kapitki^^ 

1 “ 

llemarks. 

* 1848 
April 20th 

1 

■■■ ' ■ 

\chota, ric;lit bank. 




Pool, with rocks here and there. 

)> 

n 


Fine dt'ep ])ool ; some locks along the left 
hnnk.^ 
higlit hank. 


Ekulara .... 

>y 


( )v 

L(‘!t hank ; a ferry here ; n lope of line 




(amariiul trees. 

.")()0 > irds ; dangi'rons hidden rocks, with 

>> 

1 


some of their points just appealing in the 
middle (d the river. 

Good pool. 



I\aAAMi(‘c 

hank. 




'^h.illow , ‘J feet water ; studded with rocks ; 



kcnniina Tur (Ikav- 

iio re*::ul.ir ehniiiu I. 

500 vaiil> ; 2 teit wat(‘r; deejicst channel 


ij 

sjjjipi jI). 

with hail nxd.s m the middle; boats 
(‘onMnntIv strikin'.; on them ; Jn one 
place the hoat" wcie lit d mn with ropes, 
''li.'Him, with rocks and loo^e s(oii<*s the 


CuM 1 . 

whole wav ; boats c'ontiiiuallv striking oil 
tin m. Tin. re is ii ford heie. 
hank. 

9f 

Oi 1 
. . 1 

l\ < |»]<mI!i lit 0 hank. 

. . hliallows. 

II 

Donn kliiil Tur .. . 

A \er\ had ra)>id , In incdies water; rocks 


1 

1 

1 


m the ehannel, agam‘'t wliieh the current 
inches with gieat force ; a fall of «'J feet ; 
boats (hag»:e(l over, some loose stones 
being remove d. 

Shallows and rocks ; 1 o inehes water in some 


. . 1 

Illiahoot 

pi lees. 
ficft hank. 

1 1 


/(jwlionr . ... 

liight hunk. 


Oi 1 

1 

1 

• . . • 

A had sunken reiek in the middle of the 

• 

B 

* 

river; one of the hoat<« got on it, and was 
nearlv rolling over , the rest of the river 
a fine hioad pViol, with .0 or (i feet water 


01 


g< lUTa’I v . 
pool , hit water. 



Ku‘^ra\\atli 

Lt ft hank. 


'll 


ilocks and .shallows ; eliunnel between irre- 


Clnkulda. 

giiLir low rocks, ke. 


8.1 

iiiilrs 

i kos by the Nathc.s. 

April 22n(l 



Left Cliikiilda in a boat 30 feci by^4J feet. 

ff 

H 


Pool ; 0 to 8 feet water. • 

59 


BilUicira 

Left bank. 

• ^ 


i 

4 feet water. • 




Shallow ; 18 inches water. 

M 

, , 


Ilocks. 






Date. 



1H18 



Lprii 22nd 

i’i 




>» 


Xandganm 



Kajyerklicira 

a 

o.i 

it 

>» 

(ij 

•• 

ly 

O.J 


y> 

oi 


^y 


Kutora 

ff 

oi 


yy 


... . 

yy 

<'i 



. . 

'^onevvnl .... 

yy 


Kiirninja 

yy 

u> 

... . 

yy 


... . 

yy 


Kolral 

yy 

yy « 

• • 

• • • 

yy 



yy 

yy 




yy 

yy 

01 

Meijiiaik Tnr 

yy 


.... 

yy 

H 


yy 

01 

Gowha Tiir . 

yy 

oI 


yy • 

Oi 


• 



yy 

. 

■ . . • 

yy 

•Oi 



Remarks. 

— < 

• 

A ‘Nniall rapid ; I foot ^\ater. 

SlialloAv in soirio ])laccs, with less than I foot 
\\a<cr, little rapids and rocks. 

Loft hank. 

Ilijrht bank. • 

Shallow tiio whole way ; boat shoved along ; 
in M)iTie places not (i inches water ; sandy 
lied all across the river. 

V nie(‘ lillli‘ j)ool , feet water ; no rocks. 

hocks scattered all acToss the river, wdth 

iiicgiilar (‘lianneiN of 1 and feet water. 

A hed of rock.s , narrow ehainiels , 'A and 4 
f(‘et water. 

hi\er spread with rocks; a si null pool ; 4 
feet watei. 

L(‘tl[ bank. 

V tine broad, iIcc]) jiooL 

hi\er spr(*ad with lo'v detached rocks; 
channels Ix'tw een ; dceji water. 

'fhe same as abo\e. 

L(‘ft hank. 

Ilighl bank. 

l'’ine deep pool. 

V small bed of rocks in the middle of the 
river , dangi'rons. 

Hight hank. 

Pool eontimied. 

Ooree niidec |oins here, on 1 lie right hank. 

IN)ol eontimied. 

Hocks on the nglit hanrl. 

J feet water, low, sniikin, 'nn I some appear- 
ing ; rocks spre ad all ou’i. 
inches wat(‘r , full of rocks in the (‘hannel ; 
.senrcelv anv p.is.sage at all. Thi‘ laden boats 
could not have h(‘(*n got over, a fall of ,'l feet, 
small old pagoda on the rigjit hand, 
exactly opposite the fall , my dioat was 
htiTaliy lifted over. 

Another similar rapid, but not so bad. 

Goce nudee joins here, on the left bank. 

Deep pool; two or three rocks just above 
the water. 

4 and o feet w'ater ; bad rocks in the 
channel, and at its outlet. 

A small rnjiid ; 9 inches w'ater ; no regular 
channel. 

Bluff peak of the first hill on the immediate 
banks of the river ; right hank. 

Fine deep and broad pool. ^ 

Pool continued ; Ihnken rocks ; some just 
showing themselves above the* surface of, 
the water. 
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|M 


Names of Villages or 
UapiUs. 

Il(*mQrks. 

1848 

April 22nd 



Ruins of the Gurhcc of Deheir, on a hill on 



Deheir 

the riglit bank. 

Right bank. 


1 


Pool eon tinned ; broad and deep. 


> • 

Bceiasein Phnl 

A shallow ; stones to be removed ; not 6. 


01 

1 

Beojnseiii 

inehes water, 
lieft hank. 


1 

... . , 

Dce]>, broad pool, with nnnierons sunken 

>» 

9y 

01 

Moorgutta Tin* 

Moorgntta 

roeks ; jliow jungle on the right hand ; 
resort of tigers. 

and \ feet water; channel winding and 
had, with roeks. 
lieft hank. 


4 

Pool, with siink(Mi ro(‘ks ; shallows ; no 

99 



regular ehannel. 

Tar; shallow, v^Ce. , good for a (jiinrtcr of a 

ft 


Dhurin^ay 

mile. 

Higlit hank. 


Hi 

miles 

\eeordmg Nalixes / kos. 

April 2.‘5nl 



licft Dliunnrav at f) for the llunin Pall. 


1 

Dluirnirav Tur . 

Consideied the head of the llurun Pall 




passage, IH inehes water , had roeks for 


1 


200 \ ards. 

Small pool, with roeks ; \ feet water ; a rapid ; 

ti 



IS inehes water, (i fi‘(*t (diiinnel. 

Hner full of roeks ; deep watCT. • 

ly 

, , 

Ilnrini Pall . 

Deej) channel ; H fei*t water, enrrent not 


Oi 


strong, no fall ; fine hlnif roeks in the 
middle of tin* rixcT, one on either hand 
from the Pall. 

Deep channel between roeks, 10 or 12 feet 


(»4 


Wide. 

Deep, narrow |kio 1 ; slight current. 

k 'f 

lluruii I’nll (iliat . . . 

A fall of 0 feet m .‘10 ; passage H or 10 feet. 

" • 

« 

«* 


with projei'tiiig ])oiiited rocks on each 
side ; \rry had and dangerous. 

100 yards, rapid. 




Fall .'1 feet ; not so bad as the first, hut dif- 




ficult, from the water dashing on a pro- 
jecting rock on the right hand ; channel 
10 or 12 feet. 

100 yards ; rapid. , 




Fall 4 feet ; much like the above. 

» 

« • 

— 

Deep channel below the rapids. 

A ff 


< 

• 

Left hand Channel from Hufun PalL 
300 yards ; deep and clear. 

.rf*r >» • 


a 

Channel between rocks ; deep and clear. 

■T* ft 



Channel between rocks ; deep water. 


0^ 


Fine deep, broad ]^1 ; no rocks. 
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Dislancp 
in HIloi. 

Names of V illaifes or 
Uiijiids. 

— ■ 

Remarks. 

1S1K 

April 2.'5rd 



The bed of the river covered with low*. 

>♦ 


i 

sunken, and small isolated rocks ; no re- 
gular clianncd ; in some fllaccs 6 inches 
water over the rocks, and then suddenly 
deejj. • 

\(. at all. 

1 


At 10 A. M. rrturnccl lo Dliui iiirny, tiiid at 1 1 o’clock set sail for Chikulda 
with a fresli westerly l)i<‘e/e. Aiii\etl at 0 a. m. 


(Signed) 1{. If. Fenwick, 

In eharge of the Coal Fleet. 


I’roni II. N. C. II VMiLTON, llesident at Indore, 

To J. (1. Lumsi)cn» l'iS(),, Secy, to (^ovt., Hoinbay. 


Siu, 


Jhtlcd Itidorv Itcsldencyy 22nd May 1848. ^ 


I have tin* hoiKnir to irnnsinil, for sulmiissitm to tlie IJight Honorable the 
Coveriiyr in (’ouneil, llu* annex'd copy of a letter from (Captain Fenwick, 
repoiiing liis arii\al at Iboiu-h on tlu' 15th instant, with 48 Bengal maundd 
(about I i ton) ol‘ et»al. 

By iny des|)ateh No. 508, dated ‘27th nllimo, Ills f.ord^hip in (’ouncil w'as 
informed that a depot of coal hail been foinied at Cdnknlda, below which the 
Nerbudda was not iniMgable on tlu* *J0id ot Apiil. 

(3a|)fain J^'eiiwiek, mulei nistnietions from me, procured two carts, with 
wdiieli, being laden, he pioei’eded to Kunnalee, on the IVerbudd(J, below 
Tullnkwara. The road he found easy, and praetieable for carts; and at Kun- 
nalee, having ])roeured boats, lie continued his trip to Broach, the river being 
easily navigated in a boat of ob maunds tonnage. 

The coal has been delivered to the Collector, and Captain Fenwick will 
return to (Miikulda, coming uj) in the boat in which Captain Evans went down 
last year, with a view' to determine how' high up the river above Kunnalee 
the Nerbudda is navigable at the season of its smallest depth of winter. 

Captain I'envvick will take the coal in^ store at Cbihulda from thence to 
Broach as soon as flic river is open, and the navigation safe, and thence to 

Bombay. • # • • 

From all the information I have collected, I am satisfied that Coal 
safely be conveyed from Dharec to Broach between the months of August imd 
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December, in any qiiantity for which there may be tonnage; but that between 
February and June the Nerbiidda is not navigable. 

, As soon as a regular eoinnmnieation is opened, the return trade will go far 
to cover the cost of traii'^it, as there would be a constant supply of goods to be 
brought up from Broach. 

I ha\e, ^c. 

(digued) It. N. (\ Hamilton, 

Indore Itrsidenn/, '2'2?id Maif 1 S t8. Ilesldcnt. 


From Captain 1{. 11. Fi-nw'ick, in cli.uge of (\)al, 

To 1\. N. C. IIVMILTON, Iwj., l{esi(l(‘iif at liuloie. 

^ /hifat nnutch. With Mat/ 1848. 

This is simply to inform von that f aiii\(d Ikto M»sf(Mday, and to hand to 
you the accompanying i((Cipt liom Mi. Davus, du* Colic ctoi. 1 am assined 
it will plcas(‘ you tli.it the coal, which has heem hioiiLhi finis lai, has b(*eri 
presened, notwithstanding llii‘ callage , shdlnigs, cve I was advised by the 
Itaja of OodcNpoic to go lioin Cliiknlda to Knmialcc^, nist(M(l of Tiilliikwara, 
as boats wcic* not to be had th<*M‘, and wcMild have to be oidiicd up fiom 
KuimalcM^ at (\lia cost, and with the lo'-s ol two oi Ihiccdays; and besides, 
the distance t(» knimalcM* tiom Waini is less than to Tnlinkwara, owing to the 
reuclu*s oti^thc* iivci. I met Mi. M.inslicdd, B(»lilical Agent l{c‘\v*a Kanta, at 
Kunnalcc, and icccivcd cviiy assistance* tiom linn, (adoucl Outiam has 
acted m the kindest ni. inner to me*. He* wishi'd me* to go to Baiodti, but 1 
may not do that pist now. Mi l)a\ic-> aieC me* in every way. \ could have 
taken the* <e)al now hcie* to Bombay, as I have b(*(*ii e>jleied fieight in a large 
pattiinai which is pist sailing out, Imt (lieie is no object now. The boat 
brought down bv (\iptaiii Tuvans is beie* ; I am putting it in order, and shall 
take it uj) with me as fai as the iive'i; will admit, ami then I puipose travelling 
through the jungle to Chiknida, I hope the boats iind boatmen will be ready 
to bringUlie coal down fioni that plaee* as soon as the liver fills. My hopes 
are getting uji but the* iivei mu^the the channel ioi the coal down, and trad^ 
up. I shall be veiy anxious to go to Indoie, and pay my personal respects to 
you. I could say moie the n than by wilting volu|^es. The cost of boatage from 
Kunnalee to this has been Us. 0 (Baba ^'halicc*) ^er boat. One carried 36 
maunds of coal, the* other 12 maunds, myself, and my small baggage. 
Regarding the liver from Kunnalee, I do not know how I cfiuld better dc- 
. scribe it to you than by comparing it with the Bagbe(*ruttee and Ilooghly 
from Berhampoor to f’alcutta. The money accounts I nhallhave tl^e^ pleasure 
of submitting to you us soon as I have a little rest. 

Jir ^ I have, icc. • 

(Signed) R. 11. Fenwick, 

/ Bfm^ 16eA May 1848. In charge of Coal. 
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From G. A. Busiibv, Ksq., Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

To A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secretary to Govt., Bombay. 

Home Depahtment. Dated tite \2th May 1848. 

Sir, 

I am directed to ackoowledj^c* the receipt of your letter No. 679, dated the 
26tli ultimo, rcspt'ctiiii; certuin coal-fields discovered near the river Nerbudda, 
and rej)ortiiij2, tin* measures proposed by th<* Kesidciit at Indore for working 
them, and the* extent of aid aheady afforded by the Chnernmeiit of Bombay. 

The exj)ciim(‘nt aj)p(‘ars to tlu* (iovernor (Jencial in (A)imcil to be a very 
expensive one, wliilt* tin* ca!cula<i<»ns on which it ishas(‘d are so indefinite and 
inconclusive, that it is diflicult to leiiaid it with much confidence. 

The lionoral)l<‘ the C^ouit of Dinrtois and the Supreuu Goxernment have 
long been desirous of ascertaining the real <‘liaract(‘r of the coal mines lying 
near the* hanks of flic Nciliudda; hut as the s(‘r\ic('s of Mr. Williams, the 
Gecdogist, could not imiueduilcdy hc^ made* available fortius ])i rpose, the inquiry 
was of ncc(*ssity post|)oiied for a time*. It is not stated in your letter 
whether Mr. Johnstone is cpuilified by geological aftainmcmts to pronounce a 
judgment on the point. It do(*s not apjiear how the hatch of coal sent to 
Dhareein Mareli last is proposed to hecouv<‘yed to the coast; but Mr. llamil- 
tem’s own estimate of the cost of the coal jier ton cxec'eds the price of English 
coal in the Boiulmv maikcd. 

Under all the* eiremnstaiiees of the ease, so far as they are at present known, 
His Lordship in (^umeil must hesitate* to accord his sanetion to the steps 
which are projiosed to he taken by the (Joverninent of Bombay for the further- 
ance of Mr. llamiltoirs plans : he would desire to he put in jiossc.ssion of more 
complete information on tin* subjeet ; and I uni directed to request, tliat pend- 
ing further instructions no arrangements iiivohiiig exjiensc may be entered into, 
whicli arc not of a tmnporaiy eharaeter. 

I haxe, &.C. 

(Signed) G. A. BrsHUY, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Fort WilUaviy the \oth I\Iay 1848. 

From IL N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency, 29th Avgust 1848. 

Sir, . • • 

I have the honour to state, for the information of the Right Honorable tha c 
Governor in Council, that Captain Fenwick reports having reached Broach by 
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wat^ from Chikulda, \vith 239 sacks of coal» which have been lodged in a 
godown at the Custom House. 

Copies of Captain Fenwick’s letters are annexed ; and his Journal, as soon as 
received, shall be forwarded. Considc‘rini; the craft, — with two exceptions 
the common ferry-boat of the Ghauts, — it is not surprising that two were 
swamped. 

I have never entertained any opinion of the Nerbudda as a navigable 
stream for commerce ; yet many of the difticulties encountered by Oaptain 
Fenwick might have been lessened, and the passago of boats facilitated, 
had nautical science been brought to the aid of the experiment. 

It may be assumed as a fact, that eoal eaii be tran^|)ol•ted down the Ner- 
budda, proper j)rccauti(ms being taken, and snilahle boats j)rovided, although 
for the purpose^ of eoninieice the liver is vahieh'ss. 

Captain Fenwiclf will, 1 trust, be eoiisidtaed to ha\e merited the appro- 
bation of fioveinnieiit for his exertions. lie will r(*tuni to Bioaeh, and 
proceed to deliver the eoal now there to the authonties at the Dockyard 
in Bombay. 

I have, A.C. 

(Signed) K. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , AttyUssi ISdS. Iti^sideut. 


From Oaptain It. II. Im.nvvkuv, in charge of (’oal, - 
To U. N. (\ Hamilton, h^sq., Itesident at Indon^ 

Dated One Mile ahare llatnp, Wrd Any list 1848. 

Piu, 

This is simply to inform you that we ariLved heie yesteiday. 1 am now 
writing from on boaid, and heg you will excuse eiiors. We have met with 
serious misfoituries : we lost one boat below tiu* llniun Full, ~ it was dashed 
against a*/ock in the middle of the eliaimel, and we -^aw nothing Tiiore of it 
till the next day. Vesteiday at this place two l)o.*ts were eompletely lost, and 
a third just had time to land hei caigo. I shall not fail to send you my 
Journal from Broarh, the nioiiient I arrive there, which I exp(‘ct to do by 
the 6th. The Nerbudda from llurun Full to tms, 1 tliink impracticable for 
purposes of traffic. Some of the boatmen with me ac*companied Captain * 
Evans last season, and they say that the river was higher tlien than at present, 
and they did not meet with these difficulties. 1 cannot express to you my 
admiration of the boatmen, and I would trust myself with them always^ 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. H. Fenwick, 

* One Mile above Hamp, Zrd Atiffust 1848. Itt charge of Coal. 
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From Captain R. II. Fenwick, in charge of Coal, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Ksq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Broach f 9lh Avgust 1848- 

Siu, 

I Hog to ac(|iiiiirit you lliat I arrived here this morning at 8 o’clock, and 
immediately culled ou Mi. D.ivies, the Collector, who has kindly given me a 
room in hU Iioum*, and godemn at the Custom House for the coal, where it 
is now l)4'ing de|)oMt((l, <iii(l will he kept under mj charge. I grieve to say 
we have lost DO hags of coal. We met with aiuither .serious accident on the 
t5lh instant, ahont thus* niilc'^ helow tlu‘ Mokree harii(*r. A boat which carried 
only/) hags, with ihr Kark<u)n, and idv\a\ hiought up the lear, .‘^tl uck again.st a 
rock in the middle of flu* n\ei, w Inch is tlu*re about half a mile broad, and 
instantly filled. Luckilv, the iivei was then suliMdinc?, and it got fixed 
between two points, 'fhe boatmen swam «ishou*. Hu* Karkoon was picked 
11 ]) by a ho.it [lUshed out foi the pm pose. The n(*\t morning tlu' coal was 
taken out, and put on anothei boat, and the wreck brouglit off, and having 
been r(*])aired, Inis b(*(*ii bi ought on h(*re. If is nc^cessai} I should inform you 
that I belie\e tlieic^ is not a single* lioat of the ll(*(*t that has not at one time 
or anoth(*i; bc*en in dangc'f, bv being (*aiiied on io(*ks, or nearly swamped in the 
rapids, wave's, oi wbiilpools. The* huge boat, the* double boat, and the boat I 
was upon, have had iiaiiow es(a|K's. J^om all this, and the genoial character 
of tlie iiv(*i between the lltiiun Pall and the* Mokiee bairicT, I am confirmed 
in tiu* ojiinion that it. is not a navigable* .stream, av.iilabh* for the ])urpo&es of 
comnieicc. 

1 have, Ate. 

(Signed) R. IT. PuNwirK, 

111 chai ge of Coal. 

Broach y \)th Avgust ISdS, 


From ("’ajitaiii IJ. II. IVnvvick, in charge of Coal, 

To R. N. (y. Hamilton, Jwp, Jtesideiit at Indore. 

Dated Camp Chandore, 18^A Augjist 1848. 

Sir, 

I have not written to you since my letter of the 9th iiLstant, as I w^as anxious 
to settle wdtli the hoatinen finally before I did so. I now have to inform you 
that seven of the Mniulhiisir boatmen having returned overland, refusing to 
serve formless than one rupee per diem each, I have left the large boat and the 
double boat at IJioacli, under the charge of the Collector. The bo&t ^bich 
struck on the rock below the Mokree barrier w'as so much injured tbatit OOdild 
not be kept afloat : 1 have left it also with Mr. Davies, and requested of kiloT 
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to U^ve it sold by public auction. This «boat was an old one ; but as I could 
» get none other at Chikulda, and it being desirable that an empty spare boat 
should accompany the fleet, I brought it wiUi me. The Karkoon with 5 bags 
of •coal always brought up the rear in it. 

Five of the Ohikulda boatmen, and the boat brought down by (Captain 
Evans last season, now form the fleet, w'hich left H roach on the 14tli 
instant, aiid I overtook it on the morning of tlu* 16th at Jenore, the (/olleetor 
having kindly lent me the (lovennnent buiuler-boat to take me up so far. 
We arrived here this forenoon. We make vc'ry slow progress, although the 
river has subsided very much indeed. How we shall manage up the rapid I 
am unable to nntieipate, nor can 1 guess in how many days \vc shall he able to 
reach Chikulfla. This trip will, I trust, conipli'te the e\pgriincn<. I am not 
certain whether I shall be able to juTsuade tlu^ boatmen to conn* down with me 
again. I should like this very inucli, as 1 think 1 should make tin* voyage in 
six days. I shall not be afraid of the jiingh* fcMT until after tin* J/ith of 
September. After my letter of tin* !)tli instant, 1 li,i\(* \eiy little to say 
regarding the oligpcies in the ii\ er l)ef\\<*en linrnn I’alUnnI iMc»kive, and J 
am sorry that 1 m^ll in»t he ahh* to send \i»n niy Joninal hefbie I reach 
Chiktdda ; hut I may geiierall\ state in fliiN plaet*, that theie was scarcely a 
mile of free naviuation tin* whoh* u»iv, -I mean at a strc'teli ; and w»* 
eneonntered ditiienlti(‘s and <lang< r^ several times each day. I pliiec the 
safety i)fthe hoals whn*li esca|H‘<l destnietioii fo tin* skdl, ein*ia>, physical 
'‘trength, and cool conrag(* and spud of tin* hoatm(*n, wliose coinlni't I (*aimol 
hulficiently praise. I mas almost say, thougli, that we tiiistcd more to om 
being able to swim than to the bouts, to n*aeh thoiu*h. 

It may be neeessir> to detail heie, ff»r join iidbimalion, tin* arrang<*nn*iits 
I made to rim no lisks ncedleNNiy, c*iisnre saletv to tin* boats, and tf) m(*(*t. 
all accid<*nts, in as fir as hnmaii Jbiesight eonid I'deet it. I established 
order liv noininatint; Minl<luii, the ln*ad Miiinliaisii boat man, as chief, and 
Blioloo and Almnna of (’hikulda his deputies. I’^aeh boat w^as named, and 
direci(*d to sail in its pmjiei place.^ My boat aivvay.i took the l(*ad, and, 
according to cireiimstaiici*^, kept two or thit*e hundi’^jil yards or inon* ahead 
of the re^i. The laige boat folliiwc<l; then the double* boat; the lest in thc‘ir 
proper order; tin* empty or Karkooii’s boat bunging up the rear. I had a 
black, a red, and wliitc flag on my boat, 'fhe red lK)ist(*d order(‘d the boats 
behind me to pusli to shoi< without a moment’s clelay to the left hank ; the 
black to the right bank ; and the white* to feillow in inj track. Whenever we 
came to any difficult place.s, the herats were put to ; the h(*adman went overland 
' to examine ; after that my boat wits passed over, and if the channel was found 
piucticable, they returned and brought on the rest, my boat being kept in 
V readiness below the barri(*r, rapid, or whirlpool, to jiick up the men jn case of 
‘ a boat being lost. This jirecaution saved some of the boatmen at the rapid 
and the Karkoon below Mokree. * 

# ^ i llave already informed you that we have lost 99 bags of coal : 239 hags 

’ a* li ? 



of the present l)atcl), anjl 48 that I \^h with the Collector in May last, Ibrm 
the total (juantity now in Hioach. A circumstance which very much dis- 
tn‘ss(*(l m(‘ V as, that .ilthon»i)i dinino the ni{;ht wc had awnings put up, and 
seemed the coal from llie rain, which fell more or less every day from the 
2yth July to the 7lh ind.int, in the day-tune it was taken down, the wind 
being from the wc^twaid, and the bags were unavoidably exposed to the 
conslant Rhr)W( is ; but nioie Ihan that, — the ‘^pray flora the waves at the i*apids 
frerjuently d.islied over tlu boat fiom lie.id to st(‘ni, and drenched everything 
in it. Tlieie was no iein<*dy .igainst this. The coal in the boat which 
struck on the irxk alirivc* Ifamj), and h«id pisf tune to land her carffo, was 
completely wefted. I lo\\(*\( i, alfhonjh mneli oi the dust has been washed out 
of the iMgs, I Ih'luwe llie hnlk of the < oal has not been injmed. You may 
coneeive from tlu* above what v^ould lie the late of valuable articles of traflic in 
such boats as these. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J{. II. Fj:n'wick, 

• Ihf4:hargc of Coal. 

Camj) (liandmc^ 18/// August 184t^ 


Troin R. N. C. Hxmilton, lisq., Resident at liuloie, 

To J. (3. LimsunN, l^sq., Seey. to Covt., Roinbay. 

Dated Indore Rtsidnicf/, 21s/ September 1848. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my lettoi No. OO'^, dated 2yth ultimo, I have the honour 
to state, for the inibimatioii of the Hiaht •'llonoiable the (loveinoi in Council, 
that Captain Fenwick Inis aimed at (lukulda, having eftected his return by 
water. t 

I b(‘g to fonvaid a eypy of (3aj)t«iin Fenwick’s Journal, wliich supplies some 
interesting icgaiding the na\igation of the Nerbudda,^a river 

which must now be jiionouiiced not piaclicable for the pm poses of commerce, 
•though, with suitable ariangenients and piccautions, coal may be floated down 
during ceitain months of the jeai\ 

Should the Sonadcli coal-fields be woiked, the coals must be lodged in 
depots at convenient posititms, and moved as circumstances will admit. I 
regret much tlwit all my endeavours to find coal near Baug, or nearer the mouth 
of Hie rivei than Sonadch. have hitherto failed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

* l^ideat 

Indore Residency y 216 '/ Septeniber 1848 . 
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CAPTAIN FENTS'ICK’S JOURNAL, 

Alluded to in the preceding Letter from Mr. IFamilton. 


Milos 

12 

1 

0 


1 


2 


0 


0 

0 


0 


ToUl IS 


Furl. 

0 

0 

0} 


0 


0 


Oi 


1 

Oi 


Oi 


Oi 


29M July 1818. — Left Chikulda at 8 a. m. 

To Dhurmrac ; not a rock nor a Tipple. 

lluniu Pall , no locka in the ehannck nor any tlifTicult^. 

Kilter the Bhorcke^ ree rnpid'i. 1 Ind all the boats ])ut to on the right bank, 
and taking with me four of the best hoatnien, mz. IMiiddiiii, Bholoo, 
Munina, and another, ]iroceedod ui my boat to e\nniine the passage. 

Bhorekc\rce ; channel at the niriowest pait alxuit ()(> feet ; veiy bad, 
from the high wwes, the boatmen •^ent hack for the rest of the 
boats ; all shipped in water, the double boat the most. 

liner studded with bluff rocks, bonu' of them several feet above water, 
some just undci the suiface. Tins is a very bad passage, the channel 
in some places 40 feet wide ; waves ven high , all the boats shipped 
ill watd. 

Very very bad , high wavis, cnricnf vdv inpbl , rocks everywhere, 
anil with diOidihv nvoiddl. One of the l>oa(s got lived on a rock in 
tlii middle, otlnr boatmen hud to swim to it, and it took some time 
to get it off. 

Vcr\ bad roiks, the <bnnncl verv winding, nitricntc, and dangerous. 

Kapid , vtrv ba(i (lianml, studded witli locks , .iO fcc*t ifassage ; just 
below it a boat was dasind on a lotk, and ioinpbtd^ lost; .')() bags 
of coal gone Tin* boatnnn swam ashore, a Ihldar, who could 
not swim, was lift on tin rock dining the night, and biought off the 
next morning , could not do it in the dark of the evemng. 

l*ut to, on rocks , no village The fliet s( painted for the night ; three 
boats got down a ipiaitd of a mile , mnu and two othcis below the 
ro(k and rapid, and thiee boatb above it. 

miles b} guess. 
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3I)M July 18 IH. — Put off at 8 a. m. 

Some rocks in the chniirnl, and rapids, n verv small pointed rock in the 
miilillc of the iiver, which widens here, and becomes free from daii- 
gci , rotks on ca< b band. 

Clear and d(t|), oiil) two or tliree rocks visible, a huge barrier of 
rocks acioss Irom bank to bank , ,'JI) feet channel neai the right bank. 
Tins place* is called Kalee KvVee ; high waves ; rather bad ; no other 
]»racti<ablc channel. At •WO \iirds a bad rock in the middle, under 
water, very dange'roiis, current very rapid, and rushing on it. 

Isolated rocks all the way , channel ncjt bad, being broad and deep near 
the lelt baniv. ^ 

Clear and deeji , bluff high rocks in several places ; three channels, not 
ditheiilt , the left hauel one is the best. 

\ whirlpool, but not had at present. 

Clear. 

A rapid ; head of the Dupana harrier, and falls ; dangerous rapids, from 
the ehannel not being well marked ; very high waves for 400 or 500 
yards. All the boats shipped in water except the largt? Coat JBetaa* 
st/nher ; the double boat the most. 

A field #u the right bank, belonging to Dupana. • 

Dupana. 

A raoid. 
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TIigli waves the \Aholc way; rocks in the channel, which is 40 feet 
wide, 1 0 feet deej), as almost all the channels are just now. 

[locks the whole wny, but passage not difKcult or dangerous, being 
broad and d(‘e[). 

A rapid, hut not dantrerons ; deep water and good channel. 

Bod roeks in the middle of the channel. 

Not dittieidt. 

A rapid Ibr .‘tOO yards ; waves ; a whirlpool, but not bad just now; rocks 
under water ; ehannel broad and deep. 
l)e(‘p watiT , roek*', nninersed ami isoUted, all across ; weaves. Tlie river 
ha'< widened for the last two nnles. 

Bad rocks, some under wattT, some a]»pearing ; the channel near the 
right hank de(‘p and good. 

Kurhaee, on th(‘ hd't hank. Found the lost boat on a rock, one side 
smashed in ahoi:elhi*r; totally useless. 

VhiiiMlanee of water. 

Some roeks in the muidle of thcn\er, and near the right hank ; passage 
wide, and eas\ rijiple. 

I)e(‘p and broad. 

A liiigi* rockish land on the riirht liami, at the eoiillnenee of the Iluliice 
rixer , low roeks on the l(‘ill hand , passage broad and deep. 

('l(‘ar and de4‘j> from liank to hank. 

Vdlag(‘ and eultixation on the right hank. 

A IdniV, long roek-island near the lel‘t hank ; liroad, clear, and deep 
stream on the right hand. • 

A long range of hhiif roeks in the iniddU* of the liver ; deep, good 
ehamu'ls on eitlu'r side. 

A roek-island near the right hank ; ]inssage on the left hand. 

A harrier and rapid , laieksand waxt^saeross from hank to hank ; ehannel 
on tin* left hand, m*ar the sliou*, onlx 20 feet xxide. 

'file head and liist of the Biiei'tarn harnei , falls and rapids very very 
had , the nxer stinhled xxilh low' roeks Irom hank to .hank, and 
ajipareutly no jaissage. 

Six hags 4)feoal xxere taken <mt of the iloiihle boat this morning, and ]>ut 
on some of th(‘ others, liiarasunher taking I mauiids muie, making 
her cargo o maiu'es and 10 maiiiids. 

Put to at half-past I i*. m., on roeks ou tlic h‘ft hank, opjiosite Bheetara. 

miles by guess. 

3Ue Jufy ISIS. 

Strong enrrent ; the boats let down with ropes, hrnshing along 4he sides 
of perpendieiilar preeipiees 20 to .’H) fe»'t high, along the left bank, 
the enrrent riisliiiig towards the harrier. The barrii^r or ridge of 
roeks extends for about ,*U)0 yards, studded with rocks, soin^ just 
aho^e the water, some finder ; no ])ractieahlc channel. The boats 
were let dowai with ropes, and by the hand, knocking and humping on 
the rocks the whole way, and in some places dragged over ; 20 bags 
jx’cre taken out of RewasunA'er, and carried oxer the rocks for about 
IfiO yards. It and the double boat xvere taken over with much 
labour and difficulty, and we did not get ox'cr the work before 12 
o'clock. This passage is xerv tedious, but not so dangerous, or 
attended with the same risk, as that below the Hunm Pall, for about 
6 miles. There ropes cannot be used, nor punting be resorted to, and^ 

* the oai's arc not powerful enough to commafid the boat th|^ou^^h^; . 

w^iuding cliannels ; the current rushing on rocks on all liauds* > 
Pretty good. t * 
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.... The Beytana Ghat Barrier , — lUnids and falls. Put to on the right 
bank to examine them ; forbidding and fearful. The main 8tn»am 
is on the left hand ; eery, eery, rery bad for :i()() yards ; Ingh 
\ia>es ; almost a direct fall. Chained niy boat o\er \Mth four of the 
best boatmen to tost it , the boat nearly tilled. The laden boats could 
not haie been taken down by tliijs channel. Kxntnuied a narrow 
passaiio' between rocks for dOO \ards on the light bank. This is bad 
too, blit there is no other , it is about 18 feet wide. All the Chiknlda 
boats weie lightened of 12 inaunds each , id maunds ; 

' and the double boat 2 1 maunds , — the two latter, and two of the 

(diikidda largest and best boats, neie taken down the left or mam 
ehannel, and tom of the latter by the iiaiiow one. The latter were 
inanagul with bamboos, the toimei with oais and paddles. Hopes 
cannot boused lure. \11 shippid in watii, and the double boat, as 
usual, a good deal The light hand ehaniul is dangeious, fioin not 
being inoie tlian IS ftit widi, with jiointul, pi ojieting rocks on either 
hand. In one place thi w.nis hue toowiie \ei\ high, — almost a 
dned iiill, the watd sixd.il fitt dd p Tiu loal, which was landed, 
was lariud o\<r tl.e rocks ioi some .»l)l) laids 
1 0 Put up on the locks on the light hank, a little below the \dlage of 

Ihxtaii.i, and the lapicU, the hoiitiiidi hung knocked u]), audit 
being late. 


2 0 


miles 1)1 giuss. 
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1^/ luffust H |s — kill fioin below 11e\taimat 7 a. m. 

The M\d Idsfilldi about Jfcit simc >(stdda\ cxcning Lemming iho 
lest ot the boats moon cl, I piocccilid in iiH boat with Miiddiin, 
llboloo, Miinmii, «ind otluis, tocMunnic' the passage below, which 
appc.ucd to hi toll oi rocks and lapids. 

\t .KM) xards thcic is a pointed tock in the middle of thc' passage, badly 
situated just ahoxc the sin face, the cm rent iiishing on it with great 
fold (Id p watd, rocks, and inpicUthc* whole wii\ , clninind not well 
(bfimd M\ boat was put to, and the hcmtnnn sent hack for the 
otlu rs 

ILlilkiird , a gut oi strait between perpemhe ulai, ]ircs*ipit(>iis elifFa, 20 
and .{(t fdt high , near the right hank deep water and slight i urrent. 
^^ldth 70 or HO vurds, a n markable jmssnge. 

High locks oil cither hand, channel about l.^d) yards or so; deep 
water, a had jdace f«i whiilpool'', as tin \iUageis say. 

Sill kind, on the right hank. 

SiirkuKC harrier, and ra])id, c ailed (hthhee Ghatyi^vTar, A very y very ^ 
lery had passage , rocks across ftoiii hank to hank, some just above 
the water, some* under , the lattei nie the worst t)iily one diflicult 
(liannel, in the middle, about 10 feet wide, deep water; curicnt 
rushing , h df the day lost in liniiging the boats over. 

For 100 \ards channel from bank to hank ; them rocks; a whirlpool ; 
and thin a ^ery deep pool ; a deep broad pool , a formidably large 
whiilpool, dangerous. A single mango tree on the left hank points 
out the spot. 

At 400 }arcls the village of Sudreo, on the left bank ; a broad, deep pool. 

At .300 varcls a rapid , broad channel m the middle of the^ nver; on 
either hand very bad rocks. • * 

A village just below, on the right bank ; a little cultivation on either 
hand.® * 

Deep pool ; several isolated rocks ; cliannel deep and broad in the 
middle. 
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Rocks and ripples. 

Fur tirst 300 yards broad and deep channel on the left hand. 

Deep pool. 

Rocks on the right hand ; a rock-island, channel on each side. 

A pool. 

A had rock in the middle, just above thevater, and very little ripple to 
denote it. , 

A \iiLige oil the left hank ; a deep pool ; rocks on the right hand. 

Fi( hK on the h^ft hank. 

(Meiir. 

Rocks on the right hand. 

Nunk.'i (ihat, hnriier, lapids, &,c. — /Vry, venjy very had, Tlie boatmen 
compared it to Sali(‘bur Dunah. 1 e\aminetl t!ii» largest channel, 
wlinh IS in the eentii, in mv boat, and louud it fearfully obstructed 
with rocks, rapids, iiishmg ciiiient, and their attendent perils; waves 
pecnhaily higli, and littk whi;lpools oi eddies, the water swelling, 
and curving over the rotAs, and then tailing headlong into a deep 
tioiigh. All this extends for a (piartei of a mile, lieivasunker was 
dasln d against a rock, and ncai 1\ lost . Luckilv none of the laden boats 
came down by this channel , signals weie made in lime to prevent 
tliem. They took to the left bank, ami came through another passage 
above the shore , shallow, with rocks and waves, but nothing to be com- 
pared to th(‘ other. Put to at sunset, below the falls, on the left bank ; 
Sclukda village on the light bank, Gnnnoo Patel. 
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miles by guess ; I think it must be something more. 

2nd Avyv8t 18 18. — Left at G iW. m. 

A deep jiool. 

A bad lapid ; ehaimel near the left hank. 

A verv bad lapid and whulpoul, obliged to use ropes. 

A ]mol. 

A ver) bad rajiid ; higli waves , passage aloiu? the left liank. 

Iloeks, inpiils, and high waves, a ver\ bad passage. I came down iii 
mv boat by the lett haml ehamul, which we tound uof praetieahle 
for the laden boats ; sent back the boatmen to bring them down by 
the riglit liniid cliamiel, whieli is ver) shallow. 

Deep diding current , clear ehannd. 

Put to, to examine hi low ; rocks ev ct> w here , one of the boats, the 
Pundit y struck on a rock, and was iiearl} lost. 

The village of ("hipiia on the right bank. • 

Half the way clear, then bad rocks, rapids, and high waves. As 
usual, 1 took my boat down with Mudduii, Bholoo,* Muunia, and 
others, to cvainiiie the passage. Found thi8 one not practicable for 
tlie laden boats. The channel to the right was selected, and they 
went back fur them. To prepare for accidents, 1 had my boat ready 
below the rapid m the worst place; ropes could not be uscil. There 
•is a whirl] tool under the fall or rapid. One of the laden boats first 
coming down, struck on the rock in the middle, and at the head of 
the ehaimel, but got oft’, and was enabled to reach the shore, and laud 
the coal, liefore it tilled. Sliortly afterwards two boats, although thw 
avoided the rock, were dragged into the rapid and waves, swamped, 
and went down bodily ; nothing more seen of them. Some of the 
boatmen swam ashore, some were pickeA up by my 
young man got into the whirlpool, and we gave nim up fat IdCt 
fortunately he got hold of an oar, and being an eapeft awhoonder^ 
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landed himself low down. One of the two latter boats^ bmg imm 
water for some time, rose again to the surface, almost erecC in the 
centre of the whirlpool, and was brought to land. All this happ<med 
in the evening, one mile above Ilamp. 

61 maunds or bags of coal lost to-day ; some of the Bildars and several 
of the boatmen have lost everything they had, — pots, pans, clothes, 
&c. This morning, when leaving Selukda, the following arrange- 
ments were made, and ordered accordingly: — Mudduii was appointed 
chief, Bholoo and Mimnia his deputies. My boat was to h^ad at 200 
or ^100 yards, or more, in advance, according to c‘irciimstances ; 
Rewamnker to follow ; then the Saugur or double boat. The 
rest were imintMl too, and to come next according to tbeir appointed 
order. TlTo Karkoon’s boat, with only Ti bags of coal, was to bring 
up the rear. A red, a black, and a white flag were ke]»t to my boat, 
to make siQ:nals : on the red being hoisted, all tin* boats were to pull 
ashore to the left bunk instantly ; the black pointed to the right 
bank ; and the wliite directed to follow niy boat. 


August IS 18. — Loflnbo\o llninp at *) a. m. 

'he two boats were re|iaired, l.S Imgsof’eoal j»iif on boani tbesi^iall one, 
and 2.'1 bags on the other, and 7 bags wen* taken in ni\ boat ; the 
Saugur, or duiildc boat, was also eonsidt^rabl^ lightened. 


IT* 

V strong euneiit and wbiil|M)ol. 

halaf/oorer, called Btjgrr-ha-Phnr , — A >erv narrow passage; bigJi 
rocks on each hand , a \ei > bad and dungeious whirlpool ; very high 
^va^es; SOUK* of tlie lioats had narrow eseiipC'^. 

A nairow passage, huge* rocks on either banil ; stopped here for two 
hour*!, and sent on boatineii to examine the lajiid and passage below. 
\ >er} bael ebaiinel near the left bank ; a Mull* rock island. 

V bad rock m the middle of the cliaiuiel ; high tucks; on each hand a 
whirl|)ool. 

Strong euri cut ; a whirlpool ; a rapid; two rocks in the middle ; liigli 
wii\es. 

Hocks , rapid and wa^es ; a very bad and diirieult jiassage. 

IVepiil (’hope on the left bunk. 

Put to at ."i 1 *. M., on tlie left bank ; half of the boat which was lost 
\C6»terdu\ found here. 

miles by guess. 

\ih Avgust 1818. — hi'ft below Peepul Chope at 7 .a. M. The river has 
risen a good deal. 

Stream rapid and broad. 

A roek-islaiid on the right hand. 

liocks ill the channel ; a rapid, and waves. ^ 

[The baine as above. There arc two channels here ; some of the boats 
came down by the right hand one, and some by the left passage ; the 
latter is the worst. 

(Uear. Put to, to examine below. • * 

Rocks, and strong current in the channel. 

|A rapid ; Wks on the right hand. • 

A rapid; rocks on the left hand; culthation along the right bank; 
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0 0.', A bad lock on the hand ; the current rushing on it. 

A village on tlic nglit hand, 
j A rapid, and high \^a\cs. 

0 OJ |A had rock in the channel; a rapid; high waves ; two date trees *oii 
the left bank ; culti\ation. 

\ laigc, had whijlpool. 

0 i)\ J'nt to, to examine tlie rocky pas*,au:e below. • 

0 0} IStrong current ; a ra[nd ; r\ bad rocks in the middle of the channel ; 

haml)oo Ik uin lo ajipcar. • 

0 0\ High rock', almost u^•ro-.^ llie iivcr , ])ut to on tlic right bank, to examine 

the jn*isagi* , ( haniH 1 along the 1( It h.i ik not l>ad. 

2 0 it'hai (lianTiil along tin lejlit l).ink and middle ; \ery strong current. 

. .. \ village on tin left bjKuk , livii* lining. 

0 Oj, lioeks in i1k* midille tin* (‘hannd ; p’ I to, to examine, and allow the 

l)f).itni(n to t.iki' tin 11 * hKakia'^t. 

1 0 Hocks ia])ids, vvavi'.; verv hid. boat was dashed against a small 

])oint(‘d lock in the middle of the chaniH*] ; it tilled partiallv, heaved, 
swung round, ami plnngiMl nito the tiongii ami waves below, hut 
rot out again ; a l.idiai boat would have gone down. 

!*iit to, to examine la low. 

\ very hadimk, ami la low it a whiilpnol; \ery lonnidahle ; almost 
all the IkkiI^ i*o( into it, wiie taken lonnd and lound lor several 
times da>hed against each other, aiiil got janimed m tlie vortex for a 
niiiuite or two. 

0 ()| Had rocks and rapids; iivcr still using. 

0 oj Veiv had whirlpools, wave's, vVc. 

0 (|[ A verv had rock in the middle of the channel, and a strong current 

, rushing on it ; very daugeious. 

. . . !l*ut h>> In (‘xaniine tlie channel Ix'low. 

0 O’, \ lock on the light hand, ol no eons(M|iien(‘e. 

0 oj lleniitirul plantations, along the right hank, of palms, mangoes, and 
nialiwa trees, and cultivation, intt r']K‘isofl witli huts, the whole way- 
Two had rocks m the nmldle ol the stream. 

0 0’ Hoeks 111 the nmldle, stnmg ciiiic'iit ; pLiiitatioiis c'oiitinucd along the 

right hank, hc'longiiig to the village ol'tiimidair. 

1 0 ("leal, hroad stie.nii , |mt to, to ('xaniim' a ia])id Ik low. 

Strong cm rent , locks on cither hand, hut nut claiigerons ; river still 
1 isiiig slovvlv . 

1 0 fV/y/, w// /vr/r/ rocks ; a rapid and whirlpool^; S nrj ion barrier, &c. 

Siilpon or »^hir|ioii ; iMahadco temple on the left hank. Put to under 
Siirpoii at a i*. m. , 

1 I 0 milcb by guess ; it may be something less. •• 

.V// JuffvH IS IS, S V. M. — Vt Surpon ; boatmen attending the temple, 
'riic river has risen a little during the night ; ht'avy rain all night, 
and now c’ontiimcd. Put otf at t) v. m. Took another boatman ou 
L m\ boat to-dav, having hitherto had only three, 
iliocks ou the left hand, to lie avoided ; strong current. 

0 OJ lilocks on the right hand ; current strong. 

0 ^ OJ. lilocks ; a rapid ; caution requh’ed ; dangerous waves, and a bad 
whirlpool. 

0 0.J jRocks on eacli hand ; chauuel good. ^ m * ^ 

pagoda on the right bank. • 

village on the left bank ; palms, mango trees> cultivation, and « 
along the right bonk. 
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Rapids, currents and rocks, but not bad. 

roniinonienient or head of MoAiee Ohat Phal Tin f oi bainer, falls, &c. 

Put to, to (\aiiiiiu the pa^saire , huts palms vk( nlona: the iip:ht bank. 

Rocks all o^e^ and ac lo^s the intr , clnnml in tlu inuldle, 10 or 50 
Aards , mi\ stiong ciuuut, and high ua\cs 

Clear 

Stioiig ciiiKnt , a rofk on the iijd hind, channd iloiu llu kfl haul. 

Stiong curt mt the i^hok \ia\ , \(i\ hid luikb in the middle, chauntd 
near tlu kit h<mk 

k whiilpodl in tlu middle, latlui knmidahk , (nrieut lushi no; towards 
ro(ks on the n^ht huul , icn dingtions , imnKiuLis eddus uf bttle 
whiilpools 

Mookur Millie on tlu hit h\n 14 | 

Rocks ia])i(ls A\a\(s, nluilpools, nil \(r\ hul 

V Inigc, hue:* lock idaiid in tlu middle , m\ hoat took tlu kss chauml, 
which piovcd to Ik \(i\ hid nid d ingc tons , nhiiljKiols wans, 
stiong cuiicnt idun toimidihli Wc thought oiiisihcs in 

peril ten a nhih , lie hoit w is whiile i1 md *>{nm loimd aiiel loiind, 
lu 11 1\ idle el i)i the w i es mel \\ is eh i ed tow nils some links on 

the luiit liMid ind )ii t e s( pm d h\ i t w 1 ( iiom In mg dished to 

puces 'i lu hoiliiun isjHeidlv Hholoo >Nl)i\\(d gie i( e ne i \ anel 
|iies(iue et i iiiiel and e \|ie it in s'* outlie oeeiieii 'J Ills eoohuss 
w is (omplete niiiiieneel in th iirniiMuiit d oi ei with a ti w lust 
stioUs ill the p i ill lie k ,m the h I oi (h ho ii olt i torn a rock, 

wlieh Ml e\|i I I it \ ill n inpo ihle to inoi I Pill te> on (be* 

1( If hu k \ll 111 olh i h > 11 * 1 X 1 f/nj f i leid into tlu ruj:lit 
li iiid ( h lime I whunluekiU pioxidtoh not >> h ul, ^ol downs ilih, 
an I p it to on th it h t I 

Ui\ I sUidKd wi h i> 1\ ehmiuls, (unent riishiiij; tliiougli them, 
wiih *'hii( t I ( (lU KHf fit t It tool oim tniie to ui ikc aselcc* 

tioM In tiMiij; me ii[)t\ lioit enei some ol In in I eemsieler tins 

M il ice hem i is on oi (he mi\ w list in the Neihiielela 1 liael u 

t; ) 1 1 M \ ei i( Old til iivei toi two mil sei o dnni and Indow, 

iioin i hi^h I 1 nid il e itiiilx In )k( ! (put in^hltiil Tlu hoat- 
n e n tilin' the imi lidtiidl, ind i thilitw s hi^lu r wlu n (*uptiiiii 

1 N ms xxent el wii I t se ^ n\ The Is ii koon’s ho it was lirst taken 
down, th I oil me III tiun d anel c ludotii llnee othe^^, with si\ 
M( n to ( i h i I ) ^ it the wiiol d nvn siUl\ My ho it c imc into 
tlu ii_,lit hind e h iiUi I with i erie it e)e d eit diihriiltx 

Jfiifi utif fid I tods a I ipiel e id i win Ijxiol at tlu bottom of the 
(liiinul, ill the dnne tioni tlu n{)p i put oi tlu Mokree fills, &e , 
theie IS i iKiisf |i sHi i Ml h I iw \t J i» M all the boats 
nun d he low th iiline wiiithiioi i lel put toon tlu light hank 

Miein^ (III! It,— c/ i ill! it, 1 ipi I w i s, ike i lenig the hit hank, and 
intlumieill Nohoil e iiihlpo ihh live tlicie )usl now, — and this 
Is tlu hiui / (fii/iunf 'llu li lets weic kt down with lopes along the 
locks aid oxer shdleivs oi th n hi hink,— U ikons work The 
mini ill mul or stw im on the left, .»ho\e alluded to, is studded with 
destine lixc rocks, tlu x^aves ru''iiij;aud lashing oe^r tlicm |ii spniy 
audio mi, niimeioni littk whiilpools or eddies moving down in 
(ireulii sweeps, and bubbling up fiom the bottom with a roar. 
Fiom nearly the middle ot the rivei to the right bank* there are 
hlnil rocks, with nairow passages ol 10 and 12 feet, with little falk of 

2 aneUi ket, and then siukknl} deep , 

Along lh( left hank the /oirc/i/ eon tin iu» wni sc than ever, 

I nothing could live in it. 
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Neemrell on the hank. 

Tiiouia on the left bank, abreast of the worst part of the channel. 

Just below there is the fearful whirlpool : it embraces the whole liged 
of the ri\er, and 1 think we have scarcely encountered anything so 
awful and terrific. The boats were let down with ropes along the 
rocks oil the right hank, still with much apprehension, for had they 
conn* witliin its influence nothing could have saved them. 1 take the 
ri\er at this place to be between 300 and 400 yards wide, or more. 

Rocks on either hand. • 

For 400 \urds strong current, eddies, and little whirlpools. 

Dec]) |)ool ; no rocks in the rher; the- hills are receding; villages, 
culti\ation, [ilaiitations, and to]ies of palms and other trees; all the 
signs of ci\ ili/ation,%nd of a thriving people, are here exhibited on 
both banks of the river. 

Fine broad, still pool. 

Last of the lulls on the left bank. 

Fool ; a noble stream. 

(hirrent and waves ; sunken rocks, dangerous from their not being visible. 

A pagoda on the right bank. 

l{o<‘ks and rapids ; dangerous, from the rocks not being seen, but 
iiiiniediatel 3 ^ under the Mirfacc. 

Flit to at Firirio, on the right bank, Rajpcepla Ilaqua, at G p. M. 
Just at this niomciit the cniptv boat with the Pundit struck on 
a rock half a mile above, filled, and got lived; luckily the river 
is falling. Took in>' boat with seven selected boatmen, — Muddun, 
Rholoo, Miinnia, Gylia, and others, — and after great exertions got 
up to the rock, when it liecaine coinidctcly dark. Tn trying to 
approach it near enough to throw over a roiie, we found it could not 
he done, — the current dashed iisnwnv past it; and we were obliged to 
leave the Karkoou and three boatmen to their fate for the night, 
reiving upon the river not rising, in which case they would bo quite 
safe. However, lo provide against everything, lhad one of the boats 
emptied forthwith, and kept reailv to pick them up, in the event of 
the boat Hoatiiig off the rock. At this nionient (it was pitch dark) 
we heard a shout, and soon after the voices of persons in the water, 
and shortly alter all the four landed safely where we had put to. 
The boat having missed hiiii, the Karkoon, too, had managed to 
reach the shore, with flic help of a couple of bamboos lashed 
tog<4her, but lie was nearly c\haiist(*d. The rock is in the middle 
of the river, and the stream here is half a mile or more broad. 

• 

miles by guess. 

0th August 1848. — The boat w'as brought off from* the rock this 

morning. 

Left Emrio at 10 a. m., having repaired the boat as weU as we could; 
but it is quite shattered, and will barely keep afloat. 

Rooks in tin middle ; a pagoda on the right hand ; small sunken rocks, 

• and ripples over them, on the right. * 

(jTiirhasur, on the right bank ; a Giirhee on the top of a smidl hill, and 
a pagoda at the foot ; some sunken rocks and ripples along, and near 
the right hank. 

Aktesur pagoda on the right hank. Nothing to remark ; not a rock 
nor a ripple ; smooth stream from bank to iiank. Arrived at 
dore in the evening, and put up in an old house of the Guiitwar^s* f 

miles by guess. 
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llilM Furl. 

7th Auputi l»M. 

. • • • 

Left Chaiidorc at sunrise, and arrived at Lcehrah or Lillorc at 5 p. m., 

, 

on the rigiit bank. 


Sth August 1818. 


Left Lillore at 4. a. m. ; inspected the Kiibeer Bar, or Mohniit’s island; 
put to on an island at 4 i*. m. 


9th Avgust 18 IS. 


Left island at O a. m., and reached Brooch at 8 A. m. 


Chxkulday \bth September 1848. (Signed) 11. II. Fknwick. 


From Captain R. II. Fenwick, in ehaigc of Neibndda Coal, 

To A. Malep, Esq., Chief Secy, to Cjlovt., Bombay. 

Dated Domhatf^ 2Afh October 1848, 

I have the honour to enclose, to be siibmitbMl f(j Bie Jliglit Ilononible the 
(lovernor m Council, tlio original leccnpt fiom the Indian Naval Storekeejier’a 
Office, dated the t23id instant, loi 11 tons and It) cwt. oi Nerbudda coal, deli- 
vered at the Coal Depcjt. 

I have also the honour to forward extrad of an official letter of instructiona 
from the Resident at Indoio, tin rushed to me undei date the ‘iOtli July 1848 ; 
and to solicit that you will do me tlu* favour to obtain for me the orders of 
His Lordship in Coum il foi my future guidance. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) R. 11. Fenwick, 

Bomhayy 2Ath Octohei 1848. In chaig(‘ of Nerbudda Coal. 


Extract ^rom a Letter of Instructions from the Resident at Indore, under 
date the 20^A July 1848, to Captain R. II. Fenwick, in cluirge of 
Nerbudda Coal, 

Para. 3. On arrival at Bombay you will make over the coal to Mr. 
Johnstone, or to the Steam Factory at the Dockyard, or to such other depart- 
ment as Mr. Johnstone may point out. 

. Para. 4. Having deliver cd the coal at Bombay, you will have the good- 
ness to report to the Sccretaiy to the Government in Bombay, and having 
done so, solicit the further orders of the Right Honorable the Gpvernor in 
Council ; reporting to me your proceedings. 

(A true extract) 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick, 

In chai'ge of Nerbudda Coal. 
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From J{. N. C, Hamilton, Ks(|., Uesident at Indore, 

To fdeut. Col. P. M. Mli.vill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency j {)th November 1 848. 

Sir, 

I have the hoii )ur t^) ju*kiinwleflL»e the receipt of your despatch No. 1604^ 
dated 24tli ultimo, ;iiid in reply to funiisli a statement of charges and expenses 
on account of the coal e\j)eiiinent. 

rhave endeavoured to clijssdy the seveial dishursenieiits ; but it Ls impos- 
sible to give tliem with that e\aetue>'-> which <*ould fi\ tlie actual cost of raising 
and trari'^ porting a ton ol Coul, la’cause. a vancty ol ch:irg(‘'i have been incurred, 
as will be s('<‘n in tins follow ne; abstract: — 

On a(‘C()unt of IMr. .lolinstonc’s pay l^s. 0 0 


Ditto of Oajitain I 'enwicIvV pay 1,() >0 0 0 

Ditto of snrv<‘y of f h(‘ i\(‘i hndila 400 4 11 

Ibvpendcd by ( 'iiptain I^Avans in ])iirchase of sacks, <kc 177 1 0 

The cost at the j)its for woiknieii, ikc 1,404 fi 6 

The cost of transiiort l,i)6‘0 5 3 


Making a Total of. . . . Ifs. ^7,498 7 8 

There has beiui a gn'ater (‘\i>endiOire in river transport, owing to the utter 
ignorance of all paitu's of the natuic of (lie obstacles to be surmounted, and 
the total Avant of otluu’ uhmus of transpoit than the conitnon terry-boat of tlie 
river: the novelty ol' tluMrij); its viij)|»o-ed dang(‘r;the dread of the jungle 
at its unluailthy tinu* ; and the un\Mllingncs> oftlii' fi*rryin(‘n to go beyond 
their usual beats, caused a higlu'r latc of wages to be demanded, and to be 
allowed, than otherwise* would havi* been admitted. 

The fact that the coal can be rai.-ed at Soiiadch, and transported to 
Bombay, has, ho\V(*v er, bc(*n (*stablished ; and it is for the (jlov eminent to 
determine wdiethm- a system of storing in depots could not bo adopted, so as 
to secure a siipjily of coal for the service of the steamers at any time it might 
In* recpiired. • 

In my letter No. d3S, dated 31^t ]\Iareh last, an estimate of the cost of 
raising coal is given, ('ontraets could be made with JiunjaTas at a slight 
advance on tin* usual rates of hire. 

The* rate now eharged by Bimjaras for the transport of grain or salt at the 
principal mart of Si'onec, near lliirda, is 5 Nagpore rupees per 100 kos per 
maneeof () matinds of dO seers each, or about Us. 20 a ton for 200 miles of 
distance; and supjiosing Bunjaras to be employed to convey the coal to 
Bombay by land, it would cost on delivery near Rs. 50 the ton. 

But coal might be niiscd at the pit> in any quantity, and stored at a 
convenient sjiot n(*ar the pits, so as to be ready at anj^time for removal 

* / 

* Tht^ aMioimt should be Rs. 5 7 , 
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this would not cost more tlian 12 annas per ton for raisins;, covering tn^ and 
making secure from the severity of the weather. 

With reference to the sanction of lls. 10,000 contained in yoiir letter 
No. 544, dated 4th April last, I beg that the enclosed bill may bt‘ passed, that 
the accounts of this experiment may be finally adjusted, and charged in the 
public accounts. 

I have, &c. 

^ (Sisenod) II. N. C. IIamiltov, 

Indore Residenct/, 9th Novemhei' 1848. Uesident. 


From the Honorable the C’orRT or Dirku’otis tor Ari’\ins or 

Tiin lloNouvnu: Hvsr Indiv (Jompvny, London, 

To the Government or Bom ha v. 

Duttd Hth Xorember 1848. 

()l R (ioVIRNOR IN OlINCFL \V lloMnVV. 

We have lend uitli inu< Ii intc'Ksl vom i\o. 18^ of <h(‘ 25lli April List, 

and its a< conipaniiiii nts, uLitix lo (be t \j)eiim( nl*il opinations in progiesK 
for obtaining coal fioni the ^ alb \ of (be iNi ibiidda. 

It appeals (bat INli llaniilton, tbc‘ licMddil at Indoie, under whose direc- 
tion these ojKiatioiis «ie (allied on, lias as<(»itaiiud (bat beds of coal exist at 
two pLu(s ui (be llaitool distn((,-' at Son.ideb, wbeie the sismi is 20 inches 
thick, and at Maidanpou*, ulien* (be coal is of bett(*i (piality, and where 
the seam IS 2 leet 4 m< lies tbick. With the aid ol Mi. Johnstone, who is 
described as a s( (Mill engine er ol (lie l)(x*kyaid, vvliose st'rvices have been 
placed teiii[)()iaiily at Ml llamiltoirs ddjiosal, 20 tons of tlie Sonadch coal 
weic procuied and sent (o Tnllukwara, on the iivei bank, whither they were 
expected to be conveved at an cvpensc of Hs. 21 pei ton, and where it was 
intended to ship them toi (onveyaiue to Boinbny. 

Mr. IJannlton estim.ited tldt the expense of woiking one .shaft for twelve 
montlis would be IN. b,d()4, and that tlii‘ letuin would be 1(5,920 tons of coal; 
and you have «.uthoi ised him to expend IN. 10,000, in older to test faiily the 
advantage ot w^oiking the ^nine. If more than an experiment be intended, 
and if it be desiied to woik the mines with the view of supplying the Govern- 
ment demand tor coal, Mr. Hamilton rcconiiaeiuls that Mr. Johnstone he 
appointed to supei intend the operations, with a salary of IN. 600 per mensem 
for two years certain ; that other appointments be made, raising the total cost 
of local superintendence to Rs. 1 ,000 per mensem ; and that to every shaft 
' piat may be sunk, be attached an establishment of miners, &c., at ah expense 
of 51*5^522 per mensem. . 

Jtita ihS more important of these proposals you have expressed no opinion, 
thui by recommending Mr. Hamilton to confine himself for the 
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present to feeling his way” ; but you strongly urge us to permit Mr. John* 
stone’s services to be devoted to coal-mining for the period mentioned. 

We are, however, not prepared to consent to this arrangement, which will 
divert for so long a period, from his immediate professional occupation in the 
Dockyard, the sei-vices of Mr. Johnstone, the Foreman of the Pattern-makers 
in the Bombay Steam Foundry, whence, as reported to you by the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, he can “ill be spared,” and whither, consequently, 
he ought to return as early as practicable. • 

Still it is very d(»sirable to asceitain the extent, value, and accessibility of 
the coal-fields of the Nerhudda Valley; and we approve of all you have 
hitherto done for the investigation of tliose cpiestions. Unless, however, the 
experiment now bf*ing made should tiini out much more favourably than there 
is at pres(*nt reason to expect, it will afford little encouragement to adopt more 
extensive operaticuis. The quality of the coal already discovered may be 
ascertained from the quantities which have by this time reai hed Bombay; and 
if it should piovc to be as good as Mr. Johnstone imagined, the mines yielding 
it may become a valuable lesonrce at some future period. But unless the cost 
of the carriage has b(*eii greatly overrated, or can be greatly i- ^duced, coal can 
at present be obtained much more* cheaply from other quarters. The convey- 
ance from Sonadeh to Tiilliikwara alone, without counting the expense thence 
to Bombay, is reckoned at a sum equal to 42**. per ton, whereas the average 
contract price of coal j)urchas(‘d by us in England, and delivered at Bombay, 
including all charges, during the last thi(‘e years, has been 32 s\ 

It appears, tliertdbn*, that iii'^lead of iinmcfliately proceeding to work the 
mines of the Neibudda Valley, the fiist thing to be considered is how the cost 
of conveyance can be i(»duccd, — whethei by tlie discovery of mine.s near the 
navigable portion of the river, or by the impiovement of the roads to the mines 
already discovered. 

We some time ago suggested that Mr. Williams, the Geological Surveyor, 
should be deputed to examine the coal-fields of the Nerbudda Valley. We 
observe that you have very jiroperly communicated to the Government of 
India the proceedings and views reported in your present letter to us; and it 
may be proper fopyou also to iiujuire of the Supreme (jovernment w’hen it is 
probable that the services of Mr. Williams will be able to be spared for the 
juirpose above mentioned. A survey of that gentigman would afford the means 
of judging whether it would be expedient to adopt any ulterior measures ; but 
for the present it will be advisable to suspend operations, unless further informa- 
tion should warrant a more active course. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) J. L. Lushington, 

• And other Directors. 

London^ 8(/i November 1 848. 
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From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marino Dept., Bombay. 


Dated Camp Datrsiahy lU/A Dvcemhcr 1848. 

Sir, 

Since my despatch No. 454, dated S)th November last, 'iiibniitlin^ the 
charges incurred in the coal expenses, 1 have soon Captain Fenwiclv, and loanit 
from him that the actual cost of convoyanoo of the coal from the pits to Bom- 
bay was as follows : — 

From Sonadoh to Dharoe on the Nerbudda, by JBiiiijara bul- 


locks Its. 0 6 0 

By water contract to Chikulda * 0 4 0 

Ditto to Broach 0 8 0 

By sea to Bombay (total hire Its. 70) 0 4 0 


Mjikiii*; a Total of Its. I () 0 

per inannd, or Its. 38-8-0 per ton. 

2. Ca|)tain Fenwick slates tin* boat onwlii(‘h tbe; (‘oal was laden at Broaeli 

for Bombay w'as of toiHias;e sullic leiit to have takiMi inou* than doul)lo the 
quantity of coal, and that tli«* liom iIhmk'c to Bombay would not (‘vcced 

2 annas a maiind : this rate would n diu'c tin* co^-t to IN. 35 p(M* ton. 

3. To this being uddi‘d the co*»t of laising tlu‘ coal, which may bo pul 
down at a rupee the ton, we have' the total chargi' to Boml>ay at Us. 3(> 
the ton. 

4. If it be intended to have any quantity of coal rais(‘rl for stoiing, I liojie to 
be favoured wdth instructions at an eaily dale, the healthy scvison for work hav- 
ing commenced. Without being liuiTicd as to tune, knowing what is reipiired, 
where ditficultics wdll liave to be (‘lusiiintcuHul, and what are the resources 
available, arrangements can b(‘ made* by which the cost may be reduced, and, 
it is to be hoped, the coal-fields of the Nc*rbuddii made available for our 
sea-going steamers. 

6. Innny former letters, I mentioned that a eomnicncement had been made 
in sinking a shaft : the work was closed on the setting in of the rains, after the 
shaft had been sunk 35 feet. It is Inglily desirable to p(‘rs(*V(»re in this work, 
and I hope His Lordship In Council willsmietion an expemditnrenot exceeding 
Rs. 400 on this account, as it is expected the coal vein may be reached at 
between 70 and 80 t(*et from the surface. 

6. I beg to annex a statement of the average cost of coal for* the use of the 
Dockyard since 1844, which was furnished to me by the late Superintendent 
of the Indian Navy. • • 

^ I have, &c. 

0 • ’ • 

• (Signed) 11. N. C. Hamilton, 

Camp Bair siahy 19/A Decmnber 1848. Resident. 

14it 
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Statement exhibiting the Hates of the several Tenders for the Supply of Coal to 
the Indian Navy received bet ween August 1844 and December 1847. 


Date. 

(Quantify 


1 Rati>. 

Remarks. 

1844 

August . . 

Tons 

IH.-i 

Hard Splint (’oal 

o 

o 

o 

« 

Delivered alongside. 

IHlfi 



1 


March .... 

.‘l.’iO 

Newcastle 

1 00 0 0 „ 

Delivered free of charges. 

»* • • 

()»() 


1 --’S 0 0 „ 

Ditto ditto. 

April .... 

100 


1 ;.o 0 0 „ 

Delivered alongside. 

May 

70 

.... 

' .0) 0 0 „ 



20 

.... . 

()*0 „ 1 

1 

October. , . 

(ill 

, 

1 IS 0 0 ‘ 

' Delivered along<»ide. 

,, .... 



1 IS 0 0 

Ditto ditto. 

Dceeniber. . 



1 16 HO 1 

Ditto ditto. 

18 lb 

Jainmry . 

1 

,OIO 

llai (I Splint 

1 

18 0 0 

Delivered at the depot. 

April . . 

200 

Ditto 

K) S 0 

July . 

1 .00 

( Oiri’sllaitle)^ . . 

12 0 0 .. 

Delivi'ied alongside. 

Scpteniber. . 

10.0 

West Hartley 

110 0 „ » 

Ditto ditto. 

October .. 

100 

(Oirr’s \\ i‘st ilartlev 

110 0 1 

Ditto ditto. 

No^ciuIkt. . 

000 

Ditto 

1100 „ 1 

Ditto ditto. 

1817 



1 

1 


January . . 

70 

Hotspur Steam . 

1.1 0 0 „ 

Ditto ditto. 

Decoiubcr . 

0,0.0 

( i lasgow 

It; 0 0 „ ' 

Ditto ditto. 


.00 

(N)Uiug 

It; 0 0 „ 

Ditto ditto. 

— _ 



1 
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(Sii^ncd) John Cuorr C'oiumodore (3ommg., 

Ddic-iatini; Superintendent, I. N. 
Superintendent's OfJicCy Jio?nhag, IH/A September 1848 


(True copy) 

(Sioned) U. N. C. Hamilton, 

Ilesident. 


From Captain J. C. Hawkins, I. N., Cominodou (’ommanding, 

Officiating Superintendent, Indian Navy, 

To the Right Tlonorahle Lord Visoount Falkland, 

• President and Governor in Council. 

Dated 30th December 1848. 

RlOrtT IloNORAnLL SlR, 

With refeiy?nce to Secretary Lieutenant Colonel Me^viirb letter No. 
of the 2oth Oetoher la^t, rec|uiring a full and final report upon the specimens 
of coaf received from the Valley of the Nerbudda, I have now the honour to ' 
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report to your Honorable Board, that 5 tons of the coal in question were put 
on board tiie steam-vessel Medusa for trial, and herewitli beg to submit a letter 
‘ from the Commander of that vessel, giving the result of the test, from which 
it will be seen that the coal is not of a description adapted for consumption on 
board steam-vessels, although in emergency it might be used. 

. • ^ 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) J. Hawkins, Commodore (Aunmg., 

Officiating Superintendent, Indian Navy. 

Superintendents Ojficef Domhay^ Docemher 1848. 


From Lieutenant If. W. Ghoitnds, 1. N., 

Commanding the II. H. I. Co.’s Steamer Mvdum^ 

To Commodore John ('uoft IIaaikins, 

Officiating Superintendent, and (\)niman(img the Indian Navy. 

J)ated the 2>Mli December 1848. 

Sib, 

In forwarding the accoinpanying IJeport on Neihudda coal shipjied on 
board the Medum for trial, I have the honoin to jnf«)rm you that a striet and 
careful investigation has been made to prov4‘ its (|ualiti(»s. 

The large amount of eiiithy particles m tlie coal, which being purely in- 
combustible, leaves a large* cprantity of clinkeu’ and dirt, in proportion of 58 to 1 
of British coal, as will he seen by the annexed form; and as the clinker 
formed by it is of a soft form, spreading over tin* entire surface of tlu5 bars, 
thereby stopping all draught, I would n*spectfully lieg to represent that the 
general use of it in marine purposes will be found to give but little or no 
favourable rc.sult, as it is almost impossible to kee|) steam up, even with the 
throttle-valve (juart(*r o|)en, and Hiis as proved in the* Medusa^ whose draught 
is geneixjly very fav(jurable. 

I have, kc. 

(Signed) II. W. Grounds, 
Lieutenant Commanding. 


Bombay Harbour ^ 2iith December 1848. 
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Report alluded to in the precedinr/ iMteVy on Ncrhudda Coal, {is tried on board 
the Honorable Conipanif s Steamer Medusa, liecember 1848. 



Jillfl^ll ('(lal 

Xerljuflfla Coal. 

• Remarlui, 

‘iUth and 27th Docember 1848. 

Time taken to get u} 

I'l'rom 

1 to IJ 



• 

steam. 

lioiir . 

1 iPhoiir. 


Weiglit of one biiekel 

1 





of (ifial . . 

1 102 Ihs. 

02 

Ihs. 

Botli small coal. 

Weight of the saim 

*i 





bucket again tilled, 

OH Ihs 

!M 

ll)b. 

Ditto ditto. 

Average consnmptioii 






per hour undei 

•1 ('»f qri lbs. 

Cwt 

r|rp Ihs 


steam 

G 1 

f 12 

1 

0 0 

The Xerhnddn coal is very 






dirty, making it niTCssary 






to clean the tires verv' of- 






t(‘n, as is proAcd below. 

With tlieaho\e expen- 





the soft nature of the 

flit lire, the throttle- 





f*l M ) k er rendering the ripper 

vahe and sieani-j 





almost useless. 

gauge, tak<*u Ikmui 

j ThiotfU*- 

Slfim- 

! TliioOli- 

stt'iini- 

♦ 

liy hour, stood ns| 

tiilx*. 

K 


puiigf 


folloA^ s 

Open. 

:» 11)^. 

Open. 1 

Ihs. , 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.3.1 to 4 Jibs.! 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 1 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

li to 1', Ihs.l 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ! 



Do. 

Do. 

1 o)»eu 

IJ to 1 Ihs.lObliged to clean all the fires. 


Do. 

Do. 

i do. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

j do. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

J do 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

i do. 

Do 

Obliged to stop the engines, 

Ashes formed from 





i\^ the steam was below 

eoals during leu 





the atmospheric pressure. 

hours' steaming . . 

1 hiieket. 

.‘i8 buekets. I 

to clean all the four fires. 





1 

1 

as tlie Nerbudda coal liad 






formed a cake ox'er the 






bars, that effcctualh^ pre- 






X ented the fires from 






burning. ^ 


(Signed) II. W. Groitnus, Lieut. Commg. 
„ Hector M. Grant, Engineer. 


From R. JN. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 

* Dated Indore Residency, 23rrf April 1849. 

SlE, - , 

I shall be obliged by your submitting a request on my part to the l^liglrt 
Honorable the Governor in Council, that should any of the Nerbudda coa| 
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remain^ one or more experiments be directed to be made in the Steam 
Factory, with a view to ascertain its qualities. I am induced to ui^e this* as 
the last experiment reported (the particulars of which I have not seen) is so 
entirely opposed to the many previous onea. 

It is a well established fact that the same description of coal will not suit 
every description of boilers, and therefore a further experiment seems desirable. 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) It. N. C. Hamilton, 

Uesident. 


From the Secretary to (Jovernmknt, Marine Department, Bombay, 
To the Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy. 

Dated the 2f)t/t Mau IS-lJl. 

Sir, 

I am directed to tnin^mit the acconijmiiying c(>|)y of a IcftcT from the 
Itesident at Indore, No. ‘IdS, daled 2drcl ultimo, and to that should any 

of the Nerhuddu coal remain m store, it imiy he submitted to such tests, in the 
Factory or els('wli('r(*, as may jilaee its quality as far as possible beyond the 
reach of doubt, or (piestion. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) .1. (i. Li'mkdkn, 

Secretary to Covernment. 

Dowibay Castle, 2o/A May 1 S49. 


Marine Department. 

From Commodore Stephen Luhiiington, Commander in Chief, I. N., 

To the Right Honorable Loud Viscount Falkland, 

• President and Governor in Council. 

My I ofto Dated J3omhayy 18<A August 1849. 

With reference to Mr. Secretary Lumsden’s letter No. 696, of the 26th^ 
May last, I have the honour to submit the enclosed Report of a Committee 
appointed to test the coal received from the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

2. From this Report it will be seen that the coal in questioh, when tested in 
the state in which it was received, was, as formerly represented, very inferior ; 
but when separated by sifting from the foreign matter with which^it had been 
unavoidably mixed up in the various stages of its transit to Bombay, it has 
, fwnd nearly if not quite equal to the best description of Government 

Tcoti. : 
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3. From the result of this trhil it may be inferred, that when better means 
are prepared for the transmission of Hie coal, it will render us independent in 
a great measure of the foreign supply, and, consequently, be a great acquisition 
to the resources of the eountiy. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Stephen Lushington, Commodore, 
Commander in Chief, Indian Navy. 


(Jomrnodoie S. LrsiiiNGTON, (’ommander in Chief, Indian Navy. 
Sir, 

III ()bedienc(‘ to your orders dut(‘d I3th June, dirceting us to as'*cmblc in 
Committee, for tin* purpose of testing a (piantitv of Neibudda coal forwarded 
hy (jiovernment for that |)ui’j)ose, ue have now the honour to report, in a 
tabular form, the result of several expeiinients made at different times with the 
boiler of the Factory engine. The lesult is th.it the Nei budda coal, when 
sifted, is in all respects quite equal to the best coal usually imported here for 
the use of the (lovernment steamers. Wh(*thcr the large quantity of sand and 
dirt which we found it to contain has been introduced on its transmission to 
the Presidency, we have no means of ascei taining. 


Time of Bottinp: uj» Stouin, and 
Quiiiitity of <’<»ul and Wooil 
oonsuint d. 


(^»dl conNUiuid ]M r llorso-powpi 
|duiiiiK 7 liouts’ , Mptiiuj 

kopf uji at 4 lbs Piessuit*. 


Vsbps and ('linker per lb. of Coal 
(’onhUiii(>d during; 7 hours' 

Steaimiif'. 


ri2 iniu. ; .‘130 Ihs. of coal ;| 
56 lbs. of wood. 


Kerbudda Coal as received. 
9.20 11)3. per horbc-po^^cr. 

Nerhudda Coal when sifted. 

70 min.; .S.'Ki lbs. of coal ;| 7. CO lbs. per horse-power. 
56 lbs. of wood. 


0. 13 1 lbs. 


0.210 lbs. 


8.5 mill.; 301 lbs. ofeoal ; 
56 lbs. of chips. | 


Jlest Government Coal. 

7.83 lbs. per horse-power. | 0.201 lbs. • 


(Signed) R. Ethersey, 

Assist. Siipt., and President. 

„ A. CURSETJEE, 

Chief Eng. and Insp. of Mach. 
„ D. Maclaren, 

1 St Assist, to Chief Engiaeer. 


Bombay^ Viih August 1849. 




From Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Ciovt., Marine Dept., Bombay, 
To tlie Resident at Indore. 

Dated the Gth September 1849. 

Sir, 

With reference to the letter from this department, No. 697, dated 26th May 
last, I am directed to transmit for your information the accompany inn copies 
of a letter from the Commander in Chief of tin* Indian Navy, dated the 18th 
ultimo, *aiid its enclosure, rt'portin^ the result of a furtlier trial which has been 
made of the coal obtained from the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

I have, &c. 

* (Sitriied) P. M. Mr.LVinL, Lieut, f Colonel, 

Bombay Casth'j Gfh September 1849. Secretary to (ioveniiiient. 


From R. N. C. Hamilton, F^q., Resident at Indore, 

To J. G. Liimsden, Esq., Secy, to Govt., Ihniibay. 

Dated Indore Residency, \llh October 1849. 

Pin, 

1 have had the honour to r<‘C(‘iv(‘your despatch datc*d Tlth ultimo, forwarding 
copy of the Ilcpoit on the rcc(‘nt trial of the Nerbudda coal ; and with reference 
thereto, beg to forward, for submission to the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council, copy of my addrc'ss to the Government of India, and of the reply 
thereto, conveying sanction to the disbursement of Rs. 600 in sinking a shaft 
in the coal-field at Sonadeh. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency, \lth October 1849. Resident. 


From K, N. G. Hamilton, Esq., llcsidi nt at Indore, 

To Sir II. M. Elliot, K.C.B., Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

With the Governor General. 

Dated Indore Ilesidenn/, \2th September 1849. 

Sir, 

Having received from the Government of Bombay a copy of your despatch 
No. 399, dated 13th May 1848, 1 became informed that the Mo^it-Noble the 
Governor General did^not consider it desirable to prosecute further the experi- 
Joients dki the Nerbudda coal raised by me at Sonadeh, and* forwarded to 
^Bombay under the charge of Captain Fenwick (Nizam’s establishment), by 



the Nerbuclda; that, in fact, the experiments Iiad established the unfitness of 
the coal. 

2. Feeling satisfied tliat there must have been some mistake, I addressed 
the Bombay Govemim^nt on tlie subject, requesting a further experiment 
might V)e made, those wliicli liad formerly been reported having given such very 
difterent results. 

3. I have now tlie lionourto forward a copy of my letter,* and of the reply 
thereto from tin; (b}veni()r in (Jouned, witli a copy of the despatch fnjm the 
Commander in (^hief of the Indian Navy, sn})niitting the lieport of a Com- 
mittee assembled to test the coal which r(unain(‘d in store. 

4. This Jiejiort fully suppoits those forni(»rly rnadcj ; and in the wwds of 

Ilis hjxcellency the C!ominandcr in Chief, ^Svle*n liettcT means are prepsfred 
for the tiansmission ol‘ tin* coal, it w ill iciuha’ ihunbay independent in a great 
measun* of tin* lorcigu siipjily, and, consequently, be a great ac(]^sition to the 
resources of the country.” iy 

5. VVIi(‘th(*r, under these circumstances, it may be w'orth while to incur 
an expense of Bs. oOO in sinking a shaft, as onginally jiroposed by me, next 
February, is for tlie (lovcinor (jlencral to decide. Should Ills Lordship be 
pleased to sanction this outlay, I will with [ilcasiire make the necessary 
uiTungements. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) IL N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Hesideucj/, 12/ A Septrwher 1849. Resident. 


From P. Mi-:lvill, Ksq., Pndcr Secy, to tin* Ciovt. of India, 

With the (lovernor (General, 

To R. N. (k Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 


Siu, 


Dated Shnla, (Uh October 1849. 


In reply to your letter dated the 12th ultimo. No. 77, rc.speeting the 
Nerbudda coal, anil witli reference to tlii' oth [laragrajih, I am directed to 
comiminieate the sanetif)ii of the (rovernor (teneral to the expenditure of 
Rs. 600 for sinking the shaft projiosed by you as an# experiment. 

I have, ic. 

(Signed) P. Melvill, 

Under Secy, to Govt, of India, with G. G. 


Simla, the 6th October 1 849. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) Alfred Harris, 

Ofig. 1st Assist, to Resident. ^ 


* Residents dated 23rd April 1819, at page 108 ; reply, dated 6th September 1849, at page 111. 



From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To I^ieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 


Dated Camp Sindtcah, 20th January 1851. 


Sir, 

The Government of India, when the experimental dispatch of coal Irom the 
Valley of the Nerbudda, sanctioned by the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
was in jJrogress, authorised an expenditure of Rs. 500 in sinking a shaft, with 
a view to ascertain the extent and direction of the coal-bed from which the 
sample forwarded to Bombay in charge of Captain Fenwick (Pension Estab- 
lishment) had been raised, under my orders, by Mr. A. Johnstone, recently 
appointed to the Coal Department in Bombay. 

2. I have not yet, however, expended the amount sanctioned ; but as the 
season for sinking the shaft has arrived, I would wisli again to bring the very 
important subject of coal being supplied for our own territories under the consi- 
deration of the Itight Honorable the (lovernor in (council, because 1 have heard 
that a great scarcity of coal, owing to the Itjss or d(‘t(*ntion of the colliers from 
England, is now felt in Bombay ; and, ind(M*d, owing to a dtdicicncy of coal, 
the steamer Queen, on her recent voyage frtJin Atbui, was compelled to break 
up part of her low'(‘r deck, a portion of th(‘ paddle-boxes, and oiu* of the large 
boats. 


3. Such occurrences, and the possibility of th<*ir recurrence, induce me to 
press on the (ioveinment the advantage of having a laige (luantity of the Ner- 
budda coal raised and transported to Broach, there to lx* available to meet any 
emergency. 

4. Mr. A. Johnstone is now in the Government Service, and attached to 
this department : from no one can better information be obtained, and to no one 
could the duty be entrusted with better prospect of success. Captain Fenwick, 
too, is likely to be available, should his services be required ; or he might be 
employed on a salary of Bs. 4 per diem to raise coal during the dry season, 
and arrange for its transport during the rains, if only the Government will 
incur a certain outlay, or the expense w'hich may be alisolutely necessaiy to 
raise a given quantity of coal, in addition to the pay of lls. 4 per diem for 
superintendence. 

5. I shall be most hapjiy to render every aid in my power ; and, if Captain 
Fenwick’s services should be desired, to secure them, he having recently com- 
pleted an inquiry into the teak forests, on which he was employed by the 
Madras Government. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamil'^on, 

Resident. 


Tndirre ^Residency ^ Gamp Sindwah^ 20th Janiuiry 1861. 
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From Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 
To the Secretary to the Government of India. 


Dated the 28 th Fthruary 1851*. 

Sii^ 

With reference to your despatch No. 133, dated 17th Fcbruaiy 1849, 
prohibiting this (loverninent from incurrinpf any further expense upon the 
coal mines of Sonadeh, 1 am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
ill Council to transmit, for the consideration of the Government of India, the 
accompanying C(»])y of a h'tter from the Itesidcnt at Indore, No. 79, dated 
2f)th ultimo, urgiiiu the (‘\pcdiency of liuvinu tlu^ mines in rjuestion worked, 
and a coal d(*pbt rorinf‘(l at Rroach, to meet any emcTiicncy which may arise. 

2. Th(i Governrir in (Council dir(»cts me to observe^, tiiat no argument can 
be needled <o prove tlx* impoiljincc of having a depot of coal at Broach avail- 
able when r(*fjuircd ; but it Iia.s not yet bc*(‘n renden'-d cerUiin that coal of a 
cpiality such as ran hr u-(*(l by sea-going stc*uiners can be obtained from the 
mines in the Nerbudda V alley. 

3. A cfinibination of’ iinli»r(imato accidents lately caused a great and alarm- 
hig dcficicmcy of coal in tlx* Ad(*ii depot; but this, 1 am to state, could neither 
have be(‘n jirevciiU'd nor r(*cfilied by any store at Broach : there was coal 
sufheient in Bombay ; but the difliculty felt was the expense and loss of time 
111 trans|)orting any (piantily to Aden. 

4. I'lx* Bt*siden(, 1 am fmtlx'r to observe, is misinformed in attributing the 
long voyage of tlx*. Sh'.mier Qnven to any want of fuel. The Commander 
in (]hief of the Indian .Navy, as will be seen fiom the accompanying extract 
jiaragraplri <if his h tler dated r2th instant, has rojiorled that slie had on board 
her full stowage* of eeial, and no eom}»laiiit was maele of its quality. The deten- 
tion in the passage arose from oth(*r causes. 


I have, &c. 

(Sigm*d) P. M. Melvilt., Lieut. Colonel, 
Bombay Castle, 28th Feb na try 18oL Secretary to Go\eniment- 


From V, J. TIalliday, Esq., Secy, to the (lovt. of India, 

To Lieut. Colonel P. TSl. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Bombay. ^ 

Home Department, Marine. 
Dated the Wth ApHl 1851. 

Sir, 

I am tlireeted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 28th 
February last, transmitting a coinmunieiition from th^ Resident at Indore, 
re-urging the expcnlieiu'y of having the coal mines of Sonadeh wofked, and 
suggesting the establishment of a coal depot at Broach. 



2. By my lUter of the 17th February 1849, the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council was informed tliat it was the intention of the Supreme 
Government to depute Surgeon McClelland to the Nerbiiddn Valley, with 
the view of examining and reporting on the coal-fields at Sonadeh. Hitherto, 
however, it has not been found practicable to give eftoct to this intention, 
owing to the employment of Dr. McClelland on other duties. But vis the recent 
arrival from lingland of Professor Oldham, ajipoiiitcd by the Honorable the 
Court of, Directors to conduct a Geological Survey of India, may place the 
Supreme Government in a position to carry out, hereafter, the intiMition above 
referred to, I am directed to acquaint you, that as soon as Mr. Oldiuim shall 
have completed his examination of certain localities under the Bengal Govern- 
ment^ the President in Council will take into consideration the propriety of 
deputing him to the Valley of the Nerbudda. Until then, ilie President in 
Council hopes there can be no objection to th(‘ surv(*y of tin? coal-ticlds at 
Sonadeh being deferred. 

I have, Sci\ 

(Signed) F. .1. JIamjoay, 

S(*cy. to lli<‘ CjIovI. of India. 

WillifOit, the llth April 18.01. 


Extract Pararjraph 11 of a Despatch from the Honorable ('ovrt to the. Clorern 
7/ieiit of India, dated the 18^A Jane I8r)l, No, 1. 

11. It is very satisfactory to find that renewed experiments on this coal 
Report of a further trial attendocl witli more Ptu-ourasinf- results 

of the coal from the Ner- than were at first obtained. It would seem that tile, 
budda Valley. ajiparent inferiority of former specimens of the coal 

was owing to the intermixture of a quantity of foreign matter ; but thsit when 
freed from such matter, the coal has been found nearly eiiual in quality to the 
best Engliish coal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT 

RELATING TO 

TUG NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY. 


##*##**### 

It aj)])rar fliat it ha\r Ixu'ii advi'^aMc* fo cjiiTy lh(' main line of 

the Great Indian IVnni.sula Ihiilway through hc iar hy Nau|)cm‘, instead of 
by Asseer, llurda, ami 1 lo<)^huii'»ab;nl, into the .Neihiidda Valle>, and so on to 
Miraapoor ; but an e\aininafi(»n wliieli Mr. (iraham ha‘> made*, of the eoimtry 
lietween iVa^poie and the Xerhuddu, ha^^ jaovc’d llial eoiirH‘ to bc» most nnliivour- 
iible tor a line *>1’ lailway. Muieovei, the mute wineh wc* liave taken passes 
throuuh a populous and uell cultivated district, \vlnh‘ the oIIkm-, IxdwecMi (Majjf- 
pore and the Nerbudda, would cioss an almost unbroken jungle. At the close 
of next season I slmll lie able to report to ytm more fully upon this subject. 

The line conipris(‘d in Section ^o. comm(‘nces from the AssiMT^dnir and 
Boorlianpoor road, at one handled and fifty-three and a half miles, and travers- 
inp; a plain (snio<»th foi tlii<‘<* miles, but beyoml that intiM’sected by numerous 
deep narrow ravines), reaches the fool of tlie Satpooia-^, which il ascumds by a 
series ofcasyreversi* curves, lietween the* Inindiedand fifty-eighth and hundred 
and sixty-second mile, it crosses four l.noe nidlas, which, risinjir amorif;- tlio 
hills, flow out as mountain torrenb;, and, scoiirini; to a j^reat depth into the lip;hl 
soil of the plain, and fed by the minor stieanis, soon become* formidable rivers. 
Where vre cross them, how<*v<T, the works are inconsiderable, althoiip'h they 
are tlie most fxteii-'ivi* upon tliese nine milc*s of the section. After crossing 
the river Pandar by a brid»^e abfiut fifty-five yards loiif*, the line, takes a direc- 
tion a little to the west north, and, about the liundred and sixty-seventh mile, 
crosses the road from Assccrghiir to Sewul, at a distance of six miles from the 
former place ; and tlien, climbing the hill for about three miles, bfjars north-east, 
and passing Umdannggiir, reaches the summit of the Satpoora range at one 
hundred and seventy-five inilc.s and three quarters. The height of this^ summit 
is inconsiderable, being only three hundred and ninety feet above the level of 
theTaptee Valley ; and^its ascent is effected in a distance of twelve^ miles, with- 
oi^any storks that call for observation, and with various gradients, the worst 
of which is 1 in 100 for a length of about a mile and three quarters. From the 
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summit the line descends by a gradient of 1 in 1 1 8, to the hundred and seventy- 
8cv(uith mile, where Section No. 3 terminates. 

Between Asseerghur and the summit, the line passes over the trap forma- ^ 
tion ; but the rock a])))ears upon tlie surface only in a few places, and the 
earthwork will not he of an expensive character : stone suitable fi»r building, 
teak, and ballast, arc procurabh' in abundance for the works along these 
twenty-three and a half miles. There are very few level crossings ; and only 
one small station, at th e Asseerghur and Sewid road, will be required. * 

Tables of tin* curves and gradients are appended. They are both of a good 
working character, <jn(*-half of the section being either level or of first class 
gradients, and straight ; and wlum it is eonsitlered that the Satpooras, one of 
the most formidable rangers upon this side of India, are ‘^unnoimted by them, 
they are far more favourable than I (‘\p(‘cted it would be po^^ible for us to 
obtain. 

Some improvements may probably be made her(‘after in this portion of the 
line; but tiny will not be of* such impoitanc(‘ as to affect my estimates, or to 
alter inatorially the gcuieral character of th(‘ section. 

The next section of the line, No. d, extends from the hundred and seventy- 
s<*v(‘n(h mile, near the Assecr simmiit of the Satpooras, to (Jharvvar, in the 
Valley of the Nerbudda, two hundred and thirty and a half miles; but no ])lan 
of it lias b(‘en made*, for the reasons whicli 1 hav(‘ already assigned. Its course 
is by Huttygimr, far to the east of Mandwa, and in a direction parallel to the 
river Suktha, and at a consid(Mai)lc distance from its right bank. It crosses 
the road from Beeph'od at the hundr(‘d and eighty-second mile, the road from 
Bharnghur to (loondwana in the luindred and ninety-second, and the rivers 
(lungapot and Ogguny at the two hundr<*d and second and two hundred and 
fourth miles, v>ith small viaducts. J'rom tlic Ogguny, it rises by a gradient 
of 1 in ld‘2 for three miles and a quartei, and then descends by the same 
gradient for two miles, to most favourable ground, along which it runs to 
('‘•harwar for a distance of twenty miles, without encountering any works that 
call for notice. 

From Boorhanpoor to Oliarwar the line passes through a tliickly wooded 
country. It is the direct route, but lies to the. east of the present course of 
the traflie from lliirda, which tlieie follows a circuitous rof^d by Jawar, 
Kurdwa, Boregaoii, Asseer, and Boorhanpoor, because along that route there 
are m«>re haltiiig-jilaccs ; but Captain Keatingc, the Political Agent in Niinar, 
has ahead) had a survev made of a road by Peepleod and Jawml, so that the 
course followed by the line w’ill there meet the requirements of the traffic. 
The soil along this section is composed of that indurated trap mixture of sand, 
perished stone, and clay, w'hieh is here known by the name of Moorum, and is 
very favourable foi our excavations. The w'orks upon it are of a light de- 
scription, ai\d tiie gradients, of which a table is appen^jed, are good ; and the 
direction of the* line is very favourable. Some improvements may, ))irhaps, be 
effected in it when the line i.s laid out for construction, and, in particular, 1 * 
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may mention that the summit which I have described at the two hundred and 
sixth mile may, I believe, be altogether avoided. 

Observing from the returns of Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., Resident of 
Indore, and Captain Kcatinge, that there is a decided set of the trade and 
passenger tniffic from Hurda and the Nerbudda Valley towards Indore, and 
with a view of approaching the rich iron mines of Chandgiir and Ponassa, a 
trial branch line has been laid out, and the section of it taken from Hurda to 
Poomee, as shown in the accompanying general map of the Nerbudda 
Valley. Should it be decided to extend your railwwy through Nimar to 
Indore and Agra or Delhi, it would be a questi»)n whether the line from Asseer 
summit might not be carried further to the west along tlui course of the 
river Suktha, as in that case the Bombay and Calcutta and the Bombay and 
Agra lines would diverge near l^oornee, and the trial section which has been 
taken would form a|)()rtion oftlieline to Mirzai)()or. 

The stations upon this section will beat Charwjir and Tfurda. 

Section No. o comm(MU‘es near (^Jiarwar, at a distance of two Imndrod and 
thirty-one miles from Munniar, and thr(*(‘ Inindn^d and ninefy-one miles from 
Bombay, and extends up iIk* Ni^rbiidda Valley fo the Towah, one of its tribu- 
taries, at the three hundred and iIumI mile. No survey has Ixrn made of this 
line as far as (Jliarkena; bul il lias been aeeinalely laid onl n|>on the ground, 
and a refererieo to tlui .seel ion will .show that il pre.sents favouiable hnitures in 
every respect. 

From (Jhaikeira, tin* line runs to tlu* north of Timboonu‘0, and at the two 
hundred and si \ty-si\th mi l(‘ enjsses the iiv(‘r (bmjal, which is one hundred 
and ninety yards wah*, and its Hoods rise to a height of forty feet. From this 
point it continues of an (*(jually lavonrable eharaetm’ for twelve miles, where it 
passes th(* very busy and piosperous town of Sewnee. Ittlienec* keeps along 
the flat and easy ground of the Neibudda, and, passing about eight miles to 
the east of IJooslnmgabad, leache.s the river Towah at the three hundred and 
third mile, which is the termination of this section. 

Nothing could be more favourable in every respect than the whole of ibis 
section, seventy-two miles in h*ngtli. The only work upon it is the crossing 
of the Guiijal, which is of moderate <;xtent, and very much re.semblcs the river 
crossings upon emr expc*iimental line between C/allian and Wasjndre. Nearly 
the whole of it is straight, and the gradients are unexce[)tionable. The 
country it traverses is j>roductive, ])o])ulous, and active. Nothing, in fact, 
could exceed the advantages of the district from Hurda to the Towah. It is 
a fine level plain, prc'^cuiting every facility for the construction of a railway, 
and covered in all directions with rich abundant crops, fine trees, and pros- 
perous villages ; and a reference to the plan will show how many communica- 
tions already exist uj)on it. These roads have been carried under tb^ railway 
in many instances, and the level crossings thus reduced to a moderate number, 
upon this i?ection will probably be as follows : — 

, • At Timboornee, Sewnee, Dakaira, for Uooshungabad, Charkeira, and Kotra. 

16 » 
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Section No, fi foiiim*'M<*os on tin* left bank of the river Towah, at the 
llnce Inmdrcd and I'ouith inllf from Mnnmar, and extends to Katiotia, at the 
ihrcc hnn<!re<l and niiiety-'-econd mile. The Towah is very nearly dry during? 
Ilie fair season, l)ut in the lains its shallow thf)n»h very wide course is tioodod 
f(»r a wi<Uh ot t\\elv<‘ Inindred and seventy-six yards from bank to bank. 
The IIoikU, h(>\\e\(*r, h;iv<‘ seldom lx en known to rise aboye its lower or 
eastern bank, .ind I therefore l)ehev(‘ that its ehannel nii^lit very safely be 
eonirie led to a eonsidei able extent. Tlie bed of this flood stream ify a mass 
of lo()Sf‘ sanil foi a fhmth of sjl).)iil t\\el\(‘ feet, when it bf'eomes firm, and 
suitable for eidiei jiilniii oi nia^oinv foundation's, but in the present instance 
I have e^lnnateil lliis vi;nbi<'f <»f ^iinjile liinlier }>ihnLi, and *reavin<j: wide 
enoui;h i’»r a "^lIl'J^le line of rads, and extendini; aloim llie whole ehannel of tlui 
rivm-. 'fhe <Mnirse of f hi^- I ivei has been caretully examined fiom llooshunt;- 
abad to Kaila, ixmi* the InlK, where it issuer af even a iiieatrr w'idth Uian at 
our erossiiiL', , ainl no pIa<M‘ h.is been fimnd nioie l.ivoni.iule than the spot best 
sailed for t he dn eetion o(‘ ihe i ailw.iy. Ibulei anv eireiiin^binees, tlierefore, 
il must |)io\-e an ex|)en's!v<* woik ; but bevond that, tin '(* is no feature in it 
vvhicdi I's at all ealeiilated to allicl iIkj (*hi»ibihfy of the lim . 

h’loin the TowmIi, t!ie line exieiids for nine miles over a level plain, and, 
enteiiiiL; ujion some umhilalini; t‘asy eonntrv near tin* three Iniiulied and 
fourhentli mile, proceeds in alim>'-l a slraiuht line, and without a single objec- 
tionable fealnre, lo the Ihiee hundred and lifty-eit»hth mile, wdiere it crosses the 
river Do xllive, at t!u* vill.e^e oi Joonhetti, with a viaduct of ordinary dimen- 
>ions. brom (he iao-sshij; of this nvci the hue niiis (jiiile fieo from works 
alpno the suifaee ol’ the eounliv foi fom teen mile«-, where it ajiproaelies the 
town of (ianilw.na 1 1 there h,i«^ to eioss the liver Suknr, by a viaduct one 
hundred and s(»M*iit\ voids loll^ Trom tlie river Siiknr it becomes a 
piaelieallv sliaiidit sm faei* line, over a level eounirv, as far as tlie three 
hundred and innetN -see >nd mile, where il eiosses the road to Katie tia, the 
te'nninalion of Section No. (». \\y the labh's of i-iirves and gradients it 

sipjiears tlial sev eiily-l In ee miles out of eliilitv-seviMi aie either level, or of 
first ela^s opadieni'-, ami that si\t\-tive nnh's are straii;ht. 

The material for eailhwoik ujxm this .section will be tlie alluvial ^oil of the 
valley; stone and lime for bnihlin|; pm poses aic* procurable, U'enerally, from 
the hills at a short distance to the ^oulli of tiu' line ; teak of large scantling*, 
Sind othei good wxxuls. abound in tlie Slmlijioor jungles, about thirty miles 
from Ihe railway, along tlie Towah ; and timber and other materials can be 
conveyed down the ISerInulda earlv in the season. This portion of the line 
jiasses about nine miles from Alowpuni, at the outcrop of the Benar coal, of 
which there appears to be abundance in that district.. It may, perhaps, be 
practiAiWe to pass somewhat nearer to it ; but from our last .season's opera- 
tions it did not seem advisable to lengthen the line for that purpose, because 
we should* then have to encounter the Seta Kewa, which has sco«red 
deep and broad cliannel in the plain, and its coui*se as far as its 
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the Sukur, near Garrilwara, which will have to be followed by the milwaj\ 
is very toituous. We have as yet made no survey for the purpose* of ase(*r- 
taining the extent and quality of the seams of coal ; 1 reeomuuMul, however, 
that this should be done before the engineers leave that part of the country. 
Near Mowpani two seams of coal ha\c been sujXM-ficially opc'ucd out last 
season; but no shaft has been sunk, nor has unv attempt bci*u made to work 
the coal uj) to this time, although it has been ficxpieutly picked up iu various 
places, and favourablv reported upon. The stations ujKui it will |)robably he 
at Sohagpoor, Ganilwaru, Uabye, Seeiury, Flutwas, lbiiikerr\, Kaislali, 
and Sehora. 

Section No. 7 eommeiiees near Katiotia, at thi* three lumdred and 
ninety-second mile, and crossc‘s the river Ibiroorcwa, about sixty yards 
wide, in the three hundred and iiincly-lburth mill*, witli much hrokcu ground 
on either side. At tlic three Inmdrcd and uiiioly-firih mill* it crosses on a 
level the IFoosliungabad and .lul)hul|)(m* main load, and then passes closi* to 
N iirsingpoor, the well known and important mail for the cotton and j^raiii of 
this part of till* country. Alter passing a small slr(*am called tin* Singerv, and 
recrossing tin* llooshiing<d).id and .lubhulpou* road in the tinec hnndied and 
ninety-seventh mile, the line eoiilimies t»f the* nmsl laNonrabli* ehar.ii*ter until 
it approaches within a mile of the* Shan, w1j(*ic the gioimd is enl up by dcc|) 
ravines. 'I’hat riv(‘r is cio-^snl at the tom hundred and louith mile, where its 
width is OIK* liundied and innelv \aids: Us l)anks aie pieeipitons, and the 
extreme height of llie flood has heen known to reach sixty feet above the bed, 
although its oidmaiv level is about foitv f(*et. I’lom this point tin* laiivvay 
runs geii(*iully 14)011 tin* smfju-e of .1 vei y even tiai t of i*ouiitry, as i’ar as the 
four hundred and twenty-fouilh mile, and pre•^( ids nothing wtiithy of remark, 
except the ero'^sings of (wo or thiee streams, with sand\ le'iU, and soft eniiiih- 
liug l)uiiks. It then ajiproaehes the .\erbudda, and lr,iv(‘i.M‘s some broken 
ground, much interM'cted by millas. At the crossing of the Nerbudda, its banks 
are very high and precipitous, (‘specially on the north side, "rhe total width from 
bank to iiank is foui hundred and Ibiirteeii lineal yards, 'riie flood of last 
year, the highest on record, rose ninety feet above tin* river beil, but siiFisided 
in an hoi/i’ or two. The ordiuaiy floods rise seventy-four feet. During the 
dry season, however, hinldiiig (»peratioiis may be carried <)n with facility, as 
the river eoiitams very little water; and early in May, when our sixitiori was 
taken, the (‘.xleiit of dead water in it was only seviaity-oue yards wide, and 
its greatest depth only five feet. 

The course of tlie Nerbudda was examined for tliirty miles from Sukur, at 
the junction of the lluran, on the western side of the railway, to Beira Ghat on 
:: ,the east. N ear the F?eii;a G hat the channel is much contracted, and runs through 
perpendicular rocks of wFiite marble. The facilities which this circuirnf^tance 
* Svould appear to ofler could not be taken practical advantage of, because during 
^ th^g^oodsothe Nerbuddk not only rises high above those rocks, Tnit before 
^ the gorge finds for itself another wide channel through soft soil ; and 
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added to this, a more serious olijeotion was found to exist in the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of the country between Chindwara and the Beira Ghat. ‘ 
The crossing of the N(;rl>ucl(la which we have selected is near Jhansee 
Ghat, to the west c»f the ford of the Jubbulpore road. The viaduct will *be 
three hundred and siwenfy-oiu; yards long, and I estimate the cost of it for a 
double line of rails at t*4(),0()(). The bed of the river is rock, and I see no 
reason to expec'f that any important engineering difficulties or expensive con- 
tingencies will be met with in the execution of this large work. It is advis^ 
abhi, while the dimcrnsjons and prol)a])h‘ cost t)f our crossing of the Nerbudda 
are under consideration, to draw your att(‘ntion to that other crossing of it 
which has been contemjilated near Broach. The spot which we have selected 
for bridging it is upwards <jf five hundred miles above the town of Broach ; 
and alrmg nearly the whole of that gi eat distance the Nerbudda receives the 
immense drainag(j of the Vmdliya and Satjioora ranges of mountains, for which 
a continuous water-way several miles in length must bf ])ro\ided. Moreover, 
at th(* proposed crossing, not only will tlu* floods i(‘quire an extent of bridging 
for which railway engineering jiractice affords no jirecedcmt, but the execution 
of the work within the channel of the river w ill bi* enemrbered with difficul- 
ties and exjiense by the large body of water, twenty-eight feet deep, w'hich 
it contains ev(‘n at tlu* low’est tid(*s; by the ordinary tide, which rises ten feet, 
and is of unusual velocity iu*ar Broach ; and by the enormous inundations, 
whieli rise about sevi'iity feet above the bed of the river, and spread for miles 
over the country in oin* vast sIum*! of water, sometimes as inneh as ten feet 
dc(*p. WlietluT th(‘ projiosed crossing of the Neibudda at Broach be judged 
of by analogy wdtli ours near Jubbuljiore, or wbetlier the drainage of two 
ranges of mountains for iu‘aily fi^c IuhuIksI miles hn taken as the measure of 
the work, its pro|)orti()ns must lu* extienie. Tlu* eliaraeter of this most for- 
muhible projected w'ork bears indirectly upon your inteiests, and cannot fail to 
affect in a most important degri*e the railway (pu'slion lunv under the consi- 
deration of Governnu*nt : I thcrt'fore recpiest that I may be commissioned to 
report to you without d(*lay upon the siibjc'ct of the j>rop()se(l railway crossings 
of the river Taptcc at Surat, and of the N(*ibiul(Ia at Broacli, and to take the 
necessary steps for doing so in full detail. • 

After crossing the Nerbudda at the four hundred and twenty-sixth mile, 
the line traverses some rough ground and sevc'ral imlljis, for about a mile 
and a half, and then runs for twcnt> miles ujion the surface of a level and 
even country ; and at four hundred and forty-seven and a half miles reaches the 
Jubbulpore and Saugor road, at a distance of a mile and a half from Jubbulpore, 
where that part of the line upon which I now have the honour to report to 
you terniinafes. * 

Th€? wlude of the last fifty-five miles arc of a fiivoiirable character in every 
and if it were not for the crossings of the rivers Nerbudda and Shair, 
tlie cost ol* it would reach the very lowest limit. The soil is aliuviai^^e 
requisite materials are abundant ; and Uie level crossings are few. The taUefiy 
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of curves and gradients show forty-seven miles of practically level gradient, 
and forty-six miles of straight. The stations through this district will proba- 
bly be at Nursingjioor, Jubbulpore, Peiiidry, Chindwara, and Kisrode. 

.Our field operations last season extended to (losulpoor, a distance of 
eighteen miles from Jubbulpore; but I shall make no further allusion to that 
part of the line in tliis Uepo|;t, because it is liable to alteration when the ascent 
of the Vindhyas is laid out. • 

Reviewing the whole of the north-eastern extension, from the top of tlieThul 
Ghat tt) Jubbulpore, a distance of five hundred and tw('nty-two miles, the 
character of our line is unexeejitionable, and its eoiistruetion ought to be very 
cheap : the materials are good and abundant ; the price of labour is low ; and 
there are no engineering difficulties to be encountfM*ed upon it. * * * 

The Indhyadrec and Satpoora ranges, supposes! to present such formidable 
obstacles to laying out a railway, are proved by our sections to be capable of 
being surmounted by a good working line, free from heavy works of any kind. 
Nearly its entire course traverses some of the most fl‘rtile and j)ro(Iuetive dis- 
tricts upon this sid(i of India ; for after clearing the (iliats it runs through the 
plain of the Godavery for fifty miles ; crossing the IndhyadMu^ rang(*, it enters 
Khandesh, and pass(*s through that province! for <»nr Inindred and fifty miles, 
accommodating someof itsinoM healthy and |Ho(luetive 'falookas, and its prin- 
cijial cotton maifs; tlu'ii, passing the S.itpooias, it ascends for two hundred 
and fifty imh*s tlic inagniticcnt Valh‘y of the ISiM’hudcIa, with its valuable coal 
and iion-fields, and its copious sup|)ly of grain, s(‘cds, and cotton ; and while 
it pi‘es<*nts these commercial a<lvuntagcs, and at lords tins vast extent of local 
accommodation, it |)m’sucs a direct course forefleeting tiu* transpcninsular com- 
muuicrition with Calenttu, and fi)r conneeling tlu! province of Ucrar with the 
port of Bombay. 

Sufficient retiii ns of traffic have already hc(»n made to prove that a jirofitahlc 
revenue will ac’criie fo your railway between Bombay and hhisterri Khaudesii ; 
and beyond that it could hardly be cxpeetinl that the, amount of existing trade 
would be found sufficient to establish actual data for an ccpially profitable return ; 
but there is throughout the Valley of tlu* Nerbudda so great an abundan(;e of 
maikctable and exportable jiroduce, which only avvaitstlu! opening of a (piick and 
cheap communication to meet the d«*marids both in this country and for export^ 
that J belicNfe no doubt can be enVKilaine.d of the commercial success of that 
part of your undertaking, particularly when we regard the importance and 
extent of the commerce that must pass betwiien Bombay and Calcutta, and to 
the great facilities of the country for the construction of a railway. 

In many parts of the Nerbudda Valley coal exists, of undoubted quality, in 
great abundance, and lying in a most favourable jiosition for being worked. 
Iron ore, too, abounds, especially on the north of the Nerbudda. The principal 
minea of the district are Tendukheira, about ten miles from our line, near 
,^|irsii^oor. They* are now worked in the rudest fashion, but the iron pro- 
is of excellent quality. There arc furnaces also at Paneghur and Gosul- 
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poor, close to which om* line passes ; and altliou^h the iron is held inrerior to 
that of Iciidukheira, it is, 1 l)chc\e, i^ood, and forms an article of expoit from 
those t(»wns. Valuable iron mines also exist at Ponassa unci Chandgur; and 
I find, from papers kindly fm nKlied hy (Japtain Erskine., Commissioner of the 
Sangor and Kerlmdda 'fc*!! that besides those which 1 have s|)ecified 
as the principal ones, and as lying ii(‘ai the eoiiise of uur line, there are five 
mines within twenty iniles^of.Iuljhulpore. 

I am not yet suflidcnily nifoimed lofmni'^h yon with n full statcment.of the 
present gcmeial tiaflic of tin* .Nei Imdd.i V'nllev ; hut 1 h(*g toiip[)(*nd two rctiiins 
from (J.i[)tain Ke.ilingc, PoIiLkmI ;^s^Ki;in( mXnnar, one of wine h was kindly 
fiirnisli(‘(l to MS by hiin^e]}, and tin* other hv Sii lh)lM*it Hamilton, through tlic 
Homliay ( lovc'rnmcmt. I»\ the^e it :ijjj)eais ihuj liie ({iiuntitv of good^ >^ 01(1 in four 
ha/ars, and which jia^sc'd lonr points m Ximar m the yeai I Soil, amounted 
to l‘i,dl7 tons, of which tiu* trade to Homh.iv is euliiely ithe glow th of fi\e 
years, and is iiicrensing rajndly. 

The tniflie on the Agra and Ihnnhav road, takcsi at Akliarjioor for tw'clve 
mcjiiths fioiii April ^>;^s as follows - 


PoOt |)asserin<*rs f)o,7o() 

Ihillocks and horses 

('.irts 1S,()S7 

( ’anu'ls 2,4 lo 

hilephaiits dti 

Ihitlaloc'S ():]S 

Asses 

Palampiins fo) 

Slieep and goats jj(;| 

(Xiiriages OfJ 


H he rc'luni cd trailic on tin* Hooih.mpiMii .oid Indoie road, lal\(‘n at Kheirv 
Cihaf for twelve months, tiom \j»iil h'oito M.i\ iSo I, gi\ 


l*\»ot passengei s ‘J( 1 4 \ 

Palan(|uins I 7 

Sheep and goats ^ \{y> 


As W'ell as the g>;i)d.s comj)iiS(*d 111 (\ij>iiiiii Kc'.iliiige's statement of tlie 
JVimar trailic. ^ • 

In addition to these, wc are indc'htc'd to Mi, Williams, (Overseer of t!m Sehoi4s 
ol liulustry at Julilmlpore, for the following "tateun'nt of tin* annual trade to 
and fuuii that station; and from lii-n long u-'^ulence tlicie, and his kimw ledge 
of the lommerce of the coiuitr\, it ma\, I am siiic*, he safely relied upon . — 
Cotton 8,r>7l tons. 


AVheat. 

Ilcinp, gum, ghee*, iron, and otlior commodilic*' 

Hides. . . . / • 

Imports about . . . 


1 1,0 JO tons. • 
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Making a totsil of upwards of 2G,()()0 tons for the present trade for Jub- 
bul|)ore. 

In transcribing tlie ro'^ults of these returns, I by no means intend to imply 
that this traffic properly belongs to our line between llombay and .Inbbulpore; 
but my purpose is to show, by reference to its present trade, tliat the district 
of the Nerbudda is likely to atfortl us a very large traflie. No statistical 
returns could presenl a eorr(H‘t (‘stiniate of the trallie that would be eri‘ated, if 
the Ne.rbiulda Valley poss(*ss(Hl a railway eonummieation with the ports of 
(jalcutla vuul Bombay. It is now praelii‘ally shut up; but the exports of coal, 
iron, cotton, wlu'at, hemp, linseed, timbiM*, and other products, and the irnjiorts 
of salt and mamifaclnred goods, must eventually become immense. 

The estimates* liu\e luvu franu'd upon my e\'|>eri(‘nce in the construction 
of our works, and upon accnralo dabi, ()l)tain(Ml by Mr. (iraham, rcsp(*cting the 
local prices and faciliti<'s of those districts throiiLili which tins extension would 
pass. Tli(» jiriccs of iron li.i\c b(*cn lived at flic high rat(‘s uliicli we paid for our 
last snpplicjs ; and as tlie inark(‘l lias since risen, if njay pi>ssil)ly happen, that 
my (Vstimiitcs of the pciniancnf way may lad short m that |uirtieiilar. My 
rales, howe\cr, aie al)o\e llic a\crage, and llu' futiiic turn (»f the market may 
thendbre lx* m our 1‘avom. In any event, I h(‘g to protect my estimates from 
thi^ spccnlati\(‘ <*ontmuen('\. 

The cost of a ''ingle line of |)enn:inent wav ii|)on tin* sr,veral sections of this 
extension \ai ics lioin to L‘d, Hit) |)(*r mile, vvliich is mon' than one-ludf of 

tlu* total uiile.ige cost of each section. As tins larg(‘ proportion arises cliiefly 
fiom the higli prices of the laiglish non maleiials, and from the great expense, 
of conveying them lM»m the jiort to the infeiior of the country, the ex[)edieucy 
and advantajffe of csi.il)li-hiiig the means of provuimg a local sujiply of rails, 
chairs, spikes, kc. an* el< ailv pointed out. AltJu)ugh great eneouragimient for 
the early establishineiit of iroinvoiks exists in the valuable, character of the 
mines, in the great and nigent demand for iron in this eouiitry, and in the 
fact that the high piux s of Ivnglisli permanent way matc*rials will be a serious 
and undue inipedimeiit to the cheap eonstnielion of railways through the 
interior»of India, yet it is very doubtful wbelber th(» Nerbudda coal and iron- 
fields can Ijo worked so expeditioii'.Iy and (»eonomieallv as to afford us much 
benefit in tlie constiuction of the railway Ixdween Bombay and Khandesh. 
In fact, I am ineliiied to think that active and successful operations in that 
enterprise will befyund to d( [K’nd more uj>on tin* completion of a railway com- 
munication between Bombay and the Nerbudda alley than the railway does 
upon a local supply of coal and iron. ’’ 


*Of^f>,380 and as an average cost per mile. The estimates are omittcxl for 

br^ity.— £(/i7or. . n 
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WITH ACCUAIl'ANVINfJ UKI'OIM’S OA TUI- SAMj: SUBJECT, 


IJV MJ<. .I.\(;<)U AND MU. (illJilON. 




EfniACTS FUOM KBl'ORT 


IIY 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL..!. 1’. KENNEDY'. 


The first question to lx* sinsvveivfl hy si rsiilwsiy rom|)jiiiy in India is, how 
they arc to bridj^e their riv(‘rs sind nidlsis. This, sicfordiiiL’Iy, lias been oiii 
chief subject of eonsidersifion. In itdereiiee t«) if, I lisixi* lisimed a eonipani- 
live estimate* of the ordiiiiirv iiUKles nl‘ exeeiitinL; a viaduef by file, usi* of 
masonry or of iron; eonsKhaini; lik(‘\Mse \\hclh(‘r lh(‘ iron fo he employed 
shall be of lin^lisli oi of Nsitive Indian nninnfaef un‘, |)roMded (lu* hitter eun 
be obtained. The piesent eomp(*f itioii price of Mniilisli iioii havim^ leacluxl 
about double the first cost n‘minnTaliv(‘ priec^ iindei the former steady rates of 
wages, and the probabh* future demand upon the 1‘jighsh market from foreign, 
colonial, and Indian railways in particular, maki* it prohahle that even the 
present high competition pricres may still he laigidy increased, unless addi- 
tional supplies can be produci*<l elsewhere. Nor would a modi* rate increase 
of produce go far in keejimg down (lui com]H*tition jirice contemporaneously 
with a very large increabing demand for that produce. No railway company, 
under such ciicuinstances, couhl expect to obtain their iron at anything near 
to a fair remunerative price, unle^'sjiv inanufuetuiing it on their own account. 
A foundry ojiened in India by an ordinary speculator would have little effect, 
except af^regards the question of freight, in ledueing the [irice of iron to any 
particular railway company, beyond what an additional foundry of the same 
manufacturing power established in England would have*; the price of its 
produce being regulated, as a matter of course, by the general rate of the 
market. 

It was in this view of our case that I selected a Geologist to accompany 
our first Surveyors, and his attention has been devoted exclusively to the 
mineral districts of the Nerbudda in the vicinity of our line. 

His efforts have been most successful, and his Ueportsf will be rehd with 
much interest. Mr. Jacob states the existence of a rich and inexhaustible 

^ V^ t/Opy of which is given at pages 1>)4 and 135. 

, : f Copies of whichf dated the 1st and 4i\\ Apnl 185-1, will be found at pages 136 to 144. 
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supply ()f‘ iron on* iit Chandi^ur, with an aiiijile ijiiantity of lime and timber for 
charroul in the imiiK'diale vicinity, as well as a tii‘-t-riite quality of coking coal 
in large quantitie'-, and cn-ilv obtained, at Benar, higher up the river. The 
ground between the et)nl and non, and that bctwecjj^ the proposed foundiy 
and our general hue, lie slater to be nuM favourable for railway construction, 

• and situated in a ru !i tiaflie di4rict. 

Jiy referiing to Aj)j)Uidi\ No. we find fioin the comparative estimate, 

that if w(‘ eonstmet (Jill viaduct'^, lails, «ke. of Xativc iron of our own manii- 
faetiircj, v\(‘ may calculale on (‘\e(Mj1ing (»m lailroad at an average rate of 
per nnle;lliaf il‘ we adopt the ])iincipl(‘ of eoii'stniction, but 

jiurehase our iron m lh(‘ ^Jl^h•^h or othei nr.uk(*1, we may calculate on 
expeudiiig €7,011 p(‘r mile : and it vve* u^e briekwcek oi masonry viaducts, 
with linglisb iion laiU, onr outlay would he €.S^7!7 per mile. 

Hence, then, the very tirst piepaialion (hat I should cainestly i('eommciid, 
to eiiahh* us to seenn^ th<‘ most Mieeessfcd lesidt m our future* railway opera- 
tions, would Ik* (he nm!ie(J/a(<‘ e>(a])lNhiueiit hy our (.’omjianj of a Native 
iron foumlry. 

J can liave no h(*si(ation in r(»comm(‘ndini» that tlie she* of such foundiy 
shall he at, or near Ponassa, in the n(‘i‘j!.hbomhood of what 1 believe to be the 
best iron <hstii<d iii India, (he ok* being as inexhaustible in its quantity as 
it is .superior in (jualily. I am )iis(iju*(l m ii*enimnen(lmg the adojition of this 
loealily u|)on tlu* aulhontv ol* our (ieologisl, who has diivoted much 
tiim*. to its exaimnaliou, and tompaiisou with ollu*r imneial districts, and who 
lias lested its oies bv repeah'd and eaieful analv‘-is; and aUo upon the 
still more eon\in<*ii)<; laet that its ore', luive lu'cn maimfietmed from time 
immemorial, and eonlimu* to Ik* maiiul.uluK'd extensively h) the present 
(lay by the Natives, m then own lude, cosily mi‘llKnl, and that tlu* in(‘tal th(‘y 
produce, the ( Mianilgui' iron, h.ts always l)eeii eoiisuh'ied oi tlie veiy J)igh(*st 
(juality ; that tin' situation of Ponassa i'. eonsiileied lu‘.ilthfiil : that (here is the 
Ix'st (juality oflinu* for our piirpo.'-e m elos(* pioMimiy ; that llieicj is a very 
large sii) 7 ply of eh.iivoal jungle in the neiglihourhooil ; and that w lien that 
may fail, vve have a first-rale tjualilv ol’ I’lcxhaiislible and easily woiktnl coking 
coal, higher up the livi'r, to depend upon for our fuel, tlie road to which would 
pass through a country favourable for railway construction, and a good tralhe 
district. 

Pndor these ciieiimstances, I eiyiiiot In^sitale to recommend the immediate 
cstahlishinent of an iron foundry at, or near Ponassa, as an indispensable 
essential to the fullest success of our railway ojiciations. 

The attention of one of our Engineers, Mr. (ireen, has been especially 
given to test the beds of the principal rivers. He was furnished with the 
requisite '“boring tools for this purpose, liaving had consideiTiblc experience in 
f the construction of viaducts siicli as we require. 4)1 is examination of the 

* Bcin;; Keport by Mr. Jacob on the Miucrul Districts of the Nerbudda Valley, a copy 
which will be found at pages 13(5 to 1 *14. ^ 
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Taptee and Nerbudda justifies me in recommending* that tliosc rivers should 
be bridged by an iron superstructure, supported on iron pile piers. 

*#*##«*#>»# 

• 

A line from Baroda to Indore would admit of extension eastward to connect 
with the Calcutta line at or near Allahabad, and it could throw olf branches 
to the northward to any extent that the traffic of the distrii‘t might require. 
This line commands, likewise, the power of giving an approach from the north- 
ward to the Nerbudda mineral district, by an extension branch along the 
Nerbudda north bank, from tlu' point it reaclu‘S before entcTing the Vindhya 
Pass; and I believe it is impossible to overrate tlie bemdicial eonscupieiices 
that tiic Nerbudda mineral district is calculutc^d to produce in the industriaN 
development of India, if properly dealt witli. 

#***«#:*«*=»('* 

My reason for not having executed a section of lli<‘ line from .lulgaiim to 
the proposed Poiiassa foundry, and thence to tlu* Bc'iiar coal-tield is, that 
being (piitc satisfic'd with llu' lieport of* iMi. .lacol), togeflu'i witli my own 
oliservations as to the facility of* con'-tnictmg .i gocal lints fliroiigb that 
district, when 1 wt'iit to j»ut a |)aif\ to takt' the section, I found the engineers 
of another company aheady occnpii'tl in the •-Jimt* work, and it appeared 
quite sujieifluous tliat a diijhcatt' sfetion shmild hi' takt'ii hy mc', wlien so 
inucli important mformatitui was wanliirj, on otht'i diMuets; I theit'fore plueed 
iny partN (*!scwheit*. I'ht' infoimation tninisht'd hy tlu* otht'r eompaiiy will b(^ 
no doul)t ainplt' to t'liahie tlu* (ioveinmt'nt to comt' to a deeision on all matters 
relating to the distnct in tins re^jicet. 


* A idf Mr. (h'ccifs Uepoit, nt pujjjcsi 1 J I iiiut 1 la. 
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(A1MM:NDIX No. hi.) 


Report on the. Iran and (ha I /)isfriets of thr Nerhndda Vallefj^ from 

Pituffssa to Jnblfttlpore. 


h'roin Mr. 


Sii/ui, April ]sfy 1H54. 

A. A. ,1 v( nil, n.A . 

A*^ht. and (iroln^ist to the H. B. and C. 1. Jt. Co., 


To Li(*iit(‘nanl (%)lon(il .1. Klnnldy, 

in (dnt*r;ind MjiiiUi;in^ f)i!'‘ct(>r, Surat. 

Sfit, 

I liavc* tlio honour lo liiy l){‘roH* you u sunnnary oflliu ivporls and ol)srrvii- 
lioiis which 1 Jia\(‘ fdrwaulcd iiL \aiious tiinf*'^, durnuj; th' five months that I 
liavc hcen cm|»loy(‘d in (lu* cvauniuition of tiui Nerhudda mineral districts. 

Accordin*;’ lo my in-'truclions, I |)iocccd<‘d to join Mr. Kcatin^c, the chief 
British functionarN oftlie ])riiici[)al mineral distiicts, whom 1 found in camp at 
Asscerj;'hur, on the lilth November last; and, actiiii;' under liis advice, I pro- 
ceeded to Kautkot, on the nortli bank of the rivm- Xerbudda, where 1 arrived 
on the doth Nov(*mbei. 

My attention was lieu* dii(‘cted to the iron mines belon^im; to llolkar, 
situate about four miles from the villaire, in the dense )un<»le. They w(tc in a 
fearfully daiiiicrous state, no i('i»ard beini; paid to tlu' woikm^s, the aim of the 
people bein^’ to ('\trai't tin* greatest (|uan1ity of ore without the least re;^ard to 
future workin^^s. The ore is the hydrated peroxide ol’ iron (oehreous variety), 
yielding liy dry assay d7.‘J2 per cent, of iron, which may be considered as a ' 
high per-eentage. 

The most primitive form of (Catalan for<j:eis used by the few poor people who 
earn a livelihood by the inaiiutlu ture of iron. A descrijition of their furnace 
may not be amiss. 

It is in height from three to four leet, tin* top section twenty inches by ten 
inches, and the bottom twenty-three iiudiev by twenty-two inches. In the base 
of the furnace is inserted a flat earthen plate, w ith several indentations, which 
arc, during the smelting, pierced for the outflow of the slag. The blast is sup- 
plied throiigK very fusible earthen pipes by goatskins plied alternately. When 
these earthen pipes are burned away, the iron is finished. This process occu- 
pies about ten hours. The base of the furnace is then broken out, the lump of 
iron extracted, and beaten wdth hammers to remove the slag ; the defective 
apparatus used obliging tliem to re-heat the iron five times. « ^ 

I hired one of these furnaces, to find what amount of iron could be extracted.^ 
I allow^ed the men to work in their usual method, only taking the ore and coal ' 
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from heaps which I had carefully weighed. The following is the result of my 
investigation : — 2o seers of iron ore consumed 26 seprs of charcoal, and fur- 
nished 5.61 seers of iron (and this not in a marketable comlition) ; thus giving 
22.84 per cent, of iron; 104 per cent, of charcoal being consumed in the 
process, or at the rate of 4 tons 12 cwt. of charcoal per ton of iron. 

A proper furnace, with this ore, could not, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, consume more than 220 buslu'ls of charcoal to the ton of iron ; 
and taking the bushel to be 9.75 lbs., the amount of charcoal to a ton of iron 
would be 2,145 lbs., or 95 lbs. less than one ton, being about 4.8 times less 
than the quantity required by tlu' above furnace. 

The above per-centage of iron appears small when conijiared vvitli my assay ; 
but it must be renieinbered, that as no lliix is usi'd, every pound weight of 
silex will absoib and convert into slag 3 lbs. weight of iron. 

Each furnace lias three men aUach(‘d to il, who dig out lh(‘. ore in the first 
place, next cut their timber, and burn tlieir eliareoal, tluMi draw th(‘ ore and 
coal to the village, set up their rnrnace, anti smelt their iron. During this time 
they must nm an account uith tlitj Biinma (or i\ativi‘ ni(‘rcliant), aud such 
account lie manages ^hall swallow up (he prodtici* of th(‘ir hiboiir, 

Tho cost ()!' maniifaetiire is us (IJlows : — 'flu* ort* purt hastHi at the mines 
comes to 84 tokiees the rujiee. I found I toku‘t* to eontain 12 lbs. nearly, 
the ore coming in round nuiubers to l,s. tit/, per ton nearly. ThrtM; m(‘n 
working at one fiunaet* ait* alilt* to make 24 lbs. of n(»n piT day ; it tliereforc 
requires 280 men to one Ion tifiron, by their rude |)rot;ess : then — 

£ s, (L 

4 tons 12 ewt. of eh.ireoal, with 8 evvt. for waste, at 0s»4(l 2 t) 8 

41 t.)ns of iron ore, at lx. tit/ 1 () 

Labour, 280 men, at 2 annas (‘W.) per day each 0 10 () 


£6 16 11 

The Tlunnia’s price for the iron is £7 15.9. p(‘r ton, leaving him, as above, 
18x. profit pel ton. 

As an illustration of an improvement in the numufactiirc of iron, even in 
llicse roftgli forges at I'eiKliiklieira (to be described furtluir on), where tlie 
people arc rcndeied industrious by having a greedy and ready market for 
their iron, any amount may be liad for 20 seers the Nag[)ore nijice, or £4 16x. 
per ton nearly, notwithstanding that they bring thetir charcoal from a distance 
of 12 gond kos, or fully 86 iiiihjs. Yet, liecausc* they distribute their labour, 
.and keep their little furnace in regular work, tiicy are able to give iron at the 
above low price, and hundreds of tons are annually sent oul through the 
country for consumption. Their charcoal only costs them Gs. 6d, per ton at 
the furnace ; and yet the Lower Nerbudda workmen, with the timber on the 
spot, will charge 9«. (UL per ton — their coalings arc so very defective. 

#^Fram Stautkot I went to Burwayee on the Nerbudda. Here is a large 
mine of the same o^as last, but more silicious. 

i/v iSn 
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As I consider the Pona<^8a and the Chandgur districts of by far the greatest 
commercial importance, 1 ill not say more of the intervening country. 

I arrived at Poiiassa on the 12th of December, and examined a large deposit 
of dolomite (carbonate of lime and magnesia), which exists there, about two 
miles west of the tow n. 

The deposit is, practically speaking, (piite inexhaustible, the outcrop being 
four miles in length : the stone*, for aflux, is superior to pure limestone, magnesia 
being a’ much mr>re powtirful base than lime. It is also well adapted to 
1 i thograph i c purpe )ses. 

From Ponassa I went to (Iluindgur, where the red hematite ore of iron 
abounds. It is of surpiissing richness, yielding G3.4 per cent., the theoretically 
pure ore giving tuily 1)9.34 ]ht cent. 

At one of the mines (that marked as Upper Chandgur on plan), the ore lic.s 
in rounded nodules on the sin face, the dc'pth varying from six inches to ten 
feet. It is dug out by die peojile with the greatest faeihfy. 

This friable deposit is the lesult of tlie disintegration of the metalliferous 
roek b(uu*afh. I liave verified this by direct observation, having laid bare 
several veins, by culting trenches dowai on them. 

In addition to the above loose ore, the ground for hundreds of acres is strewm 
with it, and every stream rims down ([iiaiititics of the purest kind, the debris 
from the various v<‘ins iutersi’ctod in their eourse. 

The riv(*r Nerbudda cuts four great veins wdthin the short space of one mile, 
one of them having a breadth of one hundred and twenty-two feet. The veins 
run almost vertically into (*ither bank. 

At Makeraban,on the river 'fiAva, two miles from its junction with the Ner- 
budda, i.s another frial)l(* deposit ; but its ipiality is not so good as that on the 
north side of the river. It is needle-*s to dwell on the many places in the 
district where iron ore abounds; — the deposit may he looked upon as inexhaust- 
ible. Since I left Pona.-'.sa, Mr. Keatiiige wished to find a iiiine clo-^e to the 
town, in order to employ the prisoners m the manufaetme of iron, and having 
offered a reward of Its. 2.>, he was shown two mines, which I have since 
examined. One of them is of much value. 

Your superintendent, when ho would be .stationed in the distri<?t, would 
have no difficulty in laying bare depo.sitsiii addition to the very numerous ones 
which arc at present known. 

The loose ore, which ought to be the first u.sed, would be collected by the 
people of the neighbourhood. Allowing the liberal price of 4 pies per tokree, 
the ore would be placed at the depots at the low price of Is, 3^r/. per ton. My^ 
camp was foifr miles from the mine, and yet the villagers offered to bring any 
quantity to it for that price. 

The district for miles round is dense jungle ; the timber is of the highest 
specific gravity, including undian and stunted teak ; it is admirably suited to 
the manufacHure of charcoal ; and the supply will last fSr very many yeats./ 

Yet it is well to know that a cheap communication opened vdth 
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inexhaustible coal-measures of Hooshungabad and Nursingpoor (to be hereafter 
described)^ and tliat a line joining the coal with tlie iron*mines would pass 
through a district of the most extraordinary fertility (vide Supplementary 
Beport). I consider that, with proper coalings, charcoal cannot possibly cost 
mere than 4s, per ton. 

I would furnish you with an appropinquate estimate of the expense of 
manufacturing iron at Pouassa with proper apparatus, but I consider that the 
fact that the inhabitants of Teiidukheira manufacture malleable iron for £4 
16«. per ton, under mucli lo<s favourable circumstances, consuming more than 
four times the requisite quantity of fuel, to be much more valuable than any 
estimate I could give. 

Ponassa I would recommend as the proper site for an iron manufactory : 
it possesses the following iidvantages : — 

— It is on British territory. 

2nd , — The soil about it is most fertile, the place healthy, and ahimduntly 
supplied with water at all seasons. 

llrd, — It is most conveniently sifiialed with reg-ird to trade; the country 
around it flat; and should a line from <Ii(‘ Taptce Valliy branch to Juhhul|)ore 
be deemed advisuble, it would in the vicinity ; and the dolomite basin 
is close by. 

The north bank of the rivei is forciLMi territory, and very barren; besides, 
the deiiftC jungle would lendcr it most imheaUby. 

Your ore banks and mines wouldlie ten miles distant from your works; 
but a proper road to them would enable you to draw the ore \^u’y cheaply, and 
the road being through jungle, your eoalings would l)e along iu 

One circumstanee vastly in favour of these mines is, that no shaft or pumps 
would at any time be re([uir(Hl, as the great veins can all be worked and drained 
by adits. 

Baraj one of Sindia’s [letty Rajas, is owner of the mines and forests 

on the north side of the river, and he derives a small income from them of 
about £10 annually. 

Kunock Sing is owner of llic royalty at the south side of the river, and he 
derives a small income* of about £3 ; but I am informed by the Coinrnissiouer 
of the Saugor and Nc*i])udda Territories, that the Government will, in the 
approaching settlement, reserve all mines for their use. 

With these men, ncgociations for purchase should be opened. 

Leaving this iron district, I proceeded to the coal-field, which I entered 
above Sewnee. 

At Sonadeh, several thin seams of coal outcrop, which, though of little 
value, are sulficicntly indicative of a rich mine beneath ; and 1 have no doubt 
but that a few deep borings would be attended with the most ^successful 
results. 

<tn abundaned of fine fire-clay is to be had,— a substance essential in 
m^SOostniction of your fundees. 



The pi*oI)able available coal-measure here will be about fifteen miles long, 
by seven miles wide. 

From Sonadeh I procef‘flcd to Bcnar, in the Nursingpoor district, eight 
miles to tlui soutli of Oarrilwara. Jlerc are three workable seams, the top- 
most being eight fe(^t thick wliere I measured it ; but as the strata were there 
injured, it will pi(»bably reach ten feet. 

The next seam is llnee feet six inches; and below it another scam, six feet 
three inelies. 

As these are only ^'paratc'd by laminated sliale of one foot f )ur inches, both 
seams could be uniught a^ nm*, uivmg an available seam of nine feet nine 
inches : thus ahouf nmefeiMi fc<‘l of coal could 1)0 worked from one shaft, the 
intervening lock being only about lucaity fet*! 

I'Ik* beds are higidv mclnu'd, owing to the occmrence of frachytic veins 
higher u|) the streiim ; but llu'y wdl present no extraordinary ddlicnlty in 
woiking. 

It is highly bituminous lignite, containing litth* siiljihur, and leaving but a 
smull r(*siduc on fneineiation. 

OoloncI Ousidey, in the .loiirnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, states that 
this <*oal was tried on llu' Tndus steamer at Bombay, where onr hundred 
niamids <li(l the sauu* w^ork as one hundred and eighty-three of the best (Glas- 
gow coal, heating one of tlie hoileis hfte(‘ii minutes sooner than the Scotch coal. 

1 careduliy (*xp(‘rmieut('(l upon the coal, and tbund that one hundred parts 
gave (jfl.SiS of eokc* ; an average of eleven s))t‘cimens of coal from the various 
l\(‘w castle eolliCn(‘s giving (iO.77, and eight specimens from the Scotch col- 
lieries giving a mean of o 

TJiese seain^i are available throughout a l.irg<* tract of country, and were a 
<*oast communication once opcuicd, nemcnais other mines might be wrouglit 
throughout this great coal formation. 

TJial siudi iniiK*'^, discoviavd .-o far back as 1S37, should r-till be untouched, 
speaks voIuiiK's for the state of communication through the country. 

Leaving Beiiar, 1 went northward, to examine the iron mines ol‘ Tendukheira. 
Idicy arc situated about six miles from the Xerbudila, m a highly cultivated 
district. • 

Aa 1 before allud(*d to the smelting of the ore, I will confine my remarks to 
the mines themselves. 

The ore is found beneath the surface, at depths varying from fifteen to fifty 
feet: tlic pits arc so carelessly made, that tliey require to be re-dug every cold 
season, the monsoon rains quite filling them with the earUi washed in. 

The ore is* extracted in (juite as careless a manner as at Kautkot : the 
shall is ascended and descended by huge steps, cut in the clay;* and though 
now acci^stonuHl to the various rude cxjiedients made use of by the Natives, 
T was hardly jircparod for the ludicrous method by which tlie ore is brought 
to the surfaVe. A woman seats 
commences throwing up the lumps 


herself at the base 6if the shaft, 

of ore to step No. 1 (about three feet high])%,^ 
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when this step is so covered with ore that she can but just find sitting room 
on it, she climbs up, rej>eats the process, till the ore is brought to the surfiice ; 
it is then placed in baskets, and carried by buttaloes to the town, three miles 
distant, to be smelted. I confess I was much disappointed with the ore de- 
posit, after seeing the vast quantities of iron stuit out through the district round. 
Though very fine red hematite ore, it is vastly inferior to the Ponassa iron, both 
in quantity, quality, and in the facility allbrded to the working. 

It m^y appear strange that this rude method of evtracting tlie ore should 
be aceompanied by such a neat and systematic method of smelting ; hut I 
attribute the latter to Captain Franklin's exertions^ who was sent there some 
years since by (lovernment ; while in the fornuM* case I presume* his iinjirove- 
ments (if such be adopted) must liave lapsed into disuse. At all ev(*uts, the 
great demand for the iron tlirough the siirn)unding ngriciiltiiral districts 
has given a stimulus to tin* trade, while tlu* incr(*a.s(*d competition amongst 
producers has reduced the price of the manufactured article. 

Leaving Tendiikheira, 1 proceedc'd to (‘xamiiu* the .lubbulpon* district. Here 
I found large and rich de|)osits of tlu* uikmccous \ari(‘ly ol* sp(*<*uliir iron, it 
is cxtensiv(*lv w'nHight, holding the same prie(* anil po>iti()n in llie mark(*t as 
the iron of Tendukheira, the |)iinequl seat of maiyifacture being Peuagliur, 
fifteen miles north-cast of ,Iul)l)ul])()n‘. 

At Bctharcc (drat, tlu* NerbudtLi <*uts a largt* coal seam; but it is bigbly 
pyritous, and the strata, being incliiu*d at an angle ol‘ eighty d(*gr(‘es, is uncon- 
fonnably r)verlam by (l(»loinit('. The diilieulli(*s prf*senU*d to woiking the seam 
render it probable that iu» us(* will ever b<* inudi* of it. ^ 

I here found umuI^takeal)le evidence of the presence of copper, but was 
unable to discover the l«»de. 

A fine statuary maible fouiul lower down the Neibiidda, and the wdiolc 
district is of thi*^gTeale'^l interest, a^. well to the eapitalist as to the geologist. 

1 have, <ke. 

(Signed) AuTiiru A. Jac’ou, B.A., 

Assist. Engr., aiid*(jcologist to the U. H. & C. 1. It. Co. 


Report by Mr. Jacob, in reference to the Line required to oi)en up the 
Mineral Districts of the Nerhudda Valley. 

Surat ^ April 4^7i, 1864. 

To Lieutenant Colonel J. P. Kennedy, 

Engineer in Chief, and Managing Director. . 

Sir, * 

sent in mf Report on the Mineral Districts of the ‘Valley of the 
H^lmdda, I now beg to lay before you the result of my examination of the 
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physical features of the country with reference to the levels, &c., in order that 
you may from it form a correct idea of the best means of dispersing not only 
the mineral but the agricultural produce of these territories throughout India. 

Aware of yriur intention of opening out the Valley of the Taptee, I will 
s]>eak first of the junction between .lulgaiim and Ponassa, the proposed site for 
your ironworks ; secondly, I will shortly refer to the line of country between 
Ponassa and Mundlaisir, with regard to the opening out of the Lower Ner-/ 
budda Valley; and finally, I will desciibe the line of country between , Ponassa 
and Jiibbulp<»re, with a view to the connection of the iron districts witli the 
coal basins eastw ard, and to the alfording of an outlet for the enormous grain 
and other produce of tlu! vallev, a Iiirge portion of wliich constantly rots for 
want of means of eonirnnnieation by winch it could be brought to market. 
This* line may also be consid(M-ed as a portion of the connecting link between 
your main line and tlie Calcutta railway. 

From Jidgaum to llooihunpoiu* i^, as far as 1 could ol)serve, a comparatively 
easy country: good giadieiits can, 1 am of opinion, l)c had all through it. 

lh)orhan))(K)r is a large, wealthy, and populous city. 

TJi(‘ main (jiiestioii to be settled, on a minute examination, will be the precise 
point for jiassiiig the TapJ,ce. 

Pnicecding llicii north-east, Asseerghnr should be passed at a few miles 
east of the fort, where the Siitpoorjl range is much broken, and affords an easy 
passage. Thence to Pcicfileod, a distance of fifteen miles, no difficulty will bo 
found of any moment, and tlu' country becomes more fertile. Twenty-one miles 
further oil tlu‘* branch to youi irouvvtnks would jirobably join, turning off 
towaid Muondee, and (“rossing the 'fowa on a fine rocky bottom, without any 
difficulty. This branch would he about sixteen miles in length, and probably 
its extension across the Nei budda to Indore will be a matter of future consi- 
deration, opening out, as it would, the gr(‘at iron country further from Pomtssa. 

At Sakiir, wheic it would jirobably cross the Nerbudda, the fine-weather 
breadth of the river is but forty-eight feet; and I do not hesitate to say that it 
affords the best site for a bridge throughout tlie two hundred and eighty miles 
of that river which I have examined, save, perhaps, Jhansee Ghat, near 
Jubbuljiore (to be described further on). c 

The line of country from Ponassa to Mundlaisir (about forty-eight miles), 
presents easy gradients ; no difficult rivers are crossed, and Burw^ayee, a fine 
town half-way, would afford considerable ti’afiic. 

The Nerbudda line, after passing the Ponassa junction, should diverge in a 
straight line to Ilurda, a further distance of twenty-eight miles. Here is the 
commencement of a district of endless fertility and unknowm wealth ; and, if • 
the little ravines on the edges of the very few nullas to be met be excepted, the 
countiy.may be considered level. 

Hurda is a large town, carrying on a flourishing trade, as far as the wretched 
communications of the country will admit. It sends dcfVm quantitiesgof . 

every season to Bombay. I am informed by Mr. Keatinge, the Politicid ^ 
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Agent of Nimar, that cotton carts passed Asseerghur during the last season at 
the rate of two hundred per day. 

Crossing the Gungal river at a distance of eighteen miles, Sewnee will be 
reached seven miles and a half further on. 

This is, again, a fine business town. 

I would not recommend a divergence from the straight line toward 
Hooshungdbad, as that town, though large, would not, I think, have sufficient 
traffic to authorise such divergence; and the river Towa, a troublesome 
stream, would near Ilooshungabad be passed with much difficulty. It would 
be better to continue straight to Patroda : the line would pass near the 
Sonadeh coal-field (see Geological Ueport), and it is jirobable that valuable 
coal mines will be found betw^^en Sewnee and Patroda. 

At Patroda the Ilooshungabad road is crossed. Quantities of opium will 
here be taken up from the Baitool district, and abutidunce of teak timber of 
fine scantling can be had in the hills south of the line. 

From Patroda to Soliagpoor is about twenty miles, the Towa river being 
passed half-way. This is the first troublesome river to he passed ; tlic lied is 
deep sand, and about tlircc (pun ters of a mile wich'. 

Keeping ab(we tlui town of Sdhagpour, th(‘ lino would still pass through a 
most fertile and populous ('ountry for fifty miles, where the Bcnar coal mine 
would be r(*aclu>d (mcIc (u'ological Kc'port). 

. Garrihvura is about twclvcMinlcs noith of the coal inim^ : it is a fine popu- 
lous tow'ii. From this to Nursingpoor is twenty-three miles : this is anothj^T 
large town. 

From Nurshigpoor to JhanstM* will be twenty-seven miles: the lino, passing 
under the hills, would cross the Nerluidda at Jhansee Ghat, wh(*ro a fine site 
for a bridge is to be obtuiiicd about five hundred yards below the Jub1)u]pore 
road. 

The river is about six hundred feet wkh^, and fordable*; the banks high; the 
bottom is a fine flat-bedded sandstone, nearly horizontal ; and should timber be 
required for centering or superstructure, the finest teak can be floated down 
from the Jubbulporcj jungle. 

There w ill be no ravines crossed on the south bank of the Nerbudda, as the 
line will run along a strip of higli land between two tributaries ; but on the. 
north bank they will be troublesome for the first half mile. 

Tw^enty-three miles fiom thi.s, Jubbulpore will be reached without the least 
difficulty. 

The lateness of the season prevented me fiom continuing my examination 
* toward the Ganges. • 

Throughout this whole line, no gradient, I am convinced, will exceed sixteen 
feet to the mile, and the only gradients coming at all near this are tly>se in the 
vicipi^ of Asseei^hur. 

.^^^j^pvactical proof of the cheapness of provisions of every* kind, I was 
. while about the Hooshungabad and Nursingpoor districts, to feed 
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tlirrp ponipfi and niyfiolf for the small sum of Rs. 23 per month ; find 1 did not 
act liiif^eiKTously eitlier to myself or them. 

Thci liiiicl bears two cro[)s per year, williout manure. After the monsoon, 
jow^aree, bajree, &e. are sown, and they beinjj removed in November, wheat, 
^ratn, linseed, &(*. aie sown. 

The demand is so small for the i^rain, that it lies in deep holes in the «^round 
f<M* years, and fn*^jnentl\ rots there. 

Wheat may be had foi !)t) fh/‘ rupee, and t;iam for 120 seers the rupee. 

Su^ai is largely M-nf (loin Mn/.ipoie* w(‘stwaHl, and salt, Kn^lish and other 
aie ear lied I'astwaid. 

In .1 iibbnlpoie, he is laiL'ely maniif.if'tmed fur th(‘ Ibiulish inaik(‘t; and, as 
I have staled in inv ( irol<»Hical Itepoil, itsniinei.il i(‘si)iiife‘^ inu-^t make it a 
plaee oi vast <‘oiunierei.d imjini t.ima*. 

I lia\ e, eke. 

(Sejiied) Airnii a A. .1 \ron, 11. A., 

Assist, fhiiii , and thuiloomt t<j the H. II. iV. C, 1. If. (’o. 


Jtvporl 0)t thv iVrrhifflda li'tvcr hij .Mr. J. T. (iiinr.v, F'lr&t Asslstanf 
Ktufnnrr to the liouihaijy liarodciy uid (\nitral India liailwaij* 
Coinjxtnji. 

Jhinlis, ''flu* north bank, last and wi'^^t of llroaeli, is bi^j^li and precipitous, 
sliowini; (’xidi'iit mdie.iti<»iis o| the encroachment of ilic river ilnrin'j: the pernxl 
of floods ; and b\ mfbim.itioii nbt.iiiird fium tlu* inhabit. nits, tins \\eaiin<; 
away is to the extent of llin t\ fei-l in a prnod of twenty Nears. I'lu* nj)pei 
stratum of tins bank is black caith, thicc to tbiir fii-t thii'k, under which are 
ult(‘rnat(‘ la\eis ofs.md and < I.iy, \aiMni: fioin two fo eij^ht teet thick, im\(‘(l 
with kunknr (sjiecinicn foiw aided), twelve fec't fiom the b(*d of the river, the 
elav beeonu's hard and tenacious, and appc'ars to u*sist the action of the Hood 
very considerahly. • 

The south bank is low »and shebine:, about twenty-one feet abo\e the .snnmier 
Ion el of the ri\er; the nppei slraluni ulUiNial clejiosit of earth and sand, in parts 
eultiviited, and in ollieis covered NNith low jungle, extending a distanei* of more 
than a mile, to a former ehuimel of the river, when the bank us:ain ris.es 
abiuptly. 

Floods arc* of tw’o descriptions, — those occurring annually, during the 
jicriodical rains ; and rapid fr(‘slu‘s at tlic same season, owing, probably, to the 
combined^ intiucnce of a heavy fall of rain, a strong Nvcsterly wind, and high 
spring tides. 

The highest known rise of flood took place seventeen years sinoe, by 
account of the inhabitants, luid appears to correspond with the great flood 
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mentioned in the Report of the Taptec river, namely in the month of August 
1837. Th# country in the vicinity of the river is spoken of as being entirely 
under water, except solitary knolls, upon which human beings and cattle con- 
gregated. This inundation, similar to the Taptec river, took a period of 
three days to attain its greatest lieight, and subsided in one, remaining nearly 
stationary twenty-four hours. With regard to the extent of country which was 
flooded, no positive information can be obtained ; there is a prevalent report 
that the waters of the Tapt<‘e and Nerbudda joined, which, if true, would 
make it about forty miles. 

Large quantities of ilrift timber, and grass, buslies, tops of houses, and 
cattle, are brought down during the jieriod of periodical floods, and wdiieh is 
considerably incrc'ased upon a sudden rise in the rivi'i* ; tigers, bears, and 
several dcheriptions of deer, arc also freqiuuitly brunglit down, together witli a 
large number of snakes. 

TJie nature of the deposit, after the floods have subsided, is alternate layers of 
sand and clay, as rei»ii]arly a*^ if dep(»sil(Ml by human aid. Some of the layers 
vary in thickness, owing to tlu* fic'-hes liemg l(‘.ss atone timi‘ than another. 

Vvlocftif of i'anrni , — The velocity was observc‘d wlnni Lh(‘ river was free 
iltan tidal water, and at .runnier l(*vel : tin* mean of thn*t‘ observations gives 
l.-M feet per second, or dJJS feet per luuir, — less than one mile. 

ha\e been made in tour places, — one on lh(‘ north side, between 
hiirli and low'-watei, one in th(‘ eiuitn* of the river, and two on the south side. 
A H‘feienee to the aeeoiupun} ing section will explain the diflerent strata pene- 
trated : no stones, gravel, or wa*re met with on the north side, — the clay 

IS very tcuacioii-. ; tlu* saiul aiul gravi*! found in the e(‘iitre boring is compact 
and firm ; that on the south side becomes tirni after the first ten feet is passed 
tbrouuh ; and I have no lie.'^ilation in stating that screws of four feet flange 
will botli enter the diilerent strata witli fai'ility, and at a depth of twenty feet 
be found to alibrd a good and suflicient support for any structure. 

The drift timber brought down in inundations is of considerable size and 
quantity ; and on this ac*count 1 would beg to suggest that the water may be 
left as wvle as posmblc, — a •^pau of eighty feet would not, I conceive, be more 
than sufficient. The nuiiilier and .size of piles used in each pier will of course 
be regulated by the sp;m d(*eided upon, and consequent weight to be borne by 
such pier. Cylindrical tubular piles of wrought-iron, with screws of four feet 
flange, will, I believe*, be found the best adapted for piers in both the Taptee 
and Nerbudda rivers, — the modification, to be made in the screws used in the 
former, as described in the Report thereon. » 


Sffrat^ Ath April 1854. 


(Signed) J. T. Green, 
First Assistant Engineer. 
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SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT IN SIND. 


No. I9:w OF IH-Vi. 


Ti:RRrTORiAL Department, 

l{KVKNrH. 

To THE COMMISSIONER IN SIND. 

Copy of ihe Resolution passed by Oovennurnf, under date 8ifA May 

No.20, datedthe \ 2 th Jtt. on Lcttcrx as per margin, from 

nuary 18 . 3 . 1 , with Accom- ( fomjnissioncT in tSindy relative to the 

Nr^^lttied theVlih Feb- i»trodnction of a Ecrenue Surrey and 
ruanj 18j,3. Settlement in that Province. 

With hift letter No. 20, of the 12th January 18.05, Mr. Frcrc RubniitB copies 
of the instructions he has issued to the (Jollcictors f*>r a rough Survey and 
Settlement in Sind — “ such,’’ he says, ** as may furnish the details which will 
' not be given by a scientifu! To])ographical Survey (a most iieceBsary operation, 
which will, I hope, he undertaken by competent Officers at the earliest possible 
period), and, at the same time, furnish the data indispensable to a rough Re- 
venue Settlement.” 

2. In urging the pressing nccesifity for the measures now proposed by him, 
Mr. Frefe contrasts the great uncertainty almost universally prevailing through- 
out Sind, at the accession of the British Government, on all matters connected 
with the definition of district and village boundaries, with the exact and precise 
information on these points invariably accessible in other parts of India ^i^nd 
graphically describes the long succession of.political disturbances and internal 
misgovemment, under which the confusion in which found all the ten*ito- 
rial and revenue divisions of the province had been generated. He doubts 
whether there is to be found even a correct list of the villages of more than 
half a dozen of the 66 Kardarates into which the province is at present divided. 
The measures now reported have been adopted with the view of providing a 
ntts^y for this state of things. 

described in paragraphs 17 to 25 nf Mr. Frere’s 
and they are approved and confirmed by Government. 
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4. Tlie only present extra charge for European superintendence will con- 

sist of the pay and allowances granted to the Supernumerary Deputies, who 
only receive Rs. 500 (to be reduced prospectively to Rs. 400), and travdling 
allowance when in the districts. * . 

5. Government will be prepared to appoint any Officer who may be selected 

by the Commissioner, and whose semces aii*e available to the office of Super- 
intendent. (Sec paragmph 22.) ^ 4 

6. The Rules drawn out by the Commissioner for the guidance of the 
Officers engaged in the rough Survey and Settlement projected by him seem 
eminently judicious, and well adapted for the important objects to which they 
are directed. 

7. The Commissioner to be requested to state how long, in his opinion, it 
is likely to be, befi^re the inquiries he has now set on foot will be completed. 

8. In his letter No. ()3, of the 12th February 1855, Mr. Frere has suggested 
the agency by which he ])roposes to carry out the measures above adverted to. 
The arrangements therein proposed diftcr slightly from those sketched in his 
former letter of 12th January, No. 20. The selection he has made of Officers 
for the performance of these very important duties a])pears judicious, and His 
Lordship in Council sanctions the whole of Mr. Frerc’s propositions, as con- 
tained in his letter of the 12th February 1855. 

9. These jirocecdings to be reported to the Honorable Court, and the papers 
connected with them printed for circulation among the Officers employed in 
carrying out the contemplated measures. They should also be published as a 
portion of the Revenue Selections. 

W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 
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No. 20 OF 1855. 


Instruction! to Collec- 
tors for a Rough Survey and 
Settlement in Sind, No. 34, 
dated 4th instant, with En- 
closures. 


Rsvbnub Department. 

From THE COMMISSIONER IN SIND, 

To THE Right Honorable LORD ELPHINSTONE, G.C.H., 

Governor, and President in Council, Bombay. 

Dated \2th January 1855. 

My Loro, 

I have the honour to submit, as per margin, copies of the instructions I have 
issued to the Colleotois, for a rough Survey and 
Settlement, such as may furnish the details which 
will not be given by a scientific Topographical Survey, 
(a most necessary operation, which will, I hope, be 
uiulei taken by coinjielent Officers, at the earliest 
possible period), and at the same time furnish the data indispensable to a rough 
Revenue Settlement. 

2. It must be borne in mind that, as is shown more in detail in my letter 

noted in tlie margin, Sind is very differently situated 

No. R57, dated 2lst - r ij • ^ j ^ 

May 1851, to Govern- of possessions, and even from most 

meat— Rep^of the Com- of our lecent acquisitions, in this respect, 
missioner’s Tour of 1851. o a ^ a j • nit j •a 

o. As stated m my Memorandum, there is at pre- 
sent no complete survey or plan of any single district in Sind. The lithographed 
maps of Collectorates compiled by the Quarter Muster General’s Depart- 
ment from the Records of the Sind Survey Department have been most useful ; 
but they are framed from confessedly very incomplete data. The boundaries 
of no single Collectorate are accurately laid down; few of the Purgunna 
boundaries, or of the canals, are perfect ; there is no attempt tr> mark village 
boundaries, and the greater portion of each Collectomtc is a blank, and has not 
been filled in at all. 

4. There 4s no single Purgunna, nor even a village, of which there is an 
accurilie plan, on a scale to be useful for fiscal purposes; except in the Thurr 
and Parkur district, there is not even such a list of tlie estates or fields, in any 
single village, as is to be found of almost every village in our older provinces. 
1 doubt whether there be a tolerably correct list of even the villuges of more 
than half a dozen of the 66 districts (Kardaiutes) into which the province is 
divided. 

6. In this respect, Sind is far worse off than most of our recent acquisitions, 
[r appointed t^ the charge of a newly acquired district, iathe Deccan 
would probably, on taking charge, call on the District Officers, 
^ Ihereditary, whoever might first meet him, for a list of Purgunn 4 S, 
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showing the names of all the villages in each. He might call on a dozen stich 
Officers in succession, and some from memory, some from written lists on their 
records, would all give him (*om[)lete and accurate lists of the Purgunnas and 
villages with which they might be respectively crmcerned ; and such lists would 
form the usual and necessary basis for all subsequent revenue arrangements 
and settlements, wheflier it might be decided to settle the territory by whole 
districts at a time, or by villages, or by individual estates, or by fields. 

6. But nothing of the kind is to be got in Sind. The village boundaries 
existed here, as everywhere else in India; and wherever there ai’e any fixed 
cultivating inhabitants Ml in the country, such boundaries are well known to 
them, and can be readily pointed out. But, for sonic generations post, their 
existence has been practically ignored by the (jovernment Officers, and the only 
divisions used by or known to them, have been such as are subject to constant 
alteration. 


7. Since Nadir Shah’s time, the province has not had a single ten years of 
what could, even in India, be called a settled govcTiiment. The Kiilloras 
would, as rulers, rank low by tlie side of tin* least civilized of modem Native 
powers. Yet their administration is now looked back to by the people as 
])atcrnal, compared with the clumsy barbarism of* the Taljioors. From their 
first accession, six Talpoor Meers ruled concurrently, each with sovereign 
authority in liis own share of the hind. At the same time, several relations, 
great feudatories, and almost independent heads of tribes, exercised nearly 
e(|ual powers. As the reigning families multiplied, each successive generation 
added to the number of geiierully illiterate, and, with a few exceptions, ignorant 
and incompetent rulers ; they disputed, and sometimes fought and conquered 
from one another ; they exchanged, they divided and sub-divided, they assigned, 
resumed and changed, tlie jaghcers with which they paid for eveiy service, 
civil or military ; and each grant was, for the time, a recognized territorial divi- 
sion. If a district were peculiarly fertile, it became an object of strife, and 
often of ultimate division: each sharer, unable to get his fellow to give water 
from his canal, would fi’cqiiently make a ii(*w one for himself, and tlie lands 
watered from each canal became a now division. Add to this the necessary 
tendency to movement and fluctuation of the population in any country where 
cultivation depends on canals, and where the canals, if not cdrefulIyUooked 
after, will flood a district one year, and leave it dry and barren the nex^ and 
some idea may be formed of the kind of confusion which existed in all revenue 


and territorial divisions, at the downfall of the Talpoors. 

8. When^ur Collectoro first took charge, none of them had any previous 
revenue experience. The existence of any divisions analogous to those of 
villages i|^ India seems not to have been suspected, and if known, was not in 
any way valued or attended to. Whatever divisions happened to be in use 


at the time were adopted, and as their inconvenience became apparent^^ttM^jj 
from time to time changed, without any attempt permanj^l^^J 
ike number of the lui'ger divisions or Kardarates, 
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TcMbteraes in India, was not always fixed. They were from time to time 
divideA or united; they had rarely fixed boundaries or head-quarter ptatiotts, 
or establishments— all were subject to annual fluctuations. 

* 9. The yiUage head man and his accountant, and other village officers, 
were to be found in Sind, as elsewhere in India; but they were systematicBlly 
discouraged, their emoluments confiscated, and everything done to decrease 
their influence, as if it were inimical to good government. Vill^ boundaries 
were s6 little known or recognized officially, that the first answer of all the 
most experienced Revenue Officers, European and Native, was generally that 
nothing of the kind existed; and when local inquiry had shown their existence 

in some districts, instructions to inquire on the subject elsewhere were gene- 
rally regarded as evidence of a determination to find* Indian institutions in a 
country where they were unknown. 

10. Instead, therefore, of either adopting existing districts, or making new 
distinct divisions, by grouping villages into districts, as might easily be done 
in India, it became necessary to make a commencement of permanent terri- 
torial divisions, by portioning out the Colloctorafcs into districts of suitable 
size (Kardarates), without much reference to, or aid from, any existing divisions. 

11. This arrangement was necessarily attended with many disadvantages; 
and its difficulties were much enhanced by the extreme deficiency of local 
knowledge on the part of many European Officers. In the Hyderabad Col- 

lectorate especially, from never having been encoui aged or lequircd to move 

about, and from being debarred from any active share in the revenue manage- 
ment,* several Officers, of considcrdblc ability in other rcsjrccts, had not even a 
general acquaintance with the localities of districts, of which they had been 
several years in charge. 

12. When the distru t divisions (Talookas) had been fixed, and their estab- 
lishments settled, the Collectors and their Dcimtics were requested to 
instruct each District Officer to make inquiry as to the number and names of 
villages within their resjiective districts, and to submit lists of them. 

13. The result showed how little was officially known regarding matters 
of local notoriety to eveiy cultivator. A few of the European Officers, by 
directing their inquiries to the Zemindars and cultivators, ascertoined the 

divisions, well known by tradition to those classes, and sent in correct 
Bsts^but such Officers as trusted to their Native officials sent in lists utterly 
erroneous, the Meers’ old boundaries of jagheers and estates, and lands belong- 
ing to particular canals, being as often foUowed as the real village divisions. 

14. It will be clear from the above statements, that to obtain fixed territorial 
^visions subordinate to the large districts (an indispensable prSiminary to any 
revenue settlement) is now even more laborious than if the country were lately 
•ac^uitedt and nothing whatever were laid down on the subject in ofir records. 

object of ^he Rules now forwarded, is to direct and assist the Officers 
pn this worl^; and what lias been remarked of the existing state of 
<M.tbe subject may exjdain (be necessity of many rules which 
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would otherwise appear of too elementary a cliaracter to be required by any 
Officer qualified to be employed on such a task. 

16. The above remarks may likewise show why it is impossible to entrust 
the duty to an establishment separate from that in charge of the district. TU 
information which the district authorities would at once put at the disposal ot 
a survey establishment in India has in Sind yet to be collected — ^agood deal oi 
it from oral inquiry among the people, and from personal examination of locali- 
ties. This information has then to be carefully sifted and arranged, before it it 
available for use. 


Yule Comtnissioncr'R let- 
ter to Oovernmeiit, No. 
446, of the 20th December 
IH54, ou Estabhshiueuts in 
Smd. 


17. I purpose to make a commencement in each Collectorate, by entrusting 

, ,, . the duty to the ablest and most experienced Officen 

nanto Cowpar and Ford ; charge of districts; and with a view to give then 
Hyderabad, Lieutenant Jn- the leisure requisite for such inquiries, to attach tc 
nant Phillipi. ® junior Deputy, who will, after a time, relieve 

the Settlement Officer from most of the current duty 
and also himself acquire, under such superintendence, experience and practice 
of the most valuable kind. 

18. When tlie establishments provisionally sanctioned by the Govemmeni 

of India are introduced, there will be five Supemu- 
Deputies, two of whom (Captain Johnston* 
446, of the 20th December and Lieutenant Tyrwhitt) will officiate in acting 
Smd’ vacancies in charge of districts, and the other three 

(Captain Southey, m Shikarpoor; Mr. Stack, C. S.. 
Hyderabad; Captain Ilodgkmson, Kurrachce) I purpose employing in the 
manner above described, to enable the senior Deputy in each Collectorate, whe 
has been selected for settlement duty, to devote more time to that work. 

19. While BO employed, I would suggest that the Supernumerary Deputies 

„ „ tnn should draw the lowest rate of pay and allowances 

Pay Rs. 600 per men- i 

■em (future incumbents which Will form the only present extra charge foi 

400), with Travelling European superintendence. 

Allowance when absent ^ a i -i i 

from the head (]narters of a I tot after a while, as more Officers become 

Deputy, or of the Collcc- qualified and available for such settlement duty, ] 
propose to increase the number, so as to complete the 
whole work at the earliest possible period. 

21. For Native establishment, I would propose to submit contingent bilh 
for six months, at the end of which time it wdll be possible to submit for sane* 
lion a statement of what establishment will be permanently required. 

22. Till an experienced Superintendent can be appointed, I will do my besi 
*^10 supply his place. But as it is not possible I should do full justice to thi 

duty, no time will, I trast, be lost in appointing a Superintendent. 

23. Entlosed are copies of a correspondence with MsjorSteuart, Collectoi 

. ^ ^ of Shikarpoor, with reTOrts on the as6» 

^ No. 3.— Froth Captain T. R, . j i. i r • • • 

8^rt, No. 33, dated 24th Ja- revising 

Hilary 1864, with Enclosure. that Officer^iand hia D^jAitiea 


Pay Rs. 600 per men- 
sem (future inonmhents 
Rs. 400), with Travelling 
Allowance when absent 
from the head quarters of a 
Deputy, or of the Collcc- 
torato. 
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No. To ditto. No. 1034, 

^BBth Much 1854. 

No. 6.— Stetement thowing the 
extent of eultivated lend m the 
iShikarpoQr Collectorate, m 1852- 
1863. • 

No. 6. — Report of the Col- 
lector of Upper Smd on the At- 
•ecament or the Shikerpoor Col- 
leetorate, with Encloaurec A, B, C. 

No. — ^To Collector, Shikar- 
poor, No. 3374, dated 11th No- 
¥ember 1854. 

No. 8. — From ditto. No. 468, 
dated I8th December 1854, with 
Eneloaures. 

No. 9. — To ditto, No. 146, 
dated I5th January 1855. 

No. 10 —From ditto, No. 467, 
dated 15th December 1854, with 
Enclosures. 

No. 11. — To ditto. No 3, dat- 
ed 1st January 1855. 

No 12 — Mr Deputy Collector 
Young’s Memorandum. 


Ford, and Wallace. The attention which Major 
Steuart has devoted to this very iAij^rtmt 
branch of his duty merits every praise. There 
is also a memorandum by Mr. Arthur Young, 
which will well repay perusal, as illustrating the 
present state of our revenue arrangements, and 
the necessity for measures such as those to 
which I now solicit the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It will justify the regret I expressed at 
the loss of that Officer’s services. 

24. I would lecommend that all these 
papers, which will be of much value to Officers 
employed on survey and settlement duties in 
Smd, be printed for circulation: if deemed of 
sufficient general interest, they might form a 
portion of the published Revenue Selections. 

25. I trust that the measuies taken will meet 


with the appioval of your Loidship in Council, 
and that I may be permitted to curry out the revision as rapidly as qualified 
Officers can be found to supci intend the operation. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

II. B. E. FREKE, 
Commissioner in Sind. 


Commissioner s Office ^ Camp Meerpoor^ \2th January 1866. 
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[No. 1.1 


No. 34 OF 18r>.). 


RnvENiTE Departmeot. 


From the Commishioneh in Sim), 

To the Collectors or Ki unACifnr., 
Hyderabad, 

SlIIKARPOOR. 

Sib, 


Dated Ath January 1 865. 


I have the honour to forward a copy of Rules which I have drawn up for a 
rough Survey, designed to supply a temporary substitute for a scientific Topo- 
graphical Survey, till that most necessary operation can be undertaken by 
competent Officers, but mon* esjiecially to fuinish the data indispensable to a 
rough Ite venue Settlement. 

2. A Superintendent, who will have a geneml contiol over all the opera- 
, tions, will hereafter be appointed, the work being under the immediate charge 

of the most experienced and able of your Deputies. • 

3. As soon us a Superintendent is apiiointed, all such Officers will corres- 
pond direct with him, and he will communicate with the Collector or Com- 
missioner, as he may think nece.ssaiy. 

4. Pending the appointment of a Superintendent, the Settlement Officers 
will correspond with you on this as on all other branches of their revenue duties, 
and you will, when neccbsary, refer to the Commissioner. 

5. For the present ■ is selected for this 
duty: w’hciiever you think any other of your Deputies 
in charge of a district is qualified for a work of so 
much responsibility and importance, I shall be 
obliged by your informing me: • 

fi. *To enable Lieutenant to undertake this duty, yoqr Siipemume- 


Shiknrpoor, Lieutenants 
Cowpar nml Ford; Hy- 
tlembad, Lieutenant Jame- 
son ; Kurrochee, Lieute- 
nant Phillips. 


Shikarpoor, Captain Sou- 
they ; Hyderabad, Mr. 
Stack ; Kiirraohee, Captain 
Ilodgkinson. 


rary Assistant should be deputed to assist the former 
in the charge of his district. 

7. You should instruct [Lieutenant Cowpar] to 
make over to [Captain Southey] all the current dufiea 
of his districts, which he considers [Captain Southey] capable of perfi^ming 
efficiently; but he should retain under his own immediate and entire charge 
the ourreAt revenue work of that Talooka in which he may decide upon com- 
mencing opierations. I believe that this arrangemex^ will, better^ 
other, give him the leisure requisite for a work reqiiir^ eo 
, Itiwtion, and provide for that control ovtr the eutteM 
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is encntial to die raeoes^ of setdemBiiitBiBaideimderciramMtni^ 

•s diose wenow find in Sind. 

8. [Lieutenant Cowpar] diould at his earliest oonrenience report the Native 
etttaWishment which he considers will be neoessary. It may be paidbycGRi> 

. tingent billsj to be submitted monthly fi>r sanction fi>r the first year. This 
gill afford sufiSdent time to ^organise the estaUidiment, and to test, 
experimentally its sufficiency, after which its permanmit sanction will be 
. lulled for. 

9. As soon as a list of villages in tbe district has been compile^ according 
to Rule 16 of the mclosed Memorandum, a copy of such list should be for> 
warded through the Collector to the Commisuoner. 

10. When one village is completed, the papers in detail should be forwarded 
fiir inspection. 

11. Should there be any difficulty in providing a sufficient number of com* 
passes fumitihed with cards whuSi a Native can read, 1 may mention that Na- 
tive compasses, such as a]^ar to have been used in the Punjaub rough village 
surveys, are made at Sehwan. 

12. Pnnted copies of the Rules now sent will be forwarded as soon as they 
are ready. In the mean time, I shall be glad to be favoured with any remariis 
and suggestions which may occur to you, or to your Deputies who are to be 
employed on this duty. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) II. B. E.'Frbrb, 

Cmmimaner's Office, Camp, Ath Janucery 1855. Commissioner. 

(True copy) • 

J. OlBBS, 

Assistant Cbmmissioner. 


[No. 2.] • 

Memo, of Rules for a Rough Survey and Settlement in Sind. , 

ir 

^ There is at present no complete survey or plan of any district in Sind, 'flie 
Mthogr^bed maps of Collectorates, cominled by the Quarto' Master QepereFs 
JDapartment from the records of the Sind Survey, Department, have been most 
nfetid; hut they are framed fiom confessedly very incomplete datiL . The 
IfpmMhoies of no single Collectorate are accurately hud down; few pf the 
boundaries or of the canals are perfect; there is no attempt to maili 
hqimdaries, and the greater wntixm. of each CoDeetmnte is a Uaak 
'^^^fiUofinataa. ^ 

shigle vilhigs ofvrhk^ there is anSGtmnde phMt OD e scsll 
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to be useful for fiscal purposes, nor (except in Ae Thurr and ParKnr "djbtri^ 
even such list of the estates or fields as is to be found of almost village 

in our older provinces. I doubt whether there be a tolerably eonei^fiatof mmn 
the villages of more than half a dozen of the 66 districts (Kaidttetes) into 
which the province is divided^ 

3. The first step towards supplying these wants is now being taken by 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey, whose triangles will form a skeleton of 
kind without which no survey, for either fiscal or general topc^raphicd piur-*^ 
poses, can be considered complete. 

4. It is to be hoped that the Pui*veyor General may see fit to recom* 
mend, and the Government of India to sanction, a Topographical Survey of 
the whole province, on the most perfect, and tlierefore in the end the 
cheapest plan, under the immediate sujicrintendencc of the Surveyor Generates 
Deportment. 

6. Such a Survey would furnish a map, tliouiiig on a large scale all per- 
manent objects and boundaries, down to, it may be hoped, the boundaries oi 
villages. 

6. The boundaries, and most other particulars relating to estates, or other 
divisions subordinate to villages, must, as a general rule, be ascertained and 
recorded by a separate agency, the object of which will be to make an accurate 
Revenue Survey of tlie country. 

7. In most parts of India, it would probably save time and expense, and 
render the work more perfect, that the scientific Topographical Survey should 
precede, and f’onn the skeleton or ground-w'ork of the Revenue Survey. 

8. But it may be doubted whether su(‘.h a coui’se would be always practicable 
in Sind, where few or none of the village boundaries even are mai*ked or 
recorded, though all are known to the villagers. It will consequently be neces- 
sary to ascertain and mark village boundaries, before they can be laid down 
by a scientific Topographical Survey. 

^ 9. Experience shows, tliat tliis preliminary operation cannot in Sind be 

entrusted to the Native District Officers, without tlie superintendence of an 
experienced European Officer, because tliC||^^ative officials have been so long 
used to a system which ignored all ancient and permanent divisions, \hat they 
cannot, without careful training, be made to understand what is^ required, and 
toTeam the very simple process by wliich it is to be ascertained. 

10, This inquiry and demarcation of village boundai'ies may be beat 
superintended by those Officers who may be selected to make preliminary reve* 
nue settlements in lieu of the imperfect expedients for levying the land revmmc 
heretofore in force. The one operation will very materially assist the 
and }>oth together may supply to some extent the present want of a Beveme 
Survey. l It will be but a rough and imperfect substitute; stiU it will 
than none,^apd will be of very great value to our *Bev^ue 
time as a perfect Topographical Survey, and a good Bevmue 
on it, can be mkde. . / 
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Of preWouB Surveys. 


Revenue Recoids. 


11^ Tbe OflScer selected for the duty should m the first instauee make 
himself accuraldy acquainted witli what may be 
already on record relative to the district m which his 
oj)eratioit8 are to commence^ and asceitain whether such records are lik^ tfi 
he of any and what service to him. 

e 12. If any kind of survey has evei been made, he should learn where its 
records are, and what they contain. Portions of the 
country have been partially surveyed by Boundary 
Commissioners — others by the Sind Survey and Canal Department ; and the 
records are to be found in the Offices of the Collectois and Political Officem, 
the Commissioner, the Quarter Master Gencial’s Depaitmcnt, the Superin- 
tending Engineer, and the Military Boatd. 

13. The revenue records in the Collectoib and Kaidars’ offices should be 
examined, and such poitions as i elate to the di^^tnet 
in which operations aie to commence should be made 

accessible to easy leference 

14. The fiist object is to settle the dohs or v]|lap:cs, each of which is to 
foim a umt of tenitonal division in the Talooka leioidM, to possess a sc^parate 
page to itself in the Talooka ledgci, and to have its accounts kept separately 
and distinct in all the Talooka and Tiqipadaree books 

15. Any lists of dehs oi villages which exist should be examined and com- 

paied; whichevei appeals most coircct and complete 
Liatiof Dehior VillagoB. piesence of the prin- 

cipal Zemindars, with whose help it will not^ m general, be difficult to frame 
a perfect list of the villages or townships (dehs oi mou/as), oi divisions analo- 
gous to the villages, as they are known to the Zemiiidais themselves ; with the 
boundaries entered act oi ding to the villages which bound them, a list of their 
principal Zemindars, and a rough estimate of Uie aiea of each. 

16. It may be well to define that a deh or village h a division very similai 

to a parish in l^urope, the lands of which aie (as a 
* ^dloge general lulo) all contained within cme unbroken 
ancient boundary, known to the cultivators as having 
been recognized by themselves as far back as the time of the Kulloras. 

17. This Ipttei pait of the definition is perhaps the most important, as dis- 
tinguishing the ancient division of dehs (which appear to be as ancient^ well 
defined, and well known to ihe more intelligent cultivators here as tlie mouza 
ia in Iftdia) fiom the various modem divisions, introduced by rival Meeis and 

Kardgrs, to partition favourite spots of lands, shikargahs, See. by Jagheer- 
Idttra, by canal-digging speculators, who got limits set op to define what lands 
bdemged to partiedar canals— all which modern, and often arbitrary divisions, 
haM caused such hopeless intricacy, uncertainty, and confusion in thf accounts 

! dA vtay or may not be cotUemooom with one or more estates oi 
ikwi0 dehs conttim a connderable number of .eparate spmm* 
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dareefl, and some single zemindarees compnse several dehs. The limits of 
zemindarees held by Belooch Zemindars, who came in with or after the Tal* 
poors, are often jarbitrary, and apt to set all ancient divisions at defiance. But 
the boundaries of old Smdee zemindarees are generally very useful in ascertain- 
ing the village boundary, though not by any means infallible guides. 

10. The cultivating classes in general have of late years become so used to 
fi^uent changes in tlie locality of their habitations, and so many districts are 
wholly or to a great extent waste, that some old dehs contain no inhabited 
village or collection of permanent habitations, while two or more such perma- 
nent localities of cultivatois’ habitations are to be found in other dehs. The 
point is one of minor importance in distinguishing what is and what is not a 
deh; but it is often desirable to distinguish the old village from modem hamlets, 
and for this puipose it may be remarked, that a >illage in which Smdee culti- 
vators and Hindoos are found is very fiequently an old site, and that where 
the inhabitants are exclusively Belooch, it will frequently be found that they 
are a modem militaiy colony, planted within the century. 

20. In some distiicts the dehs are too large to form a convenient unit of 
territorial division in the Talooka accounts. 

cases there will sometimes be found 
ancient and well known sub-divisions (like the pooras 
of a large village in Guzerat, or the warees m the Deccan), which should be 
carefully ascertained, and, if found convenient, adopted. Where no customary 
Bub-divisions exist, and there is no doubt of such sub-division being necessary 
for convenience of the accounts, or for other causes, a partition may be made 
de novo. But care should be taken, with reference to the boundaries of ze- 
mindarees, and other circumstances, to make such partition as little arbitrary 
as possible, so that each sub-division should, as far as circumstances admit, 
resemble a separate deh. 

22. In either case, these sub-divisions should be entered in the accounts 
subordinate to the ancient deh, of which they are fractions. 

23. It may sometimes be desirable, from peculiar circumstances, to unite 
two or more very small dehs; but such cases will probably be of very rare oo 
currence, and it is always desirable to avoid the necessity for 'such amalgama- 
tions. 

24. It is probable that in many parts of the hill and desert tracts on the east 

and west of the province, there never were any such di- 
wh^Siew^are^no^Deh^*^ visions; and in other parts, which have lain waste for 

generations, it may be no longer possible to .trace them. 

26. In 8u^ cases, after careful examination of the natural features of thh 


country, and other local circumstances, fresh divisions must be made, varyufg 
in size a^ording to tlie prospect of future cultivation, or of the probable 
necessity for recording grazing or other similar rights, all unnecessary 
ness being carefully avoided. 

26 . It should ne\’er be hastily concluded, because the 
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thrdly barram or thinly populated, that therefore such divisions are uncertain or 
unknown. In the Thunr districts, for instance, every one of the widely scattered 
^elds, and even every sandhill, has its name, and owner ; and all are registered 
by the Ghizerathee accountants employed there, with a degree of system and 
accuracy unknown in any of the more feitile districts in Sind. It is very pro* 
hable that careful inquiry will show, that in many similar localities, where no 
names or divisions are now known to us, they exist, and are well known to the 
inhabitants, however scattered the latter may be. 

27. Having satisfied himself that he has got a correct list of the ancient 

dehs, and that by dividing those which are inconve- 
to niently large, or uniting such as are unnecessarily 

minute, he has got a list of territorial divisions, of a 
character to be of lasting utility, without further change, the next step of the 
Settlement Officer is to have the boundaries of such divisions marked and 
recorded in a permanent manner. 

28. In many cases, no permanent boundary-mark will be needed : the river, 
or a canal, or tank, hills of stone or sand, or toads, often form as good a 
boundary as could be desired. 

29. But in most cases, it will be necessary to place artificial marks de novo; 
and as a necessary preliminary to further operations, a set of lulcs for fixing 
and preserving die village boundary-marks should be drawn up and sent 
through the Gollcctor and district officials to the village Zemindars, and 
published by beat of tom-tom, and by service of a copy on the head man of 
the village. A copy should at the same time be forwarded to the Commissioner. 

30. Stones, conical mounds or long ridges of earth, with jars of charcoal 
buried in them; broad paths cut through jungle, and kept clear of trees and 
bushes, brick pillars, trees, canals, and other expedients, may be adopted, 
according as vaiying local circumstances render one or the other the cheapest 
and most permanent mode of demarcation. 

31. As a geneial rule, the villagers themselves should fix their boundaries; 

' the expense, whether of money or labour, being fairly divided between conter- 
minous villages. 

32. But where the expense of fixing permanent boundaries is likely from 
any circumsl|ince to fall heavily on the villagers, a portion may be borne by 
Government, previous sanction being duly obtained. 

33. When the boundaries are reported as fixed, and ready for inspection, 

the Settling Officer, having recorded his reasons for 
of Village (Deh) ijging satisfied as to their sufficiency and permanency, 
I™” ’ will order them to be recorded, accoi&ing to a form 

Ar which he shall first obtain the approval of the Commissioner. 


34. ' The form, after specifying generally the conterminous villages (dehs), 
elMA* obmmmce at one well defined and well described bounda|^-*mark, and 
regular consecutive series' the several marks, and their respective 
bearings to/the marks immediately tefore and after them 
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iii the list, as well as to any pennahent and well dehned .object, if any 
within sight of the boundary-mark. 

35. In all cases of disputed boundary, the Settling Officer shall &8t iecjpire 

the disputing parties to define clearly, 1^ tempwaty 
Bouudoiy Di.- n,j^rks set up by themselves, the boundaries they 

' respectively claim. 

36. He shall then proceed to examine the locality, and the evidence adduced 
by both parties, and shall decide on and mark the boundary, recording 
clearly and at length the reasons for his decision, and the boundary he has laid 
down, and giving a copy of such record to each of the contending parties. 

37. Such decision shall be final as regards the village boundary, unless 
appealed to tlie Commissioner within one month from the date of delivery of 
the copy of the award ; and the Commi.s8ioncr shall have power to annul the 
decision, and order a fresh inquiry, but not himself to alter the boundary so 
laid down. 

38. The Commissioner shall also have power to inflict fines for frivolous 
or vexatious disputes, or ap])eals regarding any boundary. 

39. The Settlement Officer shall, as far as possible, ascertain from the ja- 

gheer records and reports of Disti ict Officers, &c. the 
Md ^ IW persons claiming to be either Zemindars, 

darics. or holders of jagheer or rent-free land in any village. 

40. He shall then cause a notice to be served on 
each Jagheerdar or Zemindar, requiring him to erect within a specified period 
boundary-murks along tlie boundary of his jagheer or zemindaree, and warning 
him, that in default of his so doing, the marks will be erected by a Govern- 
ment establishment, at his expense. 

41. The nature of the boundary-mark required shall be clearly specified, 
in a notice which shall be published in the same manner as is prescribed for 
village boundaries (vide supra paragraph 29), and of which a copy shall be 
sent to the Commissioner. 

‘ 42. Where a final definition (fysulnama) of a jagheer has been drawn up • 
by tlie Jagheer Department, a copy shall be furnished to the Settlement Officer, 
who will ascertain that its provision.^ have been duly carried out, and iie shall, 
in so doing, as far as possible distinctly mark oflT and record all prospective 
resumptions, noting the contingencies on which such resumptions will depend. 

43. Any boundaries which a Jagheerdar or Zemindar is required to provide, 

and which may be found incorrectly or insufficiently marked, when tfae^ Setfle- 
tnent Officer’s establishment visits the village, shall be corrected and properly 
marked by that establishment, and the costs of the operation shall be recovered 
fro^ the defaulting jagheer or zemindaree as a revenue demand. ^ . 

44. Tlfp boundary-marks for any subsidiary divisions of iiel^,'&c. wlniffi 

... ^ required for convenience of records . 

•|iighfen oT.'^^euindueet. mmt Officer .fci he may 
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dlMtt wholly or in part be borne by OoTemment, as Ihe Settlement Officer 
may see fit at the time toMirect. 

45. Any dispute regarding the boundary of a 
jagheer, a zemindaree, or any of their sub-divisions, 
shaQ be settled in the same mode as above prescribed 
(pan^raph 35) for disputed village boundaries. 

46. Government forests (or shikargahs) shall be treated according to their 

• size as separate dehs, or sub-divisions of dohs, all 

Forests. forest boundaries being settled in communication with 

the Forest Ranger. 

47. The Settlement Officer shall then cause the boimdaries, area, and 

otlier particulars regarding each jagheer and zemin- 
>Beeord of Bonndsnes of ^aree, or of any sub-division of either, to be lecorded, 

Jsffliocriy ZoxuindsTCCSf aiiu i* *i .si. 

their Sub.dm«ioua. according to a form previously approved by the 

Commissioner. 

48. The form shall enumciate each zemindareeor jagheer, and its sub-divi- 
sions, assigning a sepamte number to each in legular senes, commencing from 
some well defined and well desciibcd spot. It shall sjiecily — 


• Dtspated Bouadiriea of 
Zemindarees, snd 
their SuVditiaioiis. 


Istf The name of the number, if it has one. 

2iid, The bearing fiom the spot just specified as the starting-point, or from 
the number last described in the bciies, and from any cons]>icuous 
landmark which may be in sight. 

3rd, -The conteiminous numbers, and their bearings. 

4th, The boundaiy-marks of the division or sub-division, in regular series, 
giving the bearing and distance both of the mark before, and of the 
mark next after each maik in the enumciation, and specifying the 
conterminous nurabeis as tlie boundary passes them. 

5th, Any permanent marks, such as canals, roa4s, remarkable trees, pukka 
wells, or buildings, in or near the number. 

6th, The area of the number, specifying whether it is ascertained by any kind 
of measuicment, or by estimate. 

7th, The character of the soil, and, if of varying quality, the extent of 
each variety. 

8th, The cfwner’s name and tenure. 

J9th, The occupier’s name and tenure. 

10th, Whether paying the ordinary full assessment (ryottee), or rent-free, or 
liable to quit-rent (puttadaree on jagheer, &c.). 

llth. The produce at the time when it was surveyed, and also its usual 
produce. 

\2ih, The mode and amount of assessment proposed. . 


The mode of ^certoining the^ first five points above specified requires 
iSHBfas t judgment is required on the part of the Settlina Officer to 
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decide what limil should be fixed as to the size of uum- 
Size of Numbem. bers ; if too small, they wiH greatly and unnecessarily 
increase the expense of the survey, and the time 
required for its complc^tion ; if too large, the record will be too vagueand inde- 
finite to be of use. 

61. The points to be considered are, what degree of minuteness is required 
by the wants of the cultivators, and of the Revenue Officers ? In cases of 
doubt, it is better to leave the numbers too large, than to make sub-divisions 
unnecessarily minute; because over-large numbers can be easily sub-divided, 
but unnecessary sub-divisions cause much unnecessary delay, labour, and 
expense, before they can be reunited. 

62. The best mode of ascertaining the area will vary according to local 

peculiarities. There are many thousand square miles 
McRHurcmcnt. of excellent land in Sind, which, as a mere money 
question, would not now pay for any measurement 
more minute than by square miles; while there are other lands -which would 
pay for, and rcujiiire careful and exact measurement ; and the two descriptions 
of laud are sometim(\s to be found in close juxtaposition. 

53. In the printed Selections from the Official Records of the Punjaub are 
many useful suggestions relative to modes of measuremqnt which, though 
rough in themselves, are sufficiently accurate for present purposes, and perhaps 
as perfect as the present almost entire absence of properly qualified measurers 
renders practically obtainable. 

64. The mode of measurement adopted should always be specified in a note 
at the end of each village field-book. It should be reported for the information 
of the (commissioner at the commencement t>f each district, and any change 
which may be found necessary should from time to time be at once reported. 

66. A map, as perfect as the means at the disposal of the Settlement Offi- 

(•er will admit, should always be drawn up, to illus- 
Maps. trate the field-book of each village. It should at 

least show the relative positions of the several numbers, 
and of the village boundary-marks; with as much approach to accuracy in the 
size of the numbers, and their boundaries, as the agency employed wilf admit of. 

56. The remarks (paragraph 49 supra) relative to the judgment required 
to determine the degi’ee of minuteness to which it is 

Classification of *^011 advisable to carry the division of numbers, will apply 
also to the degree of minuteness desirable with regard 
' to classification. 

67. Whetlier high or low ; sandy or clayey ; impregnated with salt or soda, 
or free from either ; how it is, or may be supplied with water (by wheel, moke, 
or sylab^e) ; whether it is adapted for rubbee or khureef crops, and what is 
u^ally grown ; whether it requires any, and what fallows or manure — ^are all 
points which may be easily recorded as regards all arable land, and diotild 
nevpr be omitted. 


Classification of Soil. 
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58. What cla«isifu‘ati()n boyoiul’lhis may l)e j^racticablo or desirable will 
ilepeiul oil local |)(H'uliarities. In his preliminary rejjort, on commencing opera- 
tions in a district, the Settlement Oiliccr should state, for the Commissioner's 
irfformation, what course he pr<^poses to follow in this respect, and he should 
from time to time report any material dev iation from his original plan which 
he may find desirable. 

59. The 8/// and 9/A points above specified involve questions of tenure, 

. and require careful inquiry. 

Proprietary ordinary tenure in Sind is that of a Zemin- 

dar or landholder, wlio exercises wholly or in part 
tlie jH’ivileges of the laiidovMier. The extent of such privilege varies, according 
to custom, from tliat of an absolute proprietorship ol' the land, sul)j(‘ct to the 
payment to Government of wlialevcr may be the customary (lovernment share 
of the produce, down to that of an ill-defined and oftc'ii disputed claim to levy 
a lapa, or rent, on all cultivated land. Sometinu's the* Zemindar is also the 
cultivator, or thecultivatfir is removable at the /(unindar's plc^asure; at others 
the cultivator is quite indejicndcnt of the Ziunindar, and claims alTbut the 
name of the landholder. 

(il. In some districts there is a third party, vvli^ bears a j)ortioii of the 
expeiiM's of cultivation, and l(‘\ies a distinct share* of the piodiKv*, of w Inch then* 
aie th(‘n often four sharei> —( io\ eminent, the Zemindar (the* landloi<l), the 
Mokadum (tlu* bankei ), and tin* llari (the cultivator); and vvh(*rc Mokadums 
an* found, tin* Zemindar soine(im<*s disappt'urs, or his claim is m<*rged in 
that of the Mokadum. 

()2. In inv(*'«ligaliii‘» the subject of tenure, it is pi'ciiliaily d(*siial)I(* in Sind 
to dismiss all preconceived theoiies, — to make caieful iinjuiiy fiom the jmrtics 
concerned, — and not to aee(*pt as true, without such iinjiiny, all that(*oveni- 
ment Moonshees and ( iovernm(*nt n*eords may stab* fui tin* subject; and to 
bear in mind that tin* iinjuiry is one* of simjile fact, as to what W(*r(* the rights 
<’laimed and exercised hy (‘aeli of the parties concerned, in tin* best times of 
former regular go\ eminent. 

63. It is a subject ulinh has never been carefully, (lispassioiiately, or 
thoroughly invcMigated by parties possessing fin* time, jirevioiis information, 
and other re(juisitc«, to foiiii a eorn*et judgment. The 3'al))oor iVIeers w(*rc in- 
clined to pub'll to tin; utmost their de'^jiotie claims to entire and um*ontrolled 
authority ()\ cr the land ; hut thej haidly curried their theory so far as the practice 
of many of our Jb*\cnue Odicers, vvlnj arc not only inclined to deny anything 
*like private ])roj)ert) in tin* land, but have even issued proclamations, formally 

and in express terms alnjlisbing all lights anahigous to those of landlord or 
landowner, and reducing the cultivator to a mere tenant-at-will, holding direct 
from Government. , 

64. The respective rights of Zemindar and Tlari require careful inquiry. 
In som« parts of tlie^country, the Ilari allows that he is a mere labourer; in 
others be asserts, with a pertinacity justified by usage, a right to cultivate as 

4 * 
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^on^>^ as \iC‘ pays tho (io\rihmPiil shaic, aiul landlord^ qint-r^nt (or 
lapa) U hrn* siu li a toiiaiit injli( is rlaiinrd, il is not to bo sot asido,o\ropf 
on (•|f‘ar fiiilnio ol tlio 1 1 an to ostalilisli any fiiosci iptive title*. 

(io On tlw U)/// point, ic-foion<-o should ho niadi* to tho Jauhoor DopnH- 
iijofit hofiirotln* ’^oltlrmcnl of'tlu* village* is <*f>niin(*n<’rd, 
rnriit™^ ^^* *"^ ^* *"' hi„,v\ what ja dioois, pntfadaroos, hissadais, muna- 

Ictd.n-', Ol oilii'i ( nncc^^i')n>' of, oi cxoinptions fnnn, 
Ciovornnicnt a’-so'^smont aio lo^i'-loiod in tin* .laulii'Ci Ot'jiartinont, as.allowcil 
in that villai^o: and a^ani, on tin* coniiiloljon ol‘l|n* >ottlin<» OfiioorV iiHpiiiio*-, 
a ropoit shoi'ld ho niado to the .l.iLila oj iJopai linont, ^tatniL: \\li(*thor any and 
what disoiopanov has Ix on found to o\i‘-t holwoon *-11(11 adiniltod li^ht and the 
ai'tnal on|oyin(*n( ol tho olannanl. 

(id. 'I’ho ( i(noiiinH‘nf i ocomU ( hiitfai, knsias, olniniksuinai i^, ice.) willalfoid 
a d<ui(M‘ of inloi inalioii lo'jardin^ tin* j)u»dno(‘ in M'ais 
J*ro(lnr(? pa^'t, which, (honL'Ii *.f lillh* use ni its piosont ciudo 

foiin, in:i\ lx* ni.idi* of ii!n(‘h Xiiliu* wlu'ii pio|M‘rlY 
t(*.slod and di^ostod. In no pail (»f India is iIk'k* so imu h on locoid r(*lati\o 
to the i»ross produce ascoit.niiod at (ho tune hy aotn.il inc.isun inent; and a*' a 
moans of ascortaininL» klio actual or avi'iaiio pKxluci* of <»i\ on areas of land, 
those* locoids w ill w(‘ll lopay (Ik* Jahom iK*cossaiy to extract the inforinatKui 
they (‘ontaiii. 

()7. To fix (Ik* moth* and anxMint of as.sossint nl is iIk* last and mo.-*t import- 
ant, if not tin* most diilicult part of the Settlement 
Assc'ssnioat. t tllicoi s ta**k. 

(iS. It IS nmKco*-su\ to doscriho (he ciistoniary 
modt*s of as.s(*s.sni.en( - 1 )\ hntlai or di\i*-ion (»f tin* oio-s piodnce, ka^i;lK*o or 
j;iain-i(*n(s, oi niahsooh'o or c.i^h-ionts. 

(iJ). I\or is it nocosv.iiN to dwell at lonuth on the manifold e\ils of hnttai as 
a neiioial .system. 

7 (). In a s(*i(led di'-tiict, it is onl> peimi^'-ihlo — 

l.s7. — As a moans of ocjuit.ihly shaimo (Ik* loss when the produce is, Irom 
nnforo.soen caii.*so‘., .so much rediicod holow an aM'rai»e, that the cnltyiator can 
no loni^or pay the moiK*N ass(*-,xiuent fixed on his land. 

71 . It may th(*iefore he allowed in ea'-es of failure where* remis^ion.^ of 
assessment arc* elainu'd, and the rioht to elann it should he reserved to culti- 
vators who apply foi it within a oiveii period after the subsidence of the inun- 
dation, and who wi.sh to have all crops of their whole estate, whether kliiiree? 
cu* ruhhee, huKaied for tin* year. 

72. If the assc'^smeiit he li^hl and i*(|uitahlo, hnttai w ill never he applied 
for on su(Ji terms, (‘\eept under the pres.surc of real mi'^fortune ; and the 
necessity for resewtino* to aeliial division of the produce will be still more 
raie, as it will in such eases seldom be dillieult to affofd reasonable relief, by^ 
a reduction of the (loveriiincnt demand, without inflicting on (iovernment the 
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loss, and on the iin]>o\ (Wished tin* oiIum ini^foi tinn"., incident to 

actual biittai. 

— Biitt.ii is soinctiiiic'^ una\i>id;il)lc on land-, llu* ciopon which, 

like mucli of the iiilihcc and the lani ciojw, is a incii* loilor\. 

73. Many riibbce lands admit of bmni; ucchmIcIn niaiki'il out into inc'a* 
sured portions as aiiv others, and whcllu'r a oicati'i* or less |)oition be lloorh'd, 
the extent of land sown ina\ always in sindi lociditn‘s he aM-erlained Nsilliont 
annual ineaMireinent, hv a siiiiph* nispectitm of llie hoinidai n - inai ks of such 
ineasined portions as aie entirely culti\atc(l. 'fliose pcirlioiis which are only 
jiaitially eulti\ate(l may, if in'ci'ssary, b(‘ snhjei*ti‘d (o actual nie.isnri'meiil . 

74. There will still, however, nauam imuli ruhbei* land, when* tin* locality 
and amount of produce is so unC(M*tain, that its approximate* amount ( an onl\ 
be asceitained either by aiimial nieasmeni(‘nt, (»r (li\ision of the poalncv* 

7.>. In all CISC'* where tlu* r(‘cords of past ve.n , slnnv that .in as^e^snient 
fi\(‘d (HI an a\eiati;e <»f past y.iis, omittiim tin* \(*i \ fiixomahle se.is(»iis, eoiihi' 
he paid in oidmaiv yi'.irs, it is h(*tt(*r t(» allow tin* ( iiliiv.itoi l!ie lull hemdit oj 
tfi(' M'l'V iiiv oiirabh* seasons, and to submit to a (‘onsnhwahk* j>M*sent Jo^s ol 
leveiUK*, lathei than perpetuate the (*mIs o| hntt.ii 

7t) W ith \eiv lew and i.iie e\c(*|)ti*»n-, lie n |o|r, tlieu* e.in hi* mTn little 
dilhciiltN in m.ikiiii' a cash srttlemeiil, as ha - he«*n done, I believe, e\ei\whei(» 
thioiiLiliont the Pmijauh, when* huttai was, uiidtM the Nativi* •iovermnent at 
least, as common as m Smd. 

77 < )n wheel lands, then* can never he an\ dithenitv m lewm*: :» fixed 

monev as-essinent , the }-el(|ements at so mneh jier 

^Mll^ 1 VsM'SMiu-iits. wie'el, to which the iiihahilaiits aie well aeeustomi'd^ 

and whieli aie iiKist, popiilai’, are haidly inferioi, as a 
means of asse-siiK'iit, to a fixed heeiiolee. 

75. It Is a eoinmon eiistom to iiitiodiiee into whet I setth*ments a el.ni aj 
limit mir tin* iimnhei oi' l)('ei»as vvhieh shall he allowed pi‘r wlieel, and • iihjoet- 
iii'i: idl over that amount to sepaiate heegotee assessment on ijieasnr(*inent. 

7!f. The reason assiorned for sneli provision is, that in very liivoiirahle seai- 
sons and localities a smele wheel may be made to luieate a fai laiji'i jiortioii 
of land tlian was intended when llie wheel late wa- fixed. 

80. But fh(‘ opei.ilion of sudi a elan a* is eveuy w.i> detiimen^.il to tin* eul 
livator’s interest, and the oojeet may often be (|inie aseasil\ attamecl by set- 
tling each estate at so many vvlieels — the nunibei ma v he easily determined by 
inquiry as to the capabilities of the estate, including tlnj aveiagi* of past uiais. 
It may then be stipulated, that whatever the season, the (ioveunnent (hmiand 
will not be enhanced, whether the iiimiber of wheels he rnoie oi less. H the 
season he bad, the cultivator, by applying in good turn*, may (iisjne ex.uni- 
nation of his estate; and if reasonable cause be loimd to exist, flie demaial 
niay^ berf*educed as tli« number of wrheels, or the extent of land migatMl fiom 
* •each wheel, may be found to have fallen below the expected iiver.iLK’. 
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81. Tlir arluiil ntiinIxM ol vvliffls sH up, uiid the evteiit impaled, oiiiilit, 
Jiowever, to he uiinuiilly ascertained and recorded as a statistical fact, which it 
is very necessary t<» know. 

82. In well popidat(»il and well cultivated districts, an ordinary be(»^otee 

assessment is here, as elsewhere, the best : the threat 
Bccgotec. difliculties are to i^et rid of annual measurements, and 

the frauds and oppression ins(‘j)arable from them. 

83. This is not very difliciilt where field-boundaiies e\i-t and are recorded . 
In such eases, by due allowance for fallows, all the Di'-lnet Oflleers ha'e to 
do is to ase(U‘lain what fields aie eultivatcfl, and v\hat wa'-fe and fallow. 

84. In the abs(*nee of an aecuiate field-book, or where the fields arc? usual- 
ly cultivated throughout only a portion of their whohi extent, a li^^t of wheels 
may, without actual in<‘asuiemenf, t»ive a ^ood ap|)ro\iniation to the extent of 
irrigation. 

85. Some eases will for the first few seasons remain, in wliieh actual mea- 
sureiiKMit may he necessary ; hut flu* iiiimlx^r oui^lit annually to d(*er(*ase as 
field-houndai ies and field-hooks are provided wh(‘ie none befon* existed, and 
as fields which may at first he found ineonveiii(*ntly larj^e are sul)-div ided. 

8(i. At present th(‘ bee<»ot(*(i rates which obtain, whether in ^raiu or 
mon(*y*are t:!;enerally uniform throughout the whole (^olleetoratc. It is hardly 
ii(»eessai*y to obseive that sueli uniform rates must be very unc({ual in their pres- 
sure, If ecjuitahle in bad soils and remote districts, they must be so lii;lit as 
to involve a needless sacrifice of nweniie in j>ood soils, and near large markets; 
and rtco rvrsfty if adapted to llu* good .soils, tlu'y must bear hardly on the bad. 
To meet this, it will be iieeessiry that the rates vary accoiding to the quality 
of the land, its pn)\imity to miirk<»t, and other cireuni'^tances afieeting the 
amount and value of the produce*. 

87. Whatever tlie mode of assessment, it should always he expressed in 
grain, and converted at a fair average into the money rate which may be fixed, 
'riiis will facilitate re-adjustment as prices vary. 

88. Assessments should be tMtlu*r simply for the crop or fiisl (peshrus, 

khureef, or rubbec), or for all the crops of one iia- 

Pcrioil of Scttloinoiit. tural or inundation season — of “one water,* as it is 
termed by the Natives. The latter is by far the pre- 
ferable plan when |)ractieable, as it affords the cultivator an ihducement to 
make the most of his land, and to take every advantage of any accidental faci- 
lity U) get an additional croj). 

89. No settlements should on any account be made on the system here- 
tofore so geiv'ral, of including as one year’s settlement portions of different 
inundations — the rubbee of one and the khureef of another. It may be 
necessary so to divide the year’s payments in order to fit them into the financial 
year, lJut this is an object quite distinct from the settlement with the culti- 
vator, w'liicli. should be made to follow the agricultuml (/. e. the imiiidation) 
season, from the first rise of the river to its final subsidence. 
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1)0. Whfiievrr tlie cultivator wishes to secure a lease, either of a villn<»(‘ or 
any portion of it, with a view to secure himself aguinst 
of enhanced assessinent in consec|uence of iinjirove- 

inents which he may make in the land, every encour- 
agement should he afforded him to do so, for terms not exceeding thirty years. 

91. But such leases must be held subject to the ('onfirmation of tlu* (Com- 
missioner, for obtaining which, a separate report should be submitted of all 
leases proposed for conHi*mation in any district. 

9‘2< The rejiort should contain such information as may enable the Com- 
missioner to judge of the expediency of confirming the lease, and particularly 
as regards the tenures of all jiarties concerned, so that the rights of third parties 
may never be made over to the lessee, unless at the recpicst of the jiurties 
concerned. 


93. When leases are granted to a Zemindar of any |)ortion of his ow'ii 
zeinindaree for the piir|)os(' of sinking wells, it w'ill lie 
Leases to sink WclKs. incri'ly nei‘essary to show that care has be(*n taken 
to asc(»rkiin that the lesse(» is file real Zemindar, or a 
person specifically empowered by him to taki* <he leasi», and to state the terms 
of the lcas(‘. 

9~l. The number and nature of canak, and the degr(*e to which (iov(*rnment 
aiul the culti\ator are i(‘s|)onsible fV>r new works, and 
(’minis. for annual <‘anal clearance; the water privileges of 

sejiarate Zemindars or Jagheerdars, with refiMcnce to 
the capacity of their canals, 6:c, .should all be carefully in(|uired into and 
lecorded. 


9o. The water-rales sluiiild be carefully invest igat(»d and nwised, and 
where they w'cre forim*rly levied, and have of laU; 

Wutcr-rates. yars merged in the general U'^sessment, care should 

be taken to keep them distinct; all claims to ex- 
emjition from wat<T-ratc should be carefully iiujuirexl into, and the r(‘sult 
recorded. 

9G. The same may be said of liability to furnish statute hibour for ctlccling 
• the annual canal clearaices, a subject w hich in many 

Statute Labour. parts of the country recjiiiies careful iiir|ijiry and 

• revision. ^ 

97. In every thing aff’eciing canals, free and mirestrain(‘d reference should 

be made to the Canal D(jpartinent, both beforehand to obtain informatirin 
already there on record, and subsecpiently to test information freshly acfjuired, 
and to communicate the result of further inquiries. » 

98. Where, as is usually the case, statute labour is, by custom, exigible for 

the clearance of roads and construction of bridges. 

Statute Labour for mak- should be commuted inft) a money 

mg lloads and Bridges. ^ i / 

^ 9 iiayment, to be sejiarately collected .and broughi 


* -to account, and to be applied as a local road and bridge fund. 
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W). With this it niii^ ol'ten he po’-sihh*, and is most dcsiiubic, if ihepooplo 
iiro willinjr, to combine* a s(*paratc ccs-y for educational purposes. 

100. Inquiry should be made as to the periods \\hich it may be most 

con>CMient to H\ as the instalments (kisN) for tlie 
llcvcinic Iiistaliiients. paynuMit of the sum due on each croj), so as to 
uffoid j)iotecti<in to the cultivator against unseason- 
able 'demands — a very impoitant subject, to wliich too little attention is 
(»flen paid. 

101. As each villaj^e is settled, the Settlement f)flicer slu)uld pve, under 

his own seal and signature, to each Zemindar, a detail 

iJonU ’ ‘ 1""|>"^hI <or his * 

10‘2. ICvery <*ncM)uiai;ement sliould be j^iven to 
Zemindars to piovide themselves with eoriec’t copie-^ of‘ all lecoirU, maps, &:e. 
relatiii*;^ tc» their own estat(\s. They shouhl be i;i\(‘n without chari;e, except 
f«»r j)ap<‘i, and wai^i's of copyist. 


Kt'l. The powess and runction«^ of the T^atels, 
Ollims, W iiddeias, and lu^id imsi, oi otlu*r \ illajj;e (dlicers, 

shoidd be objects of s|)eeial irwpiiiy aiul i(‘|)oit. 

104. In all case.s vvIkmc piacticabh*, the ancient custom i>f allowing a small 
i emission (mamool, seen*e, AL’c.) to the I\it(*l, as n*- 
(iraiits to Puti'N. numeration for his duties as a Kevenue t )lVicer, should 
l)(* revived, and declined; care heino^ tak(*n b> <“'tab- 
lisli that it IS a purely olVicial allowance, and to [iiovide for its icMunjition in 
ease* of n(*e|(M*t. 

lOo. The Settlement OtIiciM should binej; to the notice of the ^laoistrate 
all Patels wh<» lu* tlnnks woilhv of exercisinn; llu* 
lovMMs to 1 j\- powiMs winch hav e of late been entiiwled to 

a few of their bodv. Asa m*neral rule, it i-* d(‘sii- 
abh* that such |ioweis he enti listed to none but men who can read and wiito a 
little. 

loti. Care should be taken t<i make mquiiy rej^aidmu, and tt) revive, as far 
as pos.-.ihle, the ollice of \’illas^e Accountant (Putwa- 

\ illai^o Airouiitants. lee •or C*anont;<a'). ruder the Meers, th«y weie 
depressed and ne|Lilected, and we have hitherto diuie 
our^est l<» obliterate all ti.ice of the office, ereatly to our own uTconvemence, 
and to the inpiry of our system. Thev mi^ht doubtless be made to do, as the 
anak>i;ous otlii'ial doe*' throughout India, a great portion of the duties of the 
Tu]>padar, and thus relieve that fimctionary frtim a portion of duties which are 
now often toi^ onerous for him to perform properly. In some distiicts of the 
Puujaub, nuieh use has heen made of the Putwapee's agency in the lough 
preliminary surveys, foi which, however, they of eouise rerpiired preliminary 
instruction.* 

107. Th(v best mode of lestormg this useful class of^nihlie ‘'CrvanW 'should 
form the sidiject of a separate leport fioin each »Scttlcmonl Officer. • 
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108. As the softlrnienl of each \illnp[o is finished, the results should he 

eondeiised into a report in the veniaeular (Sindee), 
Village Rc|iort. Copies of which should he deposited with the head 

man, where there is one, as well as in the district and 
(Collect orat e records. 

109. In it should he noticed, when* they exist, any shares (*n joyed i)Y other 
parties than (iovennin*iit (^siieh as Piiltadars, I lissadars, &c.) in the villa»;e re\e- 
nues. . 

1 10. 'File records of the last census should he emhodied as far as possible 
in the \illaoe reports. 

111. At the conclusion of the S(‘ttleinent of each Talooka,orof any de- 

lined poition of one, an lin^lish rt‘port should he 
fttlooka (Jn. submission to the (Collector and 

(lovernuKmt. 

I rj. This will he the appropriate tiiu(‘ to ic-consider and re-adjiisf 
the (listiict (Taltioka) boundaries, some of which 

Ri*-mljiistmcntof Pistnct piesiMit very iri(‘oii\ (Client, and require 

lsouii(liiri(*s , * ' 

alteration. 

1 l.‘l. h'ac h Setthnneiit Otiicer will send qiiarteily lhrou|.»h tin* (^)lleetor, for 
the (%)inmisHioner*s information, a n‘|)ort, showing; in a 
Poriodionl RoportM. tabular form the cjiiantity of woi k done: these reports 
will he due 1st January, Apiil, July, and October; 
and if delayed more than a fortnight, the cause of delay should he specially 
reported. 

114. The July rejioit shouhl ^ive tlie result of the last season’s as well as 
the last quartei’s vvoik ; and any sutreie.stions fiir alterations in, or additions to 
the jiermanent Hides or csiahlishinent, winch the Settlement Olliecr may con- 
sider advi.sahle, should he submitted at the same time. 

(Sii^ned) 11. R. E. Frerk, 

(’oinmissioner in Sind. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commi.nsioncr. 
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I No li, & ICnclosiiii*. I .\o. :>l> OF I8.J-I. 


WLM’.NrE Department. 


I'roin T. K. S'l i.i \itr, 

(^illrctoi ol* l^|>|H‘r Sum), 

To II. H. K. Fimhi:, Iw|., 

( 'oimnissionr i in Siiiil. 


Dfitvd 'lAth Jnimnnj 


Sill, 

With i(‘r<T(‘n(*(* to till* Actiii|i Coll<‘ctor\s li‘tt<*r i\o. ol tlii' l‘itli Si*|)ti*ni- 
li(*r last, on tin; suhjpct of the |)r(‘M*nt ratrs of casli-n*iil in this t )oll(‘i*torat(% I 
havi* till* honour to siii)inii ti few rnnaiks ,* fiir althonnh J pcifn tly n^in* with 
what the Acting (>oll<*ctor has set forth, there jet r(*Tnaiii some imjiortant 
points, whieh aie (jiiiti* as \V(»rthy of eoiisidi'ration as tiu* reduefion of tl»e rates, 
aial atleetin^, pioiiahly, in Ji still j^reati*!* degree, the interests of the eultivat<»r 
and of the ( iov(*nini(‘nt. 

‘J. It is presuiiK'd that the piie(*s of the produee attlie time tlie sev(*n years’ 
settlein(‘nt was made wen* sailiei<*ntly high to wariant the hope that those 
rat(*s of laml-ieiit then ti\ed for e\i‘ry deseiiption of produet inight allow of 
a- hheral lemimeration to the glower. Piior to that, tlie Zemindar enjoj'ed 
eertain immunities, sueh as in sonu* cases a partial or total exemjition from 
statute labour, to the* prejudiei* of Ids poorer and less influential neighbour. He 
held also inamool grants in grain, or in c*ash, but in most eases rent-fiee lands, 
varying in i*\tenl fnun a bt*ega or two to dt) and .>0 bei'gas. This was looked 
upon as a kind <»f pay for his exertions in the enitme of liis lands, and was 
n*siimable at any lime if he failc*d in his engagenients. Thesci gi ants ajiper- 
tain(*d to the aMcits; but tht*ie w c*re other indiilgeiiees, which were ve4ed in the 
(listric-t authoritic's. \\ lieu* fi\c*d grain or ea'^h-rents prevailc*d, thej% had the 
power c»f granting pullo, or remission, to the extent of any failure of crop from 
wd^ever eausc* — blight, loeiists, drought, .suhmc*rsion, kc. The ftieasnrcments 
wi*re c*arric*d out with cpiite as iiiueli stiuiness as our own ; and if any ditfer- 
enc*e of opinion existc*d betvM*t'n the land-measurer and the Ameenor appraiser, 
an average remission was geni*rally struek. The presentation of loongees w'as 
of pri'tty frequent oeeinrenee, for any \ery creditable show of increased culti- 
vation, or the cutting of a new' canal, or the eflectiial clearance of an old one ; 
and puttajis were liberally granted, making over new lands at reduced rates 
t>f rent, cumulated to remunerate for tlie labour and money e.x’pended on them. . 

3. Vested with such authority, the Kardars under thu Meers’ nile s«cceeded 
in devel(»ping the resource's of their distiict'^, and not only levied greatly higher 



rates than we now do, but realized larger revenues, without, as far as we ascer- 
tain, any undue presMire on the culti\ator. 

4. We abolished all sueli immunities and grants by the State. We granted 
(a’ceording to Major (ioldney's seven years* * * § settlement) no remission for loss of 
crop, except on account of ghurkee or submersion; and tluueaftcr no distinction 
was made betw'cen the Zemindar who paid a land-rent of Its. 10,000 and the 
one who paid iwo or thioe hundred. 

o. k docs not ap]iear from the snnnuds for mamooi, or from the puttahs 
for reduced rents, that those grants weie made conditional for any service 
beyond that of cultivating ground. The simnuds are still in the luinds of the 
Zemindais, but as they were not recalled on resuin|)tion of the grants, it seems 
doubtful which of them may have been valid at the time of the conquest.* Hut 
as regards service, we know that the head Zemindar was liable to be calleil 
upon for all kinds of State service,! and for ail duties (‘orresponding with tlu* 
village Patel in our older distiict*^. Allliough we have (‘stablisheil our Police, 
it has never been intended (whatever the eflccts) that this should siiperscMle 
alb^gether the fuiK'tions with whi<‘h we found the Zemindar to be vested. It 
is much t«> b<‘ iegiett(*d, 1 think, that we inteif(*ied with ‘‘Ucli giants, whatever 
their obi(‘(‘f . we may have been si*emmg gaiiieis} of a few hiindM'ds by their 
resumption, but the chances an* that we have been losfus ol‘ thousands, by over- 
looking^ tin* mea^uic of favour or station which they vv<*ie intcuideil to convey, 
and foigettmg tiu' amount of em igv, and eviui labour, which a small donation 
can at most times command fioni the* people of this eountry. I would upward 
those m)W, wIiom* e\<*itions of late >eais liavc* rendered them deserving. 

(). I am so imprc'^sed with tIu* benefits that are to be dcu’ivi'd from this 
mode of calling into action the eneigi(‘s of a proveibially indohuit p(‘0|)ie, that 
I would gladly see its revival || as pait of a system which was in many respects 
well suited to the eountry. 

7. The appaiently liberal re*lnetif»n of tlu‘ land-rent adojited by ns would 
appear to have in some mea'^nie hoodwinked tin* peoph*, and reeoneiled lh(*m 
to changes of (Ui op|)o'-ite tendency. Tlu*y relinqnislied their aneient (•laim to a 
remission of rent when their tields proved iinprodiietive from want of wat(T, 
blight, dr other providential cause, and agreed to claim it only njion lands 
submerged (ghurkee). lii jjiaelice, this rule cqMjratcMl too disa<lvaiitageous1y, and 
in many cases so ruinously to the Zemindar, that it has for the last th^*ee ]^ars 
been set aside in some cases of |)eeuliar hardship and difficulty. It was, 

* Still they serve to show what <1uties w'ere required, and how these duties were remune- 
rated.— II. B. E. Frere. • 

t It IS much to be regretted that this custom was ever interfered with by us. — II. B. E. F. 

J I quite concur. — II. B E. F. ^ 

§ No doubt. — II. B. E. F. • 

II I quite concur ; and any plan which you or your Deputies may subnet, for granting 
0 mamooi and seeree according to fixed rates for such service as is required from Patels iu India, 
shall have my best attention. — II. B. £. F. 
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in point of fact, llie groat dilTiculty tho caOi-ront payer had to contend with, 
and, as a necessary eonsi*(|uencc, the great olj^tacle to the introduction to a 
eash-r(Mit system. I Is had elfeets were, peihaps evident in those parts of 
the country >\here the i uhhee crop is c|iiiekly and legularly succeeded by peshni-^, 
exclusively a ca'-h-i)ayini> crop. Jbit at all seasons, tlie no-remission system 
has held at a discouni all lauds upon the productiveness of which there was 
any doul)t, and has caiis( d tin* people to cultivate that only which was certain 
of being i(‘niuneia1ivr'. 

H. Our cxpcMencc of the idfccts of the past settlement also proves that the 
uniform rate of land-icnt foi j acli crop, all products of the crop being charged 
alike, lias lcnd(‘d in a gical measuK* to the di'^iise of many ol the cheaper 
articles, and tr) the pioductioii of thost* only whicli yield a readier and higher 
maiket value.’* lo»r m‘-tancc, mtht‘cascs barley, niiittur, sir^if, janiba, and 
uuistaid, products of the lubla**! <*ii»p, the land-icnt IN. ‘J-S-O, and additional 
ibwalj cess 2 annas I pies, amounting in all to IN. 2-10-4 [>cr bcega ot 2,o0() 
scjuaie yaifl*', is out of* all pioportion to tin* j)ie*-cnt aveiagt* valiu*s ot tlu“'C 
aitu les. This rate of land-rent for wheat is not cuiiiplaiiicd of so much as that 
u|)on tin* light(‘r grains. 

!). With regal d to the pcshrus crop, this ooii'^ists of cotton, vegetables, 
and sugar-cane. Of tin* cott<iii, there are sometimes two and three crops fnnn 
the same sowing, Th(‘ tirst, or n(*ri crop, is gen(*rally productive, and the fibre 
longm*, than the after produce. Little care is taken of the plant thereafter; 
it is not protecte<l by enclosures, and is almost left to chance. This is doubt- 
less the ctlcct of the buKai system, it being immaterial to the grower w'hether 
it produces or not. Tlu‘ aftci crop is seldom owned where it pays <*ash-rent 
on sylahee land, unless it pioiiiises to be reiiumciativc ; and when watered from 
U(‘lls, tlie after ciop is ottiai (piite equal to the first. 

10. The vegetable and sugar-cane lands are always remunerative. 

11. Of (he khuieef products, with the e\e(*ption of jowarce and shalec, 
all may la* denominated infeiior articles in point of maikct value. + The cash 
assessment of IN. 1-S-O, and ibwab cc'^n of 1 aniuio pies, in aggregate lis. 1-9-5 
per bei'ga, is not eoii-iden'd too high for the (wo grains abovementiyned. I 
have this season had m.my oilers of paying cash-rent for the crop, and on 
inquiry it has been found that the giain-ieiit leah/.ed by buttai was.considerably 
moi^ valuable*, even at (he present ba/ar pi ices. But this rate of rent is more 
than can be panl fiom the lighter products, such as bajree, moong, till, &c. 
Some of th(*se are l aised upon kuteha oi light land, in the bed and banks of 

• 

* This IS ill itself a iloeuleilly houefieial roMiU, if the lands were all of the same quality ; 
blit they are not, and eoiiseipiently the iinifoi in rate lias pressed heavily on lands which would 
only hear aii^nferior kind of gram. — II. Ik E. E. 

t ^'nIe reiniirk on paragraph 8. Jowaree and shalce only grow on the better classes of land, 
which uill pay* these rates easily ; but those rates are too heavy fo( the inferior lantls noticed « 
loner down in this paragraph, which will only yield bajree, moong, till, &c. — H. B. E. F. 
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tlie river. . They are preearioiis,* because they are often overtaken by the 
rise of the river before they can be reaped, and they insuscei)tible in such 
localities of any but a very light cash assessment, or by butlai. 

12. The system of Icasest «> strongly recommciuled for this province by 
Government, and as carried out by my jn'odecessiu’, has b(*en sutlieu*ntly criti- 
cized by you in your letter. J The leases are with few exceptions considered 
failures, and Lieutenant Cowpar, in his letter, of which this is a eontiiumtion, 
describes them as failures, and ruinous in their effects, to \erv many of the 
Zemindars, and as having cau^ed them to throw fhemsehes into tin* clutehesof 
the Buimia money-lenders. By the same Ollicer, this is atlrihub'd to tlu' great 
fall in the prices; and this fact cannot be beltcu' illustrated than by a nu'ino. 
of the average price of all grains realized in the dilfercMit years for the gram 
collected as revenue. The changes which have mflnenei*d th(*se matters may, 
however, be said to have been beyond the reach of human foresight. 

JUemo. 

1847- 4S Ks. 110 to d.) per kurwar. 

1848- 41) 2:i 

1849 - 00 ir>\ 

IHoO-ol 12i 

18o 1-/>2 l)i „ 

1.3. The effects of unlimited demand for this country’s piodiicls,dmmg the 
til st occupation of the province, the succeeding hill campaign in 184.0, and of 
the Monltan and Ihmjaiih wars, wen* only in pait counteracted by the pacifi- 
cation of those countiics, and at an earlier jieriod hy the system of unreseiv(‘d 
sale of all Goveinmcnt grain, ^ as directed in (iovi'rnment letter No. 72 Ki, 
of the 18tli November 1848, and finally hy thi* abolition of all protective 
duties f>n the liver and land frontier. The provinces b) tin* noith-vvest, which, 
during the peiiods of distuihanee above adverted to, wen* the ready reeijiients 
of the iSind c\|)orts, nr)W find an easy outlet r»ri the line of the Indus for their 
surplus produce. While, therefore, vve are laimdy importing the proiliicc of 
the Punjauh, and thus aiding in the dcvcdojirncni of its resource's, we are 
debarred by the ruinous tiansitcliaigcs of the bcg'garly Kliclat State from any 
interchange with otlu'r countries beyond it.|| 

• 

♦ They arc precarious, and oii;^ht, therefore, to l>c mure moderately assessed. — II. B. E. F. 

t The leases intended hy (jovernment were very diffei'cnt from the leases which oi'c now 
just expiring. — II. B. E. F. 

J From Commissioner to Government, No. 8fi2, dated 22nd May 1851. — II. B. E. F. 

§ 1 believe that no unreserved sales took place till 18.52, and it is self-ev^ent that they can 
have had nothing to do with lowering prices, because no reserve in selling a perishable article 
like grain can ever for a permanency, or even for any long period, sustain its price above the. 
natural standard, which in the long run is best ascertained by unreserved sales/ Nor can the 
abolition of transit duties on the river have tended to lower the prices of our grains : at pre- 
seni-(JAuary) a large e^ort trade m grain \o the Punjaub is being carried oh. — U. B. E. F. 

' II But Rutchee very commonly exports grain to Sind. — H. B. £. F. 
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14. All things put together, it is not matter of surprise that tlie revenues of 
this part of the province have proved so fluctuating, and that the results of 
even the most liberal settlements have been unsatisfactory, both to the land- 
holder and Revenue Officer.* * * § We are unable, from the junnnas of past years, to 
form any sure basis for future lease settlements. The district establishments 
wen* unec|ual h) asccr1;un the gross or net produce of any village; and I 
doubt much if tin* |)rcM*nt establishments will be found able to perform with 
elficicncy this part of their duty.i* The accounts produced are falsified, and 
few /(*mindars keep any accounfs at all, unless the rents are paid by the Bun- 
nia moncy-lcn(h*r, who (‘xacts half the crop by buttai in |Kiyment of his 
advances. Where v\c have the means of arming at anythin” like an approxi- 
mation of the |)roducc nfa village, we should not, I tlnnk, stickh* at re-granting 
it in lease, or paying foo much heed to e(]uali/.ation of averag*‘s; more cs])eci- 
ally if tin* <»wner re|)icsrnts himself a loser by the expired term, and enteitains 
a hojH* of redc(‘ining his losses fiom its iene\\al.| Many ha\e enleicd upon 
new leas(*s ii|)on tin* same terms as the last, and I sei* no disadvantagt* in admit- 
ting this in a country like (^pper Sind, \vhc‘ic allwoiks of utility and iiiigation 
arc <'XccuI(mI by the landholder. But on all amanee land, I conceive it is the 
legitimah* right of ( lovernment to demand a money-rent, which is within the 
j)()W'<*r of the /(‘inindar to pay without compelling him to rcsoit to the Bunnia, 
or driving him to m(*an shifts and expedients in obtaining the wherewith ; or, 
failing this, from his love for the Imttai mode of assessment, to exact to the full 
extent what w(* found him to be pa}ing in kind umler the Native government. 

IT). As y<m arc already awaie, this is the most e\p(*nsive method of 
collection, in its cllects dcmoiali/.ing to the culti\ator, and at the same time 
jieeuliaily o|)en to fraudulent |)ractices.§ Kven when w e had realized the grain 
taken as revenue, we ha\e been at a loss what to do with it. In seasons of 
plenty, it has rotted in «iur graiuuies, and sale after sale has been notified, without 
attracting a jmrehaser. || The last expedient (letter from Cominissiimer to 
Collector of llydeial)ad. No. ‘J4S7, of 3id Det'cmber 1S;31) was to get the culti- 
vator to purchase at a fair valuation the giain he had to pay as revenue.lf 
There were several seeming inducements to make him agree to this plan. He 

* This is iindoiibtcdly true, and shows the mistake of giving leases, as has been done hither- 
to.-ll. IJ. E. E. 

^ I do not quite concur in this.— II. B. E. F. 

X Tins IS hardly consistent with the sweeping condemnation in paragraph 12. — II. B. E. F. 

§ This is a correct description of the system. — II. B. E. F. ^ 

II This is because till lately we could never make up our minds to a system of real unre- 
served sales. Wc acted as the Dutch used to do with their nutmegs: having a practical mo- 
nopoly, we allowed large quantities to spoil rather than lower our prices. There would always 
have been at least one purchaser if we had adhered to a system of really unreserved sale.— 
H. B. E. F. : 

f This was no “ last expedient,” with a view to keep up prices ; it was simply a step, which 
has been quite' successful, towards withdrawing Government frofu the trade of cdni factor. ^ 
—II. B. E. F. 
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was, as a general rule, saved the trouble of second measurement ; lie was saved 
the trouble and expense of its carriage to the Goveniment granary ; and he 
could enter the inaiket at any time he chose. This method was adopted last 
year. The market prices were steady, and the state of the river up to ■■■■ ■ '■■■ 
gave promise of something less than an average crop. But it proved too much 
for the cultivator to keep his stock in hand for a few' days even; and rather 
than do so, he sold it at a loss of about a rupee per kurwar. This had no 
sooner .been done then the liver suddenly fell, and prices rose about 20 per 
cent.* * * § There was, I believe, scarcely an exception to this in the (^handooka 
districts; and I could not, perhaps, advance a clearer proof of the distaste aiul 
incapacity on the jiart ofour Mahomedan Zemindars for anything like specu- 
lation, or attempt to better themselves. 

16. In administrating for tlicir future good, and at the same time getting 
rid of the evils of a deeply rooted system, we must be prepared to maki* some 
sacrifice. This need not, however, I think, be very extensive, or of very long 
duration. We have had ample means and op|)ortimi(y of noticing how preca- 
rious must be the revenue of a district whose fertility depends upon the Indus. 
We know' to a fi action, almost, the H‘tuin yielded und(*r ordinary circumstances 
by any product upon a given area, and we have at h ngth seen the market 
piices return to the average standard of p(*aceliil times in fornuT yc'ars, before 
they had been operated upon by the changes which war has never failed to 
produce. Tlie present may tluMefore lx* said to alfoid (*very facility in (*nabliiig 
us to form a light judgment as to the wants f>f the jx'ople, and in framing our 
system of taxation, which shall call their energies into action, and place it in 
their power to ameliorate their ccmdition.i* 

17. The soil docs not present the same varieties which we meet with in 

India. I Unless terlilizcxl by direct overflow and deposit from the river, it is 
rarely culturable above once in every threi* years, and its adaptation to parti- 
cular products is n<jt of so permanent a nature as to admit of its being classi- 
fied, and so assessed. Und(*r these circumstances, a rateable beegotcic assess- 
ment, fixed after matin e consideration* of the average yield, the risk of expense 
attending the culture of the article, its market value, and its accessibility to all 
classes whose food it forms, appears be.st calculated to the circumstances of the 
country.^ . ^ 

* Nothinp; could have been better timed, to teach the Zemindars, lonj; uued to be managed 
by Government in this part of their business, how to manage the business for themselves. — 
H. B. E. F. 

t I quite concur.— II. B. E. F. 

X This I much doubt : the varieties in the heights of land, to say nothing of its qualities, 
strike me as constituting at least as many different classes as exist elsewher^ in India. — 
H. B. E. F. 

§ I-quift concur m thi8,%ut hardly think the plan proposed below fulfils these conditions. — 

'h, b. e, f. 
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18. In Bubstitution* for the jiiesent general land-rent for the rubbee fusl, 
Its. 2-8-0, with the additional ibwab cess of 2 annas 4 pies, in aggregate 
Its. 2-10-4 per becga, 1 would beg leave to submit the undermentioned rates 
for your consideration : — 


S\lalm; liossco Well or ('Inrka 



/fjf. 


F- 

Its. 

a. 

F- 

Wheat of all sorts 

1 

8 

0 

2 

b 

0 

Miittiir . 

0 

1 1 

0 




Oram ... 

1 

4 

0 




Sirsof .... ] 







Olinr .... ? 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Jamba . . J 







Bai ley . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1*2 

0 

("hcciia 




1 

4 

0 


For the pesliriis eiop, the fixe<l g(‘iieial assessment is I Is. 1-8-0, with 
additional ibwab cess 1 anna o pies, in aggr(‘gate Its. 1-0-5. 'fhe rates now 
submitb'd are: — 


(iniiim, &.C. 

SylaliPO IIdsm'P | 
('ro,,. j 

Well or Cliirka 
Crop.t 

Nagloe 

a, p. 

Its, II. p, 

1 0 0 

Kurruiig 

Ootton, N\‘ii . .. .. .. T 

Crop liola . .. .. ? 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 


Khan Land . . . . J 

Ditto other land 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

Ditto Moondee . . . . 4 

Fro]) Bc\ In . . . . . . > 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

Khan l^niul . . J 

Indigo, as experiment 


0 12 0 


♦ Tho hrrc proppseil is at >anuncc the fiuulamental principle so much insisted 

<111 hy the C'onit's directions, that the \u*ij;ht of hind tax should depend on the quality of the 
land, not on the nature of the crops. This is a cardinal rule, and should never be forgotten. 

There is this ditlcronce ^mIIi regard to rubhee sUabec laud, ibat it is generally ditHcult to say 
neforehand what land will become fit for any paiticular crop. Good land, which dries early, 
BO ns to be fit for sowing, will be used for wheat ; lands which will not bear wheat, for jamba, 
mnttnr, &c. Thus, on rnbbee s}labee lauds, the crop becomes an index, often the onh one 
obtainable, of the nature and c.ipabilitics of the soil ; and in this point of view the system here 
proposed may be considered the best within our power to introduce. — H. B. E. F. 

t As regards chirka nibbce, it may safely be aOirmed, that nothing but some inferiority or 
peculiarity of soil prevents any but the best and most paying crops being sown. Here the 
usual crop •may be a guide to a classification of the soil, which should be made the basis of 
the assessment. — H. B. E. F. 

t There hardly seems any reason for making more than one raUf (say Rs. 1 ) for alii crops, an^J 
]ca\e them to grow what they like. — II. B. £. F * ^ 
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The present rate on all products for the khiireef is the same as that of the 
peshrus fii^l above given, with ibwab cess of 1 anna 5 pies, in aggregate 
Ks. 1-9-5. The following are submitted for substitution: — 


(i ruins, 


Jow'iiri'C 

llajrec 

Slmlee of all kinds 
Siinka . . 

Sow a . . 

Mash or Oonul 
Moong . . 

Till . . 

Ikkur .. 

Mote 

Sinh (Tleuip) . . 


SjliilHHi Utisst'c or| W’l'll or ('liirkii 
Mokfl Crop. C’rop.* 


Rs. a, ]). Us, a. p. 

14 0 ISO 

10 0 1 4 0 

1 12 0 

0 8 0 


10 0 14 0 


1 2 


It is !-ul)initt(*(l that ail Mihshurroe or baghaec't ciihi\ation be assessed as at 
present, Ks. 2-12-0 per beega. It may thus be fiiiinn'rated : — 


Sugui-ciinc. 1' 

Sooa. 

( 13)111’. 

Kiindla. 

ISlooIcc. 

Klnirl)oo7.a. 

Shulgnni. 

Turboo/a. 

Pia/. or llussur. 

Kushccia. 


Mc(‘ha. 

Mrthl. 

VV unga. 

Palluk. 

Hadrung. 


And a few otliers. 

Along with those, a few other products have in like manner been assessed, 
but of less ceitain cultun . b'or these it is propose<l that Ks. 2-2-0 per 


beega, be assessed, \i/. : — - « 

Tol)aceo. • Kashnee. 

Hhaiig. Mhendi. 

* Kusvnimba Dhunnea. 

lIjwaYan. Mallia. 

Soinph. # 

19. The pullo or remission has in some measure been discussed in the 7th 
paragraph of this letter. To the Collector of the. time, it apf)eared the greatest 
difficulty he hud to contend with when he made his seven years’ settlement. 

20. From the rules laid down by the late Sir Charles Napfer in 184G, it 


* Here, too, the variety of crops marks a variety of soil. Good land, easily flooded, with 
good command of water, will grow rice ; next to that jowarec, and the inferior class bajree. I 
see no difficulty in a classification of the land, and assessment accordingly.— II. B. E. F. 
t TBesf should be the Same as the rubbee cbirka rates, which should not be exceeded.— 
B. E. F. 
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will be obvious that the grant of the reminsion for failure or loss of crop was 
surrounded with difficulties. A short extract will suffice to show the view taken 
of it by Sir Charles Napier,* and the three Collectors: but I deferentially 
submit that the substitution of loans, as herein proposed, could never ha\e 
proved a remedy ; and that the [)eoj>le who lost their crop, and upon whom the 
cultivation of the country depended, w'cre not those who are described by Sir 
Charles Napier as likely fo take a trifling loan for the purchase of a pair of 
bullocks, or in satisfaction of their having paid the full assessment for the land, 
which had produced nothing : — 

Extract paraf^raph^iX of the A men f fed Rcccnuc Rnlcs^ dated 2Srd Fehruary 184G. 

“ I prefer these loans to the custom pr(‘vailing in Sind, — that of remitting a 
portion of the taxes due to the State, — a prtictice which opens the door to much 
fraud upon the (lovernnient, and which is of doubtful utility to the poor. In 
each particular case, a war is waged betvveen the individual and the (io\ern- 
mtuit, whose agent is trying hard to detect the false pretences set up by the 
claimants for a remission of their rent, wdniethey, on the other hand, and w ith 
infinitely great<*r facility, combine to prove their distresses. lion i asily can the 
destruction of locusts or of inundation be described, and exaggerated, at plea- 
sure, by him and hundreds of cultivators, all interested in making a false state- 
ment; — how impossible it is for one lonely Collector to disprove their clamor- 
ous assertions, however false ! l^auds of all kinds are encouraged by this sys- 
tem, which cannot be at once l)r(»ken through w ith either justice or humanity.’' 

21. Rut the dirticulty of convei ting all into a cash revenue was not then 
f(‘lt, nor was such a measure contem|)lated. The rules above referred to were 
only ap|)lical)le to ca‘-h-|)aying lamis, yielding about a tenth of the revenue. 

22. There are f)ur chief causes of failure of croj), over which the cultivator 
may be said to have no contiol — 

l,s7. — The ‘‘ tukhm7uddee,” or failure of the seed from want of water, or 
other causes. 

2nd, — The “ ghurkee,” from submersi^m. 

\\rd , — The “ khoo.shk,’’ failure from frost, drought, or other causes. 

Ath, — The “ khuss,” empty husk — from whatever calamity. • 

The l.s7 jirevails on sylabee bossee laud, from dryness or saltness of the 
soil.t 'I he 2nd and l5/v/ arc experienced on lands of either very low or high 
level ; and the 4/// is attributable to some atmospheric cause, and blight. 

23. There is scarcely a village wdiich is not more or less aflTected by one or 
other, or all, of these causes.:!: But, as before stated, the only one for w^hich 

* Sir Clmrles Napier’s remarks on remissions arc most just ; but the remedy he proposed 
was not alu'ii} s appltcnhle, and was generally insufficient. — H. B. E. F. 

t Those tiiree, therefore, are clearly attributable to variations in the quality of the soil, and 
liability slioiihl then be taken into consideration, in fixing the class to which land belongs. — 
H. B. E. F. • • , 

X Clearly showing, that in every village there are great varieties of soil.’— H. B. E. F. 



|M9Io Im been ellofwedf is the 2iul at f^urkee^ end that upon neheoolee or 
bnde only; this has been admitted to the fidlest possible extaiil,en»i 
to e bism, or the twentieth pert of e beega. 

^34 if we reduce the rates of land-rent to the extent already proposed, 

I am of opinion we may greatly abridge the labour that will devolve on our 
Natife Avenue Officers, in determining the amount of pullo to be allowed.* 
tf every man owning a field were to cry out, as he probably would, that a large 
proportion of the crop was ^^be-hassil/’ or unproductive, and if, on the Kordar 
proceeding to examine it, it proved to be half a beega, or a beega in extent, the 
time of a Kardar would be wholly engaged in tliis kind of work. The granting 
of a puUo at all, places great power and responsibility in the hands of the 
Kardar, and I am not altogether sure that his Ameenship will prove so accept- 
able to the people as that of a less disinterested party would be. It was under 
the former Government the office of a person uho possessed equally the con- 
fidence of the Government and the ryots; but the assessments were not those 
now proposed, but double, and in some cases tieble. There were so many 
elements in that^system, operating in so many different ways, for the one party 
or the other, that it is impossible to adopt it as the basis of any settlement for 
the present time. It is my perfect conviction, that the introduction of cash- 
rents, however moderate, without the advantage of the pullo, has had the effect 
of greatly reducing the cultivation of the country. The complete non-respon- 
sibility of the buttai mode of assessment on lands paying rent in kind ensured 
the cultivation of the most indifferent land ; and unless we can now introduce 
something analogous in its effect upon cash-paying lands, it will be found quite 
impracticable to keep up the revenues of the counti y to anything like their former 
standard. I think the rates above proposed are suffieiently moderate to induce 
all parties to adopt them, and that the additional inducement, in the shape of 
the pullo, should in a short time supersede all grain payments. The principal 
Zemindars show no opposition to it, but the Kishtgars, and actual cultivators, 
who, after ail, are most to be consulted, appear somewhat timid at the prospect. 

26. The mode of granting the pullc/ which I would beg to propose is as 
follows; — 

1st . — ^^hat it should only be allowed upon bossee, moke, and sylabee lands. 

2nd. — ^Tha( for all complete loss to the extent of one-third of the field (or 
kittah), and upwards, pullo be granted upon the decision of the Kardar, or 
other Officer appointed for the duty. 

3rd . — ^That no pullo be allowed upon chirka, or well, or subsburree culti- 
1^ vation, unless rendered necessary from calamities, suchas khuss, or des- 
truction by locusts ;t and then at the discretion of the Collector. 

* Uiidon1ite41y modente aueismenti, duly proportioned to the virieties of the^'hoil, ere the 
tme xMsdy sfunst remissions; but if your seaes sm ent be not varied according to varieties in 
of the land, you will still he called on for remistiona on the hiferior soil^ 

• of water, by sodden fidl of the river, &c.— H. B. E. P. 
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26. The reason of my so far excluding the well and cbirka cultivation is, 
that it is seldom affected by ordinary oauiscs, unless from neglect on the part 
of the cultivator in some shape or other. It has been found advantageous to 
put a fixed tax upon the chiika, allowing such an extent under each as would 
prove amply remuneratiie, all in excess being charged at the usual beegotee 
rate. This chirka tax must of course vary* according to the size of the cUrka 
peculiar to districts, the productiveness of the land, and be still further regulated 
by the beegotc(* asscsHincnt \%hich may be determined upon for tliat descrip* 
tion of cultivation. 

??. Were I to place upon paper the reasons for all of the above suggestions, 
it would only be oceupying your time by a detail with which you are already 
so thoroughly acrpiviinted ; but if any point should present itself demanding 
further e\j)Ianation, I b(‘g to stat(‘ that 1 am ready to furnish it. 

28. The Fuslee yeai lS'5d-.i4 commencing with the rubbee season, is now 
too far advanced to admit of a fair tiial being given to any new settlement; 
that for th(' fiituK^ it should he an annual set tleimmt will, I think, readily occur 
to you.t Jlut with legaid to llic j)i(*sent advanced period of the season, the 
fact of the rubbee fiisl of one year being dependent on the irrigation effected in 
the previous year must always contuse to some extent the revenue calcula- 
tions.}; To make this morc^ cIcmi*, the canal excavations, and other works of 
inigation, now being caiiicd out, answer for the khureef and peshrus crops 
of the present ofHeial year, and foi the rubbee crops of the next year. But 
for the purposes of an expeiiinenl, us this m, and in order tliat a fair trial may 
be made, it appears advisabU*, bliould it ha\e your concurrence, that the condi- 
tions of a new settlemeut he made know^ii during the canal clearing season. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. I{. Steuart, Captain, 
Collector, Upper Sind. 

Camp JaRswu Collectors Office, 24r/i Jannary 1854. 

(True copie*-) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


* lu other words, the lands must be classified arcordiug to the quality, facibty of irrigation, 
Ik E. F. ^ 

t Certainly, rill a more permanent tenure is asked for by the people, as clearly to their own 
advantage MI. B. E. F. 

X No doubt : and the sooner such a system is got rid of the better. All settlements should 
be by the i^ndation year, commencing with the khureef sowing, and ending with the peshma 
harvest, from the water pf the same inundation year.— H. B. E. F. 
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• [Copy.] No. 325 op 1863. 

IISVENUE DfiPARTMBNT. 

To tlie CoMMISSIOTfER IN SiND. 

Sir, 

Now that the seven year trial of measurement cash-rents is about to expire, 
and as a considerable number of the leases will also come to a teimination 
with this khureef 1264, it becomes at once necessary to consider and determine 
on what arrangements should be made for the future. 

2. 1 may safely assert (and you must be also well aware of the fict), that 
the cash measurement rents are far from popular ‘in Upper Sind, if not 
throughc^ the entire province. The reason is obvious: when these rates 
were fixed, seven yeai-s ago, the value of grain ^^as more than douI)leii(I might 
almost say treble) what it is now. 

The fall in price has been gmdual ever since tlie making up of our armies 
in 1847. • 

Another cause of the fall may bo attrihufecl to the annexation of the Punjaub, 
and the free intercourse b(*t\ieen that country and Sind — a state of matters 
which did not exist while the former country lemaincd under Sikh rule. ' 

3. In Upper Sind, tlie third part or fJo\orimient share of the crops usucLlly 

grown, such as barley, gram, jowaree, and ba|rce, when buttaied, 

averages from 4 to (}, ue shall say 6 ca'^sas. These five cassas are worth 
Rs. 1-4-0 at the rate of Rs. 15 per kurwar, and Rs. 1 at Rs. 12. 

These rates (Rs. 15 for rubbee produce, and Rs. 12 for khurccO are probably 
fully as high as can be realized at jircsent: how, tli(*n, can the cultivators 
pay Rs. 2-10-4 for the former, and Rs. 1-9-5 for the latter ! 

4. The leases are also much complained against, and have almost ruined 
very many of the Zemindars. The fall in the price of grain, and the poverty of 
the Zcmindai-s obliging them to throw themselves into the clutches of Bunnia 
money-lenders, may be considered the reasems of their not succeeding. The 
complaints against leases have all along been very general, and not a lease- 
holder among them, I believe, that would not gladly return to buttai ; but 
rather than submit to the high rates of mahsoolee, many of the Zemindars in 
the Larkhana districts have, I am given to uiulerstand, intimated a wish to 

4iave their leases renewed, and some, I believe, have expressed a desire for 
leases of eight, ten, and twelve years. I must, however, observe, that (with 
few exceptions) this was not until they were given distinctly to understand that 
buttai would not be allowed. • 

5. Before attempting any new settlements, 1 should feel obliged by your 
4p£fe||£t(pns cm the Mowing points: — 

it would be desirable to grant leases of eight, ten, or twelve 
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yean’ duration, in the event of the people expressing a wish for them, or to 
limit them, as formerly, to three and four yean. 

2nd. — As the cash-rents agreed upon for seven yean cease with this khureef, 
what am I authorifed to offer for the foture ? * 

6. The present cash-rents are, in my opinion, much too high, and are the 
caush of immense tracts of land being left uncultivated, I would not for one 
moment think of recommending a return to buttm: on the contrary, I would 
put an end to it altogether, and substitute kasghee instead, as being the better 
of two evils. I would reduce the present mahsoolee rates one-third, and leave 
it optional with the cultivators to be assessed in this way in preference to the 
kasghee. I do not suppose that such a measure would be attended with any 
foiling off to the revenue, for the increase of cultivation would, I feel confident, 
counterbalance the decrease in the rates of assessment. 

7. The low price of grain is the invaiiable objection to our cash-rents, and 
leases, and the universal cry is “ Buttai ' ” They even object t(g|,kasghee, 
and say^ey cannot affoid it. I have not been able to account for the 
objection; for if the fields are measured and valued by respectable men, 
accustomed to th^ work, befuie the crop is cut, theie is no fuither influence 
on the part of the Government officios beyond lecovering and handing over 
the grain to the purchasers, should the Zemindais themselves refuse to take it 
at a foir valuation. 


1 have, kc. 

(Signed) R Cowpab, Lieutenant, 

Officiating Collector. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) T. R. Stevart, Captain, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 4— Copy.] No. 1034 or 1854. 

Rbvbnub Department. 

From the Commissioner in Sind, 

To the Collector of Shikarpoor. 

J)ated the 28M March 1854. 

Sir, 

I hare' the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 33, of 
the 24th January last, on the subject of the land assessment of your 
Collectorate. 

2. I afi glad to find that this most important df all the subjects which can 
occupy a Collector has engaged so much of your attention, and of that of your 
Deputies. Lieutenant Cowpar’s letter contains some very judicious remarks, 
and I am glad to concur in your own views on some of the most important 
parts of this extensive subject. 

3. Annexed is a copy of your letter, to which I have, for facility of reference, 
appended some remarks. The whole correspondence, including Lieutenant 
Cowpar’s letter, of which yours is a continuation, should be circulated for the 
careful perusal and guidance of your Deputies in charge of districts. # 

4. It is quite clear, from what is stated by yourself and Lieutenant Cowpar, 

as well as from what is apparent as one passes through 

Effecto of our Revenue countiy, that the condition of the Zemindars, and 
AnragemenUontheCulti* of the cultivating classes generally, has not improved 
vstion hitherto. under our rule to the extent which might have been 

expected. 

6. It is even doubtful whether the, total extent of cultivaUon has much 
increased : there is no evidence of the Zemindars being richer, or much better 
off, than they were under what we have been used to consider the oppressive 
rule of the Ameers. 

6. To this, day, the cultivators’ favourite mode of assessment, and that to 
which they are anxious to revert, whenever they are allowed to do so, is the 
buttai — a system, the mode of levying which differs little from what is laid down 
in our Indian Regulation XVII. of 1827, -Section V. &c. as that of extreme 
atrii^ncy, to be adopted when the poverty or bad character of the cultivator 
render it impossible to realize the assessment in the ordinary manner. 

7. ’This fiu:t in itself speaks volumes. It is clearly not, as we are apt to 

; . suppose, any blind attachment to an old system, nor 

any insensibility to what is really best for their own 
rfjg yM i Mt o n* sttMdmcnt intend, which weds the cultivators to buttai, and 

makes them objert to any fixed assessment Undef 
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the Meers, fixed grain and money-rents (kasgheeand mahsoolee) were iBBgeAj 
sought after, and granted as special marks of favour, and only in the best dijS- 
tricts,, and to the best cultivators ; and there can be no doubt but that ikHesy 
would now be equally prized, if our fixed rents were, like those of the Meefsi 
really the lighter mode of assessment. It is principally because the buttai, 
oppressive as it is, squeezes from the cultivator what he has, and no more, that 
it is preferred by him to other fashions of assessment, which exercise an indis* 
criminate pressure on his resources. This preference is doubtless encouraged 
by many of our own servants, and others, who find their own advantage m the 
system ; but this would avail little if the cultivator did not find it really less 
unfavourable to him than tlic other modes of assessment, which we are in the 
habit of offering to him. 

8. In your own letter, and in that of Lieutenant Cowpar, some of the 
prominent mistakes of which we have been guilty are 

Dcfrctfl in oiir Revenue noticed. The substitution of buttai for kasghee and 
cash-rents, — the abolition of the petty emoluments en- 
joyed by the Zemindar, and the extensive supersession of hi^ agency in the 
management of the cultivators, — the leasing out the whole country without 
any accurate knowledge of what we were leasing, or to whom, at excessive 
rents, and with no provision for keeping accounts, — have been some of our 
prominent errors. 

^ ^ j t 9- The first step towards the introduction of 

The fint step townrns n bettor , . * _ _ . . • 

System id^dcfimtion of the Areas a better system is to know what are the terntonal 

of Assessment. areas with which we have to deal. 


10. The greater part of your Collectorate has at 
Talookas. length been finally divided into Talookas. 

11. These must now be divided into debs or villages, and an exact register 

made of them, which shall not be liable to alteration 
Villages. hereafter — if, indeed, this has not been done already, 

in compliance with the instructions which have been 
repeatedly issued on the subject. 

12. The ** Dell Jahra,"’ or register of villages, should show how each village 

is bounded, and who are the principal Zemindars. JNothing whatever can be 
done till this document is prepared. . 

13. When it is complete, any village may be 
taken up, and a more minute inquiiy may be made, 
4sta es. ^ ^ nature and exent of the land, and the pro- 

prietary rights in it. 

14. Has the village ever been measui'ed ? If not, what is the best guess 
which can be made at its approximate area ? What 

laforiMtioii required. proportion of it is cultivated, what waste ? Who 010 

. . the Zemindars, and what are their respective n&aies 

in the land ? What have they respectively^been in th^ haUt of 
each fttsl ? How many chirkas and wells has each» and what 


Estates. 
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CO Govenunent in post seasons? Whatw the character, and usual produce of 
land ? How is it supplied with water? 

1& The bfonnation acquired in reply to such questions as these wilt go « 

towards enabling us to n^e a satis&ctory rough, oi; preliminary settlement 
of die assessment, which may last till a better can be introduced. 

16C The other duties of a Collector or Deputy Collector will not generally 
admit of his collecting this information for himself rapidly, or to any great extent; 
but after a personal inspection of the village lands, much information may be 
got in a very short time, by assembling the Zemindars, with the Kaidar and 
hiS records, examining the former vivd voce^ and referring to the latter as occasion 
requires; and when this has been done once or twice in the presence of the 
Kaidai*s, Tuppadais, &c. so that they iindei stand what is wanted, they soon 
learn how to collect it in readiness, so as greatly to abridge the labour of 
their European superior. 

17, Eveiy setdement must be by inundation seasons — khnreef, rubbee, and 

poshrus, all from the same inundation ; the khureef 
lubbee, from the same water, must not be dis* 
joined, as is now done. It is quite possible to make 
settlements on this plan, whcthei the same coiirhc be followed with the year of 
account or not. 

18, No settlement shoiilil be made for more than one season, unless at the 

express desire of the people. The lease was intended 

Settlement for more than }3imj (ioveniment, and pi event the assessment 

one year not to be lorotd , , , , ‘ , T . . 

on the Cultivator. being raised as the piocliice incivascd, oi cultivation 

extended. It was intended to be a saieguard to the 

cultivator against over-assessment, and not to tie him to an onerous assessment ; 

and if he does not desue such piotcction, or cannot see its efiicaey, it should 

not be imposed as a condition. 

19. Our settlements must be made in all prac- 
tieable ca>>es with the Zemindar or propiietor, or with 
the actual cultivator of the soil. 

20. The nature of the settlement will vary according to local peeulian- 
ties, the amount of information forthcoming, and the 
beSr ^ Ictowre the Settling Officer. 

21. In some cases, the Zemindar may be willing 
to his village or zemindaree in a lump, and to make the most he can of it; 
at others to take it subject to a fixed rate in mom y or grain per beega, or per 
wheel rqircsenting a certain averajge extent of land. 

112. * Whatever the settlement, it should be reduced to writing. A copy 
- should be left with the Tuppadar, open to the in- 

bencetded. spection of all concerned, and another should hb 
given to the Zemindar, so that every man.may know 
Irhat wi& be utmost limit ofthe GovemmeBt demand on luiti 
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23. Tliis Bhould be done even when the Zemindars will not consent to any 
settlement. What the Settling Officer tliinks fair should be written down, and 
made known to the people, should circumstances remain unaltered. It will serve 
for his own guidance in making the annual settlement next season, and mean* 
while can be modified, if additional information leads him to think any modi- 
fication necessary. 

24. Under this system, every annual settlement may be an improvement 
on its predecessor ; the biittai of one year may be a lump settlement the next, 
a grain becgotee the year after, and a money assessment in the next season — 
as each year adds to tiu* re(‘ord<Kl information, and to the means for fixing a 
fair assessment. 

' 2/3. You have proposed uniform beegf)tee rat(‘s for the whole Collectorate ; 

but you will, I think, see on reconsideration, that the 
Rates of AHsessmeni . same rates cannot be suited to the neighbourhood of 
Shikarpoor and to tlu* wilds of Bordica — to high 
land and low land ; to tliat winch is easily watered, and to that wdiere the 
watering is expensive ; to suit land, and to that free from salt. In fact, I doubt 
whether the varieties in the productive powers of the soil, taking facilities for 
watering into account, are at all l(*ss in Sind than in India. 

20. Some classification you will find necessary, even at starting. It may 
be at first very general, — as, for instance, a variation in 
rat(‘s, — so as to m(‘et strongly marked variations 
in the value of the same kind of land in different Pur- 
gunnas. It is not rny wish to attempt too mueli nicety at the outset; but I feel 
eonviiieed that ultimately you will find it necessary to make several classes, 
even in the same villag(j. 

27. To the g(»neral amount of the rates you proposed 1 have, as ave- 
rage rates, no objection; but you propose that they 
Ratos to bo aooonlmp to should vary according to the crop, 
the nualitv of Um\. aii.l os. This slioul.i bo avoided, as opposed to the 

nccording to the tVop. correct princi|>les of assessment, and to the repeated 

orders of the ILmorablc Court. It is quite true, as 
you intimate, that the crop grown very genemlly indicates a particular kind of 
land. Thus the words jow'aree, bajree, wheat, simka, and rice Jand, genei-ally 
indicate five classes of soil, differing in a very marked manner as to their cha- 
racter and facilities for irrigation, and in most cases the crop would be a good 
guide to the nature and value of the soil, including its “water privileges.’’ 
But though it may be well to use the crop as an index of that value, care 
should be taken to avoid any classification or phraseology which may*induce 
the cultivator to believe that if, by expending money and labour on the simka 
ground fie has taken up, he makes it produce rice, he would be more highly 
assessed for such rice crop than if he had been content with the compaiAfively 
worthless simka. * • 

2y. To t(|f>p1y these principles to the rates yon proposed. Um present? 
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uniform spring or (rubbeo) cash-rate of (cesses in- 
* eluded) Ils. 2-10-4 is obviously ill adapted to all 
kinds of spring crop cultivation. It is seldom com- 
plained of when demanded from a good wheat crop» on good well land, but it 
acts as a virtual prohibition on the cultivation of muttur and gram, on t6c 
lighter soils left by the river. 

30. You propose for spring crop land naturally irrigated/ four rates, and a 

similar number for spring crops grown on well 
land. But as the lands best adapted to each kind 
of crop named are specifically different, the effect 
would seem the same if you classified the land, 
and assessed it accordingly in four classes, putting 
land capable of producing wheat in the first class, 
and that which will not produce wheat, but only 
less valuable crops, in the other classes : but tliere 
will be this essential diHcrence, that under the 

latter system the cultivator, knowing what his land is valued at, will have every 
temptation to moke the most of it, and to produce ns valu^^ble n cro]) as pos- 
sible; while, if his assessment were according to the crop, he would lie tempted 
to lessen his risks, by growing the ])oorerand lower assessed grains, even on 
lands which would easily produci^ the most valuable. 

31. Similar examples might be given regarding the rates proposed from 
other seasons. The rates you jiroposcd for peshms are all unifomci (Ils. 1), 
with three exceptions. Cotton, on well land, you propose should payRs. 1-8-0 ; 
but the general arguments against an enhanced assessment on any particular 
crop apply with peculiar force to cotton. On beila kham land you propose 
only 12 annas should be taken on cotton ; but there the difference is in the land, 
which will not bear so high an assessment as other peshrus land. As regards 
indigo, which you propose should pay the same rate (12 annas) everywhere, 
the principle of not assessing according to the crop will be preserved, and faith 
will be kept with those who have built vats. See. in the belief that the lower 
rate would be levied, by allowing the abatement from the full peshrus rate as a 
contribution toward.s such expanses of manufacture. 

32. There is one peculiarity of the rubbee sylabce bossce cultivation, 
that it is oflen impossible to tell beforehand what kind of land it will be, 
and when it will be ready for sowing — the two points which determine 
the crop for which it will be fit. This might seem to render it necessary 

be guided by the crop in fixing the assessment. But this difficulty might, 
I thinlf^ be easily got over, as for instance by settling that lancfe dry enough 
for sowing l|;y a certain date, giving time for the more valuable crops, should 
be assessed at the higher rate, ^ while those lands which were so late in drying 
as to he* fit only for quick growing cheap grains should be charged at the 


Rubbee Sylabee Bossee. 
Wheat of all kinds. Rs. 1 8 0 

Gnun 14 0 

Miiatard and Barley 1 0 0 

Muttur 0 14 0 

Well Land Rubbee Rates, 

Wheat Ra.2 6 0 

Barley 1 12 0 

Mustard 1 8 0 

Gheena 1 4 0 


.an be little difficulty in applying the aboT% princiides to 
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khureef crops, varieties in which are peculiarly characteristic of varieties in 
soil and facilities for irrigation. 

34. There is generally nothing in the natural qualities of soil, or focilitieslor 
irrigation, to distinguish land devoted to subsburrec or baghaeet cultivation from 
rubbee wheel land. The diderenco in crr>p is due to higher and more expensive 
c&Itivation, and should lujt therefon; be taxed. The rubbee wheel land ijatea 
will probably not be too higli for tobacco, bhang, kussoomba, mhendi, &c. 

35. I would suggest that you call on your l)cj>uties in charge of districts, 

UH soon as they have read your own and my remarks 
woulcf rales, to suhinit for your approval the rates which 

^ I I ‘ would propose Ibr each fusl in their respective 

districts. These, wdnui ap[)rov(»d or altered by yourself, they may be autho- 
rised to declare will Ik* Hie raf(‘S for the coming inundation. But no pledge 
should be given that tluiy will be continued after that, till they have received 
the sanction of tin* Commissioner, to whom the reports should be sent in as 
soon as possible after tJiey are received. 

36. AssessuKuit by wheels, where the wheel may be taken as representing 

approximately a given area, is a great step towards a 

Assessment by Wheels. hxed assessment, divested of the evils of annual 

measurements ; and wliere the wheel does so represent 
a tolerably uniform quantity of land, assessment by it should be conceded, 
unburdened by the usual stipulation that all above a certain quantity of land 
per wheeWill be assessed extra. 

37. Where there is a likelihood that the privilege may be abused by merely 
setting up a wheel pro forma on land which hardly rccpiircs a wheel to raise the 
water, the privilege of assessment by chirka shoidd not be conceded without 
some stipulation that the land held under (*aeli wheel shall not exceed a given 
extent w'ithout being subject to extra assessment. 

38. As regards remissions, the observations of Sir Charles Napier, quoted 

by you, are very just, but the remedy he proposed can 
Remissions. rarely be applicable or sufficient. 

39. There is no alternative for remissions, but 
to make tlie assessment us light as possible ; aiijl even then, where thfl mass of 
cultivators is vary poor, it will sonictimos be impossible to collect the most 
modemte assessment, and remissions must be giunted. 

40. The declaration annexed to Major Goldncy's cash assessments, that no 
remissions would on any account be granted, w^as therefore impolitic — it was 
impossible to carry out the nile. Its only efiect could be to discourage specu- 
lative exertion, and to prevent the cultivators making themselves liable for 
land while a doubt remained whether they could get a full crop. When heavy 
losses occurred, whatever the cause, we had no alternative but to remit the 
assessmenC or buttai the crop. 

41 . A light assessment will of course greatly reduce^e temptatioh on the ^ 
part of the cu^ivator to wish for remissions, and if, in addition to sudi aii . 
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aflMMnent, he knows that he will get remissiotiB for any heavy loss not attri- 
butable to his own default, I have no doubt that the effect will be greatly to add 
to the energy and spirit of speculation with which he will cultivate. 

42^ Lieutenant Ford has thrown out a good suggestion, that the assuiunce 
given by the Collector should be to the effect that where a petition is made in due 
time, that heavy and unavoidable losf has occuiTod to a crop, remissions would 
be given, after examination of the crop, according to what the Collector thought 
right, or the crop would be buttaied if the cultivator wihhed it, in the proportion 
of half and half, or something much heavier than oiriinary buttai. This, if strictly 
carried out, would effectually prevent oroundless ajiplications for remissions. 

43. It must, howevei, be made a sine qttA non, that the petitions be pre- 
sented in time to admit of their justice being tested, and such further measures 
as may be required taken before harvest. 

44. 1 need hardly point out the necessity for keeping aeciirate returns of 

tlie cultivation in each s(*ason. The papers now kept 
Records. arc more than am])Ie in detail, but they are compara- 

tively useless from u ant of s\ stem and uniformity, 
which renders it difficuh to combine theinfoiinafion they contain, or to analyze 
their contents. The Diiftnrdar of the ConunissioncM’s Office has for some 
time been ciig.iged m prep iring ^iinp'er and more iinilorm forms of returns, 
which, when completed, shall be sent to you. 

45. In your general views regaiding the agency of the leading Zemindars, 
which we ha\e sup<»rs(‘dcd, and their emoluments for 
service so icndercd, which we have curtailed or abo- 
lished, I quite concur. Our first stop should be to 

retrace our course in this ic-pect, and to restore to the Zemindars, with some 
of their ancient duties, a portion of their former emoluments. I shall be very 
glad to receive from you any plan for giving effect to your suggestions. 

46. To the more intelligent heads of villages, we might at the same time 
entrust, by sunnud, as in India, limited judicial 
powers, to disp6se of such offences as do not call for 
the intervention of our more highly salaried District 
Officers ; and on this subject also I shall be glad to be 
favoured with any observations which may occur to 

you and your Deputies in charge of districts, together with such plan as you 
may think adapted to carry out the suggestion in your Collectorate. 


Duties and Emoluments 
of Zemindais. 


Vide Refi^lation XII. 
of 1827, Chap. VI. Sects. 
XLIX. &c..and Regulation 
XV. of 1827. 


I h^ve, &c. 

(Signed) * II. B. E. Eabre, 

Commissioner imSind. 

Ccwnaimoner’s Office^ Kurracheef 28th March 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 



[No. 5— enclosed in Collector’s Letter No. 44, of 4th February 1854.] 

^atment showing the Extent of Cultivated Land in the Collectorate of Shiharpoor, during the Year 1852-53. 
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(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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REPORT OF THE COLLECTOR OF UPPER SIND ON THE AS- 
SESSMENT OF THE SH|kARP001l COLLECTOttATE. 

^o. 6 , with Enclosures A, C.] 

* No. 402 OP 1854. 

Revenue Department. 

From the Collector of Upper Sind, 

To the Commissioner in Sind. 


Dated 2 iHh October 1864. 


In replying to your letter as per margin, forwarded to me by Mr. Rella^is, 
Oflieiating Commissioner, under date the 17th of 

No. 10.^4, of the 28th April, I have the honour to suniiiiuiT/e the state of 

March 1854. n^|e^tiun as it was then left, and in doing so, 

Asueasmcnt of the Shikar- ' ^ i * i ^ i 

poor Collcctorau*. endeavour to distmguisli the points upon which 

I had, as stated in my letter No, 88, of the 24th 

January last, been fortunate in anticipating your bentiments, and in endeavouring 

to give eflect to your wishes, from those points whereon 1 had in a greater or 

less degree misapprehended them. 

2. The points upon which I had your concurrence were — * 

— ^That the last Revenue Settlement, from whatever cause it might be, 
had not to any satisfactory extent ameliorated the condition of the 
cultivator. 

2njd . — ^That this truth was evidenced, not only by the general appearance of 
thenind districts, but by the fact that the cultivatois were then clinging to 
a primitive payment in kind, of the worst and mo.st fiauduhmt description. 

2rd . — •'That this attachment on their part was attributable in large measure 


to a high and uncertain assessment, which had become unsuited to the 
present state of the countrj 

— That independently of this, the past Settlement had operated injuri- 
ously, in lessening the interest of the Zemindar, and superseding his 
agency, and in leasing for a term of years lands with whose defects and 
advantages there were no means of becoming acquainted. * 

6M. — That pending a scientific survey of the CoUectorate, the obvious means 
of removing the defects last noticed were to define boundaries, j^hether of 
estat^ or district divisions. 

0 until this information should be digested and acted upon, no 

^ ^ gatiMd l^venue Settlement should be entered into for a longer period than 
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one year, and that this should include crops irrigated by the water of one 
and the same inundation. 

3. With reference to the \st, 2nd^ 3rdf and 4th points above noted, the only 
elucidatory remark I have to offer relates to the mutual position of the Zemiif- 
dar and the Hindoo Bunnia. Both the reports of my Assistants, and my 
personal experience in this Collectorate, as well as in Lower Sind, assure me, 
that the real dealer with the Oovernment in cash settlements is the Hindoc^ 
and that the degree in which the Zemindar objects or accedes to the cash-ra^ 
depends, in a great measure, upon his capacity or otherwise to protect hiit 
own interests when settling with his Bunnia. In districts which, like Larkhana, 
have been long partially settled, in which the cultivation, being upon canals, is 
comparatively free from accident, and in which, moreover, the Zemindar has 
gradually emerged from his semi-barbarous state, it is found that cash-rates are 
accepted, and indeed desired. 

4. But in tracts where, as in the recently resumed districts on the left bank 
of the river, the Zemindar is wholly unable to compete with his Bunnia, and 
where the lands themselves arc inherently and annually subject to disaster of 
every description, the Zemindar will naturally cling to the buttai, because, 
provided any crop be secured, he never can receive less than the meagre 
rations allowed him by the Bunnia, while he is free of the money demand 
which, under a cash assessment. Government make upon him as the respon- 
sible party. 

6. And it is the verification in practice of this principle which accounts for 
the apparent paradox that the agriculturist, even when untrammelled by any 
consideration beyond the present season, prefers surrendering a quantity of 
grain equdl to one-third or one-half of his entire crop (the latter being no 
uiifrequent rate of compact), to paying down an amount in cash, being a light 
fixed assessment, less in value than one-sixth of that crop. 

6. Of course, too, in lands which, like those under the Mehur division, 
have been subject to repeated disasters, involving heavy agricultural loss, there 
will exist a strong disinclination to incur even the smallest liabilities by deviat- 
ing from the buttai system ; but this distaste being, with the causes which 
produced it, of an accidental and temporary nature, I consider that it*does not 
require to be further noticed. 

7. Again, during years in which the market becomes, from whatever cause, 
depressed and unsteady, there will ensue difiSculties of an unsatisfactory, but 
at the same time temporary chaiucter. Wheat fell during the first five years 
of the last Settlement from Rs. 40 to Rs. 9 per kurwar. This contingency 
has not, hou^ver, occurred within the period immediately under notice, as is 
proved by the rapidity with which grain has been sold at comparatively high 
and fluctimting prices. 

8. The fact of this present steadiness of market is strongly confinnatory 

of the opinion I hazarded in my last report (paragraplfc 13 and 147^ita<.11ie^ 
effect that we had, after many years of fictitious conditions of side 4 ^ 
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duuse^^at length arrived at a time whei^ provided no unforeseen event, such as 
the collection in these parts of a large military force, should occur, we might 
confidently anticipate a firm and brisk market, with the chances, and even pro- 
babilities, of rising prices, to be caused 1^ facilities of intercommunication, 
and a more numerous population. 

As regards the bth and bth points, I have to state that the few 
leases which have during the present year been submitted for your consi- 
dhration have been drawn up on data which, although far from satisfactory, 
are better in every respect than any before collected ; and that in forward- 
ing the deeds agreeably to your wish, care was taken to point out the general 
character of the area proposed for lease. Much attention has been paid, 
also, to the subject of the definition of boundaries ; and in the approaching 
cold season my Assistants will be again instructed to bear in mind yoiir 
instructions relative to the rough surveys of villages and estates. The settle- 
ments now in force are for the se'ason, and for one and the same inundatory 
period. 

10. The definition of boundaries, which, as you are aware from my former 
report, was being carried out in all districts, tuppas, and villages, has been 
completed in the old districts of the Collectorate ; and in view to the prevention 
of fraud, the saving of labour, and the general advancement of revenue ma- 
nagement, the fields also are in process of being defined. The inundated por- 
tions of some districts present considerable difficulties in carrying out a similar 
process, but on all lands chameterised as chirka, rice, and moke, in fact all 
inundated lands, it is found to be of easy attainment. 

11. Proceeding to remark upon the points on which I had seemingly failed 
in apprehending your instructions, I would explain, that in using the phrase 
"an uniform beegotee assessment,” according to crop, I conformed to the 
phraseology current among the Natives. But my own intention was, that the 
Gh)vemment demand should be upon the land, the crops being named as those 
almost invariably grown upon the different soils. 

12. I have now to lay before you the rates of assessment which have been 
fixed for the current year ; and you will, I think, perceive, that while they are 
leased upon a calculation of the relative values of soils, and take into account 
the advantages of irrigation, &c. in so far as we are acquainted with, and can 
estimate those* advantages, they moreover have a tendency to press lightly and 
equably ; and while they allow the cultivator, if he desire to do so, to fall back 
upon a kasghee payment, hold out, on the other hand, the strong inducement of 
UxTery moderate cash assessment. The rates then are : — 

Peshbus Cultivation. 


Upon kutcha bossee land . . 
.Upon moke land . . . * 

, well land * . . • 

tfihtfkaland .. 


• • 

• » 



Rs. 1 0 0 per be^. 


1 0 , 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 


>1 
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Average quality 
First quality 
Upon well land 


Khureef Cultivation. 


Upon Moke land. 

I • • • • • Its. 


1 

1 

1 


0 0 
4 0 
8 0 


per beega. 

ff 


IluDDEE Cultivation. 
Upon well land 
Upon chirka land . . 

Upon pucka bossee sylabee 
Upon ])ucka bossco sek . . 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabce •• 


(Old Districts.) 

• . Us. 2 4 0 per beega. 

• • 2 0 0 

1 12 0 „ 

1 12 0 

10 0 


* In the Resumed Districts, upon the left bank, for 


Rubiiee Cultivation. 

Upon pucka bossee sylabee .. Ks. 1 8 0 per beega. 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabec, or beila kham 0 14 0 „ 

13. In the foregoing peshrus and khureef rates it is understood that 
remission for loss from providential causes is allowed in the event of one-half 
or more of the field being destroyed ; but in view of affording the Zemindar of 
the New Districts the power of selection between high rates, with remission 
according to loss (a practice formerly obtaining in these districts), and light 
rates with remission only under certain conditions, I have promulgated for the 
rubbee cultivation the following heavier rates, with remission, premising only, 
that in the event of the Zemindar choosing these latter, he must present any 
•petition of loss before tlic 16th of March : — 


Rudbee Rates. 


Upon pucka bossee sylabcc . . . . Rs. 2 10 0 per beega. 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabce .. .. 14 0 „ 

Upon well land . • • . . . . . 4 0 0 „ 

Upon chirka land . • . . • . • • 4 0 0 

These latter rates are calculated upon an average crop of the most remune- 
rative grain grown. But as this grain is supposed to be selling at Rs. 20 per 
kurwar, the absolute demand is less than that prevailing under the Meers^ 
when wheat was more valuable than at present. I anticipate that, affording 
the Zemindar this opportunity of receiving remissions according to loss, 
under a higher rate of assessment, will tend towards disposing of the question 
whether he really does prefer these rates to a lower demand without remission^ 
unless upon^'failure of the whole crop. 

14. • Reverting to the khureef assessment, it remains optional with the Ze- 
mindar to cultivate by the chirka, paying a fixed sum upon a given maximum 
extent of land, this extent being dependent upon the usages of the localities so . 
cultivated, the granting of remission in this case remaifting discretioSairy 
the Collector. 
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,15.' Hie qbly other obseirations which occur to me are, that iu vi^ to 
exteudiag the' cultivation of indigo, a remission per beega of 4 annas is granted 
upon all lands so cultivated, and that in the event of any Zemindar refusing a 
cahh payment, whether for peshrus, khurecf, or rubbee, his sole remaining alter* 
native is to submit to a kasghee settlement, the buttai or primitive grain division 
being wholly exploded in this CoUectorate. • 

16. It is satisfactory to have to state, that while the low assessment now 
adopted has widely extended cultivation, and so practically demonstrated what 
area can be cultivated, the result to Government will not be injurious in a fiscal 
point of view. 

17. It will be borne in mind, that the foregoing remarks relative to classi- 
fication and valuation of soil make no pretension to scientific accuracy ; which, 
indeed, cannot be approached, imless by means of a regular Revenue Survey. 
I have not as yet received from all my Deputies in charge of districts their ob- 
servations or propositions for assessment within their charges, although I have 
reason to Jrnow that the subject has had their attention. Lieutenant Polly, 
who has had the temporary charge of tlic districts on tlie left bank of the river 
for the last six months, has furnisl»*d a very able Report (No. 306, dated tlie 
20th September 1854), which 1 beg to recommend to your favourable notice, 
as affording many valuable suggestions for a more complete classification and 
valuation of liuids. 

18. I will conclude this Report with a few remarks upon the one remaining 
point in which I had your concurrence, viz. the revival of the duties, emolu- 
ments, and agency of leading Zemindai’s. These duties naturally divide tliem- 
selves into those appertaining to agricultural and judicial functions. 

19. As relates to the former, I would suggest that I be empowered, during 
my tour this season, to exercise my discretion In distributing mamool grants 
for services and periods of time similar to those already continued by you in 
the New Districts; the ratio of area thus granted to be proportional to that 
allowed by you. 1 would beg your early sanction to this measure. 

20. As regards the excici.se of judicial authority by the Zemindars, I am 
not sure that they are yet sufficiently advanced to warrant me in recommend- 

-ing confining to their discretion any powers of this nature. If they are vested 
■with such, the oHehces and punishments enumerated in Section XLIX. Chap- 
ter VI. Regulation XU. of 1827 should comprise all cases to be adjudicated 
by them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) • T. R. Steuabt, Majur, 

, Collector, Upper Sind. 

.SA^utntoor, Collector'll 26<A October 1854. 
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No. 3(K) OF 1854. 


Revenue Department. 


From Lieutenant Lewim Pklly, Deputy Collector^ Left Bank, 
To Major Steuart, Collector, Upper Sind. 


Sir, 


ShikarpooTj 20^A September 1854. 


Future AsBcssmcnt of 
the Collectorate.~No. 52, 
of the Ist June 1854, for- 
warding copies of letters 
No. 1034, of the l/th 
April, from the Oificiating 
Commissioner; No. 1034, 
of the 2Bth of March, from 
the Commissioner ; and 
No. 33, of the 24tU of 
January, from the Collec- 
tor, Upper Sind, with mar- 
ginal notes by the Com- 
missioner. 


In conformity with the instructions contained in your endorsement, as per 
margin, I have the honour to submit what little in* 
formation I have found opportunity for collecting, 
upon the points mooted in the correspondence now 
noted. 

2. If I coiTectly apprehend the general intention 
of the Commissioner’s letter above quoted, the question 
which he wishes should be answered is this : — 

Given, a tract of country known to produce crops 
of various values, and to be subject to certain acci- 
dents: what are the data upon which a fair and 
equable cash-rent or tax can be imposed upon any 
and eveiy jureeb contained within the area of that tract? 

3. I am deferentially of opinion, that I shall most plainly submit the few 
data I have collected on this subject, and shall, at the same time, render any 
errors in those data easiest of detection, by treating the matter to be commu- 
nicated after the following manner, however incompletely : — 

1«<. — By enumerating the varieties of soil, together with their apparent 
advantages or defects. 

2nd . — By stating the depths, relative and absolute, of these varieties. 

3rrf. — By summarizing the genei'al characteristics of these varieties. ^ 

Ath , — By naming the signs, outward, by which they are commonly recog- 
nized. 

bih . — By enumerating the accidents to which they are liable — ^be these 
accidents the results of the introduction, or proximity of a fresh element ; 
together with the effects of t}\ese accidents. 

6fA, — By reviewing the crops generally grown — ^this review being intended, ^ 
not as a means of fixing a tax upon the crop, under the pretence of fixing 
it upon the land, but as an index to, and test of the values, relative and 
absolute, of the varieties of soil ; and further, as ti^statement of ^ 

cular seasons of the year in which the crops reviewed are grown. ' 

7th , — By noticing the rotation of crops md fallows dbserved/if^toy.^ / 



8M. — By 'naming the most profitable crops grown upon the several varieties 
of soil. 

9ih . — By naming the largest number of crops which the same jureeb is 
capable of bearing within one year, supposing the most profitable crops 
to be grown. 

lOM. — By submitting estimates of the cost of cultivating a jureeb upon 
any, and all of the varieties of soil, with the principal crops borne by 
those varieties res|)ectively, by estimating the average out-turns so pro- 
duced (Appendix B), the Government shares thereof, the shares of other 
parties, not being the cultivator, and the net balance and profit remaining 
with the cultivator. ® 

IIM. — By estimating the cash-rent which these jureebs might pay ti3 
Government, supposing them to be cropped once a year — this estimate 
being framed upon the average of all the crops producible by the given 
jureeb. 

\2th . — ^The cash-rent payable as above, supposing one crop, and that the 
* most profitable, to be grown. 

13tA. — ^The cash-rent payable as above, supposing the largest nupgiber of crops 
possible, and these the most profitable, to be grown. 

14^A. — By enumerating the circumstances, such as vicinity to water-carriage 
and towns, margin for the cultivator’s risks, &c. which might operate to 
modify the foregoing rates. 

15fA. — By naming the cash-rents demanded up to 1854. 

\Qth . — By particularizing the elements or accidents which, in certain locali- 
ties, may preclude the practicability, upon sound and definable principles, 
of levying cash or any other description of payments in the form of a lease 
for a term of years, and by further particularizing the means whereby the 
causes so precluding may be removed; — ^it being assumed in the foregoing 
data, that it is both consonant with the principles of political economy as 
applied to India, and with the wishes of Government, that the tax be on 
the land ; that the best crop be produced thereon ; and that the Govern- 
ment be bound down by a lease, if feasible. 

4. Of the foregoing data, all save No. 14 and that last enumerated have 
been tabularized in two statements appended to this 
Report (Appendices A and B), and I venture to hope, 
that by adopting this plan of communicating details, 1 
shall be found to have condensed and presented them in one view^ without 
having rendered that view otherwise^than clear, accurate, and full. 

The calculations contained in these tables assume that whAit and jowa- 
ree, the staple rubbee and khureef crops of the districts, are selling at 1^. 20 
* per kurwar the former, and Rs. 17 per kurwar the latter; these prices being 
||lie;averages at which those grains have been selling during the past four months. 
^.Th«^^j(Stlciilations fiirCher assume, that one man with the requisite number 
^ jureeb, and no more. It is clear, then, th 


Heaflfi of 
tabularized. 


Information 
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riik'ulations aro based upon assumptions wholly in favour of the cultivator, in so 
far as they favour either party ; because increasing facilities of interconimuni^ 
ration, and other circumstances affecting the case, operate to create a con- 
siderable rise in prices at the place of production, while it is veiy rarely found 
in practice tliat one man cultivates one jureeb; on the contrary, an e\state is 
generally tilled by a numerous co-parceneiy, and in such event the expenses 
might be estimated at about one-fourth less tlian those allowed in the tables. 

6. Y(^u Mill observe that in Statement A, I have divided the slope of the 

I^eft Bank into certain classes of soil. If 1 infer 
of Classes accurahdy, however, there are not different classes^ 

• but rather one class, namely a clay deposit overlying 

sand, and in some places ovculying rock. This one class contains gradations, 
and is Kuidt'rcd wholly worthless, average, or valuable, according to the acci- 
dental proximity or introduction of two ficsh elements, namely SUnd and water. 

7. In view to rendering the foregoing assumj)tions and the tabular state- 
ment dearer, I b(*g to submit the annexed Hough Section of the Slope, to- 
gether with a Surface Sketch (iVppendix (y), and a few exjdanatory note.s, thus: — 

8. In the Hough Section, the line ABC represents <he level of the bottom 
of the river ; the dotted line T B repres(‘uts tlu* superior slope of underlying 
sand ; D E ih the lowest flood-line, and J I F G the highest flood-line ; the 
curved line Y S J K L M N G U V Q d(‘notcs the suifaee slope of the country 
from the edge of the river bank at O V df^wn to tlie inundated lands of 
Meerjmor at Y ; the perpendicular lines resting upon the base ABC, and 
touching th(» poiiitb whose letters denote the surface slope, represent the sub- 
divisions which, for convenience' sake, have been designated classes of soil. 

9. Now, because the line 11 F G is the flood-level, therefore all lands adja- 
cent to the river lower than that line are flooded ; and because, as shown in the 
Surface Sketch, the floods pour with a considerable fall over Meerjioor, there- 
fore the lands below the same level (at least) arc flooded also. Secondly ^ be- 
cause the floods pour on both extremities of the slope, viz. down the river bed, 
and down Meerpoor, therefore there will bo a tra(*t contiguous to the flopd on 
either side, not inundated itself, but percolated by tlie flood ; and it follows 
that any high lands that may intervene between the two tracts percolated must, 
in order to cultivation without rain, be irrigated by means of water artificially 
raised above their levels. Thus, then, the one class of soil is dividable, by the 
accidental propinquity or introduction of water, into lands inundated, lands per- 
colated, and lands neither percolated nor inundated ; and these divisions are in 
turn sub-dividable according as each particular field may be irrigated, wholly 
or in part, by any particular instrument. 

10. Again, it is evident from the sectional plan, that, be the cause that of 
non-*disturbance for a long geological jicriod, or that of the caprice of drift- 
sand, as yet unojipressed by a superior deposit, or that of the quantity of sedi- 
ment depo^iied at some date when the river may haveeflowed to the%si^mrd 
Iw^lllgreaent channel, the greatest depth of soil is found at the lower extr^$tl|[] 
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of the dope, u e. in the inundated lands of East Gotekee, Oobowiah, 
Meetpoofy and toward the Nari*a; and that the sand is nearest to the surface 
in the division of high land marked Drummon.*’ In the inundated lands, the 
soli may average from 8 to 12 feet depth ; and in the drummon land from 6 
inches to 3 feet depth. There are, no doubt, exceptional instances of the soil 
being found, in particular localities, 20 feet, and, perhaps, even 30 feet deep. 

11. Within the given average limits of 6 inches and 12 feet, experience 
proves that, other circumstances being equal, the gi'eater the depth of soil tfie 
better the crop, and that the larger the admixture of sand, beyond a very small 
proportion, the worse will be the crop : therefore sand, like water, is found 
to be an element, whose accidental proximity or inti eduction to the soil affects 
the value of that soil. 

12. Having, then, these three grand divisions of soil, dependent upon the 
accideffl of sand and water, it is next to be shown how those divisions are 
found sub-divided according to the degree and manner in which these acci- 
dents are approximated or introduced : — 

This will, I think, be conveniently exhibited in an Agricultural Tree, which 
is accordingly annexed ; and any obscurities in tins Tiee will, perhaps, be ren- 
dered clear by the following explanatory lemarks, which have, however, been 
already embodied in the Statement A. 

13. These remarks should be read in connection, not only with the Tree, 

but with the Sectional Sketch, in which, commencing from the left hand, at the 
point Y, you will find the surface slope so far as BB lower than the level of 
the high flood-line. All this soil is therefore inundated, or Syhbee. It is 
generally a somewhat heavy, stifiish clay, fiom 8 to 12 feet. It is in process 
of becoming gradually exhausted, by lying for many months annually 
under water which leaves no sediment. Its general characteristics are those 
of the slope generally in all localities where the soil is not less than 4 or 5 feet 
deep, and where it has not become salt (or SAoraA”). These general cha- 
racteristics then comprise all lands (save shorah) divided in the Sectional 
Sketch by the perpendicular lines H,^ KK, BB, S, J, K, L, M, and N. They 
confer u^on all lands so comprised the appellation of ^^Khassee^^ or good; and 
they may be enumerated as follows : — ^That the clay varies in colour from ches- 
nut to a dark brown ; is easily worked, but hardish at first ploughing ; pul- 
verizes without difficulty, and has more or less a greasy matter, which exudes 
upon the hand pressing. In proportion as this khassee soil is found dark, easily 
worked, and greasy, so is its value enhanced. This land spontaneously bears 
the kunder, uk, and jaoo trees, and the chubber grass. When exhausted, these 
disappear, and a kind of jowassee springs up. The cultivators further recognize 
this hmd by observing that the earth thrown out of any rat-holes it may contain 
is in a pulverized state. ^ 

141 Reverting to the Sectional Sketch, you will notice, before arriving at 
^ifllSre is a Dundf (i. e, natural hollow) marked cf , and a dotCed line KK, 
nn^kinqE h^ght to which the flood might rise in another year. It is clear 
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that when the flood should retire, much water would remain collected in the 
dund iJ, and of this water the neighbouring cultivators would avail themselves: 
their cultivation would thus become Peawee on while the other lands, 

remaining unartifleiaily watered, would be ** Bossee on sy^abeeP 

15. According us the flood would rise to KK or BB, so would the lands 

be either Sj/labee" or L e. inundated or percolated. 

16. Sek land is a belt of land, generally about one or two miles broad, iying 
adjacent to water, but not itself flooded. It is from 8 to 7 feet depth of soil, 
and, like the syhibec, will grow crop without artifleial irrigation. But the 
cultivators at BB would naturally avail themselves of the neighbouring flood, 
and would accordingly erect' wheels, when the crop so grown would be desig- 
nated “ Peawee on while the remaining lands would be cultivated merely 
as ** SeA.”* It is obvious that the sek lands nearest to BB would, as hawg the 
deepest soil, and close proximity to the flood, be prefe^fred to the lanos lying 
towards .1. S then represents the point to which a thin and sparse population 
can cultivate ; consequently the lands between S and J remain waste. The 
tract so left becomes fihoralir 

17. Shorak or Kuller^ L e. Salt, — in other words the humid clay, — for 
want of exposure to the atmosphere, throws out a saline efflorescence, and this 
gradually deepens, until the whole soil becomes a boglike mass, under a salt 
crust. It is j)opularly believed that shorah is wholly a result of sek so left 
waste. But I think this belief is not founded in fact, for shorah is found in 
high and dry ground around cities. I imagine that it is tlie nature of 
the detritus forming the d(‘posit, when not opened up, to become salt, and that 
this general tendency is greatly increased by the percolation of water. 

18. Mohe land, or land artificially irrigated by water conducted to it 
through canals, and then permitted to flood it by means of apertures cut in 
the glacis of the canal. It follows that this land must be lower than the level ^ 
of the canal water, which, as it is fed from the river, must be lower than the 
river high-water mark. But this land, like the sek, is protected by interven- 
ing high land from being flooded, laterally, direct from the Indus ; while it is 
itself higher than the flood passing down Mcerpoor. J K include the moke 
lands, and the dotted line above ,J K represents the canal water-level. The 
space between K and L is land adjacent to the moke, and which, when the 
canal should be full, would become in part moke ; but as tl>e water began to 
subside, a wheel would be required to raise the water to the field’s level, and 
thus the land would become " Moke chirka^* or land artificially flooded, and 
then irrigated by wheel. Both these lands being, as before observed, khassbe, 
their general characteristics have been included under the heading Sylabee.”+ 

19. Likewise have those of Chirka been so inclnded. This land is bounded 

» 

♦ Called aUo “ Bossee on sek*^ 

t There must of course be sek or percolated land adjae^t to* the canal, but the 
narrow, as scarcely to requue separate notice. It usually it cropped with cottpn* 
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by ihc linfifl L and M. It is higher than the water-^level of its neighbouring 
' canal, from which it is wholly imgated by meansiof a wheel. 

^ 120. The space contained between M N represents Cliahee land, or land 
cultivated wholly on wells. It is chasee, and its genei*al characteristics are 
those of khassee. It lies so high that it is rarely*" natui'ally flooded, and so dis- 
tant from the inundation that it is rarely percolated. It is the shallowest of 
the khassee lands. 

' 21. Between N and O a tract is reached, which derives its distinction as n 
‘ eub-division of soil, not from the accident of water, but of sand. It is com- 
monly called Drummon. It is a hard, poor, light-coloured, sandy clay ; very 
shallow; generally lying high,t never selected for 'Cultivation, since it requires 
eight-fold water, returns a light crop, and requires to be fallow three or four 
years ||ter having been once cropped. The moong grass, of which tatties are 
made, grows wild in this soil ; but the kundcr tree is very rarely seen in it. 
When the soil is not deeper than 6 or 8 inches, this land is worthless for culti- 
vation; when the soil is deeper than 2.J or 3 feet, it loses the name drummon, 
and becomes one of the khassee soils before mentioned. 

22. The space between O and U represents the sub-division known as 
Dungur. This is a high, easily pulverized soil, found adjacent to water, which, 
percolating it, renders it Sek,** Being sek, it has a strong tendency to become 
** ShoraJij^ particularly if allowed to lie unopened to the influence of the atmos- 
phere. That portion of the dungur lying nearest to the water, being the most 
percolated, has the stronger tendency to effloresce in salt, and thus the dungur 
lands may be divided under two headings, viz. those close to the water, having 
a whitish crust of salt, some 2 or 3 inches thick, and an inferior depth of clay 
of about 6 feet, and those having a brownish surface, or very slight inemsta- 
tion, and a similar deposit below. The former lands arc not valuable ; but the 
latter, when the efflorescence is removed, and they are plentifully irrigated, 
yield the best jowaree crops in the districts. It is usually sown thick, as many 
of the seeds dry up. 

23. Tim spaces contained between U V and Q represent the recent 
deposits Jeft by the river? These lands are known as Kutchuj or Bella Kham. 
When left by the last inundation, nothing is found growing in them unless 
dandee.:{: They are then called ‘‘ Naya kutcha^' and can be cropped only with 
muttur, simka, and sursoo. If the river continue to leave an annual deposit, 

‘ it follows that the land remains kutcha. If the river do not leave a fresh 
r deposit, then kash, a species of moong grass, will be found springing up, and the 


* To this the sylabee wells of the New Districts form exceptions. 

t Although, for clearness sake, the slope has been, in the Section, disposed in a particular 
order, and with given heights, it is not intended that these heights, and this order, should be 
receh^^ being those invariably observed by nature. 

".s X Bi# "dipidee*’ is aoipecies of jaoo (Sindee laee), of which there are thi^ varieties— 1, 
Aiwah land, called ** kuller laee** ; 2, in khassee lands, call^ asree” ; 3, in kutcha 
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land will be fit for cotton plantation. If another year the river pass oVer 
and do not leave a deposit, tjien chubber grass will appear, and theljEKnd will be 
fit for rubbee crops generally. Of course, the crops on this kutcha land will 
be bossee, sek, or peawee, according as they may be produced by natural flooid^ 
on percolated spots, or by aid of wheel. The soil of these lands is khassee, 
but their great disadvantage consists in their liability to become at any time 
mere sediment in suspension. 

24. If the data and remarks* contained in tlie foregoing paragraphs, and 
in the Statements A and B, be correct, it is evident, 

Concise Summary of the j y^py deferentially submit, that the sole first basis 
fo^mg emar 8 and 

a classification of soil is to be found in an accurate 
observation of the manner and degree in which that 
soil is affected by the accidental j)roximity or introduction of the elements sand 
and water, followed by a sub-division of the tract in accordance with the effects 
of those accidents. 

* From the foregoing data and remarks the following truths arc deduciblc 

Is/. — That the lands within and immediately without the last high flood-line are liable, in 
any and every future inundatoiy period, to he left dry or percolated, or to be flooded. 

2nd. — That this liability implies an annual liability to change of (class) division, and, conse- 
quently, that no classilication of these lands can be made, with any certainty, for a longer 
period than one year. 

3r(i. — That these lands, being those upon which the rubbee or spring crops are grown, 
rubbee leases fur a longer term than one year, upon these lands, cannot be framed on 
sound principles, even although the tract to be leased should be accurately measured. 

4/A.— That sylabcc lands, being (unless sufiplicd w'ith canals) wholly dependent upon the 
flood for cultivation, it follows that the cultnators will, if they have not any in-door occu- 
pation, like fla\-spinning, betake themselves during the inundatory months to a nbmadic 
or pastoral life, or will remain idle, and consequently become depraved. 

5/A. — That the subsidence of a flood upon cultivated or jungle lands creates, under a hot 
sun, malaria, and that sylabee districts are, as proved by experience, unhealthy. 

fl/A. — That if the flood do not arrive, the lands lie waste, although they regain their strength, 
and the districts are depopulated by famine or of necessity. 

7/A. — That the circumstances detailed in the preceding deductions tend to unifttle and de- 
momlize the people, a deduction borne out by the criminal 'Vetums. • 

S/A. — That the cidtivation upon sylabee lands being carried on with a minimum' of labour 
and expense, a larger area can be cultivated upon these lands, by a given number of poor 
labourers, than upon any other sub-division of laud, and that this fact tends to scatter 

• population, and to render cattle-lifting cosy. 

9/A.— That the cultivation of sylabee lands being cheap, and unlaborious, and carried on hy 
a poor and sparse population, over a wide tract, it follows in probability, that cultivation 
will be slovenly and in patches. 

10/A. — ^ThaC the means of reclaiming the cultivators upon sylabee lands are identical witii 
those for reclaiming or improving the lands themselves, viz. to convert these lands into 
lands requiring for their cultivation artificial irrigation, much and constant labour, and 
even some skilled labour — characteristics which imply that the cultivators are settled, 
and upon|i comparatively small area ; in other words, to tum^he i^labee Inndt^md 
into moke, chirka, and chahee, t. e. Uasable lands. (Vide Appendix for a 
cariying this scheme into exertion.) 



{ aA Iblr from presuming to assert that this alluvial deposit is incapable of buing 
dbMMAfiedinto various shades and gcadations, having each a relative and absolute 
value; for I doubt not that there will, when scientifically examined in detail, be ^ 
fbund to exist numerous grades of soil. Of course, too, vicinity to towns, and in 
far greater degree, perhaps, to cheap water-carriage, will operate to modify values. 

25. But admitting all these minor considerations, what I beg to urge is, that 
until a scientific survey shall be instituftd, and until water-carriage shall, by 
being rendered proximate, punctual, sufficiently speedy, and uninterrupted, 
endow the land with a relatively different, and perhaps two-fold absolute value, 
the accidents which will be found to cause palpable and commonly understood 
differences in the values of various portions of the Left Bank Districts — dis- 
tricts which, unlike Guzemt, where a red clay lies contiguous witli tlie detritus 
called cotton mould, consist of a clay deposit overlying sand — are those before 
mentioned, sand and water 

26. I beg now to submit a few miscellaneous remarks upon that column 

in the Tabular Statement A which sunimai izes the 

Crops grown, a Test and crops grown upon the several sub-divisions of soil; 
df^Soila! * ** ^ the object of that column being to find a guide in 

experience to the values of these sub-divisions. 

27. As before observed, the soil is deepest in that portion of tlic Left Bank 
forming the foot of its slope; and it is natural to assume, and experience 
assures, that, cwteris paribus^ the deeper the soil within our given limits, the 
better the crop. Nevertheless, by turning to the detailed Statement B, it is 
ascertained that the crops ujiun this deepest jiortion are not ecjual with those 
grown upon the shallower sub-divisions, viz. Moke and Chiika, which are, in 
turn, less productive for a continuance than the still shallower lands known as 
Chahee. And the cause of tliis paradox is at once discoverable in the manner 
and degree in which water is applied, and in which labour and art arc 
bestowed. The deep Sylabee lands, lying annually for some months under a 
flood, which, while it extracts their strength, leaves no sediment, are subse- 
quently in large extent cultivated witihout manure or artificial irrigation, are 
slightly scratched, left unwatched, and carelessly reaped. The moke and 
chirka cultivation requires, on the other hand, considerable labour, attention, 
and skill; and the chahee, or lands cultivated purely on wells, have no 
labour spared:^ many cattle being required in tilling and irrigating them, 
manure is plentiful, and the straw is turned to the most profitable account. 

^ Water is applied with great care, precision, and skill; and these lands are, 
moreover, constantly watched and strictly harvested. I may add, that the 
well lands are almost invariably high, and therefore open to the ti^eeze, which 
in a hot climate may be a considerable advantage.t 

* Water, alto, is always at command, applicable both to household and agricultillral purposes. 

1 ^ f Bjgpi the foregoing paragraphs, and Statentent B, the following truths may be deduced — 
might be readily enforced from other data 

^ Uj^Thiit the seeret of turning, in cultivation, the evident water to the most profitable 



28. Turning, again, to the detailed Statement, it is foimd that the Dnimmod 
sub-division is almost a worthless soil ; and the causes are evident, in the laige 
admixture of sand, and in the extreme shallowness of the deposit. 

29. In regard to the most profitable crops grown in the rubbee aild 
khureef seasons respectively, wheat is the grain nameable for the former^ 
and jowaree for the latter;^ and the detailed Statement shows, that ac- 
cording to biittai rule,+ the Govenftnent share upon an average crop of 
each of these most remunerative grains would be, when calculated upon a 
jureeb of all the various sub-divisions of soil, capable of producing these 
crops as follows : — 

Wheat, bossce on sylabee, Its. 2-14-3. 

Wheat, peawee on sylabee, on chirka Its. 5-0-1 OJ, on chaheeRs. 5-0-10 J. 

Wheat, on sek, i. e, bossee on sek. Its. 2-14-3. Bec^ause the 5 cassas per 
jureeb less than bossee sylabee is compensated by less risk. 

Wheat, peawee on sek. Its. 5-0-1 OA. 

Wheat, on chahee, or pure wells, Its. 5-O-lOJ. Most valuable, because most 
certain, and continuous. 

Wheat, on drummon, Its. l-13-5i. 

Jowaree, on moke, Rs. 4-4-9 

Jowaree, on moke chirka, Rs. 0-1 -7. 

Jowaree, on chirka. Its. 4-15-2. 

Jowaree, on dungur moke, Rs. 5-8-5. This only for one crop. 

Moke chirka, Its. 7-5-10. This only for one crop. 

Chirka, Its. 6-12-1, This only for one crop. 


account, lies in applying it both in respect of time and place in seientitic conformity with 
the requirements of the crop (vide grass crops on water meadows m England, and in Lom- 
bardy). This deduction pre-supposcs the water to be under control, to coniaiu sediment, 
and to be conducted artificially. 

2»d.— That the crop is rendered valuable at least in proportion with the degree of labour 
and skill expended lu its production. 

3rd. — That, given a suff^'icnt depth of soil, say 5 feet, and a maximum of skill and labour, the 
crop per jureeb will be more profitable than that grown upon a better, because deeper 
soil, with less labour and skill. 


4M. — ^That without this maximum limit as to depth of soil, or with too large an admixture 
of sand, no akill, and no amount of water, will avail to produce a paying crop. 

5rA.— That the sylabee or inundated lands are annually impoverished by the flood. The 
precise degree in which this impoverishment occurs would form matter for consideration 
under a scientific classification of the soil’s varieties. 

* These two crops may be grown on the same sub-divisions of soil ; and consequently, both 
might be produced on one and the same jureeb in one year. Exceptions to the above assertion 
are, however,jfound in new kutcha and dungur land, which will not produce wheat, and in, , 
drummon, in vrhich land jowaree will no^ / believe, grow. (?) 

t These shares ore calculated on the assumption ^hat the terms Ve of the most 
kmd for the cultivator, viz. that h^cceives three*dfths of the gross produce. . > ^ \ ^ ^ 
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From Ae above shares might be deducted, on account of lisks to, and vear 
and tear of aU sorts for, dead and live stock, and as encouragement to skilled 
and laborious cultivation, as follows : — 


"Chahee, or pure well, 20 per cent. 
Chirka, 16 per cent. . 

Moke, and moke chirka, lO per cent, . 
Peawee on sek, 10 per cent 

Peawee on sylabee, 10 per cent. . . 

Bossee on sylabee, 5 per cent. 

Sek, 6 per cent 

Dungur moke, 10 per cent. . 

Mokd chirka, 10 pei cent. • . 

Chirka, 15 pei cent. . 


» • 

• • Rs* 

1 

0 

2 

• • 


0 

11 

114 

Moke chiika. 

0 

9 

9 

Moke 


0 

6 

104 

Wells 


0 

8 

1 

Chirka 


0 

8 

1 

Wells 


0 

8 

1 

Chiika 


0 

8 

1 

, , 


0 

2 




0 

2 


. • 


0 

8 

10 

• ■ 


0 

11 

94 

a • 


1 

0 

3 


30. The balances then demandahle upon the tuulir mentioned divisions of soil, 
as Oovemment tax, pet jurei h, would be — 

Chahee, or puie well land. 


Chirka land 
Moke chirka 
Moke . 


Peawee on sylabee . . 

Peawee on sek 

Bossee on sylabee . . 
Bossee on sylabee.. 

Sek, as befoic 

Drummon (arbitrary) 
Dungur moke 
Moke chirka.. 
Clurka 


• • 

• • 

• . . . • ■ ItiO. 

4 0^84 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . • • • • 

• . • • • ■ 

4 3 3 

5 7 10 


• • 

• . .a • • 

3 13 11 



i Wells .. 

4 8 94 

• • 

• • 

i Chiika.. 

4 8 94 



CWellb .. 

4 8 94 


• • 

f Chiika •• 

4 8 94 


• • 

• • 

• • • • • • 

• . • • • a 

2 11 114 
2 11 114 



C Bossee a a 

2 11 114 

• • 

* 

t Peawee. a 

4 8 94 

• • 


a a a a a a 

1 13 6| 

• • 


a a a a a a 

4 15 7 


• • 

• • 

a . a a a a 

a a a a a a 

6 10 04 
6 11 10 


31. The foregoing method of fixing the assessment,* grantmg at the 
time remissions accoiding to loss, appears to me to offer the following 
advantages. « 


• lhave rated drummon above its relative value, as a means of detemng from cultivation 
t&mpn, unless in particular locabties. In the vicinity of considerable towns,* Gotekee for 
esmupT^which IS bounded towards the west with drummon, it might be advisable to select 
of sod } but in such exceptional instances, proximity to maiket woidd reader thi 
■Slkwfiwied ao* hijh® ^ relative vdluo of the lai^ would sanction. 
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That the revenue having in these districts been^from time immemorial, gene- 
rally collected in grain, the cultivators have been accustomed to expect tiiat at 
least two-fifths of the gross produce would be appropriated by the ruling powmr, 
and that the nearest equivalent to this two-fifths (the conditions of the equiva- 
lent being a cash payment upon the jureeb), is the money value of these two-fifths, 
calculated upon the averages of crops, and market prices current 

That as the crops were frequently in nature less, and far less than average, 
so in the cash payment remission should be allowed.’*^ 

That this equivalent, so calculated, and accompanied by remissions, when 
found necessaiy, introduces a cash assessment upon the land, without staitling 
the prejudices of the cultivators, or affording them just cause for fearing extra 
risk from a tax on the land in money ;t it being, I submit, by admitting and 
wisely meeting the habits, customs, and follies of the Natives, and not by 
opposing these habits, &c. that we must hope to gain their confidence, and 
lead them to civilization. • 

That the calculations being made upon the most profitable crops, this method 
holds out no temptation to the cultivator to grow inferior grains. 

That while it makes all due allowances for varieties of accidents, and for 
the divisions of soil, it holds out sufficient encouragement, in the deduction of 
a proportional per-centage, to skilled labour and imi)roved cultivation. 

35. Before concluding these miscellaneous remarks on this portion of my 
subject, I would beg to state, that in my observations upon the above metlxod 
of fixing a land-tax, I allude solely to districts which, like those of the Left 
Bank, are peculiarly liable to risks, whose scarce half-civilized cultivators have 
been accustomed to pay in grain, and who are largely in the hands of Bun- 
nias ;;j; to whom, I fear, any advantage accruing from a vei'y light assessment 
passes through the cultivator as through a sieve; while any disadvantage 
accruing from the non-granting of remission, and consequent uneven pres- 
sure under a very light assessment, falls upon the cultivator, who is the 

* It would, I conclude, bo made a sine qua non, that the petition for remission should be 
submitted immediately upon the loss happening, or in rases of gradual failure before a certain 
date. The Ooverment local Officer, the Zemindar, and a Zemindar from another tuppa, might 
then form a punch of remission. 

t I am deferentially of opinion, that the cultivator has no dislike to a cash instead of grain 
payment, as such, provided only he do not find that cash demand heavier or more unequal in 
its pressure than the grain collection, and that he be able to find a market for bis grain, by 
selling which he may become possessed of the money to pay his rent, — money which, without 
such a market, he, a resident in districts possessing scarce any sources of wealth save grain ^ 
and cattle, caiqj^ot possibly realize, unless he borrow, indeed, from the Bunnia, that source ofaU 
evils. All, then, that the cultivator requires, is an equally pressing rent, a market, and cheap 
means of reaching market. But this subject pertains to the Public Works Department. 

X I hold these agricultural Bunnias to be the curse — perhaps in measure a necessaiy evil«— 
of the cultivators, whose labours they secure upon terms little differing from those 
whose harvests they forestall, and whose whole profits they engross^Vhile they tiieagfidvei 
scarce a pie, if one, to the State. 



Onkiisioii of particular 
^ub-diviaions of Soil from 
the foregoing Asseiiment 
Caleulatioiit. 


iidffliijMtf t^Wiier of the Btinhta’s secret gains^ and the party really responsible to 
Oo^^i^meht. 

^33. You will notice that in tlie preceding ten sub-divisions of soil to be 
taxed, no mention is made of shorah or kullur lands, 
nor of kutcha lands, and that the princiiml peshrus 
crops, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane, have also been 
omitted. 

34. Of the three peshrus crops, one, viz. sugar- 
eane, is of very expensive culture, and was, as an article of luxury enjoyed in 
towns where money was in circulation, taxed in cash,’*'' even under tile old 
regime. It is generally grown on well land, and might be assessed accord- 
ingly. (Vide detailed Statement B.) 

36. Indigo is gi'own on moke, and cotton on sek, kutcha. All three peshrus 
crops, then, are included in the ten sub-divisions, 

36. In respect of kullur (shorah), it is worthless for purposes of cultivation, 
unless for a thin salt, which is sorsiped off from spots lying under the shade of 
the jaoo, and thrown upon the young jowarec. 

37. The kutcha or beila kham lands are so liable to be swamped by any sud- 
den fresh or unexpected return of flood ; they are, moreover, of such doubtful 
duration, that it becomes difficult to calculate tlieir risks. Perhaps 4 annas per 
jureeb for kutcha left by the preceding inundation ; 8 annas pen jureeb the 
second year; 12 annas for the third; and lls. 1 per jureeb for the fourth 
year, may be considered an approximation to a just tax upon these tempo- 
rary lands, which should, however, upon becoming sek^ pay Its. 1-8-0 per 
jureeb. 

38. In respect of new (nowa) lands brought under cultivation (ayta), 
much must depend, in fixing assessment, upon the accidents of the particular 
case to be dealt with. 

39. If it should be in contemplation to tax the land in conformity with 

calculations based upon the averages of all crops 
Average _of all Crops grown, those* averages will be found in the Tabular 
Statement A ; but T am deferentially of opinion, that 
this method would differ from that already detailed, 
simply in that it would allow the cultivator to grow inferior grains, while it 
would considerably diminish the Government revenue, without eradicating, in 
prcbctice^ the necessity for granting remissions. 

# 

* It should, I submit, be always borne in mind, that under the Meers, the drculating 
medium in the rural distncts was kind, and that the revenue was therefore collected in kind, 
for masons similar to those which induce us to collect in cash. But when a crop was, as in the 
case of sugar-cane, found to be a perishable article, consumed, and in probability cultivated by 
townsmen, holding metal currency, or even by Zemindars of the best class, andwnonied, cash 
wee immediately levied, and was, indeed, considered an honorable way of payjng. 'When we 
am^UdstWd with ourrule^arge amounts of money into camps, and demanded cadi-ients. We 
tlte medium of exchange in the rural districts, but without^ perhaps, ajBbediiigtlie 
tjkeonly means of doing the same, vis. providing a ready and steady market. 


used as a Guide and Test 
for Assessment. 
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40. If it be considered policy to fix an extraordinarily light tay, which 
any and every sub-division of land can pay, in view 
Amiiment^ ^ obviating the necessity of remissions, and of bene- 

fitting the cultivator without lessening the Government 
revenue, then it will, perhaps, become necessary to satisfactorily dispose of the 
three following questions : — 

let . — Does one and the same tax-payer usually cultivate one or nuzny sub- 
divisions of land ? Because, if he cultivate only one sub-division, e. 
sylabee, while a neighbour be cultivating on chirka or chahee, it is evi- 
dent the pressure of the tax will be uneven, and that the cultivator on syla- 
bce may, in a bad season, be turned for want of i emissions, while the 
cultivator on chahee becomes unduly enriched. 

2nd . — ^Whether the benefits which under a light assessment are intended to 
result to the cultivator do really result to him, or whetlu r these benefits 
are not wliolly, or in large and imjtohtic measure, enjoyed by the cultiva- 
toi’s Hindoo man of business * 

3rd . — Whether the agricultuial population is numerically equal to compen- 
sating Government, by extending cultivation, for the clear loss sustained 
by Government on the jureeb ? 

4th . — Whether a very light assessment has not a tendency to encourage 
slovenly and cheap cultivation ? 

41. In regard to the l.s^ question, the Deh Wan,’^ which I have recently 
had made, but which is too h'ligthy to append to this Report, gives me the 
following results of lands cultivated in the four Talookas, by Zemindars picked 
at random from amoi^ig those enumerated in the “ Deh Wan,” with wheat and 
jowarce, the staple crops upon inundated and not inundated lands, respec- 
tively : — 

Raree. 


Kheir Mahomed Loopia . 

• # • • 

Jureeb**. 

228 Wheat. 

Juroebs. 

1^0 Jowaree. 

Eesa Boota . . 

9 • 9 • 

56 

>> 

19 

99 

Noor Mahomed Boota . . 

• • 9 • 

101 


90. 

99 

Noor Boota 

9 9 9 9 

70 


112 

99 

Abdoo Boota 

.. 

111 

fy 

31 

99 

•Daim and Nuttoo . . 

Gotekee. 

• « • • 

603 

yy 

• • 

99 

Goolam Mahomed 

• • • • 

741 

99 

• 9 

99 

Mahom^ Khan •• 

• • • • 

6,906 

99 

• • 

99 

Deh Surbud 

• ■ • • 

812 

9f 

76 

99 

Jehanpgor Deh • . 

• • • • 

1,168 

99 

61 

99 

• 

Jam Abool Kheir. . 

Oohovorah. 

• • • • 

49,231* 

99 ' 

719 ^ 

99 

Uarekee Deh . . 

• • • • 

4,025 

99 

9 • 

99 



Meerpaor. 


)bs. Jureebfi, 


' Mahomed Khan . . 

. • 

• • 

.. 12,023 Wheat. 309 Jowaree. 

.Hajee Korai 

• • 

• • 

# „ 

• • » 

SeydKhan.. 

• n 

• • 

' 761 

35 Bajree. 

Hyat 

• • 

• • 

20 „ 

43 Jowaree/ 

'Ahmed Korai 

• e 

• • 

668 „ 

75 „ 


42. From the above, then, it would appear that the great sylabee cultivators 
jure not great khureef farmers, and vice versa. 

43. My fears in respect of the 2nd question have already been statedMn a 
note to this Report. 

44. As regards the 3rrf question, the last census^affords the following 

returns of the agricultural population : — ^ 


Roree^ able-bodied labourers , • • • . . • • • • 6,277 

' Gotehee^ do. do. •• .. .. •• •• ' 6,130 

Meerpoor^ do. <lo. . . 3,805 

Oobowrahf do. do. . . . . • • . . • • 3,764 


Total./ 19,976 

And according to the best (atkul or txikmeenori) data which 1 have been 
enabled to collect, four able-bodied labourers, with an adequate number of 
farm catljl^, can cultivate* annually the undermentioned areas of land : — 

In the Khureef season, 20 jureebs upon chirka, or 30 jureebs upon moke 
chirka, or 40 jureebs upon moke. 

In the Rubbee season, the same four men would cultivate 30 or 40 jureebs 
bossee, or 4 jureebs upon chahee, or 10 jureebs upon peawee. 

In the Peshrus season, these men would cultivate 2 jureebs. 

45. With the foregoing data, it will be easy to calculate what the total 
agricultural [)opulation could cultivate, and so to anticipate whether, under a 
given very low assessment, Govern%ient could collect from these districts a 
revenue equal to that which might be anticipated under other systems. 

46, You will observe, that in the fbrt?going calciilatiogi^ I have omitted all 
mention of an assessment on wheels ; and I have so omitted it in view to con- 
finit^ myself to the Commissiorier's question, as stated in the commencement 
of this Report. I have omitted, also, to calculate the expenses of canal 
cuttings, as these are already cut, and are repaired without expense.* 


* It would not, perhaps, be correct to assert that these canals are cut or repaired by atabate 
labour. They form a necessary element in cultivation. They are for the common benefit 
of fhe cultivators ; and in a province where labour cannot be commanjled at 4^1easure, they 
imikbe repaired by those uho derive benefit from them. The simplest and most expeditious 
method is found to be, for a large number of neighbouring cultivators to apply their united 
energies to these works in succession. The same method vs adopted in the far^A/Test, andis 
cdled hiving, or swaming. But those free Back-woodsmen of^boerica could not be jnstly 
Statute lidiour^B, although the lawa of the community might compd eveiy able- 
svarm. 
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47. Adverting to tlie CommiftBioncr’s 2nd question^ viz. the hiiks which 

might he restored to Zemindars, I have the honour 

Huka of ZemmdarB. very deferentially to submit, that the determination 
of the particular privileges and rights which the 
Zemindars of these distiiets may at any and all former periods have enjoyed, 
is a matter fi-aught with hypothesis, and one concerning which I consider 
myself incompetent, through want of experience in revenue affairs, and of anti- 
quarian courage, to offer any suggestion that I could assert would, in practic6» 
prove generally and permanently beneficial. 

48. Prior to the Mahomedaii invasion of Sind by Mahomed Kasim in 
A, D. 711, these districts weie under the siij)eiintendenee of a Rajpoot feuda- 
toiy of the Malwa feudality, and «t that ])eii()d the real Zemindar* no 
doubt partook of the piivileges common to his class in that time-honoured 
race. 

49. But when, after tJie fall of Raja Daher of A lore, Sind fell through 
many disasters into the power of Ihe Mussulmans, and when its agrarian 
population, m common with tlieir country men, embraced the faith of their 

* It should be home m mmd that this Zt nimd.u , or more strictly Bhoomia (from bktxm, 
the soil), was the allodial propiictor of the Rajpoot ft udalit\ lie ^\as the prcsciiptive holder of 
land 111 contradistinction to that tdiss called Piitticli, oi jicisons holding; land upon condition 
of service (in Luropc feod), and liable to icsumptions, csclicat*', and relief fines. 

This Zemnidaror Blioomia cam*, in britf, beta con the Gola, orGoolam, or Das, ». e, house*- 
hold slave, and the free Knipoot Gtassia. lie was fufissunifs in medto of the three, In other 
wordb, ho was ncithci subject to slave r\ , noi to lose his cstate^ I speak of three classes, because 
there were no serfs under the lla]poot itudal sv stem. 

Having thus noted the Sind Blio()iina’!i oii<;inal jaisition, it lemains to note the state of 
things m which the inode^rn Sind Zomnid.u’ was found It is most difficult to define what the 
Tal poor dynasty was. So fai as I (*an leain, it ^cMms to have been a kind of half-and-half 
between the system of Milituiy Odiecr^i on detuhnient, paid h} asbignnicnts of land among 
the Mahrattas, and the guveiiiiiicnt by fvueLil inilitai} vassals, forming the regular feudal sys- 
tem of Rajesthaii and German}. As among all iioin ulic (Talpooi) (Cit} of Palms) tribes, th^ 
first assignments w ere, ^ among the Talpoors, made in gram ; the} were then made m land for 
one season, and it was, not until the} began to settle that tlie giants became permanent, and 
finally hereditary. 

The jagheers (fiefs) were usually to so and so and bi others, or others ; in other words, to the 
Bhraderee, or Bliani Bund, or Bhyad, among the Rajpoots. This Bhyad was a kind of 
frerage, or brotherhood ; and I suspect that when an Ameer gave a fief or jagheer to A, and 
to A’s brotherhood, he intended, not that A shoultl be succeeded upon demise by his brother- 
hood, nor that the brotheihood should have au} direct claim ujion the jagheer, unless throng 
A, but that A was to be the holder of the jagheer, and was to sub^infeodate or allot certain sub- 
sistence out Q^it to his brotherhood ; and to prevent any dispute in this sub-infeodation, the 
Ameers usually registered the precise allotments of Bhats (shares, hence Buttai). 

If the foregoing supposition be nght, it follows that the claim of the Bhyad fell with that 
of the feudatory A. The te^e of A himself was the caprice of the grantee. 

In respect of the modem'Vemmdar, his position will be noticed in the text, wl^gre 
shown to have been in a sufficiently precarious tenure ; and I only now add toJ 
whether be be the old Bhoomia. ^ * . . 
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they discarded, graduidly lost^ ixid ultimately, perhaps, forgot nearly 
edl of the old Hindoo system, whe&er of Bhoom or what not;'‘^ and it would 
sow prove probably as impracticable for a few foreigners to revive the Zemin- 
huks or privileges in their ancient integrity, as it has proved impractic- 
ible «for successive foreign powers to eradicate the Hindoo system in those 
parts of India, where it was found existing in pristine vigour. 

'"At the date of our conquest of Sind, the Zemindar had then long lost all his 
(l^mleges, unless those dependent upon the despotic will of the TaliX)or 
Ameers, and connected with the soil; and these consisted in his being 
permitted to claim a certain pcr-centageupon the grain produced within the area 
cultivated by men who tilled under his directions, "'and whom he liad probably 
induced so to employ themselves, and in his being occasionally the I'ecipient of 
grants of land called mamool, and of presents of honour named loongees. 

60. Finding him possessed of some of tlie advantages belonging to a 
considerable landholder, inasmuch as he collected the rcntvS, was never ousted 
from his esta,^e, and was suj)j)orted by Government in the exercise of some 
iuthority over his immediate cultivators, wo inferred that his lands were 
allodial. But, under correction, I submit that these few privileges, amid many 
wrongs, which we found attaching to the Zcmiindar, were a result of circum- 
stances rather than of principle ; and I tliink that the genius of the Tulpoor 
government was averse fi om the alienation of any land in perpetuity, and from^ 
the admission of any permanent right or j)rivilege, whether prescriptive or 
imprescriptible. Even tlicir greater vassals ((Somites), the minor Talpoor and 
the Belooch chieftains, received, I believe, in the first instance, not land, but 

simply periodical assignments of grain (seeree), and were at no time conceded 

# 

* If I were an antiquarian, I inip;ht here subjoin a very plausible bypotlicsis, and one which 
might pass for true, had it not been proved false. Thus, I might stippose the Raja Uahor to 
have been an ancestor of the present Abool KUair Dhukee, who still enjoys au eighth uf the 
revenues of Oobowrah, and in wluiso family the name of Bumboo is common. 

And I might assume, that ^\heii Mahomed Kasim attacked Deual eu route to Alorc, he 
attacked in fact the Dewal at Dwatka, and that the Indus of those days ran down by the 
Pooran, and another stream by Oinerkote, into the Rimn of Kiiteli, a tract which still has 
spots called Bella (or land lately formed). And I might fhrthcr assume that Kasim proceeded 
from Dewal to Brahminabad, 10 miles from Shadadpoor, and thenqe to Ncrun (Hyderabad), 
and thence to Sehwan, also called Sclam. Thcnee, approueluug the Indus, or western branch 
thereof, opposite to Raur (Roree), landing with much opposition on the eastern side, close 
^ Raur (Roree), at Bet (still called Bet, or island, also Satce, or Mahomed Kasim’s Tomb^ 
because those among his followers who then fell 'were buried there), that he then took up 
'ground at Gogand, still so called, and' visited annually by the Ilindoos. That he then, 
in order to find a ford, in view to crossing the main Indus to Alore, marched south to 
Oejee, amd so round the Gharr Hills, and thus came on to Sagara, still so cSled, before he 
saw Alore. This Sagara was a dependency of Jehm (f. e. Jcysulmere), whither Kasim finally 
vi^aired. It ia true that Jcysulmere was not founded till the twelfth century, by Jeysnl, a 
deseendontof Bhatti, of the Yahoo race; but of course there was always tfie famous hUl 
Joli, which may^have been, in antiquaruiD logic, synonymous with Jehm. ' 

to this hypothesis, the ** Jam’^ prefixed to Abool Kbair’s ntuhe was a subsequent 
the^Zemindars ruled in Sind* after the Dherahad returned from Delhi. 
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a more permanent tenure than that of a fief (jagheer), liable to lapse both upon 
the demise of the granter and grantee ; and it is not likely that a boon with- 
held from their own clans would have been granted by the Belooch Ameers to 
Sindee Zemindars, unless circumstances rendered so paradoxical a concession 
temporarily politic. 

61. The circumstances which did so operate were the paucity and nomadic 
character of the population, and the consequent necessity for the ruling powdr ' 
Using every endeavour to prevent injury resulting to agriculture — its sole gi*eat 
source of wealth — through emigration of the cultivators, or through a general 
preference on the part of the latter fi^r pastoral life. 

52. The means which naturally sui^gc^^tcd themselves, as tending to this 
prevention of injury, were to induce the auriculturalists to settle, by allowing 
them, tacitly, undisturbed possession of the lands they might cultivate, and by 
giving llioir princij)al m(‘n a per-ceiitago on the revenue, together with occa- 
sional pi esents, whether of land, giain, or diesses of honour. These induce- 
ments acted very powerfully upon twf) organs which arc prominent in the 
Hindoo and Mussulman cultivators — vanity* and avarieioufen(*ss 

53. But while admitting that, for the foregoing reasons, the Zemindar did 
in practice enjoy an undistuibed tenure under the Talpoors, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that if with tlu* lapse, of time and increase of popgiation the AmeSrs 
had discovered that they could afford to treat this class in conformity with the 
spirit of their rule, they would have ignored any claim on the part of the 
Zemindar to an allodium ; and would have taught him by enforcement that his 
tenure, rights, and privileges, far from being im|)rebcriptible, were not even 
on an equality, in resjicct of permanence, with those of the Belooch vassals, 
but were rather those of a villain, admitted during the pleasure or convenience 
of his court to the advantages of a tieeman. 

54. Such, then, having been the condition in which we found the Zemindar, 
it follows, I submit, under correction, that any argument, based on a sense 
of justice, for rcbtoring to him his Hindoo ancestral rights and privileges, 
cannot be maintained. Any advantages conceded, therefore, to the Zemindar, 
wUl be results of free grace or policy. I confess my own ideas tend to 
encourage this class in every practicable way ; and this to the prejudice of, 
or at least in preference to, the Jaghcerdars, whom (and particularly the non- 
resident Jagheerdars) I hold to beat once the drones of the present community, 
and the discontented wreck of a lost government. 

♦ The Sintiee has not much pride, but he is very vam. He possesses a snrpnsing develop- 
ment of envy'; and if the passion of avance be excited m combination with that of vanity, a 
spirit of emulation may be awakened among the Mussulmans, and in a greater degree among 

» )osj)f Sind, whose results will appear almost marvellous. In manners, the Moslem 
il admirari tone of the West End ; the Hmdoo is the City man — quite as vulgar, 
laps,* more ostentatious: but both lack the qualities requisite for enlarged vieMr 
ii;ven ttie Hindoo is more led by instinct than by reason, is more acute than sound iq judg- 
ment, and IS more cunning than wise. 
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tbe 9$ttne time, I would be very chary in giving even the Zemindars 
They might be, and will be most advantageously granted mamool 
^•loongees, concerning which they display anylmost ridiculous anxiety ; and ' 
^ey might, perhaps, be allowed some small judicial authority over their own 
cultivators, and so spare many minor offenders being taken from the plough to . 
i&dergo the forms of a civilized trial. There would always be in a thinly 
^pled district this check on such power so limited, viz. that a tyrannical or 
i^ust Zemindar would lose his cultivators. This judicial authority should 
pot, however, extend to fines, for in such event it would be abused : it might 
include confinement for a certain number of days or hours. 

66. In conclusion, I beg. to express the acute sense I entertain of the 
difficult and complicated nature of the two questions now acknowledged. 
They ore questions upon which I could never have volunteered an opinion ; 
but being called on to submit my views, I considered it my duty to collect 
what information I might be able, and to communicate the same. 

I have, See, 

(Signed) Lkwih 1’ellv, Lieutenant, 

Dcjmty Collector. 

(True cojiies) 

J. CilBUS, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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APPE^|MX 

'/ 

Tabular Statement of Data relative to the Varieties or 


Name of Sub-divibiou. 

Depth, Avci*&i;e. 

, — . , 1 ^, 1 .,^ 

General Choracterlsties. * . 

. 1 , Sylabee 

From 6 to feet .... 

A rather stitF and heavy clay, in process of bet 
coming exhausted, by annual inundattonl 
is easily worked, but hard at first ploughiD^ 

2. Sck 

From 7 to H feet 

Percolated, but not flooded by water; becom^ 
salt if left unopened to the atmosphere ; ii 
well adapted for growing cotton ; its cIb} 
similar to bossec. 

3 , Shomh 

[All depths 

A sterile, generally moist, and saltish clay 

•if l^oke - - - 

From () to 8 feet 

A btdfish clay, in the neighbourhood of, auc 
artificially flooded by canal water. 

_ _ 



5, Moke Chirka . . . 


This sub-division is a blending of moke cm 
chirka, and will incline to either and bothj 
according to the flood rise and fall. 

Ii, Chirku 

From 5 to 7 feet 

A rather tenacious, but easily worked soil 
watered by wheel on canal. 


7 , Well 

From 4 to (i feet 

All easily worked soil, cultivated continuallj 
upon well water. In the New Districts, 1 
tlic flood reach these lands, the crop is good 


8, Drummon 

V 

From (» inches lo ^ feet 

A hanl, ))oor, light-coloured, sandy soil, ven 
shallow ; generally lying high ; neve 
selected ; requiring eight-fold water, , atic 
yielding a scant crop. When the soi 
IS less than 8 inches deep, it is worthies: 
for cultivation. 

0 . Duiiffiir 

From 4 to () feet .... 

Is percolated, and so has a tendency to be- 
come shorah ; that nearest the water hai 
the stronger tcndeuc^r to become shorah: 
bears a saline crust, of 2 or 3 inches depth 
must be sown thick. 


■ 

10, Kutclia, or Bella 
Kiiam. 

Mutable 

A fresh alluvial deposit; may be inundatec 
on sek, and snow bossee, or pcawee, or sel 
crops ; is liable to become mere aedimeni 
iu solution. 

4 
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^ Sou mailable infixing a Cash Assessment on the Land. 


\ 'ij 

Oattrard Signs by vhlch commonlylknown. 

Accidentia, and their Effects. 

1 GolDiur yirying from chesnut to dark brown ; 
K^'*pttlyenzeB easily; exudes a greasy matter 
^ when pressed ; the kunder, uk, and jnoo 
trees, and chubber grass, grow spontancoush , 

< when exhausted, jowassee appears; theeaith 
at the rat-holes is pulverized. 

If inundated from June to August, the crop 
will probably be good ; if the flood re- 
main kter, the land will lose strength, and 
the eiop be light, but of the same gram ; the 
Cl op is icndered poawee by the aid of wells 
or wheels ui iiiigution. 

Similar to those of sylabee, the soil being! 
hhassce. 

If cnlti\ ated, w ill bear about 5 cassas less than 
bos«.Lc sylabee ; being nd)iieeiit to the flood, 
IS li.iblt to bciuine svLibee by an increased 
\oliinie of water 

By saline edloresccnce, and the kullur laee ; b\ 
a clamm\ feeling on piesisurc; its coloui is 
light, and its appearance spongy . 

The gradual crtatiou of salt lendeis the land 
yy orthless. 

Similar to those ot sylabee, the soil bciii;. 
khassee. 

It tlu flood poms sc intdy along tlie canal, this 
lands bcfonics chiikn; if the flood fall 
h( low Its kitl, it hi f (lines moke (diirka. 

Vide Moke and Chuka 

Vidi Moke and Chuka. 

Similar to those oi sylabee, the soil btiiii 
khassee. 

UcpLiideiit ior eiilti\nti(m upon the water sup- 
plied by the will cl. 

Similar to those oi sylabee, the soil being 
khassee. 

'ihe le.ist liable to accidents, and consequent 
tnilum oi all the siib-diMsums, provided only 
the w%lls be kept in repair. 

The mooiig glass, oi which tatties are made, 
grows wild ; the knndcr tree is rarely seen , 
It 18 free of moisture, and sandy. 

^Vom the lib'll ii( e oi water, and proximity of 
8.ind, IS the must liable to risk of all inun- 
dated lands. 

Similar to those of khassee, except for a thin 
saline efflorescence ; the date tree thrives on 
this land. 

li leit uuexposed to the atmosphere, becomes 
shorah; wdl tend tov\ards shorah even if 
cultivated. 

W|ieh left by the last inundation, only the 
dai^dee laee is found growing ; it is then nays 
“ Itiiteha; if the nver continue to leave annu- 
d deposits, the soil remains naya kutcha, 
the moong grass will appear^ 
chubber gnaw, when these londi 
for rubbee crops generally; ii 

Liable to be swept awjiy, to be left dry, to be 
percolated, to be inundated, or suddenlj 
swamped by a fresh of the riv^r. 

1 

1 
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Tabular Statement of 


Name of Sub^di timoii. 

Names of Crops grown. 

1, Syltthcc 

liuhhee — wheat, <iiinni‘ah, saoo, chenah, 
sursoo, Ail&ec, gogolow, and nictta. 

Peshnis — 0 


HHh/u‘t‘ -wheat, iimttui*, ‘sursoo, nuissooi, 
flienah, tnoung, jaoo, and kussoombu. 

Peshnis — cotton 





I 

indigo.... 



5, Moko Cliirkii 

Vide Moke and (Jhirka 

1 




Peslmis — cotton, & 

U, C^liiVKa 


kutchru. 


liiihlwv — wheat, ]aoo, sursoo, tohacco, 

Pesfmts — sugar, and 

/» 

S, Drniiiinoii 

dumu'uh, eheiiah, onions, bangun, kurelaj 
ku^oniba, greens, and rcil i)e])per. 

Rublm — uhcat, :nul inferior grams . , . . 

cotton. 

Peshi as — 0 



Peshi'us — ^). ... • • • , 

10, Kutrlm, or BcibiKham.. 

1st \cai* — rauttur, snnka, and sursoo; 2nd 
year — cotton ; 3rd year — rubbee crops 
generally. 


• 

• 
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Data (continued). 

Rotation of Crops and Tallows. 


mash, if the iioodictire 

early. 



— jo\iar(c. bnjroe, shalec, 
moong, till, and mash 


This will crop with wheat for four haiTusts, each crop be- 
coming lighter ; the fifth veer shalee will grow ; the land 
must then lie fallow , and if the food cease, it will regain 
its strength m about two years. 


IWill crop like s^labee, and then lie lallow two }curs. 


IWoithlcss tor cultivatiou. 


Will eiop two ms with jowtiuc : nlttiwiuds mnti} seasons 
with lice, but if will HipiiK to he tallow some years after 
lire hitoic miotliii gi.un be sown ; if indigo follow )owa- 
rei, tuU two iiioumULsof nuligo, and then ic-ciupjowaree 
foi two \( ns 



Khureef — jow arte, barret, inooiijr,* 
till, and naglee I 


\ ide ^lokc and Chiika 


Sow an\ ui these klmieef (lops for font ytars; the two first 
seasons will he good , the two lust one*-Hixlh less ; if the 
{doiigli and iiianiue weie thinuppUul, the land would 
legini Its vigour, this puittiee is not, houi vei, followed. 


t} 


KhuretJ — eairots, slmmln f , nioo-l 
Ice, shulgnin, and grc( us 

Is ( topped uninterinittinglv ; is well iniinnred and looked 
after ; its certainty ol c'lop, its capability to produce so 
nian\ ]>a>iug iio])S ol allsiasons, its liaMiig water nt com- 
mand, and under command, and its exemption from fre- 
quent tallows, lender this sub-dwisiou the most valuable 
ot all 

Khui cc/— JOW 111 cc, and ml ti loi 
grains 

>Vineiop one,>cai,if watered sufficiently, must then he 
tallow tluee years ; theic is no profit in cultivating this 
soil, sa\e close to towns 

ffAterc^— jownree, bajree, anil 
gardens. 

VVib bear one heavy crop of ]owaree, and then he fallow two 
seasons; then re-crop jowarce. 


ICanoot he calculated upon. 

1 
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Tabular Statement oj 


1 

Name of Sub-division 1 

\aintPof most jnoBublr 
Cl ops 

Vumber of Ciops producible 
within the Year. 

DetaikHl Bstluyrt* 
of cuKivotmic B 
Jurof>b, wt h 
Shares claim- 
able, fco. 

SyUbee 

llnbbct — wbout,* Khu- 
idl — n»aj>n 

It the flood retire early, two 
cio])s, otherwise, and com- 
moiilv one, \i/ a rubbee 

As tbitf information w ill be found in the Detailed Statement A.ppendia B, it should 
seem uunecessan to suiumaiize it m this place 

r -t 

2, Stk 

Ruhhto -1 Ik it , P 
» ws— rottdii , hhn 

m /— 111 sli 

(Nnnniortli onl\ one, and that 
utiiLi a pi shins 01 iiiblice. 

3, biiojali 

Wdithltss ioi <iibi\i 
tlOll 


d, Moke 

P(*>ftit ludi o, K/i f 

Tiff — jowaii 

I )lK .« , •• 

5, Moke Cluika ... 

Vide Moke and ('liiiki 


6, (’liiiki ' 

Pf shuts ( it toil, Khu 
U(f )()\' uu 

UiPthff —\\]h it , Pish- 

7 ti s — su ^ 11 -( um , K /r / 

fiej — (Ml lots 




7, Wtii .... 7TT.T.7 

i 

Two, \iz iiibbcL and khu* 
111 f 

S, Di uniinoii 

W heat, niid tlu:> /cio 

Out, il am 

9f Dungiii 

(.TnuniKP (liip. _ 




10, Kiitcbar or lJeila| 
Kbam. 

mm 

Cannot be calculated on 
the 1st year, L’d^eai, 
cotton; 3xd yeai, 
nbeat. 

# 
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1 

.ZM».(eontinoed). 


of Ca&h-HGiit payable per Jureeb, cal- 
colatodon the Averages of all the Crops produc- 
ibih, supposing only one of those Craps to bo 
i ^^grovn annimlly. 

Estirnkto of Cash-Rent payable, culculotod on the 
Average of the most iiroiitablo Crop grown. 

1 b. 1-12-0 if a rubbce crop; 10 annas if a 
^ ' khureef. 

Wheat on bossee, Rs. 2-14-3; wheat on 
chirkn sylabcc, Rs. 5-0-10 wheat on 
chahee sylabce, Rs. 5-0-10j|. 

_ 

' Rs. 1-12-0, minus the value of 2 cassas ; if a 
nibbee, Rs. 1-8-0; if a peshrus, it would be 
cotton^ and pay cash. 

It w'onld only grow one crop, and its most 
profitable crop would he wheat, as above, 
i. e. 5 cassas less than on bossee. 

a 


Worthless. 


Rs. 1-2-0 khureef; Us. 3-7-0 peshrus., 

Jownree, Rs. 4-4 -!)i ; indigo, Rs. 3-7-0. 


Vide Moke and Chirka. 


Khureef, Rs. 1-1-0; if a ])pslirus cotton be 
grown instead, then \ iile cotton, Statement 15. 

.lowariT, if on moke chirka, Rs. C-l-7 ; if on 
chirka, Rs. 4-15-2. 

Rubbec, Rs. 2-8-0 ; peshrus, Rs. 2 ; khu- 
reef, Rs. 1-8-0. 

Wheat, rubbec, Rs. 5-0-10.1; but more valu- 
able than tlic cliirka wheat, because more 
certain, and more continual crop. 


Rs. 2-14-3 (vide bossee, above). 

» 

Rs 1-8-0 

Jowarec — moke, Rs. 5-8-5; moke chirka. Re* 
7-5-10; chirka, Rs. 6-12-1.' 


Not to be calculated upon ; rubbee, Rs. 1-10-0 ; 
peshrus, Rs. 1-8-0; kbureef, G annas. 

t ^ 

If preserved, it would be simiHir to wheat on 
bossee, sek, and peawee. 
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Tabular Statement of 


^ame of Sub-division. 

4 • 

Cash-Rent payable, Hupposing the largest number of Crops 
possible to be grown. 

Sylabee 

Wheat, on chirkii or chahee sylabee, Rs. 5-0- 10 j ; mash 
kliureef, Rs. 0-15-4. 

* 2f Sek 

Ah before stated, it will only grow one crop. .. 



3. Shorah 




4, Mukc 

Rs. or Rs. ^-7-0, according to the condition of 

the sod. 

fft Moke Cliirka 

Jowarcc — moke diirka, Rs. 0-1-7; chirka, Rs. 4-15-2 

()« Chirka 

dowaree— mokechirktt, Rs. (>-1-7 ; chirka, Rs. 4-15-2 

j 

7, Well 

Wheat, Rs. 5-0-10^; greens or carrots, lls. 1-8-0 ; the fact 
that it can be rendered sure of two cro)>3 contributes to 
ciihaucc the value of well land. 

8, Drummuii 

Rs. 2-14-3 



9, Dangur 

Rs. 5-H-5, Rs. 7-5-10, or Rs. C-12-1 ; either of these 
auioiuits, according as the jowaree be on moke, moke 
chirka, or chirka. 

10, Kutchu, orBeila Kham .... 

Would vary each year; an estimate has been given for these 
lauds in paragraph 37 of the body of the Import. 
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Data (continued). 


• 

Cash- Rent paid up to 1854. 

Cabh-Rent paid thib Year. 

Bosaee aylabeo, Kb. cbirka sylabec, 

Ra. 2-8-0; chabee s>labec, Kb. 2-8-0; and 
6 per cent, kuruch. 

Bossee sylabcc, Rs. 1-12-0; chnka sylabcc, 
Rs. 2 ; ohahec aylabce, Ra. 2- 1-0 

The rubbee crop paid in gram, kasghcc ; the 
peshrus^ Rs. 1-8-0, and b percent, kuruch 

The riihbec crop paid in grain, kasghee ; the 
pcbhrus Rs. 1. 

Worthless .... 

Worthless. 


Moke, khureef, Rs. 1-8-0; Us. 2-8-0 indigo, 
and (i per cent, kuruch up to 185.1 

Indigo, IJ annas; moke, kimrect, Rs. 1. 

Vide Moke and f Miirka 

Vide Moke and C'hirka. 


Moke chirka, khureef. Us. 1-8-0 ; chuka, khu- 
reef, Rs. 1-8-0; cotton, pcshius, Rs. 1-8-0, 
and () ))cr cent, kuruch. 

Moke chirka, khmeef, Rs. 1-4-0; chirka, khu- 
leef, Rb. 1-4-0; cotton, peshrus, Rs. 1-1-0. 

• 

Well land, nas on the gram, viz. i^heat. 
Ra. 2-8-0. 

Well land, Rs. 2-1-0. 

If wheat, Ks. 2-8-0; jowarec, Rs. 1-8-0 

According as it may he cultivated, on chirka 
or moke. 

Vide Tlnitnmon. above.. ..... ..••..••••..•.I 

Vide Drummon, above. 

— — ■ - - . 


XlToa IiaIiI oft a. aIaqa nf 

If bossee, Rk. 1-12-0; if cotton, Ra. 1 ; u e, 
rubbee and peshrus rates. 

*• 

ff lU lIUw UViU BO U uiBoB ui. imtu. | 

1 

1 

' < /■ i V r 
r 
i 

k 
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NOTKSTO TAHTLAH STATEMENT A. 

It sliould 1)0 boriio in mind, that tho lH*st data at prosent to be collected 
amon^r ibo Sindoc's ai*o distressingly bjpollietical, and nc\or more accurate 
than approximak* estimates. 

Also, that a cnlhvalin” class wlio arc without books, or scientific experience, 
will, in fi-ecpuMil iiistanees, e\p(*riinentulize mo'^t eecentiieallj in the practice of 
a«rieiiltur(‘ ; eonsocpuMitly any <»(‘iK*ral asscTtions of data must involve numer- 
ous exceptions, and o\on contratlietions. 

(Sioned) l^Ewis Pklly, Lieutenant, 

Dei)uty Collector. 

The eoliimn oi Avorai^o Dejilli in tlie fore^oini» Statement professes merely 
to pive^ an apj)ro\imate eslimat<' of the se\eial depths ; but the exceptions are 
so numerous as almost, peihaps, to nullify the rule. 

(Sij^iu'd) Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 

i 

(True copies) 

J. (iinn«. 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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(Signed) Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 
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APPENDIX C. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SUIJFACE SKETCH, LlilFT BANK. 


1. The imaginary triangle ABC has its apex A at Knsmorc, in the lati- 
tude of Bhoong and Bharra. Its base rests along the line of liicuteiiaiit Fife’s 
new cutting, from the vicinity of Horee to the liastern Nai*ra. 

2. From A to B is 80 miles, and the general slope or fall ol’ the liank 
towards B may be 9 inches per mile. 1 m*oiii R to (. is J.'l miles, and the fall 
to the bank of the Narra at C is say, at least, 1 1‘oot pea* mil(\ A C being the 
hypothemise of the triangle A R (\ any water running from A to C must have 
a fall at least greater than that of SO miles, al 9 inches p(T niil(‘ --- 720 feet, 
+ the fall from B to C = 1)5 fe(‘t ; and any \vaf(*r flowing down the d(*|)ression 
lying along Me(»rpoor 7’alooka, and so into the Narra, must hav(‘ a fall of 720 
+ 13 + the depth of the Kaini. 7'Ji(‘ Bhoong and Rharra flood does flow 
from A to C, and into lli<‘ .\ana. 

3. 7’his flood cuiiK'S over at tlui depressions coloured red in the Sketch — 

d(*|)res‘-ions which wr.ro. shown on a large scale in 

No. 249, of the 12t]i niy Report as lun* margin. Its powerful flow upon 
Bharra Flood. leaving (lie river renders it perhajis impossilile to 

oiler any permanent artificial resistance to it. If, 
then, it should b(* eoiisiderctl advisable to turn at any future date the Talooka 
of Meerpoor into a khureid' growing district, or if it sliould become necessary 
to reunite its present sylalice Imids, by allowing tluim to remain unflooded for a 
certain number of years, the only method by wliicli these ends could be, with- 
out enormous expense, secured, would lie, pc*rhaps, to allow the flood, after 
leaving the river at Blioong and Rharra, to flow for such distance as might be 
necessary to lessen its force by exjian.sion and^festaiieii, and then to gradually 
confine and turn its volume in tlui direction of the depression X Y Z, V, by 
means of a series of bunds — n. A, c, d, c, f, r/, //. The bund «, which would be 
the first to be met by the flood, would olf(*r, you will perceive, scarcely any 
resistance, while it would still tend to give the water a direction towards the 
depression; a tendency which would be continued and increased by 6, and 
so on until the flood should finiLitself flowing down the depressioi? Of course 
any branch depressions would have to be bunded, or otherwise secured. 

4. The effect of this scheme, if carried out, would be to slacken the pace 
of the flood between the river and the bunds, and to increase the pace after the 
water had reached the depression. 

5. The flood, so slackened in pace, would dejiosit a proportionably increased 

13 * 
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amount of sc^dimcnt near llu* river bank. This would naturally elevate the 
hank, and tend to force back the river to adhere to its main channel. 

G. The flood, flowing more rapidly down the depression, would deepen that 
depression, and define it, and w^mld throw a larger volume of water into the 
Narra — an object much to be desired. 

7. The result would be, in the course of time, either that there would be a- 
defined river riinnin;j!j from the bunds, or indeed from Bhoong and Bharra, into 
the Narra, and so (hiwn to Luckjmf ; or that, if the additional setting aiTested 
the floo<l at the river bank, tin* districts ‘of Meerpoor, Oobowrah, and East 
(iotekee would be conv(‘iiibl(‘ into khureef lands. 


(Signed) 

S/ifkffrpoor, 22rf(l Septemher 1854. 


Lnwis PiiLLY, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


(True copies) 

.1. (jinns, 

Assistant Omiinissioiier 
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[No. 7.3- No. 3374 OF 1854. 

TERniToniAii Department, 
Revenue. 

From the Commissioner in Sind, 

To the Collector of Shikarpoor. 

Dated lU/t November 1854. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter noted in the the margin, I liiivc the honour 
to request tliat you will cmboily in a scries of Rules 
No. 402, of tho 2r»tli the propositions you suggest for adoption in the as- * 

wisment'of the Seta?- sessment of your Collectorate, and rer)ucst Lieutenant 
ate. Polly to do the same with n'j^ard to tiui su^f;Ohtioiis 

contained in his veiy able and intorestiiif^ Report. 

2. The Rules should be as clear and succinct as possible, and framed so as 
to admit of their bein^^, when sanctioned, embodied in a notice (Ishtahar* 
nama) for general information. 

3. The measure [imposed in your I9th paragraph, for the grant of mamool 
allowances to Patels, is sanctioned for the coming season, as an (»xperimental 
measure : tho permanency of tlie system must depend on the sanction of 
Government. 

4. Where you think it jiudcrablc, the reward to the Patel may be given in 
the form of a loongee, never exceeding in value what would be allowed as the 
value of the mamool. In such cases it should be charged, and shown in the 
village accounts among the village expenses. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) II. B. E. Frerk, 

Commissioner in Sind, 

Commissioner's Officr, Camp Joonysliaiy 
® Wtk November 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. Gums, 

Assistant Commissioner, 
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[No 8, with Enclosure. J No. 4G8 of 1854. 


From the Coluxtor, Upper Sind, 


Revenue Department. 


To the Commissioner in Sind. 


Dated the \^th December 1854. 


Sir, 

With riii'ercnce to youi letter No. 8874, of tlie lltli ultimo, requesting me to 
embody in a series of lbil(‘s th(i propositions 1 uoiild sugj^est for adoption in 
the assessment <jf ihis (Jolleetoiate, I have the Iionour to submit a Report by 
Fneiiteiiant IVlIy on this sulij(»et, ioo(*ther with a draft of such Notifications as 
hav(* been issued liy nu* during the past ycuirs, in fixing the assessments of 
# the different seasons, and a few lJuhis f()r guidanee in making lease settlements. 

2. f have experieneed nmeh diHicully in getting our Native agency to 
assist much in proposing any syftteni of classification of lands, or in the 
attempt to make any |)rop()sition lor assessment on this principle; andthei*ates 
fixed in my nolificiitions liavci Ihhmi given moni as a guide in showing our 
Native officials to what extent tlio reduction miglit be carried out, and in what 
manner it was proposed to modify former* practice, than as a standard measure 
of taxation to be u(lh(*r(’(l to. 

3. Tlu'se lates could not therefoK' be altogether equitable, for every 
deseri[)ti()n of limd is suse(*|)til)!e of sul)-diviMou, and is assessable at different 
rates. Ilut what has been douo has bec'ii so far useful, that a few annas more 
per bcpga, or u f(*w lc\ss, can make* no nuitiM'iul diHerenee ; and it will lead, I 
trust, in tlu* absence of mon* scientific aid, to a general valuation of the land. 

4. This valuation is now in ]m)grcss, and in many of the districts it will be 
completed in time for llu‘ next kluiriMd' season. It will be evident, therefore, 
that the publication by Istiar of the I {ulcs now submitted for your, inspection, 
would not be apidieable to the c(nning seasons. It will, I hope, be in my 
power soon to tcirwaul wliat 1 would propose. 

5. I miglit have forw arded translations of these Rules, as they are all in my 
office, but under the al^nc exjilaiiation, they may not be required. #, on 
penisal of these Rules, you should obsiMve anything objectionable, I shall feel 
favoured by your instructions. 


1 have, &c. 

^ (Signed) T. R. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind, 

Shihmrpoor Collectors Office^ Camp Niisscerabad, 

I8th December 1854. 


(True copy) • 

J. Gidls, Assistant Conunissioner* 
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NOTIFICATION. 

Shikaupoor Collectorate. 

The seven years’ settlement whi(*h existed in tliis Collectorate having expired 
with the rubbee crop 1264 (l'S/)3-54), it becomes nccessaiy to make anew 
settlement for the ensuing Fuslee year 1265 (1854-55). 

2. This, it is proposed, should for the future be done annually, or for such 
number of years as may secure a fair measure of profit to the cultivator. 

3. Buttai is regarded as the worst and most demoralizing nuxlc of assess- 
ment for the people of the conniiy, and the total al)olition of such a system is 
desired by the Government. Such parlic's, there foie, as may be averse to any 
other kind of assessment, must pay ono-half of tlu^ gro‘^s piuxlucc in buttai, (i 
was the custom in the time of ilic Mcers. Hiis ‘<\stcm is therefore abolished, 
and will on no account be allowed, imk'ss in c\(‘(‘pti()naj iiistane(‘s of unex- 
pected providential calamity. 

4. The Government wish cash-rent'^ b) be jr.iid, aixl are willing that these 
should be sufficiently moderate to allow tlie eultisator an ecpiitable iH’ofit for 
his labour, his skill, and his ontluy ni htoek, kv. Willi this objeet, the Zemin- 
dar, on receipt of this ]N<jlilicatioii, will make known to the Tuppadar or Kardar 
of the district, wliether li<* will pay mahsooli‘e or kasghee (/. e. Daud Buiidee 
^*Bu-mooja Nuzurdeed liukule Siikarec’) on the Ix^ega. 

5. All ibwab cj'sscs on the crop are abolished. 

6. The mahsooh'e rabs are as follow: — 

For the llifbbrc luatt. 

On well land, without reference to or distinction of crop. . . .lls. 2 4 0 

On chirka land, ditto ditto ditto .... 2 0 0 

Bossee land, capable <jf producing pukka croj> (zumeen 

abad biiia pukka) 1 12 0 

Ditto, kutcha crops (zumeen aliad bina khain) 1 0 0 

7. The following are tlie rates for the PcrJtrns Crop : — All lands, without 
distinction of crops, wall be assessed at Us. 1 per b(‘ega. The culture of indigo 
being attended with the ex[)ense of vats, and its (jxtension being an object of 
importance, a remission on this outlay of cajiital for a definite period is neces- 
sary. A remission of 4 annas per beega for five years has been fixed. But for 
all other products, such as cotton, sugar, and a few light grains, theAill assess- 
ment of Rs. 1 is to be levied. The assessment called Kinarc-poke, which has- 
been chai’ged in the rubbee fusi in addition to peshrus rent, on sygar land, is 
reduced to one-half, viz. Us. 1-2-0. 

tlie Khure<f Fusl, the undermentioned rules and method of assess- 
ment are diddered : — 
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IsL — All chirkas to pay a fixed assessment, without reference to extent of 
land irrigated (Bilmooktee Buttoor Wajubce) in accordance with local 
custom and capabilities of the soil, modified at the discretion of the 
Collector. 

2nd . — All hoorlas to pay half of the chirka rates, and on the same terms. 

3rd . — Chirka and hoorla irrigated lands, aided by moke water, exceeding 
a standard area, which shall be fixed according to classification of land 
and local custom and usage, arc to j)ay Its. 1 for every beega of such 
excess. 

9. All who may i)c averse to the af)Ovc three rules will have the option to 
cultivate lands, vvliethcr watered solely by vvlieel, or conibinedly by wheel 
and moke, at the rate of Its. 1 -4-0 p('r beega, for every description of crop, 
and such as are wliolly inok(i lands will pay Its. 1 j)er beega. 

10. Jtice lands will be assesscnl at Ifs. 1-4-0 per beega. 

I 11. Well lands will p;iy Its. 1-8-0 per bc‘cga. 

12. Zemindars are (‘XjK'cfi'd to agree iu tolo to the eash-rent system. They 
will not be permitted to avail tlu^rnselves of anyone rate, and to decline assent 
to the others wdthin tlie same village. It will be obligatory on them to agree 
to each and ev(Ty of the rales specified. Such dehs as decline their accept- 
ance of the abovciiientioned terms will be brought under the kasghee mode of 
iiss('ssment, L r. at an average of so much grain ])er beega. 

13. The Napier gunda, or land measure now in use, and no other, will be 
continued. 

14. The bilmooktee, or contract rales above fixed, upon chirkas and 
hoorlas, do not admit ot i emission (pullo) bcMiig i*luimed by the cultivator for 
partial loss of crop. The fixed rales will Ik* sullieiently low to obviate the 
necessity for Ibis. Oasc's of total loss of crop from j)rovi(lential cause, and not 
from any fault of tlie ^.ullivator, may, however, be considered as fit instances 
for puHo, and will be considered by llie ( "ollcetor. 

15. (Jultivatioii by chirka, hoorla, and moke, taxable at the rates of 
Its. 1-4-0 and Us. 1 per bcicga, as above laid down in paragraph 9, also that 
upon rice lands, paragrapli 10, and peslinis crop, paragrapli 7, are subject to 
pullo for losses, to tin; exteni of one-half of I he lield or kitta ; but for less than 
the one-half, or il)r fractional parts, none wdl be allowed. 

1(). Lessees, the ])eriods of whose contracts do not ev[)ire before the intro- 
duction of the new sysU‘m, may collect their diics at any rates they choose, on 
condition that they do not exceed those stipulated in the agreement. They 
will Ikj bound to pay Goveinmeiit the amount agre(*d upon. Such as have 
taken lease's from Ibibbee Fiisl I'il).*) will be allowed to collect their dues at 
the fixed Ooveriiment rates of the day, or under these, at the discretion of 
the lessee. 

17. It is hoped that all Zemindars will make themselves acquainted with 
thcbe Uules, and that they will take on hand every description of cultivatM|0, 

Ucihei by chirka, hoorla, bilmooktee, or moke, at the rates of assessib^t 
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^ here stated. They will find that the system now to be introduced will 
be unattended with the trouble and vexatious annoyances of the buttai 
^ system, and the more land they bring under cultivation, the more will they 
tenefit by it. 

18. Should the Government officials, in the realization of the Government 
V demands, deal with themMn any way unbecomingly, they should at the timt* 

tmng the same verbally or by petition to the notice of the Collector or his 
Deputies. 

19. The division of village lands into square fields is one of the first objects 
requiring the Revenue Officer’s attention. Lands cultivated in moke, sylabec, 
or even chirka, whether held in teka or in amanee, should be so arranged. 
Were low lands, ditches, or other marks, established as field boundaries, the 
estimate of crops will be facilitated. It would induce a ehuckbundee settle- 
ment, which would relieve both the Government official and the cultivator 
from the annoyance of annual measurements of crop ; it would also facilitate^ 
remissions for loss of crop where occurring, hut vvliicli, under j)rcs(;nt circum- 
stances, it is impossible to allow. 

20. An imaginary plan of a village sub-divuied in tlie manner abovcmcn- 
tioned is appended, for tlie use ol‘ Native officials. 

Rulea rrlaftre fo Leaavs. 

1 . Any Zemindar desirous of liolding land m lease for a term of years must, 
during the month of October, forward his petition to ilu* Di‘pu1y (yolhulov of 
his district, stating whether bis land solicited in lease be sylabec', or canal 
or wheel irrigated land, and that he is prepareii to pay wholly incasli. 

2. If the land be purely sylabec;, the Deputy Gollech)r will at once m^gativc 
the petition; because lands of this class, being dependent foi their agri(;ulturHl 
worth upon accidents of an incalculable nature, any contract entered into for 
leasing them is a mere gambling transaction. 

3. If the Zemindar declare liis land to be canal or wh(;el irrigated, or to be 
capable and ready to be so cultivated, .provided the; flood do not inundate it, 
then the Deputy Collector will instruct tlie Native local official to submit the 
following heads of information, in the appended Form A : — 

— The area which the petitioners pray to hold in lease. 

2n(l. — The extent upon whicli wells, canals, and all irrigational ajipHances arc 
in good order, and fit for use. 

3r<i. — Whether this extent, or any portion, be dependent wholly iqion arti- 
ficial irrigation, or whether any, and if any what, extent is from time to 
time liable to inundaj;ion. , 

4th . — ^Whetlier this extent has been carefully estimated, and whether the 
boundary-marks of fields, &c. have been erected. 

bth. — Who the Zemindar’s Hindoo man of business is, and whetlier he be 
willing to bec()n)^j for the term of the lease a recognized partner with the 
‘ Zemindar as lessee. 
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— Whether the accountB of this land have during tlie past four years 
been kept by Government officials, or by the Zemindar’s Hindoo, and 
what has been the annual out-turn of the land upon the lands characterized 
in Rules Nos. 2 and 3. 

4. In submitting the foregoing form to the Deputy Collector, the Kardar 
is to enter, in the column set apart for his opinion, any remarks he may have 
to make relative to the former assessment, to causes of increase and decreaaa 
of cultivation, the Zemindar’s character, the number of hands he employs^ 
&c. ; but the Kardar is not to offer suggestions regarding the new assessment 
to be fixed. 

5. After receiving tlic Kardar’s report, the Dc[)uty Collector will, while on 
circuit, take any favourable opportunity of personally— -and accompanied by the 
Zemindar, the Tiippadar, and if* convenicnit the Kardar — visiting the land 
in (jucstion, determining wliciher the iriigational woiks are in goojd repair, 
and all oUkt n(*cessary jiaiticulars, and tli(‘n aj)pcnding liih own opinion in 
English as to the advisability of, and terms u])on which the lease should be 
granted. 

(). Both the Deputy Collector and Kardar wull avoid the insertion of frac- 
tions of rupees in tlu'ir final estimates. The Dcpiify Collector will also be 
careful, in cases of renewing leases, to make the deduction of 5 per cent, com- 
monly known in leases as ‘‘ Kurucli,” not upon the total jumma, but upon the 
Izafah jumma. I le will on no account include in the area recommended for 
lease the laud unfurnished with available canals or wells, if such land exceed 
800 bc(‘gas. 

7. In locnllties aflectiHl by the cajiricious eliaiiging of the river’s course, 
the Deputy (vollector will be careful to exiilain to the Zemindar the Rules 
regarding <liluvion and alluvion, as laid down in eircular endorsement 
No. 1097, of the 13fii May 18o2, and the Zemindar’s stipulation to abide by 
tlie Rules in question must be (altered in the Kuboolzat. 

8. I’he Deputy Collector w ill require the jiresence of the Zemindar's Hindoo 
mail of l)usin(*ss wlieii inspect ing the land, w ill obtain from liim all possible 
iiiformatioii regarding it, and wall at his discretion recommend, or otherwise, 
its being made a coiuiition of granting tlie lease, that the Buimia be a recog- 
nized and responsible party thereto. 

9. In going over the land, the Deputy Collector will point out to the 
Zemindar, or will arrange in his presence, the particular localities upon 
which trees might be advantageously grown, or canals be cut, or wells dug, 
or builds erected ; and these works may then be entered and recommended 
on a separate document, or they may be left to the Zemindar’s own sense of 
self-interest. 

10. Tlie Zemindar’s signature or mark is to be attached to all the docu- 

ments forwarded by tlie Deputy Collector, and no lease is to be subniitted 
unless the Deputy Collector has pei-sonally communicated thereon with 
Zemindar, and, if possible, visited the land. , 
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tl. Hk Golleolor, in tnrn, will fonnnl the ilocumcntB conntenfied, 
nd vith sn opinion recorded in English, to the ComtnMner, who wi 
conhnn it or otherwise. 

' 12. But every lease must commence Inm the peshms, i. t with the water 
of any given inimdation ; it must never he fora longer term than font years ; 
and it most temaio optional with the Zemindar to throw it np at die close 
‘tf any mhbee season of the font years-that is to say, his petition to throw 
If must be forwarded to the Deputy Collector before the 1st November, 
and the lease will then be considered as closed with the mbbcc crop then 



(Signed) T. H SmAier, Major, 
Collector, Upper Sind. 
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No. 347 OF 1854. 

RsTtiNUS Departnent 

From lieutenant 'J jBvis Pellv, 

Deputy Collector, Left Bank, 

To Major T. R. Stbvart, 

Collector, Sliikai^>oor. 

Beg Manjecy 25t/i November 1864. 

Sir, 

In acknowledging your endorsement No. 941, of the 21 November 1864, 1 
have the honour to remark that my former Repoit on the Land Assessment of 
these Districts professed only to acknowledge,” not to answer, the Commis- 
sioner’s question relative to this most complex and widely ramifying subject ; 
and in doing so, submit ** the few data” I had found oppoitumty for cq^iccting. 
These data assumed the commonly undei stood accidents, sand and water* 
to be m greater or less degree the* causes of the alluvial deposit forming the 
Left Bank being dividablc and suh-dividablc into areas of various values; 
and my mam intent was, by a biinple and methodic analysis of the districts so 
affected, and by a review of the c rops usually grown on the several sub- 
divisions of areas, to facilitate an apprehension of those broad distinctions that 
will probably serve as a kind of elementary basis for a more minute and 
scientific survey. ^ 

2. But I by no means ventured to hope that the several amounts there as-^ 
signed to the different sub-divisions could benen/^ and equitably demanded by 
Government. They were rathei the nearest approximations which I could make 
to estimates of the absolute amount per jureeb that each and every sub-division 
might yield as revenue, under the condftions, and in so far as each sub-division 
might be affected by the data, contained in my Report. But these data are 
far from comprehending all the (iicumstances creative or destructive of value 
in soil, and even the conditions (viz. the assumptions of price of gmin, pro- 
portion of gross produce to be claimed as Government’s due, and amounts 
of per-centage to be allowed for skilled labour, wear and tear of dead and 
live-stock) weie, as being based on inaccurate* information, in some degree 

» hypofluetical. 

3. The amounts or rates named by me differed from those now obtaining 
in tbis-^ibat they took into consideration the accident sand, whereas the latter 

I respectfully submit, based only upon the accident water. The conse- 

|||MM Smd. TheNstives utterly igmirant and udiff^^ 

the tnlaahig and iiQ|iortanoe of the word ^'iMcuracy.** 
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« 

qiience wa^, that the sub-divisions arrived at by me were more numerous. 
Neither the one nor the other pretend to any estimate of the shades of soil, 
proximity to market,* &c. 

4. Now it is self-evident that sand is an element injurious to soil; and 
being so, it follows, that in appraising soils equitably, it must be taken into 
account. Ne\ertheless, I think it will be apparent to you from the annexed 
explanation, that in practice my method would, very prohably^ in numerous 
localities be felt by the cultivator as the less equitable at the present time. 
There, then, is flic tract of country in which I am moving. You will observe 
that it is a square, bounded on the north and on the east by hills, on the 
west by the river, and on the south by Meer Ali Moorad's Meerwah. Within 
the square is a large and far-reaching d(‘pression ol‘ land, called the Chigerah 
Dund, and this dund is annually filled with water from the Meerwah, from the 
water of the Kassiinpoor flood passing down through the hills, and so on into 
the Arore Wall, whose banks it overflows; and down the Derajani canal, a 
small volume of water reaches the dund from the Oomurkoss canal. The soil 
id* the j)lain is drummon, especially toward the hills, interspersed with wooded 
spots of dungur; and turning westward into shorah, until you loach the river, 
where the broad belts of date trees again discover the dungur land. 

5, Now if we figure the Luddagagun Moonshee wending his way among 
miles of mouch grass, and frequent inundated spots in all directions, over this 
plain, in view to discovering the cultivated [latchcs, and assess these by the 
jureeb, in cordbrmity with thcj rates obtaining, it is easy to apprehend the state 
of [lerplcxity he w'ill be in when he shall arrive at the land marked D. He will 
observe that tlie land “ drinks” (as he would express it) at the Arore Wah, 
and he observes that the cultivators are growing a rubbee crop, and that in 
some spots, where a little water is still lying in the canal, they have erected a 
wheel, lie looks at his Uules, and finds that land flooded by water passing 
along a canal, and overflowing its glacis, is “ Moke,” and that when a wheel is 
also used, it is ‘‘Moke chirka”; and he knows, and believes the Collector to 
suppose, that khureef crops ought to be grow n on moke and chirka. And yet 
there is tlie fact of a nibbee crop before him, and the cultivator is able to prove 
that the water comes by flood fnim Kassimjioor, passes through the hills, and 
inundates his estate. And if the people to the soutlnvard have cut the Arore 
canal lor their own benefit, that is nothing to him. His land is, and always 
was, sylabee (inundated) : ergo, where no w heel is discoverable, the crop is 
(bossee sylabee land) “ Bossee,” and when there is a wheel it is Peawee on 
sylabee.” 

6. And if to the foregoing difficulty should be added those which would 
be involved under my sub-divisional arrangement, the Moonshee would further 
have to assess the land at D according to dungur rates, and the lands at C 
according to drummon rates. These latter rates I fixed arbitrarily ||igh, in 

* The demand on the khureef land in the vicinity of Shikar^r ia an exception to iSIm 
rule. 
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view to deterring cultivation on a poor soil, while good lands were lying waste. 
But the 2Semindar at C immediatdy meets you with the exclamation that all 
his land is drummon; that even now he can scarcely get any lapa (Zemindar’s 
paiwsentage) from it. 

7. Agaioi the following season, when the Moonshee shall arrive, he will 
find, perhaps, that owing to Mr. Fife’s new cutting, all the flood water is 
bunded out, and that the lands at D and C are either lying waste, or are 
"drinking” at some new canal. 

8. In practice, the Moonshee would doubtless cut the knot, by entering the 
crop in his mind : he would not concern himself with the land beyond, per- 
haps, measuring it, but he would think “ This is jow^aree” ; and “They have got 
no wheel, I see.” It is assessed accordingly, and appears as a tax on the land, 
irrespective of crop or season — or rather under my rates they would be so 
entered ; — under yours they would show the season, whether khureef or rubbee, 
because your rates are published per jureeb per harvest, and not per annum, 

9. On the whole, tlien, I submit, that the introduction of iny rates, or any 
modification of the same principle, would, in / ractice^ vnder presmt cirenm- 
stances^ and in probability, only create fresh difliculties, without securing any 
corresponding good. In allowing the cultivators of th(i llesunu'd Districts the 
option of selecting my higher rates, with nunissions, you give them a choice, 
without making any demand; you endeavoured to dispose of the cpiestion 
whether those cultivators really do prefer the nearest money ecjuivalent to a 
buttai system; and you accomplished all that my Report suggested, for the 
present time. It w'as, indeed, written chiefly in view to removing from the 
way of any Revenue Survey Officer coming into these districts, the elementary 
difficulties which had occupied much of my own time ; but which, when once 
explained, arc obviated. 

10. I would deferentially add, that even had my suggestions been far wor- 
thier than they were, they would not have merited being published. I think 
any Ishtahamama relative to asses.sment should, especially when it involves any 
new element of discussion, be issued w^ith the greatest caution. An assess- 
ment notice is a shock to the agricultural districts : it is felt in every landee ; 
and is among the very few matters that can disturb a cultivator’s mind. If, 

• then, these notices be frequently promulgated, they tend to unsettle a popula- 
tion, whose habits are already too nomadic. Moreover, I think wl cannot 
approximate the most desirable end of an equitable tax on the land by taking 
a Purgunna or a Deputy Collectorate in the mass, sub-dividing or classifying 
its sods, and then directing our Kardars to collect the revenue accordij%ly. 
Neither the land nor the agency is capable of this arrangement. T 9 assq^s a 
beega fairly, it must first be defined, measured, and appraised, according to all 

^ its intrinsic and extrinsic disadvantages and advantages. The argument for a 
beega is applicable to a million of beegas. 

11 . - 1 trust that tbe foregoing paragraphs will be considered to contain a 
satisfactory* explanation of my former Report; and a summary of reasons suffi- 
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cient in force to excuse my not submitting the Rules required by the Commis- 
sioner. Certain ideas I have, indeed, drawn up in the form of Rules, but they 
are so general, and the cultivator’s capacity for understanding is so limited, 
that on re-perusing them, I cannot anticipate they would prove of any practical 
use. And this notice of the cultivator’s condition induces me to solicit permis*- 
sion to offer ^a few remarks upon that paragraph of the Commissione^l'li letter 
now noted (No. 1034, of the 28th March 1854, paragraph 4), wfasSreiiithe 
expressed himself to the eHcct that this class has not improved under OUT 
rule to the extent which might have been expected.” 

12. In my former Report, I characterised the Zemindar in the Left Bank, 
* districts os comparable with a sieve, through wliich the agricultural wealth 

passes into the hands of his Hindoo man of business; and in my Revenue 
Report for 1853-54 (vide paragraphs on leases), I respectfully hazarded an 
opinion, that in the event of (fovernment continuing to grant leases, the 
Hindoo should, equally witli his Mussulman paitner, be recognized and held 
responsible. If this were done, the Hindoo would doubtless induce the 
Zemindar to cultivate more carefully, and in every way to become more 
exact. 

13. But in respect of the relative positions of the Zemindar and his Bunnia, 
viewed apart from the subject of leases, I question whether this be not a result 
and an indication, rather than a cause, of tlie Zemindai*’s very helpless, and 
comparatively wretched condition; and this supposition is to some extent 
borne out by the fact that the Hindoo himself is usually very poor, and that 
both he and liis Zemindar declare him (the Bunnia) to be progi^essively 
becoming poorer. May not tlie truth then be, that both were always poor, 
because there were few sources of wealth ; and that, since the introduction of 
our rule has depressed nearly eveiy indigenous source of wealth save farming, 
they have become still poorer ^ 

14. If it be really the case, as I assume, that both are poor, because there 
is so little to divide, it is clear that suddenly (by what means soever) emanci- 
pating the Zemindar from his Bunnia would only tend to cause the latter to 
call in his debts and migrate, and to throw the Zemindar upon (tuccavee) 
Government advances, with all their trains of fraud. 

15. Under correction, tlicn, I submit, that the condition of the cultivating 
class must be ameliorated by other means than those comprehended in the 
accomplishment of the most perfect revenue regulations. It is, I most 
respectfully urge, by inducing a change both in the Hindoo and Mussulman 
of Sind themselves, that we must commence improving their social state : 
in other orords, we must create in them fresh wants, with their natural conse- 
quences of increased trade, agricultural wealth, and population. What is 
pgHfc rily q^tod is a stimulus to exertion. This stimulus may act mentatty 
djHtysicd^ ; by the induction of emulation, or by example ; or in seemriqg 
physical comforts ; — ^but there must be a stimulus. Ats present th^ 
primitively philosophic state : they have scarcely any wants; andt^ 
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extravagances, into they ere led by th^ strong « 

ft^^rtentetic^ ere not of e nebm to be imbiietive of iQucb.trttide. " t 
4 , If we nmetigale the eenaee that render one coanliy full of prosperode " ‘ 
in another lead to a condition approaching to social pandysis, we 
^StOdftet dtat mainly lie in the constitution and habits of the natives of 
a||M||t40)mtlies. It is the mnltitiide of artificial requirements of En^shmoi 
has developed America and Australasia, and it was the falling o£P and 
flWl extinction of civilization in Cartilage and Rome that changed the Northern 
Coast Afnca <from an edipire’s granary into a few patches of nomadic 
jMsbandiy, very similar to those prevailing in Meerpoor and Oobowra. No 
4lMibt go^ government will foster and develope artificial requirements ; but 
good men will also, and in far greater degree, secure good government, good 
roads, and good markets. The growth of all is bimultaneous. The age and 
coantiy are always good enough for its men. But the original motive power 
lies in germinating or in communicating a general stimulus to exertion. 

1 7. Any person who looks back through our own history, or that of any other 
old country, will immediately perceive how slowly these wants aiise: they are 
not the creation of a day, nor of a generation — they must grow with the na- 
tion’s growth; they camiot lie grafted full-groun by a eiviliiced man on a 
barbaric host, lie may, indeed, form in barbaric eitics small nuclei!, whicb 
shall by degrees increase, until tlicy embrace all the lural population; but be 
cannot do more. 'Fhe few wants communicated will germ others, and the 
barbarian’s grandson will become semi-civiHzed ; and so on, until a period 
shall arrive like that of the nineteenth century m England. In this general 
progression agriculture will progress. It is a ray — an arc, so to write — of the 
circle of civilization, whose centre is man. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Lewis Felly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector, Left Bank of Indus. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 9.3 


No. 146 OF 1855. 


From the Commissioner in Sind, 
To the Collector op SniKARPO^R. 


Sir, 


Revende Departhbht. 


Hated \Sth January 1855. 


Derember, rcganlinf; the 
Revision of the Assessment. 


In reply to the concluding paragraph of your letter as per margin, I have the 
hrinoiir to inform you, that the principles laid down 
No. 468, of the IHtli in tlie drafts of Notifications enclosed in your letter 
ajjpear to me to he generally very greatly in advance 
of those heretofore recognized in Sind, and I have 
no doubt whatever, that the assessments which may be framed under those 
instructions will be a great relief to the cultivators, and tend much to the 
improvement of your charge. 

2. The exact extent to which they have been made public, and to which, 
therefore, they arc binding on us, is not apparent. They are drawn up in the 
form of a Notification, and addressed as to the body of cultivators; but I un- 
derstand from your letter, that they are rather to be regarded as drafts for the 
consideration and gcncnil guidance of your subordinates. The rates laid down 
in them are general rates, as if applicable to the whole Collectorate ; but I 
understand you to agree with me ftiat such general rates will require consider- 
able modification to adajit them to the varying circumstances of different 
localities. 

3. Any doubts on this subject are, however, of less moment. The Rules 

enclosed in my letter noted in the margin provide 

No. 34, of 4tli instant, that a separate Report shall be submitted on the 
Awinit! • evision of assessment in each district, which will be 
laid before Government, before the rates fixed by the 
revising Officer are considered permanently sanctioned. I will therefore 
at present merely offer a few remarks on parts of the subject discussed in your 
Report which have not been separately noticed. 

4. As regards the cultivator’s preference for buttai, I think I have already 
expressed my conviction, that setting apart the re** 
pugnance of ignorance, and in consequence timidity, 
to enter on any new system^ 1 have not yet met any 
case of an intelligent cultivator ever preferring buttai.^^ 
to a moderate cash assessmeql^ 

« 5. That he prefers bi^^ttai to .cai^ ^asi^^si^W 

is often the case ; but I think in si:^ It 


On the Causes of flie Cul- 
tivator preferring Buttai, 
and the extetft to which he 
is subject to the Bunnia, or 
Money-lender. Collector’s 
paragraphs 3 to 6, of No. 
402, of ^h October 1854. 



be found that the assessment, even when low in actual amount, is not a 
^n&odmte one. 

6. If from bad roads, want of carriage, fiscal restrictions, or any other 
dause, he is unable to sell his grain, when we demand our revenue, and has 

, consequently, in order to procure the means of meeting our demand, to give his 
" Tillage fiunnia twice or three times as much grain as would cover the assess* 
"inent if sold a month earlier or later, or in open market, at a town 20 miles off, 
it is clear, however low the amount of money we demand, it is not a moderate 
task assessment, 

7. The remedy in such cases is not merely to lower the assessment, but to 
give the cultivator access to maikets by roads, and means of carriage, and by 
altering the time when we demand our revenue, so as to suit the natural time 
for his selling his grain to the best advantage. 

8. Again, if we fix an inflexible assessment, and the cultivator’s crop is 
subject to more than ordinary risk, fioni fiost, flood, locust, or drought, it is 
clear, that however moderate our assessment may be in good years, it can 
hardly be so when the crop fails; and tlie cultivatoi will na tut ally prefer buttai, 
which shares the grain and loss with some sort of equity. 

9. But if we tell him, as you have been authorised to do in such case^, 
that he shall have to pay no moie than a niodeiatc cash assessment m good 
years, with the right to claim buttai whenever h(» applies in good time, I doubt 
whether he will ever wish for buttai, as long as he can by any possibility pay 
his cash assessment. 

10. Under such a system, I believe it will be found that tlie localities 
where the crop is leally subject to great risk, which the cultivator has no power 
to control, are much fe’^cr than we now suppose. 

11. Where such iis^ s do exist, the avei’age value of the produce can be 
but small, and even what appears in a good year to be a moderate cash assess- 
ment may be very heavy when judged bj the average produce of a series of 
years. In all such cases, it is not that the cultivator prefers buttai to a mo- 
derate cash assessment, but that the assessment is not really moderate. 

12. With regard to the gicat influence of the Bunnias or money-dealers over 
the poorer classes of cultivators, I must confess, that while fully sharing the sym- 
pathy expressed for the cultivators, I sometimes fear that the indignation excited 
by the usurious practices of the Bunnia may blind us to the real root of the evil. 

13. If the cultivator can only furnish labour with a very moderate amount 
of agricultural skill, I fear that here, as in other countries, whatever the name 
he may bear, he can expect nothing but the wages of a moderately skilled 
labourer. The interests of the capital employed in procuring Stockland seed, 

paying the Government assessment, will then go to the man who owns the 
capital, as surely as naturally, and, I may add, as justly, if he be an Indian 
as if he were an English banker. Where <he cultivator brings to the 
nothing bat his labour, it is difficult, even if it be just, to attempt 
^ for him more than the wages of his labour. 
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14. This is a itiuch commoner case than might be sap|los&i. Otir afitsl 
coarse is to attempt in some way to limit the profits of die ca|al|lirt;or to 
place Oovemment in the position of a competing mottey<*Ieiider. * *|be general, 
if not the inevitable effect of this is, to deter competition among capitalists, 
and thereby to make the pauper cultivator more than ever bound to the money^ 
" lender from whom he has boi rowed. ^ 

16. It is not an easy task to protect ignorance and poverty, q^ccompaniefi, 
as they generally are, by improvidence, from the rapacity of a class which pos^ 

" Besses almost all the Hide education and capital to be found in the country : 
our best chance of success is to remove all artificial obstacles to the accumulsr 
lion of wealth, to render the possession of land certain, to avoid overtaxing its 
cultivation, and to free tlic* labourer from all artificial restraint, and leave him at 
liberty to carry his labour to the best market. Ife has, in his power to labour, 
a property, which (especially in this thinly-peopled province) is an object of 
competition among capitalists, and which, if applied to the best advantage, 
might always kec|) him in circumstances fat supciior to tho^e of the majority 
of cultivafois. But I need not remind you how much we have yet to do of our 
legitimate share of this task, iii ascet taming and defining rights to lahd, in in- 
troducing certain and model ate assessment, and in freeing the labourer from 
those bonds which place him more in the position of a serf of the soil than oi 
a free agent. 

This brings me to an expression of geneial concurrence in the concluding 
paragraphs of Lieutenant Polly’s last letter (No. 347, of the 25th November 
1864'), with lefeienoe to which, I must confess to some legiet that the mass oi 
valuable infoimation and ju^t lemark, contained m his fiist Report, should be 
left rather as a contiibutioii to oui stock of knowledge tlian a diiect prelude tc 
any practical measure. 

17. While, however, ex'piessmo niy concurrence with Lieutenant Pelly in 
his remaik that the peimauent improvement of the people is not to be effected 
by mere revenue legulation, I would add, that I look for much improvement, in 
various indirect ways, fioni a sounder system of levenue administration than al 
present obtains. 

18. By ascertaining, defining, and lecording lights in the lands — ^by fixing 
, a moderate cash assessment — we get rid of some of the main causes of the 

constant interference of Government Officers with the cultivators; which ap- 
peals to me one of the great curses of the country, and a principal reason o: 
the depres'^od condition of the people. 

19. As a general rule in Sind (with of course numerous exceptions) 
instead of every man having his own fields defined and secured to him, a|K 
knbwin^what he has to pay, when, and to whom — all has bewi uncertain^ 
and interfesence throughout the season, from the time the Government officiali 
commence \irging tlie cultivator not to leave his land untilled, till the 

is finally divided, and his share handed over to him. T%e natural 

is, that guch interference lias become so mgeh a habit, that the intetllnPt^ o 
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OoTemment officials can hardly be dispensed with in the most ordinary 
operations. 

20. By lessening tlie necessity for siicli constant and minute interference 
in’ one of the principal occupations of the population, sound revenue regulations 
will, I believe, effect more towards civilizing and improving the people, 
than almost any oilier single measui'e within the power of Government to 
carry out. 

I have the honour, See. 

(Signed) TI. B. E. Fhere, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

' Commissjortpi^x Office ^ Camp Khi/rpoor^ l/>/A Jamiart/ 1855. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant (^ommissioiici. 
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LARKHANA DEPUTY COLLECTORATE. 

No. 1. — Statement sliowiiip the Boundaries of Duhs; JJongh Measurement 

^ of Village Lands ; Annual Extent of Cultivation by jn-ineipal Zemin- 
dars; Average Number of Wheels, Wells, &c. ; with the Amount 
of llevcnue annually realized to Government, &e. in the Tuppadaree 
of . 

No. 2. — Statement sluming the Extent of Cultivation ; Number r)f Chirkas 
and lloorlas; and the Average (^ash l^rodiiee lioni eaeli kind of liUnd 
j)er Beega; with the Average Number of Heegas eullivgfedon Cliirkas 
and lloorlas, and the whole Prod uee therefronr in (« rain, with estimated 
Equivalent in Cash, as produeed in the dillerent Debs in the Tuppa- 

dar(»e of , on the Average of the last Four Years, frtuu FuhI 

Uiil to 12()4. 

No. 3. — Statement showing a few of the principal Canals in each Tuj)pu- 
daree, with the Annual (yanal ('learaiiee Expenses of every kind; with 
the estimated Expenses of Cultivation per Beega, on every (-lass of 
Land. 

No, 4. — Statement slunving at wdiat Bates per Beega the diflijre.nt descrip- 
tions of Land should bi‘ assessed in each Tuppadaree; as also any 
Emoluments, such as Alamool, &c. realized under tlie j)ast or pre- 
sent Ihile, by any Zemindar. 

No. 5. — Statement showing what (Jasli-Uates are ju’oposed to be levied on 
Lauds that have been for years j)ast uncull ivated, or never cultivated, 
and now co^ ered with Jungle; together with those adjoining Wells 
Ghairabad’ ). 
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Ko. 


Statement showing the Ihunrhiries of Dehs ; Rough Measurement of Village La»ds ; 

Wells, ifc. ; with the Amount of Revenue annuallg realized to Government, 
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Lai'kltana, Depulg Collector's Office. 
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Ansuial ^Extent of Cultivation hy jmncipal Zmindars ; Average Numher of Wheels f 
' ^Cii W the Tuppadaree of , in the Larkhana Deputy Colkctorate, 


of Ghlrliis^ Hoorlas. 
eba & Pul^ 


Casli Annual Revenue romvwl 
by GoverniiMiiit, on A\ crape of 
Four Veal’S, from 12151 to 12(54. 


If on Lease, Annual Juinma. 


No. of 

rr i-Y 

ftomlMl 
to 1264. 


What Clrops 
]U’ineipally 
^own, limning 
two or tliifo 
princijiul ones. 



(Signed) St.Clair Ford, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector, Lwrkbona. 


Remarks, showing how the Lands of the 
Deh are watered, naming some of the 
principal Can^. 
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No. 


Statetnent nkmoing ihe Extent of Culthation ; No. of Ckirhas and HoorUu; aitd the 
of lieegoH cMmited OH Chirkm and Hoorlas, and the whole Produce thertfrom 
the TupjMuJuree of , in the Larkluum Deputy Collectorate, framed on the 
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Average Cash Produce from each kind of Land per Beega ; with the Avcrfuje Number 
in Orain, with estimat^ Eguiralent in Cash^ as pro(hic<*d in the different Dehs in 
Average of the last Four Years, from FusI 1261 to 1264. 



tenant^ 
y Collector. 



^ um^rOT 
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No. 


Statement »yu,in<ithrMn,l of Cult, ralum ; No of Ch^kasand 

ofBee,,,mculH,uil,dou (l.ukm and and tbeM Prod^ 

L Tmualma of , /« Larkluiua Deputy CoUeetorate, framed m the 



Laikltana, D(paly Colkaoi's 0,(Jici. 
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Average Cash Produce from each hind of Land per Beegn ; with tJu» Average Number 
in OraiUf mith estimated Equivalent in Cash, ns produced in the different Dehs in 
Avetage of the last Four YearSyfrom Fusl 1261 to 1264. 




(Signed) St.Clair Forb, lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 
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3 . 

iMfiAana' Colkctorate, with the Annual Canal Clearance Expenses of every 
vaiionper JSeeya, on every Class of Land. 


V«tloii of emy kind per Beega, on each Clasb of Land, including Canal Clearances. 


Rrwarkr. r1«*o, 
here, how the ealcii- 



(Signed) St.Claib Fobo, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Cdlector. 















1 Tuppadaree. 
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Kd. 

Htatcmrit Hhowing at wkni Rates per Beega the different descriptions of Land should 
ttyrate ; as also any Emoluments^ such as Mamool, realized 



fjtrhhnmj Deputy Collectors Office, 
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Wells. 1 


Eutcha. 

119 

120 1 


EmoliiincntA foiinorly enjoyed, their 
Value, uiidull relutin^to tliein ; whetlicr 
ever riicoived under the lumuit Hide ; 
and aliw) wluit lJutioH were evpiH*ted 
fi'oin the Holders In lieu, &c. &c. 




(Signed) St.Claib Ford, Lieutenant, 

. Deputy Collector. 










Tuppadait-e 
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No. 


Statement slunoing what Cash Ratos are proposed to be levied on Lands that' have been 

with those oi^oining 


llou^ll MtUHIlK IIMUts ol 1 imh 
11111 ultiv iti (1 ( f iiiif;r]( ^ with 
|» II tu u] us 


WheiheraDyoftlU) 

Hn^ any or the Ltod-hoIdenwlUaglve 

\\ lioU of these to bring any of thfiM 

1 inili ( 111 Ik Lands under Cnltiva* 

inmi^ht iiiidi i Cul- \\ bat Rates to bo tum^ at the Rates 
tix utioii , w hi till 1 lev icfl jur Heega, on shown m Colnmn 131 , 
hv ihj:i.,in^ fiish thu I aiids that can and if so, to what es- 
( unis Ol how ^ Imi hi ought undei tent , and wheiQiQr flhtify 
And lirto hoie ( ultiv ation, and ai'e willing to bind 
will ill I anil to for how long themselves to pay 


( III ils Ol how 7 
Aniliirto hoie 
will ill I anil to 
will II with any 
othi 1 Mi„gi 'otion 
th it iiiu> odur. 


ai'e willing to bind 
themselves to pay 
Aakashta” tor any of 
then Old Lands they 
xna> leave uncultl* 
vated. 



JLarhkana, D^paiy CoUector't Office, 
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& 

for years part Vheukivated, or never Cultivated, and now covered with Jungle ; together 
Wm (" GhahabaJ’). 


Under these restric- 
theeetjinatHl No. 
ofBeegas tliatmay 
be etppotrd to be 
brought under Cultiva- 
of those shown in 
Column 12G. 

Estimated Amount of Expense per Beega 
tobemcurred, with Produce to be derived 
from the Lands shown in Column 139. 

No. of Wells 
(Ghairahad), as 
shown ill Ctilumtis 
24 and 25 of State- 
ment No. 1. 

Wells. 

No. of Years Ghairahatl, 
and Cous(*s ; wliut nssistuiiee 
IS nMpiiml to bring uikUm* 
Cultivation tl»*he >Vi'll 
Lands , and are the Owners 
willing so to do i 

Rumarkm. 

Pukka. 

i 

« 

ft 

133 

131 

133 

i;io 

137 

138 

1 



J 



1 

ft 








% 

L 









(Signed) Sx.CuiB Fobd, Lieutenant, 

Detwty Collector. 


'ff .'f 






no 


[No. 10, with Enclosure.] 

No. 4G7 OF 1864. 


Kevenue Department. 


From the Collector or Upper Sind, 


To tlie Commissioner in Sind. 


Sir, 


Dated Mjth December 1854. 


With reference to my Report No. 402, and its accompaniments, from Lieu- 
tenant Pelly, regiirdino the new Revenue Settlement of this Collectorate, I have 
now the honour to forward Reports by Lieutenant Wallace and Lieutenant 
Ford on the same subject, in reference to their respective districts. 

2. The Statements accompanying these Reports afford valuable data for 
fixing the land-rent according to classification of soils. It was my wish that 
the expense of all canal clearances defrayed by villages, in the several Talookas, 
should be added to the general expense of cultivation. This, I perceive, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace has omitted, and the results shown in his statement of cost 
appear overrated. 

3. The form which is under preparation by Lieutenant Ford is elaborate, 
and will include all information necessary to the elucidation of the general 
question of assessment of all villages in his charge. As this is still unfinished, 
the blank form of statement is submitted. 


4. These documents, I trust, will meet with your approval. 

6, In Lieutenant Ford’s 19tli paragraph, he recommends rent-free grants for 
a year or two, in cases of bringing under cultivation lands long waste. I am 
averse, however, to such, excepting in garden-making, or wells, in which there 
is no corresponding return for a number of years. It does not appear to have 
been the practice in the Chandooka districts, where the population is of a more 
fixed and unchanging character than in other parts of the counti-y, to grant 
puttas of pai'tial remission for irrigationary works made to bring lands long 
neglected into use. It is impossible to do this in any extensive measure, with- 
out its operating prejudicially to old cultivated lands ; and to prevent such a 
result requires more than ordinary care and mant^ement. But having this 
season visitedethe back-lying lands of the Chandooka districts, I have directed 
that some of the small watercourses, which have not been used for the last 
thirty years, be cleared, and their waste lands be re-cultivated, on sufflcieiitly^;^ 
remunerative terms to adi&it of the necessary labour being expended 
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them. It is in such cases that small advances as tuccavee may be advan- 
tageously made, regarding which I addressed you on tlie 1 1th iiihtaiit. 

. I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. R. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Siud. 

, Larhhanaf Colleclor^^ Office ^ l5fA December 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. (finna, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


No. 339 OF 1854. 


ReVL’NUK l)El»AKJ'MiiNT. 

From the Deiutty Collector of Siiikarfoou District, 

To the Collector or Ufpeu Sind. 


Sir, 


Camp Outhve lihoodeely Wth November 1854. 


In puisuatice with inslrnctions eonveyed in your Memo. No, lOIM, ilated 
1st June 1854, I have the honoui to toiwurd niy vi(‘Wh relating to the new 
rates of assessment, and to various other niensures mentioned in your Report 
to the Commissioner in Sind, No. 33 of 1864, regarding the revenue adminis- 
tration of the UpjxT Sind Collectorate. 

2. My inexperience in all matters connected with a subject requiring so 

thorough a knowledge of all its details as does this, will, I trust, plead as an 
excuse for my touching but slightly on the different points on which my opinion 
is required. * ^ 

3. The old rates of assessment pressed hardly on the eultivator, botli from 
their leaving him but small gains were his crop an average one, and from the 
fact that by one of their provisions there was no compensation grarib'd for any 
failure of crop, unless caused by submersion; and as this year only 682 bcegas 
of cultivated land were destroyed from this cause, 657 beegas of which were 
brought under cultivation for the ensuing i*ubbee, it will be seen that but little 
was done in the way of help to the cultivator, against the numerous causes of 
loss to which his crops are liable. 

' 4. The new rates of assessment introduced by you since Rubbee 1265 are 
most favourable to the ensuring a liberal return to the cultivator in case of a 
'!'JS|kV0i!|p^ble harvest; but I would venture to suggest, that living, as the Zemin- 
tt my districts with very (ew exceptions do, from hand to mouth, tlie 
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disbursement every ftisl of hard coin for their cultivation, whether it makes 
them a pood return or not, would be a matter of great difficulty, and would 
materially tend to keep them in the hands of the Bunnias ; and so long as such 
is the case, cultivation will increase but slowly. A liberal system of remission, 
with rewards bestowed, in the shape of free grants of a.beega or two for any ‘ 
creditable exertion on the part of a Zemindar, to increase his cultivation, and 
a loongee bestowed at the hands of the Collector, or of the Commissioner, in 
cases where such distinction may appear to have been merited, would greatly 
stimulate, not only the fortunate gainers of such rewards, but the community 
at large, to bear patiently a temporary loss, and to endeavour to make it up by 
increased exertions. The old system of buttai, now, much to Uie real gain of 
the cultivator, abolished, rendered any such exertion unnecessary, because it 
did not occasion any additional demand on his resources, whatever the crop 
might be, beyond the Government share. This system, so congenial to the 
hr/y and apatlictic Mussulman, by rendering him indififerent to the result, in- 
duced a careless style of cultivation, and was a complete bar to his advancement. 
This system, but lately changed for the present one, unfitted the Zemindar for 
any struggle with circumstances : in the event of his crop failing, he becomes 
disheartened, and being obliged to obtain the wherewithal to pay his assess- 
ment from the money-lender, finds that next seed-time he is unable to increase 
his cultivation ; on the contrary, in many cases he will be obliged to decrease 
it. This course will only involve him still more^ and two or three consecutive 
bad seasons would render him entirely dependent on the caprice of the 
Bunnia for means wherewith to cultivate. Under these circumstances, as the 
cultivator appears hardly able to walk alone in the new path marked out for 
him, 1 cannot help thinking, that by Government watching and aiding his steps 
until he shall be fairly set going, the condition of this class will be greatly 
improved ; and until they are,, in a measure, independent, they will be unable to 
improve their land, or to till it in a more eHectual manner than is the case at 
present. All admonition is lost on them, so long as their hands are tied by 
their difficulties ; but when these are removed, then the great increase of 
cultivation will ani])ly repay Government for the reduction of assessment. 

6. The complete state of ignorance in which the agricultural population of 
my district is plunged, as regards education, by rendering them liable to be 
plunSered largely by the Bunnia, is a drawback to their welfare ; and it will be 
a work of time to obviate tliis, as the sons of very few Zemindars know how 
to read and write, and the parents ai’e unwilling to withdraw them from labour 
in the fields, to acquire knowledge tliat would save them five times the amount 
expended in paying a substitute. 

6. As at present it would be hardly worth while to erect houses at any save 
two or threes, the large villages in my district, I intend distributing the Sindee 
books now in use among such village teachers as I may find ; and would 
respectfully suggest, that a promise of i-ewards be held out to those who shall bd ^ ^ 
found, on your visiting the districts, to hay^ shown themselves most active in 
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teaching the vernacular — ^this being, I think, the most desiirable description of 
knowledge to be generally diffused as a beginning. 

7. I have endeavoured to obtain a statement of the expense attendant bn 
the cultivation of a beega of land, from the period of preparing the land for the 
reception of the seed, down to the winnowing of tlie grain after the harvest ; 
as also of the return to be expected from a beega of land, supposing the crop to 
have turned out well. I fear that the present return is but an approximation 
to the truth ; but in the absence of any sure grounds to calculate upon, it will, 
perhaps, serve as a guide. The rates of assessment I consider as likely to give 
the Cultivator a fair return I have also noted, in a second statement. The 
value of the produce of a beega of land, as shown in the first statement, is 
calculated from rather high rates, as shown in the accompanying price current. 
The prices of grain here quoted could hardly remain so high for any length of 
time. 

8. The classing of the soil in each deh is being carried out agreeably with 
the instructions on that head contained in your endorsement No. of lHf)4, 
dated 1st June. I am ascertaining the extent of eaeli deli, and the nature of 
the land therein, as I go on. When I shall have complet(‘d this, 1 will inroriii 
you of the result; also furnishing the names of such Ziimindars as are willing 
to take leases of the land about their villages or d(*hs. Tlie Kurdurs have 
received orders to record the ar(!a of land in their Tulookas sub-divided into 
debs, with the quantity of land of each class therein eontaiiied. 

9. In classing the khureef land, I would propose taking into consideration 
the quality of the soil, and the facilities of irrigating it ; hut with rc‘gard to the 
rubbee land, as the uneortuinty of the course which the inundation may take, 
will render a classification e(]ually variable, I would propose that all rubbee 
land be classed in the first instance at the intrinsic value, of the soil, and every 
year this be modified according to circumstances; it retaining its original valu- 
ation if fairly covered aitd saturated with water, and if only j)artiully sp, a 
corresponding diminution in its value to be made. W'cll land is fteldum other- ^ 
wise than first class, a Zemindar being naturally unwilling to lay out a laige 
sum of money in sinking a well (yn aiiy’but gofxl land. 

10. Perhaps, in the classification of the khureef land, it would be as well 
to consider the varieties in the soil only, as the varying capabilities of the 
bullocks in different parts of the Talooka would be met by the different azSount 

. of land fixed as bilmooktee on each chirka and hoorla ; with this exception, 
that the cultivators at the mouth of a canal arc on an equality with those at 
the tail only so far as concerns the irrigation by wheel ; but with the moke there 
is a great difference — a fall of an inch or two affects the moke at the mouths, 
whilst, at the tails of canals, so long as the water runs, the moke is available. 

^ Therefore, I would propose that land at the tails of canals be classed higher ’ 
ihftri land of a corresponding quality at the mouths. 

think it wilLnotbe feasible to have the lands in each deh throughout 
^ district classed separately after this fashion before the ensuing peshrus; but 
so* 
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should you think it advisable for any such arrangements to be carried out, 
their completion would not be delayed further than June next. 

12. By conferring sunnudson the most intelligent Zemindars, giving them 
power to try cases of abus(i, or of slight assault, and of apprehending persons 
suspected of any crime, a great check on all bad characters would be obtained ; 
and besides, great trouble and inconvenience to witnesses would be removed. 
Zemindar Sultan Alee Shah of Sukkur, Wuhid Bnx of Jaghun, and Allahindo 
Dhnll of Amrotc, arc nu'n of g(*nerally rccogni7ed integrity, and are, I think, 
qualified to exercise such [xjwers as a beginning : should Put tadars be included, 
the Piittadar of (iijihec Yas(*<‘n, Abdoolla Khan Barukzayc, is a man of cOnsK 
durable jiosscssions, and standing; but as j on are jierf'ectly well acquainted 
with all th(‘ jiniicipal Z(iinindars, it is superfluous for rnc to mention any in 
particular. 

13. The granting niwards, and holding out indueement to the Zemindars, 
with a view to stimulating tluun to increase and improve tlieir cultivation, is a 
measure that would prove most clHciciit in obtaining the desired end. Any 
lixed rule could not I)(‘ easily laid down ; but any ea‘^e deemed worthy of your 
notice could lie reported by the Deputy Collector. Small jiiizcs might be 
givciii for tlie hugest amount of cultivation of indigo and linsticd in each 
Talooka, whilst one or more larger prizes might be eoiiqieted for by the whole 
district, for the cneouragimient of growers of An'eiiean cotton. As the cultiva- 
tion of this plant has been liitluHlo atteiuhxl with unfavourable and discourag- 
ing results, a small ir<M» giant of laud might be oflered for eoinpetition, to be 
awarded lo llu' individual who could protluee the largest quantity of cotton, 
and the best cleaned of his own growing. 


I have, t^e. 


(Signed) I{. 1{. Wallaci:, Lieutenant, 

Bejinty Collector. 


DepnUj Collector a Cotcltcrrjf, 
Can}}) Gurhec Yaseetty Wth Nor ember 


(True copy) 

(Signed) T. li. Stui art, Major, 

Collector, Upjier Sind. 



SuOmeat of Cost of Cultivating one Beega teith various Crops, and for the different Fvsk,in Shiiarpo^ 

and Sukkur District. 
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(Sijfued) II. R. Wallace, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 
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Table of Prices oh which the Return to the CulHcation of One Beega tf Land 
sown with these (trains, ^c. is calculated, from Two Years’ Average, i. e. 
• 1852-53 and 1853-54. 


Crops. 

ShikariH)or. 

Abdoo. 

Nowshora. 

Sukknr. 



Rs. 

a. 


Its 

a. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs.^a, p. 

Cotton, cleaned . 

. per maund 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 5 0 

10 10 

0 

Wheat, 1st sort. . 


1 

7 

6 

1 

5 

c 

1 4 10| 

1 6 

6 

Ditto, 2nd sort 

• • »• 

1 

5 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 4 0 

1 4 

0 

JoTvarce, Ist sort 


1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 I.'i 7 

1 1 

9i 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 


0 

U 

0 

0 

i.'i 

0 

0 13 9 

1 0 

0 

Bajrce, 1st sort , 

• • 99 

1 

0 

6 

0 

IT) 

0 

0 6 0 

1 9 

0 

Ditto, 2n(l sort . 

• • 99 

None 


0 

14 

0 

None. 

None. 

Jhow, 1st sort .. 

• • 99 

0 


a 

1 

0 

G 

0 6 0 

0 12 

8J 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

• 99 

i) 

1 1 

(> 

0 

!.■> 

0 

None. 

None. 

Shaloe, Ist sort , 


1 

7 

() 

0 

8 

0 

None. 

1 9 

0 

Ditto, 2ii(l sort . 

99 

1 

i 

0 

0 

7 

G 

None. 

1 .3 

0 

Rice, 1st sort . . 


:i 

0 

0 

2 

d 

0 

‘J I 0 

2 1 1 

0 

Ditto, 2iid sort 


o 

H 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 11 6 

2 8 

0 

llicc, red, Ist soil 

• • »» 

o 

2 

h 

2 

f) 

0 

None. 

2 1 

0 

Ditto, 2 ik 1 sort . 

yt 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

None. 

2 0 

0 

Gram, 1st sort 

99 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 1 3 0 

1 !) 

n 

Ditto, 2nd sott . 

• • 99 

1 

7 

0 

1 

r> 

0 

None, 

1 .3 

0 

Janibha, 1st soil 

99 

1 

0 

(i 

1 

7 

0 

1 J 0 

1 6 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort 

99 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 0 0 

None. 


jMuttiir, Jstsort 

• • «, 

0 

U 

() 

0 

11 

0 

None. 

0 8 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort 

ft 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

None. 

None. 


Moong, 1 st sort . 

• • 1* 

1 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

None. 

1 11 

6 

Ditto, 2iul sort . 

99 

1 

7 

0 

I 

2 

0 

None. 

1 9 

6 

Indigo, 1 st sort . 
Ditto, 2nd sort . 

• • 99 

<;:> 

0 

0 


s 

0 

None, 

.30 0 

0 

• • >» 

00 

0 

0 

4(i 

0 

0 

None. 

2.3 0 

0 

Sugar-cane, 1st sort 

99 

3 

12 

0 

3 

2 

G 

3 6 7 

2 0 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

:i 

8 

b 

3 

2 

0 

3 3 6 

1 13 

0 

Till, 1st sort 

• 

• • »» 

2 

1 

0 

None. 


1 2 0 

1 4 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . 

It 

2 

0 

0 

None. 


1 0 0 

1 2 

0 


(Si{>nc(l) 11. 11. Wallace, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) T. R. Steijart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind.^ 
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No. 417 OP 1854. 


Revenue Department. 


From lieutenant Rt.CLAiR Ford, Deputy Collector pf Larkhana, 
To Major T. 11, Steuaiit, Collector in Upper Sind. 


Sir, 


Dated dth December 18/34. 


With reference to your endorsement No. />2r) of 1 8/34, in Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated 1st .June I8.G4, forwiirdine: correspondence on the .subject of land 
assessment, I have the honour to rejiort that 1 at f>ncc c(nnmeiiced making the 
necessary inquiries. 

2. After a careful perusal of the Commissioner's letter, and your Report, 
No. 33 of 18/34, I framed a set of Statements, that would embody the pith oi 
what ajipearedto me the wishes of yourself and the (Commissioner in Sind, and 
having had the same carefully translated, forwarded them, with instructions, to 
iny Native officials, directing tliem to prepare similar ones as quickly, consist- 
ent with accuracy, as circumstam*es would admit. 

3. I hav(». since, and am still j)rosecutingsuch inquiries as seem to me to bear 
most prominently on the jioinls spoken of by the Commissioner ; and it was my 
intention, after having proved the correctness or otherwise of several dehs in 
each Talooka, according to the Statements, to have transmitted to you copies 
in English of a Tuppadaree in each Talooka, and the rest in Persian; but as 
it has occurred to me, that not having rej)lied to your endorsement may be 
taken as a sign that I have been inattentive to your orders, I now beg to 
forward blank copies of the Statements alluded to in paragraph 2, which I 
tinist shortly to have compiled, and to offer a few remarks on the important 
subject to which they purpo.se to relate. 

4. It may appear that the Statements arc somewhat lengthy; but I found 
it was necessary to make them so, to compress under one view the whole of the 

' matter required by the Commissioner in Sind, more particularly as set forth 
in paragi-aph 14 of the Commissioner’s letter. 

6. Once completed, they must prove the immense information they will 
afford, ^ide one in framing village leases, and tend greatly to facilitate the 
assessing of lands. 

6. I have been particular, during constant intercourse with Zemindars and 
others, to impress on their minds the inipoiiance of arriving at some near 
knowledge of the area of dehs, &c. and I trust columns* 10 to 14 of Statemeirt 
No. 1 will give a fair approximate. , I 
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7. The Talookas have been divided properly into dehs, whose boundaries 
are well known, and defined, and which will be entered in columns 6 to 9 of 
Statement No. 1. 

• 8. In compliance with your orders regarding plotting out village lands, and 
then entering them in a field-book, to prevent tlie necessity of a constant yearly 
remeasuring, and to facilitate the granting of remission on unproductive crops, 
)[ have, since the commencement of the year, been over several village lands, 
in company with the Zemindars, &c. ; and from what I can glean, tlw^y would 
be glad to have some measurement of the sort under reference made, to relicwc; 
them of the trouble attendant on repeated measuring ; and they seemed to think 
a deh or two might first be marked out as a sort of pattern. 

9. To carry out the plan, I have the last few days called three or four 
Tuppadars before me, and after making them sketch out on {)apcr one of the 
dehs in their charge, and explaining the nature of the recpiircd survey, sent 
them away to measure the lands, set up field sub-divisions, 4cc., and then again* 
draw the same on paper. 

10. I trust shortly you will personally inspect a deh thus mapped out. 

11. We shall, I think, have no dilliciilty in carrying out these plans in our 
rice-growing dehs, though in others it may at first bediflicult: however, a few 
trials will soon test the matter. 

12. It has been exj)laincd that settlements ani to he nuulc foi* three seasons, 
peshrus, khureef, and rubbee, conseejuent on one water. 

13. I should wish to have given an opinion, as desired, regarding rates that 
ought in future to be levi(‘d ; but there ar(i so many things to be considered 
when determining them accf»rding to the classification of tlie soil, that I 
hesitate to do so till I have collected such full inf(>rinatif)n as would give me 
some foundation on which to rest the said opinion ; iliough I think the rates 
ordered for last khurecd' with your circular letter No. 475 of 1854, dated 
13tli May 1854, very fair. 

14. I am inclined to believe that the lands of some dehs in tlie K umber 


and Nusseerabad Talookas ai(‘, perhaps, by the same too hglitly assessed, and 
I trust shortly to have the statements for the dehs alluded to ready. 

15. The granting of “ Maniool.” as set forth in your Notificatum, will, I 
am sure, be attended with many beneficial results ; and the distribution of 

Loongccs’* for new canals dug, or for any extensive clearing of old channels, 
should, I think, be annually made. 4 

16. Regarding remission, I am inclined to think, that till wc have some 
rough survey of the dehs, the same will be attended with difficulties; still 
I am of opinion it should be granted in the event of half or more of a crop 
being destroyed, as ordered for the past khureef— paragraph 8 of your 

Notification. ' 

17. Respecting granting limited judicial powers to Zemindars, I would 

being tried for a time. The Zemindar thus empowered might try 
^ of petty theft to the amount of one rupee within his zemindaree, as 
* . 21 *- 
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also minor cases of assault and abuse. He should be able to fine up to 
8 Jinnas, with power to sentence to four days’ imprisonment in default. He 
should be burdened with no forms and returns of any sort : but on the parties 
concerned being callc<l beforei him, he should then and there dispose of the • 
case, by hearing what each person has to say ; and if he considered the charge 
proven, and awarded a fine which was at once paid, he should merely forward 
the same to the nearest Tu])padar or Kardar, with a Poorsah,” simply stating 
from whom and why he had hivied it, letting the offender, witnesses, &c. go to 
their homes. If he deemed the person charged innocent, he should discharge 
all, sending a inempra'.dmn, showing tlie offender’s name, and charge, to the 
nearest Tu|)pndar or Kjiidai*. In the event of the fine not being at once paid, 
h(; should forwanf tli(‘ ofieiKhu* b) the neai’est Kardar, for imprisonment in his 
lock-up, with a poorsah, stating the punishment aw^arded. The Zemindars 
should havci la* j^owers of confining any one at their own Utak” or village, 

•for liowevcr short a pci’iod. 

18. 1 lliink some siieh powtus, given to the more intelligent and educated 
Zemindars, would answer, and prevent a number of persons (as must now often 
hapjjen) being called away from their daily occupations, to give evidence or 
proscK'utc, at a distance from th(‘ir homes, in many trivial cases that might 
have been easily settled by their A^iiddarah. 

19. If yoM a])provc, I might send a list of such Zemindars as I deem fit 
for the exercise of such powws. 

20. 1 1 is very desirable to induce the Zemindars, &c. to extend their culti- 
vation, and liring under culture waste lauds ; 'diul as the same is always attended 
with more or less outlay of capital in the first instance, I would suggest, that 
in the evt'iit of any one agreeing to cultivate such lands, without deserting old 
ones, Puttahs” lading given, granting the same at low rates for the first two 
or three years. Of couise we can lay down no general rule, as in every 
individual case circumstances would vary, some w aste lands being covered with 
dense jungle, others being tolerably clear, — some being easily irrigated, others * 
just the eoiitrary ; but it has occurred to me, that perhaps sufficient encourage- 
ment is not given to extend cultivation on lands which liave long lain waste, 

or whicli, jierhaps, never have been brought under tlic plough. Some instances 
might occur wdien a year or two free-rent might be given ; but an assurance 
of the sort held out to the cultivators would be well, and aid in extending 
♦cuttivation. 

21. It should of course be a shtc (jua tlial all should be made to pay 
Nakashta,” if they were found relinquisliing old lands. 

22. To aid in the above. Government might always be ready to grant 
^^Tuccavee” on good security, and fixed instalments for repayment. 

23. The inore I sec how the agricultural system works in this province, the 
more I feel sure tliat tlie lower classes wdll not be materially benefitted, till 
they become aware that advances in money ai’e to be had for cultivation 
or its aids. 
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24. These advances, given on good security, would be readily recovered ; 
and they might be repaid in one, two, or more seasons, according to Uie 
amount advanced, means of the receiver, or magnitude of the work, &c. 

• 26. We must for a time at least step in and take the place of the “ Sind 
Extortioner,” or Hindoo money-lender; and till we do so, we shall not much 
improve the individual condition of the poor ryot. 

26. The more liberal become our views on these matters, the more enlight- 
ened will the population become ; and they will by little and little be led to 
see that in our revenue and other arrangements we seek, not to aggrandise 
ourselves, but to pave the way to their own advancement. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) St.Claiii Ford, Lieutenant, 

Doj)uty Collector, l^arklmna. 

Deputy Collector's Office^ Camp Ruttadheray dth December 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. (Jill ns, 

Assistant Commissioni'i . 
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[Nu. 11 ] 


No. 3 or 1865. 


Revenue Depahtment. 


From the Commishioneh in Sind, 
To the CoLLECTOu of Siiikaiipoor. 


Sin, 


Dated January 1855. 


In acknowlcdginf; the receipt of your letter as per margin, I have the honour 

to inform you, that the Reports received therewith 

No. of T)m‘m- ar(‘ highly creditable to lieutenants Ford and 

Imt IHM, forwiirdiiig Uc- Wallace, and will be forwarded, together witli your 
ports (tom l.unitcimiits . . ^ ^ 

Vortliiml Walliwo, .rpiitl- jirevjoiis coiinnunications, to Government, with a 

iiig tlic* new s<*t- retniest that they may be printed among the Revenue 

llciiieiits in tlicir rcMMTtivo , 

Districts. »S('leetJons of (jovernment 


2. My best thanks are due to you for the atten- 
tion you liave devoted to this all-impriitant subject, from which I anticipate 
cxcellenf results in tlie reformation of the revenue system of your charge. 

3. I have drawn up a Memorandum, which you will receive in a few days, 
relative to (he general quc'stion of revenue settlements; and 1 will therefore 
del'cT moie detailed remarks on the points which will be therein noticed at 
length. 


4. With reference to lieutenant Ford’s proposition for temporary remis- 
sions of revi-nue, as an inducement to bring w^aste lands into cultivation, I 
would observe, that though there are often cases in which such a course may 
be advisalile, and even necessary, yet, as a general rule, and in the present 
instance, I entiiely concur in ytmr remarks in jiaragniph 5 of your letter under 
reply, and ajiprove of the course which you tlu'rein report having adopted. 

5. The (piestion of granting limited judicial powers to the principal Zemin* 
dars wall be disposed of in the Judicial Department. In the mean time, 
Lieutenant h^ord may be asked to send in a list of Zemindars to whom he 
would proposc^to grant tlie powders. (Vide his 18th paragraph.) 


I have, &c. 

• (Signed) H. B. E. Feere, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner's Office , Camp \st January 1855. 


(True copy) 

J . Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 12.] 

REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN SIND. 

« 

1. The conditions affecting the settlement of a Govcniment revenue, to he 
derived from the produce of the land, differ so much in Sind from tliosc of 
most other parts of India, that no system as yet adopted in the latter would 
have any chance of success, unless considerably modified before its intro- 
duction into Sind. 

2. The absence of rain, and the consequent dependence of cultivation on 
artificial irrigation, are the most obvious ; but there are other difii'nuiees in tlie 
constitution of villages, the division and tenure of j)roperty, and customs of the 
people, which must all be taken into account in deciding u[)on what so 
intensely affects tlie welfare, and even existence, of an agricultural })opulatiou. 

3. I will first endeavour to give a sliort sketcli of the condition of Sind, 
with regard to supply of water, soil, land, tenure, village (‘ommiinities, &c. 

4. Sind is, projuuly speaking, the name of the liver, from the junction of 
the Attock (Upper Indus) with the Suth‘| to the s(*a, and of that part of the 
valley watered by the river ; and this is the only part of the province of much 
value, the rest consisting (diiefly of sandy desert, and stony tracts, dependent 
for irrigation on the uncertain sujqilies of water afforded by th<^ hill streams. 

6. In the absence of a survey, we can hardly form a guess how much land 
is capable of being irrigated from the Indus. Opposite liUrkhana, the breadth 
of the bed so watered to the west must be about 40 miles ; while in the same 
direction below Sehwan it is not more than four or five, till we rc*ach the Delta, 
where it again expands. I have less knowledge still of the breadth of the bed 
on the left bank. In the northern districts it is very narrow, but lower down 
the large bnmehes of the Indus extend it greatly. 

6. The possibility of bringing water to any place in »^ind depends upon the 
double, or rather treble slope of the surface — one parallel with, aiul the other 
two perpendicular to, the course of the river, which runs on its raised course 
nearly through the middle of the valley. 

7. It results from this, that there is an available slope to carry water in- 
land on either side, and that the slope can be increased by tsiking the supply 
from a situation higher up the river than the land to be watered. (Note I.) 

8. There is, however, on either side, land too high to be reached (at least 
profitably), and this is the land already alluded to as dependent oip the pre- 
carious floods from hill streams. * A Section taken in a westerly direction from 
about Selah Naree, in the Mehur districts, would give an instructive example 
of the land in its different relations to irrigation. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

9;^ 'To make this more intelligible, perhaps the accompanying diagram 
(Diagram No. 2) will be useful. 
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10. In Dia^am No. 1, A shows the river in the cold season. From A to 
II is under water in the hot weather, but cultivated in the cold weatlier, when 
the river shrinks to its low level — this is the kutcha land. From B to C is land 
not naturally floodcicl by tin; liver even at its greatest height, but which can bn 
watered with Persian wheels. From C to D is a hollow filled with water in 
the hot weather, bjit which is cultivated as tht; bed dries up in the cold. From 
I), the ground rises to Fi, tlie bimk the Koodun eanal. This portion is 
cultivated in the liot weather by mean'> of Persian wheels, and aflbrds dry 
ground for the eultivalors’ houses. From E to F th(‘ ground again falls, and 
between 1' and (1 there is another hollow. At (1 theie i*^ the Nari*a canal, and 
beyond it anotluT slop<‘ and hollow, the (io*/a duud ; but w est of this the land 
is higher than th(‘ water of the liver, and it slopes gradually ujiw'ards to the 
lulls at K. As tlie I)(‘d of the river and the alluvial tract formed from its 
S('(limcnt rises with caeh annual deposit, the laud ea|)aljlc; of irrigation must 
go oil iiiereasing, and annually eneroaeh outlie slopes leading to the hills. 

11. TJiere* are h'vv places where the slopes arc se) regular as in the one I 
liave take'll as an evaiuple, or in wliieh all these conditions are present; but 
some e)f them will be foimel in every village', and an assessment, to be success- 
ful, must adapt its^fto all. 

P2. Were’ tlie ceiiirse and rise eif wateu* of the Indus fixed and constant, the 
<|uaulity and e|mility <»f the eultivation ought to vaiy little from year to year. 
But se) far from this being the case, the channel is one year miles from wdicre 
it was the eiiie hedore, and both the height to which it rises, and the time at 
which the lise takes place*, arc constantly varying. 

III. Im'oiii the varying le'vcls e>f tlie laud of different vilRigcs, and the 
varying course' and rise* of the rivc'r, it follows not mere'ly that each village has 
nie)ie' eir le'.ss anel better e)r worse eultivation each year, but that in some years 
ii village altogether lies waste, from want of or excess of water, as the case 
may be; and that the cultivation, in fact, shifts from one jilace to ane)ther. 
Im)!* instance*, in a ve'iy low season, the water woulel not moisten tlie w'holc of 
Ihe kutcha lauds to B in Diagram No. 1, or the hol]e)w bctwTcu C and D. 
A certain meulerate inundation would do this, and dry up in time to allow the 
whole bed of the hollows to be sown with cold weather crops; while an exces- 
sive rise Qf the river would so Heiod the hollows that they might remain under 
water all the year round ; but the higher j»ort ions, especially that between J and 
K, would benefit in jiroportion, — the cultivation would shift to the high 
grounds; the. low lands would lie w'astc. 

14. This is not a hyjiothetical case of what might happen: 1 have seen it 
all take place in the situation of the Section given. 

IT). The lamls deponclent on the hill streams are sometimes called rain- 
lands, because the streams have water in them only after min falls in the hills, 
which happens oftener than in the plains. The land is irrigated by throwing 
up high bunds round the fields, and diverting the water of the hill streams into 
them. The cultivation is even more uncertain tlian that watered by the Indus. 
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¥ 

'Sometimes scarcely any rain falls during tlie year, and at others the water 
comes down witli such force that it washes bunds and cultivation all away. 

16. Land, or rather cultivation, has received several names, distinctive of 

tlie mode in wliich it is irrigated : the principal are — « 

Chmlm , — When the water is raised from a canal, well, &c. by artificivil 
means. 

Moke, — When the w'atcrcoursc is above the level of the soil, and the water 
runs mi the suifacc, but under cmitnd. 

Bossce and St/Jnbee, — When the land is so saturatinl with moisture, that it 
rerjuires lU) further w^atcring from seed-time to harvest, 

Paneeatec. — Sylabce, or land well moistened, but what can b(‘ iirigate<l 
fiom a wheel as well. 

Suckty or Simm. — Land of a porous nature, whicli sucks up snilicient mois- 
ture from an adjoining river or lake. 

Jivtid liarame, — The rain-lands <l(»scril)e<l in the pn*(*(‘(lini; pariigrapli. 

17. The soil of Sind varies from a strong clay <o the liulHesf sand, and is 

^ ^ all more or less impregnaf(‘(l w ith salt. Large tracts 

have so inueh salt as to be (juilc^ barn.^n. Some of^ 
these bear marks of having b(3en once culfivat<*(l, and ar(» suit! to luivc* become 
salt when tlu* sn|)ply of water faded; and llie general opinicni is, lliaf all land, 
if not watered, liecoines salt, anti that the most salini* can be made* swcc't by 
ubuiulaiit irrigation. (Note 11.) 

IS. Tlu‘ following arc tbe piineijial varieties, and their names in the 
Seluvan distiict ; and though the local nanu^s may diller, the soils will b(‘ ft)uml 


to eoi respond throughout Sind : — 

A, Chvheo and Kurrnra , — These are both stilf elajs; the first is on low 
inundated lands, and yields gram; the other is in the bed of hollows, 
in which ric(* is grown. 

13, Waree or Varec , — This is the sand thrown up by iluj river, or drifted by 
the wind, and, when pure, can yield no erop. 

C, Gussur , — This is a rieh loam, formed by the admixture, in the most favour- 
able ))ropnrtions, of ( diekee and Vuiee. 

I), V(/m/isa . — This is a loam, in which the sand preilominatcs. 

E, Nor . — A still more sandy soil than the above. 

F, Knllfir . — This is land so salt us to be, baiic*ii ; tlie soil may be cither of 

the above vari(*ties. 

19. The produce, and even the croji which shall be grown, is determined, 

p ^ • uot by tlie soil only, but by this, and the manner and 

^ time at which it can bo watered. For instance, 

gussur is the best land for wdicat; but if it is only watered by a canal 
during the inundation, it must be cultivated with j’owaree, or some other 
khureef crop, • 

20. The artlount of produce varies so much with the soil, and supply of 
ivater, that it is difficult to draw an average. Of the khureef crops, a kurwar 
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(about 18 maunds of 80 lbs.) k somethnes obtained in Upper Sind from a beega 
(sibovc half an acre, or, more exactly, 2,500 square yards), but a quarter of this 
is considered tlie average. Wheat is said sometimes to yield as much as a 
kupwar, which would la; ecpial to about seven quarters an acre — a heavy crop 
in England. Two-thirds, however, is considered an excellent crop in Sind, 
and large tracts may be seen every cold season which cannot yield more than 
a cassa or two. 

21. The market vnhie of the common kinds of produce is very fluetuatiiig, 
an<l there is a great wiinl of an outlet for them, exeejit in the immediate 
neigh hourliof)d of larg(‘ towns, where th(‘ tuune eonsiiiiiption is great. The 
j)rie(; currents show a great and constiint lehitive diHerence in the different 
villages, ac^*ording lo the facilities for disposing of produce. 

22. Allowing foi flic rn(h‘ agriculture, the n(‘glcct of rotation of crops, and of 
manure, the sf)il in Sind must he coii’-idcrcd veiy productive; but owing to the 
inferiority of tin* crops grown, tlieir money value is very low. 

28. 'J'h(‘ n)od(‘ of liuKLienure in Sind is very siin|)le, well adaj)ted to the 

e* *reise oUindividual enterprise, 'and the investment 
Land Trnuru. .. i • • x i • i • i i 

ot eapitiil in improvement ; and it is vtny desirable 

that the revenue sysferri should conform to it. It is, in fact, nearly the same 

us tenun* <if land in biiigland, with the exception that the land is all subject to 

the payment of “ Khiraj,” or tax to (lovernment. 

24. Th(‘ first and universal land-tax was in all probability a share of the 
liroduee, and cvcmi wIkmi this was eoiiimuteil for a fixed amount, it could only 
be paid from land that was euitivMted. As payment of the tax, then, was a 
condition of holding land, so must cultivation have been, and wasteland would 
become fhe property of ( loviMimient, wlmse daiins on it were not satisfied. 

25. This is precisely the condition of land in »Sind. Cultivatt'd land is the 
property of |)rivate individuals, to whom, in many instances, it has been 
banded down by their ancestors for counlless giuierations. It is theirs to 
(‘iiltivate, to sell, or to mortgage, or bequeath to their children, and subject only 
to the paynuMit of the tax. 

2(). It lias been obje^’ted, that the amount of tax being at the discretion of 
the (ioveriunent, reduces the landowner to the state of a tenant, and consti- 
tutes the (Tovernment landlord ; but e\(*(‘pt in so far as Government is 
absolute, the tax could not be legally raised above what was legal under the 
pnwious rulers ; and so far from this being done, tlie tendency is all the other 
way, and a permanent settlement w'ould remove this objection fi)r ever. 

27. The question of landowmership has been complicated, by confusing 
Jaghcerdnrs with landowners. Because the former paid no land-tax, it was 
thought thej^sembled the landed proprietor of England ; but the reason they 
paid no tax ws because they had no land. 

28. A Jagheerdar is merely one who holds an assignment ofr the Government 
revenue of certain lands, and under Mussulman law the reveilfte could only be 
so assigned for state or for religious purposes. Supposing the grantee was a 
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lando>^7icr: the grant might be made in his own land, wlicn he must be 
considered paying as landowner, and receiving as Jughcerdar. Other 
Jagheerdars receive from tlic landowners tlie taxes the latter would otherwise 
have paid to Government; and when the jagheer is resumed, on lapses, 
Gk>vemment collects from the landow^ncr, not from him who w'lis Jiiglieerdar. 

• 29. The landowner in Sind is called the Zemindar. The Zemindars are 
almost all Mussulmans ; but Hindoo capitalists oec^nsionally become jaindiasers, 
and still often hold land in mortgage. 

30. Cultivated land, with facilities for irrigation, has a money value Mivy- 
ing with the advantages of soil, locality, &c., and still more with the e\te;)t to 
which private rights of jnojKjrty in land have been respected. It bears the 
highest value in lJ])per Sind, and the lowest, j)erhaps, in the Ilydt'iabad dis- 
tricts. l{s. 2 a beega is a common selling j>rice in l'|)])er Sind, but in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, from Us. S to Us. 12, or ( vc'n moi-e. 

31. Land is very fiV(|uenily mortgaged, and the usual terms are that the 
land shall remain in possession of the mortgagee ^wlio enjoys the use of it. in 
lieu pf interest) tilllthe m<»ney be repaid. | It is also understood, that tin* value 
of any permanent impnnemeiit shall ho paid tor by the inortgairer at the time ,, 
of redemj)tion. Veiy ran ly a tune is speciiied tor li)reclosure, ii' the land is • 
not redeemed. 

' 32. There is no trace of anything like tight of eultivallon by the cultivators, 
or any right exei‘j»t that of the Zemindai. 

33. The custom with n aard to r(*hiimptioii and grant of waste lands cones- 
]>onded jinjtty ncaily iiiuliu* the lute Mcers with what is described by 
Mr. Uaillie* as tlm Mushulman law on the Mibieet, c'Veept that the int(*rest of 
the Mcers, or of the local ollieers, was more looked to Ilian the legal definition 
of what was wast^‘ land. 


34. liy IftWy waste luiul was that which had never been cultivated, or of 
wdiich the owuiers w(M*e unknown. The atsfomwMh, to resume any land which 
had been allowed to he fallow longfjr than the local licvenne Oflicer ihouuht' 
right, as well as what was waste; and undei this pretence tlu* officials often 
possessed themselves of, or gave to their friends, tlu* best lands of a village. 

35. Under the ikitish Government, the practice has beem to call upon the 
reputed owners of land that appeared to he neglected, either to give a written 
bond that they would cultivate, or one foregoing all claims to it. In the latter 
case, the land is given to anybody who will tmdeilake to cultivate it. 

■ 36. Although, under the Meers, a title-deed was usually given with the 
land to the person undertaking to cultivate, the transaction not being strictly 
according to Mussulman law, the Kazees in Sind would award tUe land, if 
sued for, to the original owners or their heirs, while a Mussulman Punchayet 
of Zemindars would decide in favour of him who last cleared it.' This causes 
^^onstant disp||||^s about land. 


The Land Tax of India. By W. B. £• BaiUie. Smith & Elder, 1853. 
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37. The size of estates in Sind varies fpom five beegas to many thousand; 
the property of a Zemindar may be in one village^ or he may have estates iu 
different and distant localities. A whole village rarely belongs to one man^ 
or to one family. 

38. There are some kinds of land not cultivated, but yielding useful products, 
the proprietorship of which is not so well defined. Such are “ Soonarees,’** 
salt places set asid<i for the manufacture, of earth salt, the land forming the 
beds of dunds or lakes, the lotus roots in which belong to the fishermen, who 
have a propri(itary right to fisheries similar to the zemindarce of land, the 
building land ahciut villsige .'>ites, &e. 

39. The right to the beds of <lunds is the only one I have seen lead to 
much disput(i; but it would be tlui jmivjiice of a Setllement Oflieer to ascer- 
tain and define all their rights, for they aie all intimately connected with the 
cultivation. 

40. Under the Talpoors, the riglit of propiietorshij) in canals w'as not well 
defined. Ownershij) involved the duly of elciiranee. (lovernnumt canals w^ere 
cleared at the expense of f^overnnuait. TJiis luiturally led to a wish on the 
part of the Zemin<iars to disclaim tl'ie ownership of* all but the small canals; 
but as bi'tweeii Zemindar and Ziunindar the right of ownership of a canal (not 
Government) was strictly adlierod to, no one could make a cut from a private 
canal without leave from tlu' owner. 

41. It seems to have b(‘(m the custom to give any Zemindar, whose lands 
wen^ at a dislaneo from tlu^ main feeder, a right to cut a canal tlirough the 
liuid of othei Zemindars, witlioiit giving any compensation — a practice Hvhieh 
has l('d to the cutting of that immeuse number of small canals w ith which the 
country is now intersected. 

4‘2. Under the British Government, in some places canals above a yard 
wdde have been decided to be Goveininent, and below private; while mothers 
this lias been decided according to “ancient custom,*' and encouragement 
given to the Zjjmindnrs to enlarge their canals, and to dig “ Baj-w'ahs” (canals 
belonging to bodies of Zemindars) for several villages at once, in place of the 
smaller watercourses of separate estates. 

43. Tliere is no other liuk or right of any kind in tlie land except that of 
the proprietor, with whom it is optional to make what arrangements he pleases 
for its cultivation. 

44. Land, whether belonging to II indoo or Mussulman, is usually cultivated 

in one of two ways. In one, tlie Zemindar finds the bullocks, seed, and all 
expenses except hand-labout : the cultivator performs the labour, receiving in 
return a gliaie of tlie produce. This is what in Sind is* meant by the Zemin- 
dar's “ Khood Ka^ht.*' In the otlu'T, tlie laud is let for the season to the 
cultivator, wd^ finds bullocks, seed, &c. as well as labour, merely paying rent 
to tlie landowner. This is cultivated by Moojarat.” r 

45. These arrangements, however, arc not always strictly^ |||||iered to and 
fortunately the Si|idces are not wedded to any antiquated funinila,!but piftke 
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sQch arrangements as happen to be most suitable to the means of the landlord 
and tenant 

46. There are certain payments, which it is customary to make out of the 
produce before it is divided between the landlord and the tenant. These are 
wages to the artificers, the village watchmen, potters, barber, &c., and presents 
to the Moolla, charitable gifts, &c. These are nothing more than voluntary 
arrangements — iTcneficial, indeed, in a rude state of sf>ciety, but which it is 
anything but desirable to define and render permanent by settlement under 
authority. 

47, Many of the other exposes of cultivation are occasionally provided for 
in this way out of the coinmo]j|pi*oduce; but these, also, arc matters of special 
agreement, and the terms may differ with the Zemindars in the same village. 

' 48. Land is sometimes, but I'arcly, cultivatt^d by hired labour : the labourer 
receives fixed wages, and tlie Zemindar takes all the protlnce. 

49. Each Zemindar is perfectly independent of the others; one is in no 
way responsible for another on acctmnt of any (lovemment due. 'fhiM'e are 
no village communities that can be frc*ated with iis one body, without they 
choose to enter into a vohintarv partmuship. 

50. Families often continue iiuitc'd, and tlunr eomnum projanty is managed 
by and in the name of<»ne; but on the death of a projaietor, the iudiviclnal 
heirs may, mid frecjneutly do, < Iaim their separate shares, (lencrally speaking, 
the large estates would be fouiul, on iiupiiry, to bi^ the jirojierty of many 
individuals, male and female, though nominally held by one member of the 
family. 

51. The hamlets in wliieli the Zemindars and cultivators reside may 
contain one Zemindar and his family, (h^pendents, &c., or many ; but in the 
latter case, the hamlet is more or less distini’tly <livided into rpiarters, belonging 
to each Zemindar, and the largest proprietor is cdnsid(;red the headman of the 
village. The bazar forms the Hindoo quarter, Und is common to all. 

62. The hamlet is called a OoteV’ ^nd is usually situated^ the lands of 
the village cultivated by the inhabitants. But in some villages, owing to the 
inundation, a permanent residence is irnjiracticable, and the Zemindars and 
cultivators of several villages Uve in one place, which becomes a town; and in 
Sind this is generally called a Kusba.” These kushas were apparently at 
first the gotes of one ^ illage, which retains the name, with the addition of 

Thurr,” — as Thurr Schwistan, Thurr Boobukan, the lands on which these 
towns respectively are situated. 

53. All the mhabited portions are in divisions, with well-known and 
defined boundaries ; but the size of the division is very variable. Jl'he first 
division is into Dehs,” which may be entire, or ^in divided into ^‘Mukans." 
It is often difficult to decide whether a^ivision is a mukan subordinate to a 
or of itself a deh ; and it is of DO consequence, as the boundaries of 
'mukans are aJI^eii known as of dehs. 

^ 64 . Id the tiiinly peopled hill tracts^ the locsffities are ttsua^y nadted after 
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the river which waters tliem, or into which they drain; and even there the 
boundaries arc well known to the hill tribes. 

55. The association of the Dehs and Miikahs into Tuppas and Purgunnas 
was a mere revoniw; arrungenient, which has been frequently altered, and can 
be at any time without much inconvenience. 

60. If the abov(j sketch be correct, then Sind consists of tracts of waste 
land, tlic pniperfy of (lovcrnmcnt; and of, cultivated lands, tlie property of 
individuals, who an; subject to pay a share of the produce of their lands to the 
State; and it has always b(‘eii usual for (iovomment to contribute a certain 
portion of the expenses of cullivation, by clearing and digging the large canals, 
all other cKficnscs being on the owner of thcWld. (Note III.) 

67. Whatever may have b(‘en the tax originally imposed by the Mussul- 
man coiiqu(*rors of Sind, it is probable, with such uncertain cultivation, tliey 
woulrl soon have to rcv(‘rt to“ IlutUii'*; and it is certain that at the time of the 
British oeeupatioii a share of the produee was (and it still i^) considc^red to bo 
the fundiirri(*ntal claim ol'tiovcMnmeiif, and all other modes of assessment to be 
ijier(!ly t(*m|)orary commutation of biiftai. (Note fV.) 

68. 'I'ho share taken by the 'Falpoors varied from a fiuirtli to half — in no 
cas(‘ oxeciMlmg th(‘ latter, which was the most that could be taken under 
Mussulman law. There were fees levied besides, under the name of ‘‘Ibwab”; 
l)ut when half was taken in bultai, the Mecr had generally cx|)cnded a good 
deal of money on canals or bunds. 

6i). In some distrieU, a ])er-ccntage was taken as waiter-rate, under tlui 
name of ‘Miukab/* while in others the Zemindais had to find labourers to 
<Hg and clem* out the (lovernment canals, (Tovernment only paying for the 
labourer’s food, estimated to be about a third of the (‘xpense. 

(ii). The ])rUieipvil modes in which Iniltai was commuted under the Tal- 
j)oors w'cre : — 

J.v/. — Khasg(M», or a fixed nitc per bcega in kind. 

2ud. — 1{.av\|[pi*ee, or cash-nmts. 

•)nl. — Darui-bimdee, or by an estimate of the produce. 

4th , — Fanning out the rcveniu’ to a contractor. 

()1. Khasgee was the most popular mode of commutation. It was often 
granted at very low rates (Rum rickab) in newly cleared lands, and the rates 
were lowered or raised according to the capabilities of the soil, facilities for 
irrigation, mid expenses of cultivation. 

(12. The holders of khusgec leases were ahvays entitled to remission for 
bad cro|)s. TJie uiuouiit to be remitted was decidc'd by an arbitrator or Ameen, 
a|)pointejjl by Ooverninent, w'ho wnuit round the fields when the crop w;is 
nearly ripe, and wrote a list, vidtli tlie measurement of each field, in v\liich he 
considered trfe crop liad failed, l^s list, called the “Bnnda Nuzurdeed,” 
was given to the Kardar. The crops were measured in full, but the amountof 
each kind show^ii in the bunda nuzurdeed was written off fin the Kardap’s 
accotmts, and the assessment on the remainder charged to the leaseholder. 
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63. The khasgec assessment varied both with the soil and the crop. When 
wheat was charged four cassas abee^, gnim, mustard seed, &c. were charged 
only two cassas. The leases formerly granted under the Meere may still be 
found in most villages, and v^jry valuable information may be collected from 
them as to the capabilities of the different localities and soils. 

64. In some districts a custom prevailed, by which tlie khasgec U'usc- 
* holders could pay the average prjee of the gmiii for the previous six months, 

instead of paying in kind. This was called the “ Ecra rickah.” 

66. The niwuree, or cash assessment, differed from the khasgee only in Ihe 
tax per beega being fixed in cash. It was principally levitMl ()^ the more valu- 
able crops, such as indigo, cottdb, and sugar-cane. 1'he rales were nominally 
very high, but liable to great reduction by a right to remission (Pullo mr/iu- 
deed), similar to that given in kliasgee assessment. 

66. Dana-bnndee was merely a temporary ('stimate of tlie prohahh* yi(‘l(l 
of any small patch of cultivation, and from which the amount to lx; paid for 
that season was fixed. 

67. Farming out tlie revenue doe.-» not appear to b(» n \ery freriiicMit practice, 
and it was one very unpopular with the cultivatfirs. Tin* contract was given to 
tlie highest biddiT, and no attempt s(‘(*ms ever to have l)ei»n made, to make a 
fixed settlement with the Zeiiiindars, who, luwvever, did oeeasionally take the 0 
contraet, to save themselves and eullivahas from the extortions of a Hindoo 
contractor. 

68. Under tlu* British (lovenmient, biittai has Ixm eontimied u|) to the 
present day, at the reduet^d rate inlroduc'ed by Sir (’harh's Napier; and the 
same inodes of eomnmtation hav(*, with some moditieations, remained in use, 

69. The estimating ot‘ erojis said to have fail(‘d was Ibuiid to lead to so 
much fraud, that the jmllo nu/.urdeed was abolished, all(;r wliicli kliasgee fell 
into disuse. 

70. For the high but vaiying cash- rents, with riglit to remission, a lower 
scale, but vvitli no riglit to remission, exei*pt for flooded crojis, was introduced, 
and its adoption made optional with the Zemindars. 

71. Daiia-buiidee has continued in occasional use as a temporary expe- 
dient, but only in the ni<jst trifling claims. 

72. The une\[)ired contracts of the Meers were continued for the terms 
they had to run, hut very few of a similar nature were* eutered-into afresh. • 

73. In 1860-61, an attempt was made to settle a fixed assessment with the 
Zemindars, founded on the average of the four [irevioiis years. I may safely 
say these settlements gave satisfaction neither to the Zemindars nor the Revenue 
Officers. Where the cultivation is shifting, an assessment founded on the 
average of so short a time could never be a fair one, and flie occurrence of two 
very bad seasons soon after the settlement helped to make tlicir failure more 
iH^mplete. 

^ -These assessments have all been tried, and we are in a position to 
jiidge of their working ; but not so- the other kinds, which have heen intro- 
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ducccl in the older possessions, such m the Rjrotwarce of Madras, the 
Zemindarec (so called) of Ilcnpal, and the Village Settlement of the North* 
W(;st l^rovinces, or tlio more recent Settlenjents in the Dekkan. But though 
these have not been ti i(‘d in Sind, we can judg^retty nearly how they would 
be likely to opcMiite on tlie interests of the Govei-nment and the people. 

75. As there an* no ryots having any yested rights in the occupation, or 
the cultivation of tlie land, no ryotwurce settlement can be made in Sind,, 
ultliougli the ellect likely b) be prodiiml by any proposed settlement on the 
lal)(»mer n<‘e(l not lx; neglected. 

7(i. Although there arc no ryots possessing a hereditary right to cultivate,, 
llua e is a veiy numerous body of small landholders, whose rights would soon 
be lost, vv(‘re they placed al the* merey of the larger proprietors, in introducing 
anything like the /.(‘inindan'e t»f Bengal ; arul the sy.‘item is not ‘adapted either 
to the customs of the p(*ople, or the shifting and uncertain nature of the 
cultivation. 

77. As there are no village commiinitios, a forced /mrtnership, and mutual 
re.'iponsihility, could oiiiy lead to confusion and failure; boides ttmding to 
pri*vcnt individual (‘iitcrprise and competition. For however cc*nvenient a village 
s(*tfl(‘m<’nt may lie as an urrangimient for collating a revenue with certainty 
\ and proinptitiuh*, it seems little calculated to encourage advancement. 

7S. Of all the modes a(h»pfcd in India, the New Dekkan Settlement’' 
ti|)pears the best calculated for Sind ; and were the cultivation more constant 
and eert<iin, a similar one* inigbt be introdiuvd, with every prospect of success* 

711. N’oni*of the NatiM* modes of assessment, even as modified under the 
British rule, arc such as it would be desimble to ])erpetuate ; but in the absence 
of a survey they w'cn*, perhn|)s, the best that could liave been devised; and 
under their ojieration, the condition of the labouring classes has betm probably 
us goo<l as in any part of tin* world, and better than in most, and the land- 
holders, living on the rent of their estates, have, while contributing largely to 
the revenue of the (loverunient, been able to attain a position much more 
ind(‘[)endeut than that of the .l agheenlars. Tliey are now the most respectable, 
the best educated, and tlie most intelligent class in Sind ; and any revenue 
system not adapted to the wants and condition of the Zemindars would be fatal 
to the prosperity of the province. 

iSt). Even bi^tai has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. However 
bad the season, if thiiie is any produce, tw'o-thirds belong to the cultivators : 
no o|)])rcssivc official can seize the helpless defaulter’s projicrty, or extort 
duties for delay — he can take his share, and can claim no more. It is true 
the moue labour luid capital were expended, the more Government took ; but 
this was partially remedied, by giving the more valuable and expensive culti- 
vation at fixed cash-mtes. 

81. Kluisgee was so far an improvement on buttai, that the crops had not 
to be watched on the part of Govennuent, or divided by a tedious and compii-, 
cated process ; but Government was still burdened with payment in kind, mid 
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the smaller the general yield of the crops (and consequently the price of grain 
higher), the heavier was tlie money value of the tax. Khasgec entailed, also, 
the great evil of annual measurements and remissions. 

82. Farming out the revi|||||!e, on the plan adopted by some of the Meers, 
was an easy way for them to^ollect a certain income, as the contracts were 
given to capitalists who were able to pay whether the crops were good or bad ; 
and sometimes, by expending money in improvements, the contnxetors enriclicd 
■ themselves, and at the same time improved the district they had in lease ; 

oftener they impoverished the land by excessive cropping, and, by encouraging 
the Zemindars and cultivators to take advances at exorbitant rates of interest, 
inextricably involved both in their clutclies. 

83. The attempt to lease out villages at fixed rates to the head Zemindars, 
as recommended by Sir George Clerk, has not siieceeded. The smaller land- 
holders were as unwilling to be placed at the mercy of the largci Zemindars as 
the others were to take them, and only consented to (\seaj)c being themselves 
responsible for a fixed revenno; and ev(»ii the larger and inon* winilthy Zemin- 
dars generally ti'ansferred their liabilities wholly or in part to Hindoo capital- 
ists; so that in the end, if not at first, the plan only dilfered from the M(5ers’ 
contracts, in (iovernin<‘iit agre(*ing to Ix'ar the loss in bad sc^asons, 

84. Had the |)rineipal Zemindars u^tained the eontraets in their owm hands, 
there would have been no iiiiproveiinml for tin* bulk ol tln^ Zemindars and the 
cultivators, as the comjilicateil process of bnitai had still to be gone through 
among tlieni''elves. 

85. The i)lun entailed great loss on (foveriunent, beeause, with a shifting 
cultivation, losses must occur in some villages evc*ry season, and remissions 
had to begi’Jintcd in them, although the g«‘iieral produce of a district exceeded 
the average; (lovernment had to bear all the lo.^ses of bad seasons, and to lose 
even wlniii cultivatif)n was changed from one village to another, and without 
any chance ol’ compensation in abundant years ; and at the same time, the 
profits were so imc(*rtjiin as to make the speeiilatioii a gambling one for the 
Zemindars, had tlu'v not transferred their liabiliti(;s to othf‘rs. 

86. The leases failed even in the temporary [)nrposc for which they were 
proposed, many giving the Revenue ^pSeers leisure* to (hivise a more perma- 
nent assessment. 1'he investigation of claims to remissions proved more 
troublesome than the buttai even ; and as regards a permanen||a»Hessmont, we 
are in a worse position now than bedbre the introduction of the'^leases, by the 
want of the correct accounts of produce and cultivation that would have been 
otherwise obtained during the years of the Icnises. 

87. The cash-rents were most generally adopted in Upper SinA: they 
were vastly superior to either of the other systems; and if, instead of the people 
having been over-pei*suaded to agree to fixed leases, the cash assessment had 
been", modified, to suit different soils and localities, and by the grant of 

remissions, the Zemindar would now be better prepared for the intro* 
diicdiimof a permanent l^d univerBul cash assessment. 
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88. Under the British Government, the cash-rates in Upper Sind were 
Jls. 2-8-0 for rubbee, and Bs. 1-8-0 for khurcef and peshrus crops, besides 
a fee of 6 per cent, on the assessment. Beyond this, there was no adaptation 
to soil or produce, to facilities for irrigation,||iK disposal of produce. The 
consecjueiTces were, that the casli-ratcs were onty agreed to where tlie lands 
were good, and markets and easy modes of transport available, and the crop 
one which would yield a profit at the rate laid down ; while in localities 
distant from maik<*t<, wIkm'c the soil was bad, the cash-rates were not 
adopted, or, if ado|)ted, had to b(‘ given uj). 

8!). How <lill'crent tliis was from the discriminating khasgec rates of the 
Mcers, may lx* seen by comparing them, aft(‘r con veiling the grain of the 
khasgi’c into cash. Taking wheat at Hs. 20, and mustard seed at IJs. 16 
per kmwar, the following arc the rates in two of the Scluvan districts: — 


Rati." 

per UiiC'gfA. 


Iliiti^ith ('asb-Rates. 


In the rich 
Distriets 

iriicaf. 

lands of Dliull, iu the Lumlnnet 

lis, a, 

3 

0 

i /^s. 

2 

a. p, 

10 

111 Uic ii}!:iii 

poorer lauds of Dadoo 

1 12 

0 

2 

10 

111 Dndoi) 

Mm turd ISced, 

0 11 

0 

2 

10 4 


!)(), The M(‘(‘rs’ rai(*s would be furtluT reducc^d by remissions, though least 
would be iv(piirc(l in tlie ric]i(*st anil most lirghly assessed lands; while tlie 
llritish rale was subject to no deduction for an> tiling but injury by inuiidu- 
tion, in w'hicli case the Zemiiular could claim buttai for that season. 

01. The julopfion of the cash-rates was made optional; it was, in conse- 
(pienee, priiieifially ehosiMi in those places to which it w^as adapted, and was 
generally successful. In a fi*w places, it was i;i\cii either by Chwernment, or 
by the Zemin(lar.s who luid taken leases, to Hindoo capitalists. In these 
cases th(! cultivators and Zemindars paid the contractor huttai, and must of 
the (wils appertaining to the IMcers’ contracts prevailed. (Note V.) 

92. Sind rcc|uircs an assessment wA^h, like tlu* jMeers' kliasgee, is accom- 
modated to tlie (uuntitl capabilities of the localities, and one in which a settle- 
ment is made, Impossible, with every individual proj)rietor. The difficulty is to 
fulfil these conditions without annual measurements and “Junsw^ar” rate«. 
'I'hi' a^schsnuMit should doubtless be in cash ; and judging from the success 
attending the sale of buttai grain to the Zemindar for the last two or three 
sea^ouif, there does not seem any chance of difficulty on this score. 

1)3. Anjuial measurements, such as have hitherto been made in Sind, are very 
bad, and varying the rate on the same huid with the crop is still worse. A survey 
like that made foi the Dekkan Settlement w^ould take away all objection from 
the former, and under liberal rates the latter might be altogether abolishedf , ! '• 
94. 1 should think a sufficiently accurate survey^ould not ba expensive 
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in Sind, including a division into fields of convenient si/e. The Zemindars and 
villagers would be willing, and might be fairly called on to contribute all the 
common labour ; but whatever the cost, it must be done eventiudly, and tliat 
which is done soonest will bie the best an'd cheapest ; for every year tliat it is 
left imdone, there is much^ loss to Government and tlie people, and the 
requisite data are becoming fewer and more difficult to underatand, as the 
recoitls become obliterated, and the old servants die off) and old boundaries 
lost sight of. 

95. Supposing, then, a survey made, and the villages divided into fields as 

small as the smallest holding, and laid down in a map, on which they could be 
numbered and recognized, with a record of their owners’ names, &c. : what 
data are there from wliicli to fix the relative value and capaliility of eacli ! If 
the village was in buttai, the kusras show the produce of the village, and, with 
the help of the Zemindars, an a])proxiniation to the j)rodu<*c of each zeniiii- 
daree; but the accounts tell nothing of how much land was cultivated to 
obtain that produce. If in cashorkhasgee, the accounts will show the amount 
of land cultivated, but fell nothing of the produce. ^ 

96. The Meers* kha'^gec* rates will show, liowiwcr, if care be tiikcii to 
distinguish between regular rates (pooia ric’kah) and low rates (kiini riekab) 
granted for special purposes, what was in thos(‘ dsiys considered a fair assess- 
ment oil cuhi rated land ; and the actual amount le\i(*d uft(*r deducting ^he 
remissi(»ns will show what w'as easily paid, but in kind. Dillereneo in the 
share taken in buttai, and indecMl all \ariations in the Meers^ rates (with tlic 
same exceptions as above' alluded to in special ease's), will afford most valuable 
information as to the eajiabilities of the land. 1 do not think so many sub- 
elivisions will be found nece'ssiiry in Sind us appe'ur to have lie'en adopted in 
the Dekkaii Survey and Ass^s-»me'iit ; but this can only be decided whi'ii all 
the a\ailal)le data are ce»lleet(‘d\and arranged. 

97. It wtmld be* impossible ni Sind to levy anything, however small, on any 
but the cultivated land — that is on the cultivation ; so that the only cjuestioii 
to he settled is, what are* the e*a]iaijilities of the soil when cultivated, and we 
get rid of the quchtiou eif liow long the land is likely to lie waste or fallow. 

98. Some liinds, e'ajiable of yii'ldihg the best wheat crops when the supply 

of winter is seasonable, can only grow the inferior crops of innstanl seed, 
muttur, &c. when the water dries up either too soon or b^ei late. The bulk of 
the inundation land, however, will not bear a heavy assessment, even when 
yielding wdicat, and the liability to this fluctuation in the time of becomings fit 
for seed might be sufficiently provided for by»a moderate but permanent rate 
for all crops, and the owner would then be encouraged to spend money in 
conti-olling the water supply. I 

99. The rent levied by the Zemindar can always be ascertained, and tins' 
tdeo will afford information in fixing the rate. Kent in Sind depends most ' 
<l)Mdes the caprice ojr the liberality of the landowner) on the expense of culti^ 
vation; tlie greater the expeasc, the less the lapa, zemiudarcc, or rent 
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100. This must also lio (Ik* rase witli the assessment, though it was the 
reverse in Sir Charles Napier s buttai and cash-rents, owing to their adopthm 
being made optional. On khureef w'heel lands the produce is greater, and the 
Zemindars willingly paid a rupee and a half a beega for the Government share, 
though, owing to the exjiense of bullocks, wheels, drivers, See, the cultivator 
could only afford to pay him a very low rent; while on moke lands, though the 
Government share was not worth a rupee and a half, there being no bullocke, 
&c. to pay for, the rent f)aid to the Zemindar was double or treble that OU 
wheel land. The excess of assessment on whetd land w^as not intentional, but 
was owing to the choice being between biitUii and the cash-rates; and it 
became virtually a tax upon the extra labour and expense bestowed on the 
superior kind of cultivation. Had ail been in buttai, of course the result would 
have been the same. 

101. The enormous difference made between khureef and rubbee crops in 
the British cash-rates urose^ probably, from the higher relative price of the 
latter at that time. There is much less differeiice now, and the more certain 

^productiveness of jownree than of wheat makes up for what little difference 
there is, or jirobably will be. That Rs. 2-8-0, charged for the rubbee, was too 
much, was fully proved by the fact of very few Zemindars agi-ceing to it. 

102. The Meers’ khasgee rates were higher (in grain) for khureef than 
rulftee, 9 cassas of jowarec, and 7 of wheat, being a common poora rickab 
on th(5 best lands. Khureef crops arc always grown on pukka lands (i. e. lands 
above the usual inundation level) ; rubbee is gi'own on both pukka and kutcha 
(i. e. inundation land), but only wheat and barley on the former, when they 
were charged usually a cassa more than when grown on kutcha lands. The 
mustard seed, muttur, &c. were charged about half as much as wheat on 
kutcha land ; but the difference, though nominally owing to the crop, corres- 
ponded with the soil, as uill be seen in paragraph 18. 

103. On the whole, there apjioars to be no good reason for making the rate 
vaiy with the season, an allowance fifr difference of soil and facilities for irri- 
gation being fully sufficient to meet all contingencies wdiich can be foreseen, 
and those which cannot must be provided for by remissions. 

104. Under the Dekkan Settlement, ti cultivator can diminish his liabili- 

ties, by giving notice beforehand of what fields he does not intend to cultivate, 
and they are made over to others ; losses and injuries on the actual cultivation^ 
fall on him, unless special remissions are giunted as a favour. From various 
causes, the Zemindars in Sind have little faith in remissions, subject to the 
discretion of the Revenue Officers. ' Under all the Meers’ settleindh^ in 
commuta4ion of buttai, remissions were claimed as a right, and, if pi^sible, 
they should sljjlll be so. Nothing will, I am convinced, tend more to rendei* 
the settlemeil^ popular, give the Zemindar confidence to extend cultiv^on, 
and ultimately to improve the revenue. ' 

105. It has been Tully proved, by the frauds commit^ by the f^tive 
Ameens in making the khasgee rmnissions in Upper Sindfihat l^y caiiiint be 
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trusty to estiittate tl^ deUcieilkies of crops. But by extending tbe privuege 
of clsiiaiog buttai (by a certain date) to all cases in which the o^^ner of the 
knd considered the Goyemment share unequal to the assessment, a safe and 
eaiSKremission is at once provided. 

106. It may be objected, that this is merely making it optional witfi the 
Stjemindar each year whether he will pay the assessm^t, or go back to buttai ; 
but if the assessment is within the value ofdhe Government share, he is not 
lil^Iy to give up tiie profits of the foitner, and subject himself to all the annoy- 
ances of the latter ; and as tlie cultivation becomes more valuable by improve- 
id^ts in irri^tion and culture, buttai will natuially become obsolete. 

107. The chief difficulty appears to be to determine down to what sub-divi- 
|aions these remissions ^re to be made. However desirable it might be to 

^ttle the remissions with each landholder, it would be impossible, by the 
buttai system, to gmnt the remission by any less divisions than villages. 

108. Supposing, then, a village with ten landholders, large and sniall, in it, 
and the assessment settled: a holder of 20 bf^egas coinj>ldined that his crops * 
were bad, while those of the other nine holders i^ere good. Governmenf could 
not appoint buttaidars, field uatchinen, &c. lor the 20 beegas; nor eonld the 
nine Zemindai*s be fauly made to give up tlu^'r profits to phrase the tenth, but 
they might be made faiily enough to lake* buttai of, or make some agreement 
with him) by which his losses should be paid out of their profits. When the 
excess of good crops would not pay for the deficiencies of the had, all would 
agtec to buttai. By this ex|H‘dient, ^e give up to a certain extent the prin- 
ciple of .settling with each pioprietor ; but if the rates of assessment are liberal, 
the remission would, it is hojied, become less necessaiy eveiy year, and at the 
worst, no Zemindar would ever be called on to pay more than the Govern- 
ment share of the prodl^ce of the laud. The proper claim of Government, 
howcvei, Is to a sliare of what the land will piT)duce under ordinary circum- 
stances, and does not include a share of what is pioduced hy the employment 
of extra skill and capital and though a village claimed to have the oiclinary 
crops buttaied, tlie villagers should not for that leason bo called on to give 
up a third of the pioduce of indigo, sugar-cane, or other crops, whose 
vqluc depends, nqt on the soil, but the labour and capital bestowed on their 
ciy^tLvation. (Note VI.) 

109. Under this plan, a Zemindar who had estates inaev^al villages might 

be receiving HeiMission in one, though the losses in it were more than balanced 
by the profits in his other estates ; but IhA’c seems no just reason why the 
fi^lOf villages should be called on to pay^ for the barren, because a Zemindar 
hi^ened to have lanl^ in both. ^ 

110. The following is a brief outline of what seems to iqp a practicable 
ment for Siqd, aM the steps necessary for carrying it into effect: — 

1^. — Substanti^ marks must be put up .round the boundaries of 

— Govemmiint forest and waste land must be separ^d from the^^ppro- 
, v,^te4u, and divided into fields of the sizc^w jin use, and the 


A 
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fields named or numliered. (It must also be decided what proportion of 
land may He fallow, without reverting to waste or Government land.) 

3rrf. — A survey and map must be made, showing eveiy field or other division, 
with its appropriate niiiniier. 

Athl — A kusra, or field-book, with the fields numbered as in the map, and 
giving the usual information of lensrth, breadth, ar(‘a, and occupancy, soil, 
&e. and modes in which the field is capable of being irrigated. 

Mil , — It must be clearly and permanently laid down and recorded to what 
extent the canals, bunds, &c. on which the field is dependent, arc to be 
kept lip by Government. 

iHh . — From these data, accurately asc(‘rtain(‘d, and all the infoimation that 
can he collect(*d as to the pnwious ass(»‘^sments, produce, &c. and results, ^ 
it will not be difijcult to find out both what a district can easily pay, and 
what is likely to prove a fair distribution on each village and cultivated 
field. (Note VI 1.) 

111. The rates of assessment must depend, in some measure, on the extent 
to which irrigation expenses are to be borne by Government. Nothing can be 
more unjust than tlui present f«ystem, by which projirietors, wliose fields cjtn be 
irrigated by the close and c(M taiii J^npjdy of water from the river, and wrhose 
grain can at once be tranhierred from the field to a boat, are exempted from 
jiayment of water-tax, while those whose lands ait; situated far from the river, 
and dependent on tlie more precarious supj)ly of wafer from a canal, have 
to pay the; tax in addition to an ecpially heavy land-tax, as is charged to the 
more advantageously situated Zemindars on the banks of the river. , When, 
instead of a fixed tax, the Zciniiulars supply labour, the burden becomes still 
more uiietpiul, as the further from the mouth of the canal, the more the labour 
to be provided. 

11:2. The proper priucijde to go on seems rather for Government to execute 
the large and expensive works, whether canals or bunds, ))lacing all lands on 
as c(]ually favourable a position as possible, and then considering the differ- 
ences which will still remain, as one of the conditions for lowering or raising 
the land ass(;ssnient, in which all water-rates, whether in cash, kind, or labour, 
should be incorporated. 

113. When the work to be done by Government w^as finally fixed, the 
Zemindars would be more ready to execute wdiat was required of them, and 
would not, as th(*y ai*e now too apt to do, hang back till the end of the season, 
in hojics of Government doing it for them. If, after the irrigation works to 
be kept up by (government had be|n agreed on, and the assessment ^tUed, 
Government thought fit to execute any additional and expensive works, an 
additional levyvmight be made as water-rate, or as an addition to the land cess 
on account of increased capabilities of the land, and these, and not the amount 
expended, ought to decide the additional sums to be charged. 

114. If the tax laid on the land is so light as to enable Ihose yrho live on 
it to earn a livelihood for the whole year, Government rbijr fairly expect them 
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to eamploy the months during Mphich, in Sind, there is no other farm woi*k, in 
labouring on their cabals ; and such small canals, therefore, as can be cleared 
by the cultivators between the sowing and reaping of the rubbee, should be 
left> entirely to them ; but as the expense of clearing has to be defmyed out c^f. 
the zemindai*ee lapa or rent, by the landowner, and is not provided for in the 
Ncuitivator’s share, care must be taken to leave enough rent to pay the cutivu- 
tors for their labour as excavators. 

115. If the principle is carried out of assessing land at the value of the 
Oovemment share of what it yields, when cultivated in the most ordinary 
manner, with the common crops, there will certainly be a considerable reduc- 
tion on the present rates of cash assessment ; but, as already stated, except on 
^heel and well lands, these rates have scarcely ever been accepted, and there 
can be little doubt that the reduction would be followed by a more than 
equivalent extension of cultivatioif. 

116. Extension of die common kinds of cultivation beyond a certain limit 
is scarcely desirable, and would cause such a diminished value of the articles 
produced, as to render necessary a reduction of the beegoteo ass(Wmeiit. 
Some steps, therefore, will be necessary, to facilitate and encourage tlie growth 
of crops less perishable, and more fit for exjiortation, than those now raised. 

117. Take, for instance, sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo, for all of which there 
is abundance of suitable land; and as they succeed very well in small quantities, 
we may presume the climate is not unsuitable. Their growth is now limited 
by the difficulty of obtaining water during a sufficient number of months in the 
year, and at the proper seasons. Sugar-cane requires water for nearly ten 
months, but there is only a supply in the canals for three or four. Indigo ai\d 
cotton require to be sown early in the spring, but water does not usually fill 
the canals till midsummer. The only option left is to build pukka wells, or 
plant in the very low grounds, and by the river banks. The latter are always 
liable to be flooded or carried away, and the interest of the money required to 
build a well eats up all tlie profits of the cultivation. 

118. Two things, therefore, are required, before any great extension of 
these valuable crops can be expected, viz. a sujiply of water, extending through 
a longer and more seasonable period than is afforded by the present inunda- 
tion canak, and betU‘r protection to the low lands from flooding; and these 
are the means, also, which both the produce of the common kinds of cultivar 
tion will be increased, and the samples improved. 

119. A survey, including levelling, will best show how these objects can 
be obtained. The double slopes, so favourable for inundation canals, would 
be ^favourable to canals like the Ganges canal, or those being constructed in 
the Punjaub; but by survey only can dtlier.the amount' of the^ difficulties. be 
ascertained, or the way to overcome them. Failing all Mber routes, liigh land 

mtercour^ can always be found on the eastern and western bordeiB of 
^theHHIey. . , 

IW* >vFfa^ting the low lands by bunds and sluices is rimply a matter of 
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oxf)rnso, requiring little cnginoering knowledge or skilly as constantly recurring 
l()ss(‘s liHve already show^n wIkmi they are required. 

121. The ruins of large towns, remains of magnificent tombs, and records 
of flourishing factories, liav(» led to the belief that Sind was once more popu- 
lous and prosperous than now. The total absence of any relic of permanent 
works of irrigation, of roads, bridges, or any works of public utility, may 
reasonably throw a doubt on this ; but there cannot be a doubt that there are ^ 
in the province great cajsibilities for improvement With a supply of water 
all the year round, there is scarcely a useful product of temperate or tropical^ 
countries that cannc»t be broiiglit to perfection, and there need not be any 
fear but that the ultimate resulLs of improvement would justify a very consider- 
able expenditure of money. 

(Signed; A. Yoitng, 

* Deputy Collector. 


NOTES. 

I. Pnraprnplis 7 8.— The levels in Smd, though favonrnblc for inundation canals, arc 
not so well cnleuluted for pennuiieiit irrigation canals as the Doah of the Punjniib.' In these, 
a high ridge runs along the middle of the country ; in Sind, as a general rule, the middle line 
(between the Indus and the lulls) is the lowest. To irrigate both these slopes, one branch 
must run along the edge of the ri\ er, and the other under the foot of the bills. The banks 
of the former must be strong enough to resist the river in high inundations, and the latter the 
rush of water from the liiUs uftiT ram. These conditions, however, only add to the difficulty 
and expense, and to au extent that eiui only be found out by a survey. 

II. Paragraph 17. — I sec the Pimjauh Agri-llorticulturol Society have sent specimens of 
f* Kullur’* (the salt soil) to be ntialyscd, with a view to the application of some reincdv. Seeing 
that most of the table salt used iii Sind is made from the wushnigs of the kullur, there can he 
no doubt that chloride of sodium is tlie priiicipnl ingredient, and the presence of carbonate of 

^ lime is sufficient to account for the oecasionnl appearance of the efflorescence of carbonate of 
soda on the surface, in a dry atmosphere, and deliquescent ehlonde of ealeiuin in a moist one. 
Tliere ran be also little dqubt ,tlmt the Native remedy of copious flooding with fresh water is 
the appropriate, if not only one. ^ 

III. Paragraph 56.— Reaping expenses, &c. being taken from the “ gross hcap^* of the 
produce before buttal, were therefore portly contributed b> Government. 

IV. Paragraph 57. — Notliing will be so likely to render a settlement popular, as to concede ’ 
this |H)int to the Zemindars, viz. that they cannot be legally called on to pay more than the 
value of tlf^ Government sliare, and that the rest is unalterably theirs. 

V. Paragraphs 90 &JU.— Nobody of course agreed to pay cash-rents for mustard, or for 
the poorer kinds of wheat land. The rates given in paragraph 89 are what they would have 
had to pay in the event of the oivners takipg a cash lease. 

VI. Paragra)>h 108. — ^This would be very different from mutual Tcsponsd>ility for defaul- 
ters. It would he a mutual insiuuuce against losses. 
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Vtl. 1 thbk it W(ml<1 be advisable at once to collect and preserve copies 

of every lease, kbasgee or other, tliat 4»n be found tlie hands of the Zcnuiidnrs, pr in the 
Meeis*duftun. They will show the, relative value of the land in different villages, and this is ^ 
all that has been dotiie either in the settlement of the North-West Provinces, or in the revised 
settlements of the Punjaub, the villagers being left to settle among themselves the pnvnients 
due from each field. In the Dekkan settlement, |>erliap8 too minute sub-divisions of soils 
^ere attemptdd, and the plan of giving a numerical vofne toeWh quality was too meeliniiical 
^Ibr the decision of a question affected by so many circurastanm ; still it seems reasonable to 
auljpose, that the Native Tbcal knowledge and experience would lead to a fairer distribution of 
''tho ‘^JunimR,*’ when guided and controlled by Euroiican science and justice, tliau when 
left to the influence of Native intrigue. 

(Signed) A* Young, 

Deputy Collector* 

(True copy) 

J. (finna, 

Aaaiatnnf ( /oniniissioiier. 
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No. Chi OP 1855. 


IIevENUE DEPAETMENt. 

Prom II. U. li. FnrnE, Esq., 

Coniinissioncr in Sind, 

To tlie Right Jlonomble Lord Elpiiinstone, G.C.II., 

• Governor and President in Council. 


Dated \ 2th February 1855. 

My Loud, 

I have tlic honour, with relerenee to my previous letter as per margin, to 

No. 2(.. a«t,‘a 1211. Jnn,.nn’ IS.', 5. ‘he ft.llowins as the arrangements 

ftirwarihii" copy of InstnicMonsi issued to I propose for cariying out the preliminary 

tin* ( olicctors for a Uou*;!! Survey uud revision of the assessment during the cur- 
^VHseiiiUiiout 111 Siud. ^ 

rent season. 

2, As already intimated, I have directed two of the Deputies, who had 

become, under the new arrangements, 
CommiHsiotier^s letter to Government . • *1 tt i u j n n 

No. 20, of the 12tl. Janunry, para. IH. supernumeraries m Urn Hyderabad Collec- 

torate, to join the Senior Deputies in Ily- 
drabad and Kurrachec, engaged in the revision of assessment. Under these 

orders, Captain Ilodgkinson has proceed- 
Selmnn, Johee, Majou.la, a,..l Kotrcc. Lieutenant Phillips, engaged 

ill the settlement of Sehwan, and Mr. Stack, C. S., to assist I.ieutenant 
, Jameson, who is employed in the Sahitec 

Novvslicra and Kundinrn, >iitn Mora. ... 

districts. 


3* Anticipating that the arrangements I proposed, for placing one of Major 

Jacob's Lieutenants in charge of the Boor- 
dica district, in lieu of Lieutenant Lester, 
would be approved by your Lordship in 
Council, and as the short working season 
, is rapidly passing, I have directed Lieu-^ 

tenant William Lester, on being relieved in the charge of Boordica. by Lieu-^ 
tenant Mwewether, Sefcond in Command under Major Jacob, to put himself 

under the orders of Lieutenant Cowpar, 
in charg.i of the Roree districts, where 


Por^npli 32 of Commiusioner’s Let- 
ter to Go^crnyient No. 44G, of the 20th 
December Inst, on the subject of the 
new Establishments. 


Rorcc, Gotekee, and Oobowra. 


the work of revising Uie assessment is one of greater urgency and labour than 
anywhere else, and where it is most desirable to do as mu^i as possible 
this year. 
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4. On Captain Southey being relieved by Mr. Kemball, in the charge of 

the judicial duties at Shikarpoor, I ])ropose to place 
Ab^lw clmr^e of one of the districts at present 

entrusted to Ensign Wallace, so as to enable the 
latter Officer, who has shown great fitness for such a duty, to devote himself to 
revise the assessment of the other. 

5. To give similar assistance to Lieutenant Ford in charge of the Larkhana 

districts, I would propose that Lieutenant J. tiordon, 
aJdKumS Grenadiers, at present Adjutant of the 2nd 

Belooch Battalion, and who has passed in Sindee, be 
appointed to officiate as an Extra Deputy Collector, and placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant Ford. 

6. To aid Lieutenant Tyrwliitt in carrying out ilie measures in Omercote 

and tlie Narra, which arc the subjcict of my letter 
Omercote, Meerpoor, notetl in the margin, I liave obtain(;d the temporary 
NurrB.anil Alyar-ka-Tatula. Carr, of tlic ()th N. I. He is not at 

date*("wiu\c*^forwM(le!l’\ii eligible fi>r pcTinanent stiiff employ, and his 

n day or two). being detached is therefore only a temporary expe- 

dient, and he is subjeef to recall at a moment’s notice, 
whenever the Ilrigadier (iciicnil (himiiuinding the Division considers that his 
services aie recjuired with his Itegimcnt. 

7. While, however, employed under Lieutenant Tyrwliitt, he should, I 

Ks. 400 per meusem, think, liave the rank and pay of a Supernumerary 

with Ra. 5 pcrdiorn District Deputy to the Collector and Magistrate. 

Travelling Allonnncc. 

8. Should tliese propositions be approved, the 
several Oflieers named will stand thus, us Supernumerary Deputies to the 
Collector and Magistrate : — 


Kurrnchce. 

Captain Ilodgkinson, 28th N. I.,*uttached to tlie Deputy Collector in charge 
of the Sehwan districts. 


Hyderabad, 

Mr. Stack, C. S., attaclied to the Deputy Collector in charge of the Sahitee 
districts. 

Ensign Carr, 6th N. I., temporarily attached to the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the Meerpoor districts. • 

« 

Shikarpoor. 

' J.i witp nnnf, W. Lester, 2nd Grenadiers, attached to the Deputy Collector 
in charge of the Boree <hstricts. 
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Captain Southey, U) have charge of the Nowhhera and Shikarpoor dis- 
tricts. 

Ensign John Gordon, 1st fircnadiers, attached to the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the Larkliiirm districts. 

T have the honour to he, 

My Lord, 

Your Iif)r(lship’s most obedient humble Servant, 

II. H. E. Fhere, 4 
(Commissioner in Sind. 

Cotnmissioncr s OJJkt, tamji Khyrpour, Fehruun/ l>Soo. 
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ApjH i'»li\ No. 1. — .''vatoiiiMit ot l^iirs*'* .. .. f,f> 




OKHAT INDIAN rKNlNSIILA RAILWAY. 


UHl'OHTS (IP Till'; NOllTIl-KASTKIlN KN'THNSION 


I Ml NM Ml TO M imi'i roiii:. 

'I'o tlu' (‘oMMirni: or l)i iii « nf* thr 

Indiw i.v Hmi.way (\>mi'vny. 

(m MT.l Ml'V, 

I li.ivo fin* Imnoui fo to m»u upnn fin* Niilurt f of“ fli.if puifimi n( fin* 

!\«Mlh (‘.i-'tci ti l‘.\fcn-i« in wlin li Ii.t-* Im < n I, ml tnif .ttnl ‘^nivrvcd lln* 

W'likm^ -i .t-iMi, .iinlof fin* fiiiflni r\.iimiMfn>n •>! fin S.ili\ ,nli rr l{.inL:,r wliirli 
ii i-* l»t‘i n III nir wifli fin* \n w of .»-» « it.iiinn* win lln*i ,\ lirfft*! to fin* 

I )« I ( .m f' »w . imU K lumli I -Ii < dii lx* fiMiinl f«»i iln* i.iilw.iv flniii liy fin* 'riiull 
( di iiif I -‘Inill nl '* » "11 In II If f o \ < m ms \ n*u " iijimm fin* (‘oin|):u .it i\ i* i*nuiiin‘i*i 

111 '^ nn I If" lln 1 Imll ( ill. ml inn*, .i ml of fin* |)i'>|r.-frd Inn* lioin l^oinh.iy f«> 

>ui.M, .iml fin in I* iiji f In* 'I .i j di i* \ nll« \ In KInimh i-li. 

‘J lln* It injfh t)f i,iil\\.i\ llnif li.i^ ht (*ii "IiimmiI iIiii idl^ f In* l.isf scimon^ 

III :i in-ifli tn-ftiii «>! f i mii"nl.n ilnt tliDii, is 1171 inil»*s, .uni (*\frinls 
fnmi fin* fowii t»l Miimn.ii, u|niii (in* wt '-f'*ni lioitlfi i>l’ K li.uni(‘i 'll, tt) .lnl)l>ul' 
jttMf, III (In* \ .lilt \ n\ fin* Nt ilnnM.i, ,iim| di-f.inf bOii', nulns fioin l^>inl)iiy. 
il 'Tin* M.ij*', IM.ih", .iml '"tt f n ni^ ulm li ;n ft nn p;iiiy f liis K(*[)oit ;iic, ~ 
^t) 1 ^].lj^‘^f fin* K li.iin It i"*.i C < tllt't f f )i :if<*, ".In )W in^ f In* |)rr>j)ris(‘(l I'jXfcii- 

"ntfi <»1 fin (iif.if fmh.iii IN mii'iil.i K.iilway (Joinjinny. 

Ni) "2 ^l.l|) t'f flit ( iMiiifiN .il-ni'i flifttiiii't* i>l fin* |)i (>])(j,s(‘(l I’j x.t(*ji,sn>ii 

funn \ "'t ci 'jliHi lt» .1 iil)l)nl|)i)i i‘ 

.Ntt. — IM.iii ttf fin* i| h\(« f’ltnn Muiitinu to 

1 . — Dif!') fnnii J iil'j.iiiin Id N iijjI)i> 1 .i. 

Nt>. — Ditto fiom N inilxtl.i lt> f I'^liill 
IStj. — Ditto f’lnin ( 'lini kfiiii ft) (In* I ivfi 'rtiu.i. 

No. 7. — Ditto I’linii tin* ii\c 1 I’owji tf> I>unkf*ny. 

No. S. — Ditto fVttin l>iiiikt n\ to Kntiofia. * 

No. — Dittt) fioiii K.ttit^fni to .1 ul>l)iil])tii cj. 

Nt>. lo. — ^(.‘cf]*»ii t>t tin* [noj>i>«-f;fI I*Ntf'iisif)ii fioni Mnnniar fo .Iiil'^jiuiii. 

* Tin* onuMiuil rimis fnniisln.l nilli tin Uf|ii)it ui rr foiiinl too bulky for pul.lif.ition. 

A ^oiiLral Map, ho\\t\c*r, of i!ic ili^iint tiuin Muiiiiia* lo Mii/ajion*, La's been aniiexeil. 
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\o. I I. — Srclio)! I'loiji .Jiil'j.imu to Niiiil)ol:i 
i\o. rj —Ditto liom iml)*»|.i to 
iNo. -Ditt o (iMtii A^^'C'ciuhni to ( *}itii Well . 

iNo. 1 1. Ditto lioill (’ll.U\wil to the ll\(‘l 'I'oWll. 

No. lo. — Ditto lioiii the ii\ei low;! to Kiitiotiii. 

No. It). — Ditto lioin K.itiotM to .) iil)l)iil|)oi(‘. 

4. No |)l.in h;is !)<•( n in.ele of the |)oitH)ii ol‘ the lin(‘ hetw(*en A^^eenj^lmr 

;in(l ('h:iikrii;i, h('( il was ine\{)( ilii fit to spenri v.ilii:i))le time in sni\(‘\- 

iiej, :l (ti^fi h t whuh w.tsfoi thr* mo'^t |).iit etweird w it h |iinL:lr‘, uikI in iiiakiiej, 
a plan iijioii whieh tin h* would h.i\c‘ heeii nothing ot inijioitanc’e to lepn^scnt: 
a drsi iiption ot' the (oiii'^e ol this pait of' the lm(‘ will, howe\ei, ansW(‘i oiii 
pK'M'iit piiiposc, p.iitu iikiilv as lull d( t.iils ail* uiviui upon tin* '^eetimi. 

A. Ml. (iiaham eonniirnerd th(‘''e ojauat'oiis at a \<'i\ eail\ peiiodia*^t 
season, and eondiu ti‘d tlieiii uni« mittne^K until tiu* el(»s(> ni it. 'I'lu eaie and 
ahility x^hieh h(‘ has ('\mer<l, not onlv in (miimiil!, out m\ iiisti lu tioiis, hut 
aho in the (‘\ei( I'-e ol' hi^ own pidi^iiK nt, «)nd in his lir(|n(‘nt Mul Imud i(‘[)oits, 
cmII l(»r mv hill aeknow ledmnent, and ineiit\our hiL^la st .lopiohation. lie 
has heiai \(‘iy ahl\ sreondeil lhioHL;hoiit the scawon hy Mi. Dai ke ; and tin.* 
assist, ui<‘(* leiuh'ied hv (Ik* new oHi<*ei'', IMessi^. IhxliiiLdon, I law ke-, W intei iriL;- 
liam, Ihiwkes piiiioi, and W . I>. Wnuht, ^nue then aimed in India last 
Di'cemher, has moie than aiiswen^d in\ expeetations, 

(i. Defoie I pineeed to tluMlesnipt ion of th(‘ e\tc‘nsu)n Ix'vond Miinniar, 
it will l)e .id\ isahle to alludiMo a ti'W paitunlai'* (‘oiieia nini; the Iiik^ from 
NVasindri’e to Miimnai, which alh»t its meiil^, and Ix'ar upon the impoitant 
ipiestion ol’tlii* seleetnm ol lln‘ best loutel u the ladway to Khandeisli. 

7. In pai.e_;i,ij)h i.VJ ot m\ liepoit ol the I Ith September iXA'i, I "tati'd 
iny opinion that it would la* pi a* tuablt* to lediiei* the woiks u))on the lini^ 
l)e(wt‘en Sh.ihpooi and Ku'-s.n.i, whem\« i if w.l•^ laid out for eon-tiuefion ; 
an<l III par.i^iaph ISI, that the lumu’b \aids|,»nLi, between l•'^ntJ)oola 

and N.is'*ick, and tin* In-aw eaithwiuk ad|omniii it, niiiiht be i^reafly reiliieed, 
and the i^iadieiits llatleiu’d, b\ an allt*inafi\i* line. It was not expiMlient to 
ref. ml the lao^iC'-s oi'lln* exteii'^iM* sm\e\s la*-! ^(*.ison, by cmployini;' any of 
flit* ollicers in eaii>mi^ out (he‘^e nnjuo\ ement'- ; but the oj^poi tnnitii‘S of fni- 
iher ('x.innnmi; th.it |>.iil td‘ tin* eonnti \ , t)f whicli I ha\e since t.ikeii advan- 
fai;(*, ha\(* eomiined nn* th.if thi'v e.in In* i*li*citcd. 

5. \lt!n)ULih I am nnabh* to aime at fin* annmnt t»f s.in ini; that mi^ht bn 
made in the t*'-tnnate b\ niiMiis of these lednctioiis m tin* wtak'^, y‘t it is 
atl\ isahle to di.iw atti ntion to them, in older that it ina\ be understood that 
the ('s^mates foi the sc'efuins of (he line fiom Ma^'indit'e to Kn^sara, and 
fioin l^i;iif|)oora to Nas^n-k, weie partly fi.uiu'd for a inoii* t*\|)i*n''ivi* line than 
it will lie necessarj to eoiistiuct. 

t). D\ the al(eratn)ns in the Thull (lhant incline, which weie re|)oited to 
you on (he l‘Jth September ISAlb a'^iuiivj. of moiethan a mile was made in the 
length of the line,iedncnie, the di-tance fiom Wavuidice to Muniiiar {o 109 miles. 
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10. All tlio woiks IxMwoeii Wu'^incliro find IMnnninr r^liinalod lor a 

iloiiblo linr, (»\ct‘|>t tin* poiiuaiuMit ro.ul ; Imt llio Monor.ibK* (’nmt ol* Diioclors 
liiiM' tirdcMcd, 111 tlu-ii I)(‘''|»;itrli (»l‘ llu* ITtli AiiLiii'^t IS.V.), “that hiidoos 

and dillioult woik^ should Ix^ (‘oii^tiiu'ttMl suit.ihh* lor a doiihh> liii(\ whih* (lu* 
ordiiuuy ^\nlks and (•inl).uiknuMit-> sluaild ho made* lor ii liiu' of raiU, 

hut M) that ihoN nia\ lx* .idaplod hoiiMiliu* loi a ihuihh' lino, it’ llu' inoK'asiiii; 
tialho should loiidor tiu* addition ad\ i''ahh*.‘* 

11. It tlu'iofoio now hi'oonu*’^ nooossaiv lor nu*, in oonlonnily with thal 
loooinnuMidation, to doduot lioin iny pioMoiis I'.^tiinato the jirohahio oost of 
tho oxti.i width ot tho oaithwoik. 

1‘2. Tho o^tnnaio of llio 'riiiill (diant nu lino, whioli 1 i(‘poitod to yon in 
Soptonihor 1(S.>!>, altin* ooiisidinahh* iinpio\oin(‘nts had hoin (‘H'oolod Ihori*, 
»-hould also h(‘ suhstitntod for that ol* Soptonihor IS.VJ, and a similar rodiiotion 
ho inado, in oidor to adapt it to a sin^lo lino. 

Id. It lui'^ also h('(*n nxpiisito to iiioio.iso my ostimalo ol’.ill llu* pcamanont 
\\a\ to th(‘ oxtont of’ i‘d poi ton, m «*oiis<‘rpu noo of a i;ii‘at iiso that has siiioi* 
takon ])ltioo in tin* maikot pin os of non ni.itn lals. 

14. ^^Ith flu‘sc altoiatioiis, flu* osfniiafo ol* llu* oxl<*ns|on I’lom W’asindroi* 


to Mumnai (siiiLih* Imo) will 'laixl a*^ lltllows: — 

Ivnthwoik C 1 «S 7 ,M()() 

Tuiiih'U, Ma<liu |s, hi ul^ov, and < iiU (*i Is ‘JI 7 ,lt)() 

Poini.iiu lit wav, toiu mu, Ion< I { lov^ni'j^s^ \o ddd,‘J()t) 

Lsi.ihlivhmonI thaiiiO'., 010:111001 iiou, and ooiiIihl;* lu los iS‘J,d#IM) 

IioIIiiil; -stoi k, and stations hl,|t)t) 

Total 


lo. It would ho fi inalloi ol diHioiilty aiul iiioioasod oxpoiiso to widon tho 
oiittiiiLis and omliaiikiiioiits ol* tiu! 'rimll ( iliaiit iiu lino, a ft 01 tho line* was ojionod 
|oi puhlio ti.ilho and I am also ol opinion that tlx'Cdiant inolnio should ho 
ooii'^liiK n d oomph tol\ as a douhio Imo in tlx* liist nist.nioo, for tin* sake* not 
oiilv ot nltmiato o(oiioiii\, hut also of tho olliou iit ooinoyanoo of tim imjxji taut 
tintlio hotwiiii llomhav and Ixhaiuloish. 

It), d’lio tollowinu Is mv o-timato ol* tin* nu ioasod oost of tho r>\t(*nsioii 
I’rom Wasindit'o to Mmmiai, oomjni-m;: all tho woiks I’oi a iloiihio lux*, oxoopl 
tlx* oaithw<nk and poninnonf wav; and it will, I liopi*, L;uido voii in dotcrmiii- 
iiio whotlxn or not ym w ill « an n into olioct tlx* su*,i^osti»m which I havn now 


snhmittod to n on : — 

Jvai thw 01 k £21 d, I Ot) 

TnnnoK, \iadnots, hiidjio-, and culvoits 21?, 100 

Pciinanont way, I’oncing, and loved crossings 0 . 02,300 

J*.stahli*-lmiont, on^ineerinj^ charges, and contingoiifics 89,000 

Uolling stock, and stations • 91 , 4 t )0 


Total £908, .dot) 
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17. I have no hesitation in stating, lliat if tlie widening of yoiir railway be 
(h'fcirejl until it is ()|)i*n Ibr public tiaflic as a single line, the cost of the altera- 
tions will considerably e\ce(‘d flio difference of these two estimate^. 

IH. At Mniirnar, the end of our previous operations, the line had been 
(•allied by favouiable giadients, and with light woiks of an oidinary deseiip- 
tion, over aveiy low pa^sof the lndh\a<liee lange f)f hills; and fioin this point 
the extension <jf it dc^seends the N'alley of the Pa/.un for about ‘20 mil<*s, with 
good woiking gia<lients and inodeiate woik^, eio^'^ing at the 14th mile the 
direct road from Malligaum to Amungabad. It then bemU eastwaul,and near 
the village of Andarree, at the 30th mile, cioskcs the^iiver Miimnar, which is 
40 yards wide, with a diy bed of j-nlid loek. I'roui fhi'^ point it tiaieisc'- smno 
undulating giound, and eiiteimg ujion the eouiM.* of the i i\er Tetoor, pa^-i s 
cloM* to (3ialeesujium, one of the piiiKupal cotton mails <)f Khandei^^h: and 
eonliniies, w ith easy gradients and lemaikably light woik**, along the left b.ink 
of that liver, jiast HanghiV, to the b!)tli mile, wheie it crosses the Tetoor near 
the village of Wuigaum, at a favourable point, its width theie b**ing only 00 
yaids. The line then beais to the light, in order to avoid the bioken ground 
near the river (iiriia, and enteis upon the course of the rivi r Ilewia, iieai the 
town of Pachoia, at the 7()th mile. 

10. These eleven miles aio unexeejitionable, in respect both of gradients 
and woiks. Im’oiii Paehora it descends along the right bank of the llewra, 
and at 75.1 miles crosses the llola, about a mile below its junction with the 
Ilewia, and near the village of l)o(»skeiia. This crossing has been laid out 
at a pLiee which will allbid excellent foundations upon stiong lock ; and 
although the section shows a coiisideiable wullhofthe bed of the iiver, the 
wateiway may be safely reduced, in the constiucluui of the viaduct, to alnuit 
1)0 yards, 'flu* line thence continues along the light bank of the (liin.i, 
passes close to lion nar and Miissawud (j)laces of laige tiadic (lining oiu? 
month eveiy' year, on account of the gicat Khandeish luiir, which is annually 
held theie), and at the (S!)th mih* cro'^s(>N the Koorundti nulla, which is only'^ 
40 yards with*, but picsents rather piecipitous banks. 

‘20. Kc'eping westwaid of the lulls, which there lisc to the \E. by" bk, the 
line still follows the course of the ( uina to the town of IMmpralla, where it 
cuts through the toe of the hills at a low point, and swecjis loiind to the north 
of .fulgaum. The whole of the line just desciibed, from Paehora to Julgaum, 
is of a highly favourable chaiacter iu every respect. 

‘21. 'fins poition of the line from Munmar to Julgaum has been dealt with 
ill the drawings and estimates as a separate section, in order to facilitate the 
compivisou between the Taptoe and Thull Cihaiit lines, which converge near 
Julgaum. 

‘2*2. Ppoii the whole of this section, which extends for 100 miles through 
some fertile and healthy districts of the province of Khandeish, there is not 
a single work of siiflieicnt magnitude to call for remark. The line throughout 
is of a elicap and veiy favourable character. Some improvemAts may, no 



doubt, be made bol'oro the lino is t^lakod out for cniistruotuui, jmriu-ularly at tbo 
orossinjj; of the river Muninar, and bi'twoon that ])oint and (’halorvnauiu. 

‘J3. Tables* t)f the our\os and oradionts are a|>|)ondi'd, and it will 1 m» si'on, 
on rofoienoo to thorn, that out of tho 100 inilos thoio aro 7‘J lo\ol and tii.sl 
ola^b jj^radiont^, and 71^} inilos of straij^ht lino. Itook will bo tbiind in afiwvof 
tho cuttings bt*twoon Muninar and tho ii\or Muninar, but onwards as fir as 
Chaloo^i^auin thov will ^I'lUM.iIly ooiisist of mail; and alonjj; tho plain tlinni'^li 
wliioh tho ii\or Totoor lakes its(‘ouiso tho soil is alluvial. Hallast is |>ioonr- 
ablo in any quantity fiom tlio Totoor and (lima, and many of tho nullas and 
smaller ri>ors oontain lari»o bods of sand and ^rav(*l. 

24. Many roads aro orossrd alon*; this pait itf tho lino, as may boobsorvod 
uj)on tho j>lan;but they aro for tho most pait mon* village* oait-traoks. In 
Humorous instances I ha\o provided for oarryini; the roails undor tho railway, 
by moans of small biid^os, so that tho level (‘rossiiii;-; will not avi*r.ii;o nn>io 
than about one a mil(\ Tlu* piiiieijial stations upon it will lx* at ( 4ial(M‘sL;;auin, 
Paohora, and Julnaiiin. Tho sinalhT stations will no doubt ultiinatoly Ix' 
numoroiis throiijj;;h this distiiot. At pn‘M‘nt, liowo\or, I can '-|)ooify only li\o, 
namely at .Iujj,nnwaioo, Jaundiniv, Han;iloy, U iiiuaum, and Miissawiid. 

‘Jo. Tpoii Sooti<ui No. 2, tli(‘ oxtrnvioii ^•ommon(“(‘s noai .liili;aiim, and runs 
ncaily duo oa>t, rlo^r b\ the impoitant town of Nussi^'rabad, to tlio liver 
\V.ini;ooi, wliK li it < ms^^cs at a lomaikablv fa\ouial)lo spot n(‘ar tho villai;(‘ of 
Sokai;,iuni. 4’ho \Van<;onr hoio piosonts a siioun lock Ixxl, in the* oontre of 
whioh ^tandsan i'^land, diMdiiii; it into two <-haiin(‘ls. I'lio e\troino width of 
the omssiiin Is :5()() IiikmI v.iids. Tin* thxxl of last \ oar rose III foot, and tin* 
hiuln‘'^t jwoi known loaohod .7.7 trrt above tin* bod of tin* liver. Pioin Soka- 
oainn tho Iniopioooods by tliovdlai;<* e»l llhosawid, and appioaolios tin* Tapt(*(* 
with a ( 111 VO ol ball a mdo ladius. Py i\\\^ moans a stian^ht and s(|uai(; 
oios^iim ol that loiiiiidablo iivor is obtained, bolwoi n tho villages of So(*doauni 
and l)oo*^k(‘na,at tin* I l!)th mih*. 

2t). Tho whole of tho section fiom Jultianni to this point is of a hiohly 
favourable cliaiaoter, except at a cio'-snnjj of tin* Wanj^ixu*, wheie a laroe viaduct 
will have to be built. An (‘xtensfVe examination was madii of the river 
Taptee bofoie the cro^'.iii^ was .-elected, and we ascertained that there was 
no |>omt we-tw.nd of llni Wanixofu* wheie, by crossinir tin* Tapl(*(*, we? mioht 
with advant.iuo avoid tin* noco^'^ity for biidiiino; both liveis. d'In*, width of 
tlui 'faptoe from bank to bank at oidinaiy Ihxxl level is ;7i)t) yards. Tho 
Hood of la^t year rose .72 feel, and the hiqheU Hood ever known 7K leet, above 
the bed. 

27. Above*, tho orossiin^ which has boon laid liiit, thoio is a deep pool in 
the liver, c*\t(;ndin^ for about six miles, and terminatiin^ with a bar of rooks. 
Below this the bod is of solid stone, scattered ov(*r with bould(‘rs, and is nearly 
dry during; the lair weather. The viaduct will be 010 yaid.s long; but altliou^h 
a very co.4ly work, it does not present any jiraotical diHlcultics, nor is it likely 
to involvtfany serious or expensive contingencies, Ix^cause the foundations are 



ofu liiv()iinil>l(i (]f*sci iplion, iiinl ^oon af’for tlic oftlio niiiis^ the ^lill 

lli.if vvoiilrl ICIIKIIII ill tills |):iit ol the ii\cr niiulil lie cir-ily with, jind the 

f'oiiiKhitioiis l:ii(| in. I :mn of opinion tlnit tins viiuliict should ho Ixnlt in tlio 
liisf instance foi a doiihh* line, and havr* cstiinjiiofl its cr^t aci^admiiU it 
oii^ht not to 1)0 vjiliiod at h‘s> ih.m l*o‘i,000, and its construction will occupy 
(loin tln(‘c to foiii \o;ns. 

‘28. It is onlv wIh'M* tho lame livois of Wostoin India are constant Iv 
o\pos<-<| to tli(‘ tidosj :ind dinin'.: tho iimiisooii to tho l.ind-tloods aUo, and whoio 
they <'ontani wator within thur ( h.nniols at low' tid(‘s, c\on dm ini; tiu* most 
favoinahio seasons, that to (lo^.s thoin will loipmo l)iid'_io^of such ma‘_iinludo 
and dilliciiltv as to a|)|)ioach tin* hntho'-t hunts i^f lailway woiks, hnth in th(‘ 
tini ‘ and tho cost of tlu'ii o\ociition. I'loin the* fact that, noar tho oa^t(‘i n 
hound. n v of Kh.indi i'-h, tho ( io-sin<^ of tho I'.ipfi t* i an onlv i)(‘ i lli'i tod I)V so 
lai'^o a \iaduct as that to uinch I ha\o just .dliuhd, ‘-nine* id a ina\ he* foiiiud 
ol* tho oxponso and dillicnllv of hiid*j:ini; it noai >mat, at .i point ahont ‘J18 
milos hclow our crossiiiL', and altoi tho iivoi h.is hoon chaiiiod wilh tho th)(»ds 
III, it pour down (loin ‘JOO inih's ot‘ tho indh\adi(‘o lhin!L;(‘ on tho soiitluan and 
w(‘s|cin side's of Khandcish, as wt'll as lioni lot) nnlos ol* the Satpooia Moun- 
tains on llu' noith. 'I1i(* hiiihost of those* floods h.i\(' i o.u lu il (iO f(‘ol ahov (' 
th(' h('d of till' iiM'r at Suiat ; and, in huildini: a lailw.iv M.iductover that jiait 
of tho 'faptco, to cont(‘nd with thorn, as wi'll as with tin* d(‘ad-w.ilci in tlu' 
(‘hannol, winch is ‘jS feet dee'p, and lIu' oidmai\ tidos^ ri^niL» about I I ll*(‘t, 
must, I fce*l suio, ni\ol\o |)iactical ditlicultios aiul (‘conoinu*al ol)p‘ctit)ns e)l llu* 
most SOI ions natuK'aiid cxte'iit. iNoi would llu' (‘xpciise* h(* conliiu'd inoicK to 
tho crossino eif tho 'fapti'i* chaniu'l, foi ample w.iteiw.iv would ha\o to he' |)io- 
Mih’d, alse), for its inuiulations, which sj^H.ul Ihi miles o\ or tiu' low eniintiy 
tia\oi-('d alon*: the coast h\ the* piopeise'el lailwav. 

‘J!). Ih'twe'e'ii lIu'iiM'is W’anuoor aiul 'f.iptoi', llu* line* ciosm's a disfiict 
winch is einlv |).ntiallv ciiltivate'd , hut tiom the r.i|)toe* to lh)oi h.inpooi , it 
liaM'isi's, for miles, a foi tile, lc*\e*l jil.iin, in llu* lich f.ilooka of Se)wda, pu'- 
si'iitmi; o\or> lacilit\ th.it could ho eh*-nod for tho coiisli net ion of a lailuav. 
It e*rosscs the* Sook(*o, ihiokie'o, and Ootowico, and ])assos about a milo and a 
halffiom tIu* city of lh)oih.nipooi. Thoso tlnce iiveis aie small, and the 
hi nine's aie* not w'oitliN of aiiN paiticular notii'o. 

oO. At miles, near iNinihoIa, tho line cri>ssos, on a le>ol, tho Hoor- 

hanjioor and Assi*(*inhur load, aht)ut ti\o miles fnun the Kirmor, and se\en 
miles from tho hitter place. ll<»ro Section ^o. ‘J teiminatcs, at a distance of 
dl.’U miles fiom llomhax . The whole of this section, e\tendm|^* for .38 J 
miles, U of the most fa\oural)le ehaiacter, except the crosslmj^s of the two 
laioe ii\eis, the Taptee and Waiii^* or, which will be so e\pensi\e as to laisc 
the estimate, very cheap in other respects, abo\e tlic average cost of the 
extension comprised within our season’s operations. 

8I. The cur\esaiul giadients, tables of which arc hereto appended, arc 
rental kably good: tjO mdes are either level or of first class gradients, and 
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41 \ miles arc stiaiiiht. INIany Mllaj^e roads are crossed aloi\o this Icrlilc part 
of Kliaiidci'^h, and have l)(‘cn coiixciiiciilly ilealt with, as lu‘foH\ 

Stati«)ns will he nMpiiii'd at Niis'-ctMahad : Aiuhilwari'i*, lor S<»wd;i: Asseer- 
^hiir mad, lor AsMM'iuhnr , lhwahanpot)r ; Adjanta, lor Uaxerc; and Ycioda, 
lor Hooihanpoor. Scxcial other small stations x\ill, no doiihl, proM' to he 
nec(*ssary, as the tiatlic ihwclop(*s itself. 

Tioiii the nee4hln)uihood of Xnsseeiab.id, on this section, it is my 
intention to pioceed next season with tin* layinj^oiit and survey of an (*\tension 
ol xtmi radwav pa^'t Rodw nr and Miillva[>o(»r, tlnoni;h llerar, near ( )omr.iw ntti'e, 
Ai\(‘i*, and 1 1 ini;imjj,hat, to Naupore; hnt tin* exact route, and extent of the 
Inn*, will of (*om''i* tlepend n|)oii the nature ol* the I'onntiy, and the amount of 
accommodation w'hich the tiaflie «>f lh.it distiiet may i(*(piiri*. 'riins, whih* 
the main Inn* mav s(*rv(‘ Khainleish, and, pioeiM'dim; onwaitU, o|Hm out the 
iicli \bilh*v of tin* Xeihndda, tin* fiach* of w hich is now' almost (‘iitirely locked 
np, and cjimplete a tians-penmsidar railway c«>mmnnieatn>n helween ( ’aleiitla 
and lhmd).i\, we should, l)\ a eomji.ir.itix (*lv shoit addition. d (*\t(‘nsinii, and 
hv a illici t lonti*, conxes the \.ist piodiiee of Meiar to tin* p«nf ot fSomh.iy. 
'fills p.iit ol l)i'i.ir h.iNinLi l)(‘i*n lately ei ilefl, the whol(*of the piopos(M| Inn* 
will hi* Wlllilll the Hllll''h possrsviMiiv,. 

.'Jo. It miLilit apjM ai to \uii, that it wmihl havi* l)i*en ailvis.dili* to cany i)nr 
iii.im line tliioiiuli lleiar h\ Na'^poir, m^tiMil of hy Assei‘i, lliiiila, and 
I loosliiiM^ahad, into tin* Xiihinhl.i N'alli'y, ainl soon ti> Mii/apini*; hnt an 
i*\.immation whnh Mi. (iiali.im h.is in.iili*, id* tin* coimliy hi‘lwi*i‘n Nai;- 
poie .Old tin* N i'l hiidda, has |)io\e(| that i'oiiisi* to hi* most nnf.ivonrahli* for a 
Inn* of lailw.iv. ^|o|<•o^eI, tin* mute which w<* liavi* t.iki'ii pasw^us throiiL'Ii a 
poj)uloe-. ainl will iiiltixatMl ilistint, whili* tin* i»tln*i, hi‘lwi*(*n N.it'|)oii‘ siinl 
the X Cl hinhl.i, Would iio'-^ an almost mihroken pni'^h*. At thi* ehise id'next 
sf.i'.on I sli.ill !)(• .ilile to lejioit to \i»u nn»Ti* tnll\ upon this snh)i*et. 

dl. 'fin* line I oiiijM i-i il III Seition Ni». einnmeni’(*s fiom the Ass(‘ei’ehnr 
and lh)(M I mii|)ooi loari, at lod|, niili s, and ti.iveism^ a plain (smooth tiir tlirci* 
nidi's, hnt hi-\i)inl that inti i se< left hy nnmi*it)ns ilei*p, narrow' iavini*s), i<*aehes 
tin* foot ot tin* S.itjioinas, whii h it asi'eniU hy a sciics of easy leverse eiii\i*s, 
Retwi'cn tin* lo'^th and 1 t.‘Jnd nidi's it em-scs foui lai^'c nnllas, which, lisiii” 
amon;; tin* hill*', flow iint as mount. iin li>iiinls, and, scon i ini; a ‘^ii-at d(*|)th 
into tin* liLiht seal f)f tin* plain, ainl li'il hy tin* minor stieams, soon hiToine fi)r- 
iniilahli* nxi'is. \\dn*ri* we (•n»*'s tln*m, ln»wi*ver, tin* Wiiiks an; ineonsid(*r- 
ahh;, altln>n‘.ih tln v an* tin; ino-t i*xti nsi\(‘ upon Tln*s(;nine mil(;s of tin* seetiiin. 
After cross! n^jf tin* liver Painlai, hy a hrid^c; ahont .V> yanls liini^, the line takes 
a direction a Iitth* ti) the Wi-t i>f noith, ainl alnmt tin* UiTlh mill* cri’K'.cs the 
roail fii>ni Asscer;^hnr ti> SavvnI, at a distanci; of six mih*s fn>m the former 
place; and tlicn, cliiiiljinix the hill for ahont three mdes, hears north-east, and, 
passino; Amudniiiltittr, reaelnsthe <^iimmit of the Satpoora Itaiifijc at 17.5.2 miles. 
The liei^ht of this summit is incoiisiderahle, l>eing f>nly 3f)() feet above the 
level of the Taptee V^all(;y ; and its ascent is effected in a distance of 12 miles, 
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WJtliout any works that call for ol)servation, and with various gradients, the 
woj.‘5tof whicli is 1 in 100 for a length of al)out a mile and tliree (quarters. 
Iwoiii the huniinit, the line descends hy a gradient of 1 in 118 to the 177th 
mile, where Seel ion No 8 terminates. 

IW. lletw'cien Asseeighur anrl the summit, the line passes over the trap 
foi Illation; hiit the rock ap|)ears upon the sui face only in a few place‘s, and 
thii earthwoik will not be <jf an expensive chaideter. Stone Miitablc for build- 
ing, teak, ami ballast, aie proeuiable in abundance for the woiks along these 
28 miles. TIu're aie very few levi*l ei o'^smg>, and only one small station, at 
the Asseerghur and Sawul load, will be re<|uire(l. 

8(>. Tables of the cm ve*^ and giadients aie aiiiXMidetl. They aie both of 
a gmxl w<irking character, one-half of the s(‘clion being eitlu*r level, or of first 
class giaiiienls, jiml stiaight ; and when it is con^ideied that the Salpooras, 
OIK* of lli(‘ most foimidable ranges iijion this side of India, :iic sin mounted by 
tiuun, tlu*y are (ar nioie favouiable than I expected it Would be possible for 
Us to obtain. 

87. Soiiu* impiov(*m(‘nts may probably be madii hereafter in this portion 
of tlie line, but they will not bt* of such iinportaiice as to affect my estimates, 
oi to alter mateiially the g(uieial chaiaet<*r of the section. 

88. The next section of the line. No. 4, extends fioni the 177th mile, near 
the Asseer summit of the Satpoor.is, to Chaiwar, in the V^illey ofthe Ner- 
hudda, 280 J miles ; but no plan of it has been made, for the reasons w'hich I 
have ahi'ady assigned. Its couist* is by Ihiltyghiir, far to the east of Mand- 
wa, and m a diieetioii jiaiallel to the ri\er Suktha, and at a considerable dis- 
tant* from its light bank, ft eiosses the road fiom Peepleod at the 182nd 
mile, the road from llhaiughur to (iooiulwana in the 102nd, and the rivers 
(lungapotand Ogguny at the 202ml and 204th miles, with small \iuduets. 
Im-oui the Ogguny it uses by a giadu*nt of 1 in 182 for tin ec miles and a 
quaiter, and tlum descends bj the same giadient for two miles to most favour- 
able ground, ahmg which it runs toOhaiwar fora distance of 20 miles, without 
encountming any woiks that call for notice. 

8!). loom llooilniipoor to Ohaiwar, the line passes through a thickly 
wooilcd coiflitry. It is the diiect route, but lies to the east of the present 
course of the traffic fioni Iluida, W'hich theie follows a circuitous road by 
Jawar, Kurdwa, llon’gaum, Asseer, and lloorhanpoor, bcctiusc along that 
routi' there are more halting-places; but Captain Keatinge, the Political 
Agent in Nimar, has already had a survey made of a road by Pecpleod and 
Jaw III, so that the coulee followed by the line w ill there meet the requirements 
of the jiatlic. The soil along this .section is composed of that indurated trap, 
mixture of sand, peiished stone, and clay, which is here known by the name 
of moorum, and is very favourable for our excavation. The W'orks upon it are 
of a light description, and the gradients, of which a table is appended, are 
good ; ami the direction of the line is very favourable. Some improvements 
may, perhaps, be eifected in it when the line is laid out for construction; and, in 
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particular, I may mention that the summit which I have desciihed at tlic 20()th 
mile may, I believe, be alto*;ether axoided. 

40. Ob'<ervin;j!; from tin* Ketinns of Sir Hobert TTamilton, Rarouot, Hesideut 
of Indore, and Captain Kcatiiii^e, that thc»re is a decided set of the trade and 
passenger traflic from llmda and the Nerbudda V' alley towards Indore, and 
with a view of approaching the rich iron mines of (^handi;hur and Poonassa, 
a trial branch line has been laid out, and the section of it taken from I liirda 
to Poornee, as sliowii by tin* blue hue upon the accompanying general map 
of the Neibudda Valley. Should it be dc'cideil to extemd jour railway 
through Niinar to Indore ami Aj;ra or Delhi, it w'ould be a (juestion wliether 
the line from Asseer summit mi«»bt not be eanied further to the west, alon|;* 
tlio eoursc of the river Suktha, as in that ease the Ponibay and Caleiilta and 
the Homhay and Aj^ra lines would di\ert;(MUiar l\)oinee, and the trial sei tiuii 
which has been taken would foim a poilion of the lim* to Mii/a|)ori^ 

41. The stations upon (his mvIioii will be at (Jhaiwar and lluida. 

42. Section iVo. A eoinmeiieiN near Chai war, at a ilistaiiee of ‘J.'U miles 
fnmi M nnmar, and miles fmm Pomb.iy, and evteauls up flu^ Nt‘i bmlda 
\’aII«‘V to (h<‘ Town, one of its ti il)ut*ii ie-., at the oOoid mile. No sni\ey lias 
been miule of this line as far as ( haikeiia; but it lias b(‘(Mi aecanati ly laid out 
upon the uiouml, ami a lell'n iue to tin* section will show' that it [irescsits 
fa\omabI<* teatuK’s in e\eiv ir-.j)eet. 

4d. I’lom (Jhaikeiia the Inn* luiis to tin* north of Timboornee, and at (he 
2t)tith mile ero'-H*s the ii\( r (imi)al, whieh is 1 lit) yards with*, and its llooils lise 
to a heii^ht of lO (eef. rnuii this point, it continues of an eijually favouiablo 
ehaiaeter f<ir 12 milr«., wline it pa-^'-es the very busy and |)ios|)eious town of 
Sewnei*. It tbenee keeps aloni; tin* flat and easy oioimd of the Nerbiidda, 
and, pas''mt; alioiit eiL;lit mile-» t») tin* east id’ i looshim^abad, rciiehcs tho 
ii\er Tow a at the otKJid iiiih*, wlii<'h is the teirninatioii of this s(‘etion. 

41. Nothin” eouM be inoKj favouralih* in ev(*iy resp(‘ct than tin* whole of 
dll'- *-(*< tion, 72 imh s in length. Tlie only woik upon it is the crossing;* of tlio 
(iuujiil, wliieli is «»f nio<lenit(? extent, and veiy mueh resembles the river 
crossin”s upon our expeiimeiital line, between (Jallian and Wasindre(». 
Neailj die whole of it is ^tiai”ht, and the gradients arc unexeejitionable ; the 
countiy It traveises is jiioductive, populous, and active; — nothing, in fact, 
could cxeeed the advantages of tlni (li^tiii’t fiorri lliinla to the Towa. It is a 
fine level plain, presenting every faeility for the eonstiuction of a railway, and 
covered in all diieeimns witli lU li, abundant crops, fine tiecs, and prosperous 
villages; and a lefennce to the plan will show bow many communications 
already exist upon it. Those roads have been carried under the railway in 
many instances, and the level crossings thus reduced to a moderate Yiumbcr. 
The stations upon this section will probably be as follows • — at Timboornee; 
Sewnee ; Dokarra, for llocxshungabad ; Chaikcira ; and Kotra. 

- 45. Section No. G commences on the left bank of the river Towa, at the 
304th mile from Munmar, and extends to Katiotia, at the 392nd mile. The 
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Towa IS very nnaviy dry clnrin;! the fair soasoii, hut in the rains its shallow 
tliou;;li very wide course is flooded for a width of l,27fj yards from hank to 
hank. The floods, liowevr r, have seldom lieen known to rise above its lower 
or eastern hank, and 1 thf‘iel‘ore believe that its channel niij^^ht \ery safely be 
contracted to a con^ideiahle e\t(‘nt. The bed of Ihis flood stream is a mass 
of loose sand for adc'plli of about 12 f(*et, when it becomes firm, and suitable 
for either pilinu^ or nia'-oniy foundation'^; but in the |)rescnt iii'^tance I have 
estimated this viaduct of simple timber pilim^ and gearing wide enough for a 
single line of laib, and extending along the whole channel of the river. The 
course of this liver iuisbei n (audiilly (‘\aminrd tiom Iloo^hungabad to Kaida, 
near the hills, where it issues at even a gieal(M width than at our crossing; and 
no place has l)(‘(*n l()und mon* favourable than the* spf)t be^t suited for the diie(’- 
tioii of the railway, l/nder any ciuMim-taiiee'', th(*iefoie, it luu'^t prove an 
e\|a'nsive w'oik; but beyond that, there i.s no fealiue in it which is at all calcii- 
lateil to alfeet the cligilulity ol‘ tin* line. 

AG. IVom the Towa, the line extends for nine miles over a level plain, 
and (‘iiteiing upon sonu* undulating,easy eoiinti y, near th(‘.‘3Mdi mile, proceeds 
in almost a straight line*, and wiiliout a single objectionable featuie, to the 
d5Sth mil(‘, wlu'K' it crosses ilui river Doodhveat the village of.loonhctti, with 
a viaduct of oi dinary dimensions. Fiom tin; crossing of this river, the* line 
iiins <|uite li(*e (loiu woiks along the sinface of the countiy for 14 inih's, 
when* it apiinr.iehes tin* town of (iaiiilwaia. It there has to cross the livcr 
Sukur by a viaduct 170 yaids long. Fioiu the liver Sukur it becomes a 
practically straight suilaci* Inn* ovi‘r a U'va*! cmintry, as far as the 3l)2nd mile, 
vvlien* it crosses tin* road to Katiotia, tin* tei mmatiou of Section No. b. By 
the talih's of tin* curves and gradients it ap|)ears that 713 miles out of 87 arc 

<*ither level, or of first class gvadients, and that (io miles are straight. 

47. The inateiials for (‘aithwoik upon this s(*ction will be the alluvial soil 
ot the valley: stone and linn* lor building' puipo^es are procurable, geneiallv, 
irom the hills at a "^lioit di'^tancc* to tlie south of the line. Teak of large 
sc*antling, and other g(h)d wood'-, abound in the Shahpoor jungles, about .‘30 
inih's fiom tin* railwn>, aKmg tin* Towa; and timber and other rnatciials can be 
conv(*yed down the Ncihndda eaily in the season. This portion of the line 
passes about nine miles from Mt>w paid, at the out-crop of the Bcnar coal, of 
which there appears to he aliundance in that district. It may, perhaps, be 
practicable to pass somewhat nearer to it; but from our last season s operations 
it dhl not seem advisable to lengthen the line by running closer for that pur- 
])ose, because we should then have to encounter the Seta river, which has 
scoured out a (h'ep and broad channel in the plain, and its course as far as its 
junction with the Sukur, near (larrilvvara, which would have to be followed 
h\ the railway, is very tortuous. We have as yet made no survey for the 
piupose ol ascertaining the extent and quality of the seams of coal. I recom- 
mend, however, that this should be done before the engineers leave that part 
of the country. Near Mow'paui two seams of coal have been superficially 
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oponed out last season, l)ut no shaft has been sunk, nor lias any attempt been 
made to work the coal up to lliis time, aUh('Ui;h it has been fretpiently |)ieked 
up in various places, and fa\ourably reported upon. The stations upon it will 
probably be at Sohaupoor, dariilwara, Ikibve, Seeiiiry, llutwas, Bunkerry, 
Kaisla, and Sehora. 

48. Section No. 7 commences near Katiotia, at the 39‘2nd mile, and 
crosses the river BaroorcANa, about (>0>ards wide, in the IhJ Uh mile, with mueh 
broken around on either side. At tlie ^Hoth mile it crosses on a level the 
Hoo^h^mgabad and Jubbnlporc main road, and then passes close to Nursinu;- 
poor, the well-known and important mart for the cotton and pain of this part 
of the country. After passing a small stieain, called the Sinp'iy, and r(*<aoss- 
ing tlie IIooshunjj,abad and .hdibulporo road in the Ih)7lli mile, tlui line eoii- 
tiiiiics of tlie most favouruljle character iinlil it approclns within a mile of the 
yiiair, where tlie ground is cut up by de(*p raxmes. That ri\er is cross«‘d at 
the 404th mile, wIk'k* its width is 100 jaids. Its banks arc* pivcipitous, and 
the extreme l)eii;ht of tin* ilood h«is kni)\vn to reach tiO fed above* the} 

bc‘d, although its oidinaiy Icxol is about 40 fiu^t. hVom this point the* rail- 
way runs gencially u|)on tin* snif.ui* of a \ei y evcui ti.iet of count ly, as far as 
the llli mile, and pi(*>enf'* imlliiiii: woilliy of n*maik, <*\i*ept the eiossings 
of tw’o or thn*'* strranis with sandy IxmIs, and soli camnbImL* hanks. It then 
ajuaoaclns tin* Nnhudda, and tiavcasrs s<inn* InokcMi ;.iionnd, mneli inter- 
sected l)V nidlas. At the eios*.inL; of tin* iNerbndda, its banks are via y high 
and prc*cipifous^ es|)eeially on the iioith side. 4'he total w^idtli from bank to 
bank is 4 I I lineal \aids. 4‘he tiood of List year, the highest on reeoid, roso 
!)0 tret jd)ove the liver bed, but subsided in an hour or tw'o : the ordinary 
floods live 71 feet. Dmiiig tin* diy .s(M-.oii, how<‘V(*r, building opeiations may 
be canied on with fn ilitv, as tin* iiver contains v(*iy little* wat(*r; and eaily in 
May, when onr sretnm was taken, the extemt of dcaid-water in it was only 
71 \aids Wide, and its tireati*vf depth only 5 fec;t. 

4!k Tin* conise of tin* Neibndda was c*\amiiied f»>r 30 miles, from Snkur, 
at ihci jnnetioii f»f the Ifnian, <iii the w'e.st(*rn si«bi of ilin railway, to Btnra 
Ghaut, on (In* ea-t. ^l•.lr the lb*ira (duiut fin; ehamiel is much contraef(*(l, 
and rims llirongh perpendicular rocks of white; marble. Tlu^ facilities which 
this I'iicumstance would appear to offer could not be taken practical advan- 
tage of, because, dining the floods, i he Nerbudda not only lises high above 
thc^so rocks, but, bcTorc) cnlt*iing the goige, finds fi^r itself another wide channel, 
througli soft soil ; and, addc.d to this, a more; serious ol))i;ction was found to 
exist in tlie almost insurmountable difficulties of the country between Cliirid- 
wara and tlie Bcira Ghaut. 

60. The crossing of the Nerbudda which we have selected is near Jfianscc 
Ghaut, to the west of the ford of the .Iidibulporc road. The viaduct will be 
371 yards long, and I estimate the cost of it for a doulile line of rails at 
£40,000. The bed of the river is rock, and I sec no reason to expect that 
any important engineering difficulties or expensive contingencies will be met 
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witli in the cxerntion of tin-' lunre woik. ft is advi^^ahlo, while the dimen- 
sions and probable cost of oil! cinv.dn^ of the \eibiidda are under considera- 
tion, to draw your aitcnlion fo that other cro-*Nin^ of it which has been 
contemplated, near Iboach. 'I’he spot which we have selected for biidi::in '4 
it is upwards of oOO niile-» al)o\e llie town of llroach ; and alonjj: neailj the 
whole of that fj;reat di-'lance th(‘ \eibudda leceives the immeiiM* diama^e of 
the Vindbya and Satpooia iani;i‘s of mountains, for wliieh a continuous water- 
W'ay several miles m len;:tli must be piovidi d. Moieo\er, at the proj)ovfd 
<*r(;ssin<;, not only will the jlo(>(U leipiiit* an e\tc*nt of biidi^ini; for winch rail- 
way enL;in(‘ei iiej; |)iaetiee ali’oids no pMM-edent, but tin* exeention of the woik 
within th(^ (‘hanm l of the nven* will lx* entannlx'KMl with ditlii nltii^s and 
e\pen-**e by the laii;(‘ body of w<il< r, |(•(‘t (h‘ep, which it contains (weii at the 
lowest tides; by tli(* oi dinaiy tide, which iis< s |()rej t,and of unusual \(‘Iocity 
near Broach; and by tlu* enoiinous nnindaliou-, winch ii-'C* about 70 feet above 
the* I)(mI (jftlie river, aial spi<Md loi nnh s ovei the fM)imtiy in one \a--t slu et of 
water, S(nn(‘fimes as mncli as |0 feet de(‘j). lietlHS* tli(‘ proposcsl cros^mo of 
tin* i\(‘rl)udda at Iboach he* |n(l* 2 ,c‘d of hv analooy witli oni''. lu'ar .liihhniport*, 
or whelher tiu' draiiiai;i^ of two iani;(‘s of inonntaiiis for neaily oOO inil(*s he 
takc'ii as the* iiK^asure <»f the w'oik, its propoitions must l)(M‘xlieme. The 
chaiacter of this most fonnidahle propvted woik heais indiiectly u|)on your 
inteiests, and cannot fail to allect m a most important det^ree the railway 
ijuestioii now under th(» etinsideraticm of ( M)vc‘rmn(*nt. 1 Iheiefoie rixpu'st tha^ 
1 may be eommissioiaxl to repoit to \ou, w itinait delay, upcai the subject of 
ilu* projiosed lailway crossinj;-; of tlie iivei Taplei* at Siiuit, and of the ^er- 
budda at Broaeh, and to take the uecesvaiv stops for doiia; <o in full detail. 

/)!. Alter erossiicj, tlu* Ni'ibudda at tlu* 1‘io'lh mile, (he line tiaveiscs some 
rouj;!! j^round, and M*veral nullas, for about a mill* and a half, then mils |i»r ‘JO 
miles ujiou the snifue of a level and (*ven count ly, and at 417-' mil(*s rcaclu*s 
the .lubbulpou* and Saiej,or road, at a distance of a mih* and a lialf from .luh- 
bulpori*, when' that [larl of the line upon wliieh I now have the honour to 
re|)ort to you ti'rmiiiat(‘s. 

K, T\\o whole of the last rh) mih's are of a favourable cliaracter in every 
respeet; and if it wi*re not for the cro‘'.siiu;s of the rivers Nerhudda and Shair, 
the eost of it vvoulil reaeh the very lowest limit. The soil is alluvial; the 
lecpiisile materials are ahimdaiit ; and the level erossinns arc few. The tables 
of eurvesand ^ladients show' 47 miles of praetieally level gradient, and 4() 
miles of straight. The stations throuoli tins district will piobably be at 
Nursinopoor, .lubbulpore, Peindry, Clniidwara, and Kisrode. 

Our field operations last season extended to Gosulpoor, a distance of 
IS iniTi's from Jubluil[)ore ; but I shall make no furtlier allusion to that part of 
the line in this Ueiiort, because it is liable to alteration when the ascent of the 
Vnulhyas is laid out. 

/)4. Iveviewiiv^ the whole of the North-eastern Extension, from the top of 
the Tliull Ghaut to J ubbulporc, a distance of 3‘J2 miles, the character of our line 
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is unoxcoptionaMo, and its oonstniction on«ht to ho very olioap : iho nmfo- 
rials are oood and alnindant ; the priro of lahour is low ; and iIumo are no 
nij^inoorin^* ditlioultios to l)o iMiooiinlorod upon it. The only oonsidorable 
works are ooniprisod in the tollouin|i hiiorii^t: — 

One tunnol, 3S7 jards lonji, whioh may bo avoidi*d. 

The (rod.i\L*rv viad\u*t, l‘2t) yards long. 


'file VV'angoor ditto. 

noo 

ditto. 

The Tapt('e ditto, 

()10 

ditto. 

The(Jiinjal ditto. 

210 

ditto. 

The Tow a ditto. 

1,27(> 

ditto. 

The Doodhyc ditto. 

170 

ditto. 

The Siikur ditto, 

174 

ilitlo. 

The Shair ditto, 

213 

ditto. 

The Nerbiuhla ditto. 

371 

ditto. 


Tm. The Tndhyadroe and Salpooia lan^os, wlnc'li wore sn|)|)os(Ml lo piosont 
sm li ibi inidiible obsfac*l(*s to layrng ont a railw.iv, an' proved by mir seelions 
to be eapable of being Mnnmnnl<‘d by a gootl woiking Ink*, bee bom heavy 
w«)iks ol’anv kind. .Neails il'^ enine eoiiiM* liaveiM's somi* ol‘ th(‘ most feilile 
and produeliv di^liK Is upon this skU* of India; for, all ei eleaimg Ihetihauts, 
it mils ihrongh lln* pbiin (»f ihe (lodaveiy for oO miles; (Mossing tin* Indhya- 
(bee range, it eiiteis Khaiideish, and p.iss(‘s ihiongh that pmvinet* for 1.00 
miles, aeeonmiodaliiig some of its most ImmiIiIiv and piodnetivi* 'falookas, and 
ils piineipal eolloii mails; iheii, passing ihe Salpoinas, il aseends for ‘J.OO 
inile^ the m.ignifieent V alley ot ihf* .Ntabiidda, with its valuable (‘oal and iioii- 
belds, and iN eopioiis supply oj ;_»r.ini, seeds, and lolton; and wbile it jnescMils 
these commeKMal adv .inlaues, and all’oids tins vast extent of local aeeomoda- 
tion, it pm "lies a din‘et coiiise for ell'erlmg the tians-pcMiiiisnlar e<)mmmiiealion 
with (\denUa, and I'oi eonneeting the province of Ibaar with tlie port of 
Ibnnbay. 

.00. SiilVn nnt i elm ns ofti.illn; bava; already bi'cn made to |)rovetbat a |)robt- 
ablo levcMiia* will aecMne to yonr lailway between Oombay and bbistiMii 
Khandei-^ii ; and beyond that, it could baldly la* expected lluit lln* amount of 
existing tiiuhi would be tomid snilieieiit to establish actual data fur an eijiially 
probtabic letnin: but there is ibrongliont the Valley of the .Nfabiidda so gieat 
an abimdaiice cjf maiketable ami expoilalile produce, vvbiefi only awaits tin* 
opening of a (piiek and ehea|) eommnnieatioii to meet the dmnands both in 
this eountiy and for c^xpoit, tliat I believe no doubt can be entertained of the 
commercial success of that pait of your undertaking, particularly when wo 
regard the importance and extent of the commerce that must pass*betwe<‘n 
Bombay and f Jalcutta, and the great facilitie.s of the country for the construc- 
tion of a railway. 

^ 57. In many parts of the ?fcrbudda Valley coal exists, of undoubted 
quality, in great abundance, and lying in a most favourable position for being 
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woikfrl. Iron oro, too, uIkhiikU, ospooially on the north of the Ncrhiulda. 
TIh‘ ))rinci|)Jil mines of tlie ilisfiict are Tendukheira, about 10 miles from our 
line, near Nursin;^|K)or. They are now woiked in the lude^t fashion, but tlie 
iron produced is of excellent quality. There arc fuinaees also at I^ane^hur 
and (xosulpr)or, elr>se to ubieh oiii line pa^'^es ; and althons;h the iron is hebl 
inferior to that of 'rendiikhena, it is I believ'e, <^ood, and forms an article of 
export from those towns. \",duable iron mines also exist at l\K»na-^sa and 
(Jhand^lmr, and I tmd, from j)apeis kindly fm inched by (Japtain Ihskine, 
(yommissioner of the Saii^or ami Neibudda 'J'eiiitoi les, that b(‘sides tho^^e 
which I have sjieciliecl as tin; piincipal ones, and a^ Iviml; m ar the course of 
our line, theie an* five mim‘s within 20 miles ol .liibl)ul|)oie. 

•OH. 1 am not yet .sullicii'iitly infoiimsl to fniiiish \ou with a full sfntement 
oftlu' present j^eiieial tiaflic of tin* Nubiidda \"alh‘y ; but 1 bi'i; to append 
two retuins fioin f‘aj>fain Kealini;e, Political As^iv^tant in iNnnar, one of 
W'lii< li was kindly fuinished to us b\ hnnscif, and tin* (itht‘i Ijy ^ir liobeit 
irainilton, throunli the Moiiibay ( ■oveinment. My these it appe.iis fliat tin* 
(piantity ofe,ood.^ sold in four b.i/ais, and wlmli ))ass(>(| (i nr |)oints in iNiinar 
in the year IH.OH, amoun((‘d to 12,117 tons, of wlni‘h the tiath* to Honibaj is 
cntiiely lh(‘ <;rowth of fiv(* y(‘ais, and is incieasini; rapidl\. 

•0!). 'flu* tiallic on the i\uia and Poiubay load, lak(‘n at Akbaijioi'r for 
twelve months, lioin Apiil I Sol], was as Ibllows: — 


Jo)ot p.isscne^(‘is !)o,7o() 

llullocks and holies 21,221) 

(aits 1S,()S7 

('.llIK'Is 2,11.') 

bdt'phants dti 

PutValoes I . . . OOS 

Asscs 2!)<'] 

Palan(|uins 121 

Sheiq) and ^(vats 001 

('ariiai;('s *20 


()0. The return of tiaflic on the llooihanpoor and Indore road, taken at 
Klu'iry (lhaut for twel\e months, from .\piil ISA;] to May 1854, gives — 


lo)of passengers 213,141 

PalaiKpims 17 

Slu'cp and goats 103 


As well as the goods comprised in Captain Keatinge’s statement of the 
^liniar tratlic. 

()l. Iti addition to these, wci are indebted to Mr. Williams, Overseer of 
the School of Industry at Jublmlpore, for the following statement of the 
annual trade to and from that station ; and from his long residence there, and 
his knowledge of the commerce of the country, it may, I am sure, be safely 
relied upon : — 
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rotton 8,571 tons; 

Wheat 4,'JS5 „ 

Hemp, ^um, i^luv, iron, aiul other coninuuhties IjoSo „ 

Hides 100,000 Nos. 

Imports, nhout 11,550 tons. 


()‘2. Rlakiiig a total of upwards of2(),0()0 tons for the present tiade of 
Jnhhnlpore. 

no. In traiKerihinp, the results of these returns, I by no moans intend to 
imply that this tratlie proptM’ly beloniijs to our liiui between llombay and Jnb- 
bnlpore ; but my purpose is to sht)W', by refi*rc‘nee to its present trach*, that 
llie distriet of the Nerbndda is likely to atford us a very laiijjc* traflie. No 
stalistieal returns eould pres(*nt a eorreet (‘stimah* of the trallii* that woiiM be 
created if tlie Nerbndda V^dley p<wM'ssed a railw.iy eominnnieation with the 
polls of (Calcutta and Ibuuhay. It is now piac'tieally shut up ; but (he exports 
of eo.d, iron, cotton, w'heat, hemp, linseed, limber, and other products, and the 
im|)oils of salt and inaiiufaclurcMl oood^^ must e\ (Ritually h(‘com(' iunnens(\ 
til. The follow mu^ is my estimate of the <‘\tens?(Ui lioiu Alunmar to .Iiib- 
bulpoH*, to which, for the sake ol‘ coinenu'iit leti'ieiice, I havi‘ added the 
(‘‘'timated cost of the line lioin \\'a''iinh(*(‘ to !\I umnar, both havmi; Ihmmi liamed 
in accoidunce with the rudcis of the Jlonoiabli* (5)int of l)ii(‘ctois: — 


AbUract Estimate 



NORTH-EASTERN EXTENSION. 


10 







17 
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Hirco ostimafcs liavf Ih mi fiariKcl upon my experience in the eon- 
sfniefion of onr woik^, '.ind n|)on ac ruiate c lata, obtained by Mr. Graham, 
jespc(:fin<^ tlie local and lacilitie-, of tho'^e (li‘^ti icts tliroiiirh which this 

extension woul»l pa^-. 'fhe jjiice^ of iion have been fixed at the hi^h i ales 
\vliich we paid for oiir la^-t ‘^llpplle'^; ai)*l the niaiket has ''ince li^cm, it 
may possibly h.i|)|)rn that iny rstimatc'- of the |)(‘imanent way may fall shoit 
in that fi.iilnnlai. My lalc^, how cvei, aie above llie averauc*, aiul the future 
»tuiii of the luaikft may theietoie be m oui favour. In any event, I beg to 
piotect mv eslnn.ites fiom this spi‘<‘idali\ e c onfinuencv. 

fi7. ^1 Ih* cost of .1 '^iii^le line of jHMm.iiitnl wav upon tiu' several sections 
of this extm -ion \ai n s hoin l*‘J,<S|t)|o t'.J, I ^^*M^*** mde, which is inort' than 
one-liall of the tot.il niili agt* co^t of (ach^eition. As this huge piopoi lion 
arises chiefly fiom the hiLih pi i< es of the I'le^h'-h iron in.itei i.!)*-, and fiom the 
i;ieat expeii'-e of < miv e\ iiiu tin in fioiii tin' poi t to the nitci ioi of tin' c«)untiy, 
tin* expediency ainl ad\anfa'^e of i '-(.diji-limg tin* means ol piovidmir a local 
siipjdv of lail'-, ch.iiis, ^pikesj ckc. aie cleailv pointc'd out. iMthoiiLih Liieat 
cncoin ai^emcnt for the c.iilv c'-tabh^hmeiit of iroiiwoiks exi'-t-- m the valuable 
ihaiaitci of the miin s, in the vicat and iiigt'ut (h'lnaiid for iioii in this conntiy, 
and III the fact that the hiiih juices of haighsh |)(‘imancnt way niatciials will 
In* a SCI lolls and undue im|)(*dmi( lit to tin* cheap (*onstruction ofrailwavs 
tlinuigh tin* mtiiioi <d’ India, v<*t it is \ci y (louhtful vvlu'ther the X<*i hudda 
co-al and non-fields can In* woik(‘d so e\|n‘ditiously and economically as to 
alfoid Us min*h hcncfif iii fin* coiisfiuclion ol’tlu* r.iilway l)ctwe(‘ii ilomhay and 
Khainh ish. In fin I, I am iin lined to think that ai'livi* and successful ojiera- 
fioiis III that ciitcipiise will he found to dcjicnd more ii|)on fhe (*oin|)leti()n of a 
i.iilwav ^•ommunlc.ltn»n hclwis*!! Ibmiha} and the Ncibudda \'allcy than the 
lailwav (Iocs upon a local ^iipplv of coal and non. 

(is. I now |)ioc»’('d to lav hefoH* xoii sonn* ob^civatmns upon tin* com- 
|i:iiati\(* iiiciifs of the rapf(*(' and the "rimll (ihaut lines het ween Ik^ndiay 
.iini Juli;aiim, tin* |>omt m Khandci-*h .itwhnhthev W( add converge. It is 
my duty to do so, not only foi tin* juiipo^c* of ilcaily demon^tiating the 
advantage-i of yonr lailway ui tiu* eompaiisoii which is aliout to he instituted 
hctwet*ii it and the .dtci iiativ i* liin* v\hieli ha*- lieeii projected, but for tlui 
pistilieatioii (d* the sch'ction w Inch 1 have madi* of the 'riiull Ghaut as tlie best 
route, ill an eiigineei iiig jioiiit of view, from nombuv to Kl^aiuleisli, and, curii- 
un*reially, tin* most jirolilabh* that the eoiiiitrv all’oids between those places. 

()*b 'fhe impoitant points ii|)on whieli the eoinjiarison should be instituted 
au*. — 

Is/.— 'fhe Icngdi of line, andjLime of transit. 

'J//#/? — 'Ihe ev>st of eoustruetion. 

d/v/. — Ihe tune leipiiu'd for construction. 

— 'fhe ci^st of woikinii. 
o/Zi — I'l.itlie lares, and eros-, leeeipjs. 
l»//i —Tlie annual lelnrn upon the oullav 
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70. Alternative lines have been projeeted ; — one leaving Honilniy by an 
independent route, and traxeiMn*; the western side of the islands of Hoinbay 
and Salsette, cros'^iie^ the Siiui ("reek at Mahiin, and the arm of the. sea 
near CSliora Bunder ; thenee proeeediiiii; u|) the Konkun to Sm at, and from 
Surat up the ri\er Taptee to Jul^ainn. The eomparati\e distanees (roiii 
Bombay to Juli^aum will he as follows: — 

Bombay and 'faptee line • • !]S0 miles. 

Thull (ihaiit line 'Jo!) ,, 

In favour c»f the ThuU (diaut line 1 J1 miles. 

71. The ecunpaiatix* lengths of new laihvay to bi* (‘onstrueti'd will be, — 

Bombay and Taptee line. OSO mili*s. 

Thull Cihaut line JO!) 


In favour ot (he 'rinill (Oiaut line 171 miles. 

/J. The prop«)sed eros^mo of (he sea a( (*hoia Bunder v\ould in i(sell 
pro\(‘ a l.it.ii ob|(‘r(ioii, on areoiiiif of (lit* diiiieiihies and i‘\p('ns(> of' its eon- 
stiiietion, if not iioin its aefual iiiiprai lieabilitv. i li.ive not had an oppoitunity 
of surNeMiiL; llu‘ j)inj)os( <| eios^nit:, but havi* asec i l.nneil (h.it (heie is a deep 
body of wati'i, at ((M^t a mile wide, in (In* ehannel at low tidi^ ; tIuMvater 
iis(*s duimi; the mi)M‘-oon, at spi me: tides^ about 1 7 feet, above* whieh a elear 
wafeiN\a> of oO feet would havi* to be piovidiMl h)i the navigation ; audit 
Would theicluie lx* iie(e'>saiy to build a viadiiet, iii the (‘(*ntie about 70 lee*t 
aiiove the b( d ot the t h.imii l. Althou;^li toleiably well aecjiiamted with the 
Bii‘‘-'em ii\ej, I woiihl not vuituie to afiiiin that this woik would be fonnri to 
b(* lieNoiiil the e,i|»al)ilif le^ of eiiumeei iiilS but it iiiU't iiiidoiibledly exeeeid the. 
ie.iM)u.ilile iiiiiit'' ot eeniioiuv ioi Indi.tii railways. 

Tii. In p.ii.iLiiapli h) of lli>, LoiiUliip's Miniiti* of the JOtli of April 
the (i«)\eiiioi (bix i.d has staled that the portion of (he (ireat Indian lh*nin- 
siila Bail w. IN iioiii Bombay to Taima must be eoinnLon to any line (mt(*iiii^ 
the island oi lioiuliay, wliatevei may be; its diiei*ti»Hi. 

74. I'oi (lie-e M-a-oiis it will, I think, be imiM ee«>sary foi nu* to puisne any 
furtlier tin* eomjjaii-oii between (he Thull (ihaut line and this [lait of the* pro- 
reeled altei native* lim*. 

7.). Tlx* -eeoiffl liix* has been proje*ete*d to stnke off fioin the fiiejat Iixliaii 
Pcnin-n!a Bailway, a liuh* to llx* w’e'»t of (Jalli.tri, and to join (he ejtlier line 
near Vnp-ialne, at which point the alteinalive. Ime*s unite, aixl one cmirsci only 
is tlienee pin-ne*l to Jiiluauin in Klraiide*is|i. 

70. The comiiarutive di>tanees fiom Boinbhy te> .Iiil;^aurn will he as fetllovvs ; 

('allian and Tdptee line miles. 

Thull (ihuLit liiu! J.jfj 


1 


In favoui of the Thull Ghaut line 


BU miles. 
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Tlic comparative lengths of new railway to he eon'^tructccl will he, — 

C^allian and Taptec line miles. 

Tliull (j haul line .*• 209 „ 

In fivoiir of file Tliiill Cihaui line. • • 149 mile<?. 

77. With reference to the time of tiaii’-it upon the (ihaiit line, it is an 
impoitant f.iet, aseeitained ])y the letiiiis, that hy la r the ercater. poition of 
tlni trallic will have to he eaiiierl fioin the mteiior to the poit of llomhay; and 
that theiefoK* th(‘ steep giadiiMit at tlie (ihaut incliiu*, and tiu^ L;radient of 1 in 
loo hetween it and Wasindiee, wdl expedite lathei than delay the con>(*y- 
anc(‘ of goods in that dneetion. 

7H. The aveiage speeds, iinduding stoppa^e^, that \\ei(‘ inaintaineil on tlie 
f.ondon and lliimin^hain Ihulway, in the \eai 1 ^ 40 , \\(‘ie 21 miles an hour foi 
p.isseiigeis, and 18 miles an hour fn* gooiK tiain^ , hut lonkiiiii f«) the de\i‘h>p- 
inent of the resoiirei's of this coiintiy hv means r)f ( lieap lailway c*ominuni( a- 
tion, I am of ojimion th.it th(»se rates would exe(‘c‘d the limits of eeonomx, ami 
shall theiefore t.ike the Jnghesi e(leeti\e ia((*s of sjieed that oi ght to he main- 
tained upon Indian railways for many }eais to ( ome at 22 miles an hour foi 
])assengers, and lo miles an hour for goods tiains, including stojiptiges. Apply- 
ing these lates to the tiansit fiom Julgaum to Homivay along the Ta]>tt*e line* 
(d!K) inil(’s), the dwiation of the punney would he*, for ])assongers 17 j’ hours, 
and for goods 2d hours; and taking the same spurds also for the (ihaut line 
(2o9 miles) in that dneetion, and a delay of lo minutes at the (ihaut for 
passengeis, and half an horn I’or goods tianw, the duration of tlu* |ouiney 
would h(*, for passengers 121 hours, and for goods 171 hours. Thus theie 
would he a sa\mg upon the (ihaut lim* ol ol houis for passcngei tiaiii'', and 
S\ lor goo<ls, in the journey fioin Khandei'^h to llonihav. Ihit the compaii- 
son must also he diawn lietween the two linc" foi the tiaHie to he eon\eyed 
upwards from llumhay to Khaiuhush. 

79. The 2S miles of our line helweim Wasindiee and the foiit of tlic 
(lhant ineline, upon which theie is a giadicmt of 1 in 109, lismg for 18^ miles, 
and lldling for 8 miles, wt)iild no doubt admit of oiu maintaining the same 
speeds as upon the rest (»f the line, hy ineiea*-ing the w'oiking e\|)eiises ; hut 
as I consider c'conomy of w 01 king to 1)0 of far more importance, both to the 
puhlit* trallic and to railway companies in India, than a little extra dcsjiatch, I 
ha\i* taken a i educed speed of 12 miles an hour for our goods tiains, and 18 
miles an hour for pass(»ngers. At tlic (ihaut ineliiie, I ha>e calculated upon 
an a\erage sjx'eil of 8 miles an hour for goods, and 10 miles for passengers, 
with stoppages of lo minutes. The rest of our line from Bombay to Wasin- 
diee i--, so far as speed is concerned, piactiealh level, and I assume lo and 22 
mill's an hour foi tlic speed of the ^oods and passenger trains respectively. 
At tile'll' latcs of >peed o\cr (he se>eral sections of the (Biaut line, the coux'cy- 
ance ol goods fioin BoiiHbay to Julgaum would be cllccted as follows : — 
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11. M. 


From Bombay to Wasiiiilrco, 50 miles, at 15 miles an hour .... ;} 20 

Wasiiulree to Kussara, 2S miles, at 12 miles an hour 2 20 

The Tluill (ihaut ineline, 0^ miles, at 8 miles an hour, with a 

stoppaij;e of 20 minutes 1 H 

Egutpoora to Jul|^aum, 174 miles, at 15 miles an hour 1 1 8(i 


Total.. IS 27 


80. 'Die journey, therefore, by the (ihaut line, as eompanul with that by 
the Ta])tee line, winch has been taken at the hi‘^hest speed of 15 miles an 
hour throughout, would save more than 7.J hours in the conveyance of ^oods 
from Bombay to Khandei'-h. 

81. The despatch of the passenger trains in tliat dinvtion wonld he rather 
less in our favour, because the delay at tlie (Ihaut ineliiUMvould iuvohe a com- 
paraii\ely greater loss of lime. Thejomney would be etIi etcMl as I'dIIows : — 


ir. M. 

Bombay to Wa^iiidrcM*, 50 mil(‘s, at 22 miles an hi>nr 2 17 

Wasiiubee to Knssara, 28 miles, at 18 mile's an hour 1 81 

The* Thull (ihaut ine'line*, inile*s, at 10 mile's an hour, with a 

stoppa^e^ of 15 minute's 0 55 

limitpooia to .liili'aum, 171 miles, at 22 mile*s an hour 7 55 

♦ ♦ __ 

Te.tal.... 12 41 


82. The* jonine'y hv th(*Ta|)li'e line*, pe*rform('d throunheiiit at the* hc'stspe'cd 
of 22 mile's ail horn, woiihl oce'upy 17| Iioiiih, .so that tlu'ii* wouhl he* a savinj.^ 
e)f full 5 houis fui pa^'^e•n;^('l tiams hy the* (ihaut line* from Bomhay to 
Khaneh'ish. 

88. It may he; uriie'd by the aelve>e*ati*s of the Tapt(*c line, that tbe*y 
would convey the* tiallie: at higher spe*e*ds ; but that would involve* an 
ineiease of the weukm*^ expenses; aiul the relative*, e'ost and iTce*ipts ofth(*ir 
railway, as compaie'd with ours, wouhl not e’liahh* them, with due* re|^ard to 
prolitalih* woikini;, to afi’ord tlie public siieh liii^^h speed as we could do upon 
the (ihaut hue. 

84. The* next point of compaiison is the co>t of eonstruetion ; anel in deal- 
ini^ with it, I hav;,e take*n the* ordeis e>f the ]ionr>ral)le (Joint of Dire'clois as 
the lule for both (‘stimate***, except of tlie (ihaut, which I liave valued feir a 
double line. 

85. The cost of thus com|)h*tiiij; tin* Thull (ihaut line would, as 1 have 
estimated in paragraph iJ7, amount to £l,527,7t)t). 

8(j. In order to ariive at an apfiroximute* estimate of the Tapte^e line* from 
Callian to .fulgaum, for the piirjiose of comparison, I .shall first lefer to tliose^ 
portieins of the wortes which are common to both lines, and value them at the. 
same rates, so far as tliey apply. 

87. The |>ermanc*nt way, estimated for G5ib. rails, and on precisely tlie 
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same terms as our line,, exclusive of the Thull Ghaut incline (which is more 
expensive), and with a fair reduction in the conveyance of materials, on 
account of the w'ater cariiajje to Surat, would amount to £2,930 per mile. 
The fences, valued at our puces, w»>uld be £374 per mile. 

88. The nillin.i; stock and stations, estimated at the same rates, exclusive 

of the (iihaut incline, woidfl cost t7M per mile; and this, it should be noted, 
excludes all the lu*avy hn’ininal which have l)een already incuired. 

89. The cost of ^rr neial establishment, en|^ineci iiii^, and contiii^encics, I 
have taken upon our line* at totH) per mile. 

90. Th(* above items amount to per mile; and this sum could not 

be rediM*ed, in tiu* estimatiJ of the Tapte(! line, without a coiic*-|)onduig reduc- 
tion bein;; ma<l(! m that nf the (ihaiit line. 

91. It now lemaiiis to estimate iluM^arthwoik, tunm^U, \iaduct.s, biidp^s, 
rulv(iits, diveisiniis <if loads and sficains, and level luissm^s, iijion a line 
wdiicli crosses the whoh* of the tloodcsl livers that How fiom the Sah\adr('e 
1tani;e, aloiiij; th(‘ Konkim, to the sea, bc'tvveeii Galhaii and Suiat,aiid fiom tliC 
lndhyadie(‘ lbmi;e, thiouiih Khandcush, to tlu* Taptee. 

92. Wot havint; a section of that line, I shall, of coursi , not attempt to 
oiler an exact estimate of these vvoiks; but if 1 assume, tor the jnirpose of 
eoinparison, that the cost of the eaithvvoik, tunnels, viaduets, bridal's, and 
level crossinos, upon a railway w ith flat <;iadients liom ('allian to Suiat, and 
lip the 'faptc'e to«,lult;aum, would at len.-^t be (spial to that of similar woiks 
upon our i‘\li*nsiou fiom Galhan to Wasindiei*, I do not think that the 
moderation <if the (‘stmiati* will lx* called in (pu*stion, or tliat it can be 
consideii'd otheiwisc than favoiiialde to that line. 

93. The coiitiact scluslules for those woiks between Gallian and Wasin- 
diee, pailly risluced for a siui;le lines in coiifoi niitj with the oideu* of the 
Honorable Goiiit of Diici tois, ainoimf to t2,7S3 per mile ; which, added to 
£1,00 1, the* e'slimated eosi of the »>fluM vvoiks, w ill make a toial of £7,337 
flji* tin* mil<ML;e iat<* (d’the 'faptee lnu\ 

91. If eredit he taken toi a leiliietion in the first cost of the Taptee line, 
on aeeoimt of a chi'a|)er su|)ply of non mateiials tortile permanent way, and 
other puiposcs, fuiiu Indian nonwoiks, than ean now be expoited from 
I'hinlaiid, I claim for oiii line that it would deiive ‘;ieater economy from that 
ad\aiitaL;(\ if it sluiuld be found piacticable, because the mileaj^e eonveyanee 
of (hose mati'iials, from the plaee of (heir inanufactiire in the inttuior oftho» 
couiitiv, vvouhl lx* less upt)n the Ghaut than n|)on the Taptee line. 

9o. Trom (he extreme unhealthiness of a lonj; district through which the 
Ta|)tee line would have to pass, a siilliciont (|nantity of labour for its con- 
stiiu-tx’^ii would be dilliciilt to be procured, and would, no doubt, be dearer; 
but I shall leiiaid this peculiar characteristic of that route as. allecting the 
time, and not the i t»st, of the execution of (he wtiiks upon it. 

9(). For tlu' sake of eompaiison, i shall therefore ' assume the co-:t of the 
proposed Taptee line at the low late’of £7,337 per mile; but I beg that 1 may 
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not be understood to convoy thereby the opinion that it could be constnicted 
for that sum; for, on the coutiary, 1 consider that uould be found much too 


low. • 

97. Comparative estimate of cost of construction, — 

Taptce LinOy — doS inilc^, at t’7,d37 per mile 

Thull Ghaut Line, — from Wasmdree to .luli^aum, ‘JOO nylcs, 
with a complete double lino upon the (Shaut incline • • • • l,r)*J7,700 

In fa\our of the Thull (ihaut lane £l,()9S,tM() 


9S. This (lirterencp in the of construction is very i^n'at ; but when wo 
consider that 1*19 miles m<»re railway w'«)uld hav(' to be eonstructed by the ^ 
ado])tion of the Tapte<‘ line than by the extension of tlu* (iliaut line, and when 
we \alue that extra lenutli by the mileage cost t)f tin* 'faptet' line, the amount » 
alone reaches tM,()93,‘Jld, and very nearly accounts for the whole estimated 
ditleience. 

99. It must also he borne in mind that these estimates are, in part, only 
for a single liiu‘ nf railway; and that wIkui u doiihle liia* weic* (‘om|)leted, 
which in all probability would soon b(‘ reijiii^ite for the liallic, the diircrenco 
between them would be ^leafly ineieasril, because the mileam* cost would bo 
ineieu'-ed, and tlu'exi’c^s in the estimate of the 'I'apti'c over that of th(> (ihaut 
line aiiM s fioin its m4*atei Iciu;!!!. 

lot). The time nupiiK^d tor constnietion would chiefly depimd upon the 
mairnituch* of particular woiks, and upon the a^^reoatc* (juantity of work u|)oii* 
eac h hue* a coiujiaiisnii of tin* sections of the Taptec* and th(‘ (ihaut lines will 
dc teimmc* which cont.iiiis the laii 4 c*st works, to rule tiu' time of com|)l(‘tion. 

lOl. 'file aiiLireuate <|uaMtily of woik may be juil^i'd of by thi^vstimate, 
and theio can be little doubt tluit the* ccunpletion of the Ta|)tee lino w'ould be 
lon<4 letaided by the <,;n'at uiihealthiness of the criuntry ill the Khandeisli 
distiietinf Nowapoor, wheie thi* woikinj^ s(*ason of the year would bo ol’ very 
shoit (biiatiou, and laliour ditlieult to bo procured. As a practical fjiirineer, 

I should b(* loath to attach too miieli importance* to difliciilties of this nature; 
but I cannot oMilocik the fae’t that, durini^ last season, it was my duty to 
re|)ort to you a lalhn<^ olf in the progress <jf our works, in consecpionco of the 
labouicis ha\ne^ been diiNcn to deseit them by sickness, and this not in a 
country coiwidcii^d usually iinliealthy. We* ha\e» the* evide‘nc!e* containe*d in 
‘the lie-port e)f the ‘J9lh Mareli iHoi, by Oaptain Wingate*, one of the I at (.‘st 
profe*^sUinal labourers in the |)r<iviiieo of Khaiuleisli, to preivc the extreme 
unhealthinc^s of the Nowapoor district, 'fhat Olfieer writes of it, urnon^; 
others, as follows: — 

“ Lar^ei tracts of Sul tan peior, and the Neiwapoor Mahalkuroe’a division, ad 
well as othcB parts of the Pimpulneir Taloe>ka, are in the same state. The 
climate of all these parts is reported to be most unhealthy. The; Native inha- 
bitants suffer annually Trom fever ami a«^o, and from enlarged spleen. To 
theiso who are not Natives, the climate is still more deleterious ; and it would 
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})(! almost coitain death to a European to remain for any considerable time in 
the jimmies between September and Eebiuary. They become less unhealthy 
as the hot season wlvances, ljut aie never cpiile safe for Europeans, or even 
for Natives uiiaeeustonu'd to the climate. These tracts are, of cour.se, very 
thinly peo[)led. 

“ Eai'i^e continuous tiacN of juni;le‘ in the Talookas north of the Taptee, 
towaids the S.itpooMi aiul alsri in tlie western Talookas south of the 

Tapt(‘e, antonji the lulls boideimu the I)ani:s, ha\e a nu)st unhealthy climate, 
and aie eilhei uninhabited, oi eonlain a ‘^pau* pojiulation, chiefly of Bheels, 
who have no! jet li'ained haluts of strady indu«^tiy. 

“'I’he siiixej could only be earned on diiiini^ a few numths of tin* hot 
season, on account ot‘ the unh(‘althiiM‘'^s ot‘ th(‘ ( liinati* at othei timc'', and it 
• w<uild nec<‘ssaiilv be veiy e\pcnsi\e.” 

IO‘i. 'fills e\i(lence pioves the nnhealthines^ of ^ome poitioii of tin* (oiin- 
tiy tiaveisrd bv the 'faptiM* line; and wc* m.ij pid'^e fioin our own e\|M*rienc(' 
on (,\»ntia(t No. I, diiim^ the last hot si-ason, what th(‘ ellects of sirkiu'ss 
W(»uld be in ii'taidin;; tin* woiks. \\'e know that \eiy litth* pro^^ies^ f‘ould la* 
made fluiiiii; the four months of lain; and as a distiul of many miles would be 
closed ai>ainst labouieis, also, from Septembei to I'ebiuaiy, th(M\ oiks could be 
actually earned on fora sc.isoii of only four months in the year. It is of 
c-oiiisc* impossible to s|)(*ak with certainty as to tlu* time of constnu-tion ; but 
fiom tlu' circumstances to which I have nd’erred, 1 am of opinion that the 
•completion of the 'faptei* lim* would occupj' at least two years loie^iu’ than the 
(ihaiit line. 

JOd. In compaiinn th(» woikini; e\pens(*s of the Thull (ibautand the 
Taptee lint's, the fact of the sleep fallmi» i^iadii'iits of the (ihaut Ivinii in that 
tliii'ctitui in winch the »^icater poitnui of tlu' hi'avy tiatlic will ha\e to lie 
conM'Nctl lessens, to a i;uMt extent, the t)h)t*ctit»ns that otht'iwist* niii»ht bt* 
taken tt) them; and experience alont* can pio\e whether they ait' mit ie;dly t)f 
practical atl\ anta«j,t' tor woikm «4 the downwaitl tratlic. At any late, we are 
taiil) pishlictl in consitleimi; the (ihaut line (piite as cht'aj) as the Vallty line, 
for the ct>n>t*\ance t»f tiatlic tltiwnwaijs fiom Khaitdeish to Bombay; audit 
will, thert'fore, tuilv b ' necessaiy ft>r me to enter into details a.s to the workm*^* 
out t>f the two lines ni the u|)waid diiection. < 

101. Of the items comprised in (he woikinj*’ expenses, the loeomotive 
power, the et)aehino- expt'iist's, and depieeiatit)n of stock, must be imieh 
higher than they are in Eneland ; and, m addition to this increase, there will 
be the disuhanta‘;e of haMiij; to com oy a great number of empty w augons 
from Bombay to Khaiuleish, in conseijucncc of a large balance of the goods 
tiatlic setting in the other direction. 

lOo. Taking these facts into consideration, and founding jxiy valuation 
upon the ivtiuiis of tiatlic along the noith-eastcrn line, as cpioted in my 
Be[)oit of September IS.VJ, I estimate the working* expenses, including the 
Thull Cdvaut melme, at .t’bOO per mile per annum; which is corroborated by 
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Mr. Tlohcrt Stoj)lien<oirs opinion. At ihi.s milonjio rnto, Iho annual oxpon'^o 
of woikinj:: our lino (*io!) nnlo'^ lonii) uoiild bo t‘I.V),40(>. 1 fully 

e^tiinatod tlio oo^t i»f workinj; tlio (ilmut inolino, and it aniounls to 
abo\o th(* ordinary working oliariii*'*. Tlio o\tra annual oo^t (»f uoikin;^ tlio 
miles bolwooii Wa^indioo and tlu‘ foot of tlio ( Ihaut \\ ill lx* fully slated 
at £7o a milo, or sav If those two sums, aniountini; t*»i;otlu‘r to 

1*14, ItU), 1)0 taken from the ^ross expenses of our lino, the ordinal y nuloaj^c'. 
co^t uill 1)0 lolo. 

lot). ISo c*\tKi allow anoe out;ht properly to have been niach' for woikiuLi; 
the ‘JS miles between Wa^'indree and Kussara, beeause 1 havi* alri'ady, fir the*, 
puipo'^e of eoonomy, attributed to it the disadvantam* of a nxliUMMl speed of 
conveyanee. Theio is also a further loason, — that tlu» m-adionts of this portion 
of the lino may be impro\od when it is ai^ain laid out. 

107. The mili‘a<^o eost of woikin^ the (ihani line, with the deiliietion 
of th(‘ extra ehariios uj)on tlu‘ steep meline, and llu^ ap))ioaeh to it aloni; the 
Konkim, would, I am of opinion, apj)ly also to the 1’a|>h*(* liiu* ; ll>r tlu* 
sa\ Inu tli.it ooiild b(‘ elie('(<‘d b\ its nKidimts would bo \eiv '•lu.ill, while the 
eost ot its mainteii.moo would bi* floater, m ei»ns<‘i|uene<* of the e\j)i»Mue to 
the (hinds aiul muiKhitioiis, sup|)n^mL^ tin* 'rajileo line to po'-se*--, \ery e.isy 
eiailieiiU ihiounhout , and, fni the sak<* ol <‘om|>ai ison, I ‘•ImII eslmuito them 
at C-’iOO, and mils at 1000 pel inilo, wliuh will t»i\e ihe einss wmkm'.^ 
e\pen''(s (if both lines betweiMi ('alliaii and Jiih^aum as lollows. — 


7b/i0o A///,, - ‘loS miles, at loOO pu mile ll7!b(W)() 

yVo/// (Unutf Linr^ '21h miles, at ltit)0 pel imh* lIPijOOO 


lnia\om ot the 4 iiull t ihaiit Line 11'>,10() 

lOS. riitiiie exjieiieiiei* may show that I ba\e hiue undei -e'-timal(‘(| the 
eo^t of woil\in.c lailwaNs ni liidi.t; but tins eoiisidi latioii eaimnt all'et I the 
eoiiipaiatiNe iate«^ whnh I liaNo taken, Ixxanseany iiure.i.^e m tlu‘ woikino 
expi n-( " would be m the lates tA the inih a'^e, and wonhl, llnacfoie, bear 
nnllivcaiialjK upon the 'faptee line. 

loo. In the \*ai 1 ma<h* an estimate of the inih ie/e leeeipts of (ho. 

Thnll (diaiit line, whnh was foinnled upon af tual i elm iis of tini tiallio. It 
ammmfed to ll,‘JJ4|>ei mile; ainl iijioii this valuation, (he mi,,ss receipts of 
the e\t< n-ioii ot \oin lii" fiom (’.illiaii to .liil;:amii imh s) would amount 

to t‘J70,i)JL 4 hi" "um oiiuht in^t to bemri(a"i d loi the i -I i male of the 
eni«s K I ( ipt" ol the 4\ipti e line, loi the lollowm*^ le.isoii" . — 

l.s/. — 4'lrat an\ iin.K M't <d' it would augment tin; chain c's to the public for 
llie ( oiiv I N .iin e ot '^o« mU. 

— IJeeaU'C that line would then be exp^jsed to a tximpetitioii with the 
direct 44iull (ihaut road, 

:],,/, — Ihjtwecn liombay and Surat it would have to compete with the 
Native pattimars or coastin'^ ciafl. 

1 
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i/Zf. — 'riijit, if tho rocMpIs upon iIk* Tiijitoo lino woio inoioa-cd, it would 1)0 
pinpcr, for Iho piirposo of ji fiiii ( olnpilli^on, to tlio luccijif', of the 

Tliiill ( iluiut lino al^o. 

I If). Tlio (•oni|)(di(w>n uifli tlu‘ \\,itrr oanuiLio bolwocii fjombay and 
Surat would, f sun "Uio, lia\o a voiy ‘^iiioiis c llicit nj)«)n flu* fiaflic of tliat 
paitT)f tlio Tapfoo lino (Ini flu* w.itor oai i ia‘^«* hotwicn llninbay and Tanna 
now convov^ all the li,ooiU), alllioiiuli it'^ k IuIino (■lu‘a|)n(‘''‘', (‘oni|)aiod 
with flu* lailwav < i^* imt ^n ‘^o-d a-^ it would hi* l)ofwi‘i*ii Surat and 

Iloinhay, wlioio flu* lalc^ of Wiif(‘i cniivc \«in( i* duiin^ flu* season aio as 
follows : — 

Snrnt tit lltmihinj, 

Srjitnnhcr anti Orfulti^r. — IN. 71 |)i‘i ton, oijii.d 0 !) h/. |u i fon poi inili; of 
railway di^fanco. 

A'orctititi r tit luhrmini . — IN. |j por fon, < ipi.il pir foil per indo of 

lailway disfanoo. 

Ajnil tmtl May . — IN. ‘JO per fon, crpi.d ‘J .’>//. [>oi Ion p('i mile of ladwiiy 
disl.inoo. 

Arnttijv into per niontli of fiiu* season I‘l.h/. pel ton pei uiilii of lailway 
disfanec*. 

Ihtmhiiy to Snntt, 

yl/vw//o rnto finouoli flio si'a^ou Ihs. o per ton, (*r|n.il ()'()»h/. per ton per 
mill* of railway d^fanee. 

III. 'rinis flu* avi'iaoo lafe ol wafer (an aim* hi‘lw(‘(*n noinhay and Surat, 
In and lio, Is 0*SS</. pci fon pei mile of lailwav di'-laiui*: hut flu* niilcani* lale, 
of w hu ll lIu'Liioss leei ipfs u|)on the ra|)tee line h.i\e hi en I’onipuled, w as J^/. ; 
so that the elleet ol loinpetitioii could imt fail fo he \ci\ scncni'-. It is fheu*- 
foie clear th.it no ad\ .int.i^e can he claimed foi the faptie luu*, on the sc,uc of 
ecoiioinv, in convcMii'; tlu* cotton lioni Khandei-h t«> flu* cheap w.dei caiiMLie 
at Smaf, without a eoi ii''-pondmLi .s.uiilice in its ie\enui* helween that poit 
and r»onihav. 

I I J. 'flu* 'riiull (ih.iuf line would aNo alfoid uiealer eapahilities for rcdiie- 
iiiLi flu* lafes of coin i’\. nice, and In fhaf means |)iouu)tiiu; flu* di*\elopnient of 
file fiallle of’ fhis i*oiinfiv: heeaiise the i‘-(imatid uro'-s reeeijifs upon it 
an* eompufi'd at a late of J|V/. per ton per mile, with a doulile toll upon the 
(tli.nif, winli* for the sanu* amount of eross reeei[)ls upon the Tajitee liim the 
eliai^i* would onl\ hi* ‘J</. Thiw we sluaild ha\e a margin of ,h/. per ton per 
mile, or about IN. S in the whole join n(*y I’lom IJoinhaN to Jul*;auni, for the 
reduction of the l• 0 '^t of eoineyanee upon the (Jhaiit line, hclore our leceipts 
Weil* loweied to tlu* same amount a*^ those of tlu*. Taptee line. 

I lo. Lookini; fo the eiunpetition helween Ihunhay and Surat, and the 
ile^f ifufion of loeal tiallie alonti a eivat portion of the 'rajitee line, it w ill he 
lather fa\ouiini; it in tlu* eomparist>n to take the oros*^ reei‘ipts from Calliaii to 
.lul^aum at tlu* same amounl lor both lines. The ease, as leuaids piofit, would 
flien stand as follows : — 
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Taptee Lhtr, from (*uUian to Jul;j.aum ( 3 oS milos) • cstimatiHl 


cost of coiistnu’tion 

Gro^s aiiiHial icc(*i|)ts 27(1, (i2t 

Annual working expenses (Ik>(S miles) 17!>,000 


Annual surplus £ 07 ,( 12 1 


which is o(puil to a ihvideiul of 3*7 per cent, per annum upon tlie cost of the 
line. 

77 ///// Ghttut Ltn<\ from Wasintiree to .lulgaum (200 miles): 


estimated cost of construction €1/)27,700 

Gross annual recci|)ts ‘J.'mjSK) 

(iross annual working expenses 12 .vl 00 


( rross annual surplus • • . £ 1 30, 1 1 (> 


whi<‘h is e(|ual to adi\id(Mid of 3*5 per ctuit. jx^* annum upon thiM‘ 0 's( nf the 
Imcj. The dividend in f.ivour of the Thull Ghaut lin<‘ wouM lx* I Sper c’cnt. per 
annum. 

I I I. Ila\ing st.it(Ml tin* com|).nalive mciifs of the 'rapte/* and Ghaut lines 
in as clear and cncnmst.intial a manner as I could, il will now he convenient 
to K'capitulate tlx* mam k nils. 

I lo. 'fix* distaix e lioni lloinhay to .lulg.iiim wt»nld Ix' 131 miles h*ss 
than h\ the 'fapti'e Inx*. 

I |(> 1dx n* wouM he a sasinM nf .V, houi (or |iass(‘ngers, and SJ hours 
foi iinnd-, III (lie I'Miiix v lonn Kli.indeisli to Ihanhay, and of 5 and 1\ 
Ixaii^ Imm linmha\ to Kliaixh i*'!!. 

I I 7. I lO nnle^ nf new lailway w*ould ha\e to lx* madi*, hy tlx* (‘xteii' 
simi o| tlx* (diaiil Inn* fiMin NVa^nifh<*e to .liilgaiim, than hy the coiistriK'tioii 
of the Ta|)tee line lioin ('.iliiaii to .liilgaum; aixl a saving of at least 
t* I |fi would he f Ifct (<d 111 the mitlav. 

Ms. The woikiii'_r expenses upon the (ihaiit line would he tddjdOO per 
aiiinim les^ tli.m n|M»n the 'faptee line ; and, w ith the same amount of gross 
receipts, tlx* net janfits would lx; as 3*5 to 3*7 per e<*iit. |)er annum in 
favour of the Tluill (• leant lux*. 

I 111. The lailwav < omimmii’atioii between the et»tt«»n marls and the |)ort 
of Moinhay might lx* eompletftl two yais eailiei hy the (iliaiit than hy the 
Taptee line; and tlx* foiuxi would alhud gix-.itei m(*ans rif reducing tlie fares 
for the convevanee f»f go«)d'^ lx*! ween Ihunhay and Khand(d*'h. 

120. Oh)i*etions ha\e been very naluiallv Liken to the formidalde chanic- 
ter of the 1'liull (ihaut iix lnx*, '.iixl virne doubts us to tlie safety and eflicieiiey 
of working it are e\pi(*-si*d in tlx* Mmut(*orilie M/)st Noble the Ghveriior 
General, dated Apid 20lli, 13.73. I theiefoic* fc'cl it to he my fluty to y/ui to 
endeavour to mitigate tlx* fihjcf lions to the ( ihaut iiu liiu*, hy cixhiavouring to 
rctiuce tlif*m to their ju-t piai tic.d Imiit'^. 

121. In the fiist jilace, tlie incline has been greatly improved, in tlx*. 
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follow ro«!ppct<i, since the fii 'i flt‘'^i<;n of it was brought to the notice of 
the fiovernment : — 

12‘i. Tlu; length of the ‘«fer p uiadients upon the incline has been shortened 
to the extent of 1 mile 22 eh.uii'^, aild is now' only .3 miles 4S chains lon<i, 
inst<*a(l of b mile-. 70 ehmii'-. The giadienl in the lower 1^ mile maybe 
flatte ned fioni I in 07 to 1 in lO. 

1‘20. The r inves ha\e bem matle (‘a^ier, and the incline lias been laid 
out with 2 miles ch iiii'^ of •-ti.iiuht line, in a length of b miles bl chums, 
instead of only .37 i liains in 7 mile', 1 I <-ham^, a- belbi(*. 

J2I. 1'Im* <<lim.it(‘ of the iiK tim* has not hi en iiiciea'-ed, while' a material 
saving may be elfe< ted in the eo-f of the adjoining p.iit of the line by the 
aIt(‘ralioiis. 

12.3. When I iepoife«l the '.ubpM't of the oiiginal incline, I had 

carefully a‘-Mil.im(‘d the l ot‘ .n tual e\pei i«*ner in the mo^t analogous 

cases; and it w.isevidnit (o me, lioiii that te^tmnniv, tliat there was no (hmbt 
as to the '.ih ly ol woiLmg oui nn line. Since tln*n, th»‘ rpic'^tion ha-^ bi*en 
i(feiri‘d to All. Ifobeil S|j*j»hen -on, om ('on^iiltmg rhigiiieca, who, with the 
know l<*dv<’ that this lailway was deHigncMl to bi* thi‘ noith-ea'.tein timik line 
liom ImhiiImv, has gi\tii hi^ (jpinioii, under d.it(' tin* 10th rcbniaiy IS.3.2, 
iespi*e(ing (he s»ift-(y and nuMiis o{' woiknig tlie Thull (iliaut mclme, in the 
follow mg wohU : — 

“I do not, however, |Kiitiiipa(e in (3iptain Crawfoid's fi'ars n'^pceting 
the woi kill" of the <Io\\n liin‘ ol the 'flmll (ihant im line ; but 1 b(*li(‘Ve that, 
with a pO'pii s\s|(,no| bo ak^-, and gnaid or giiiilmg lails, on the sharper 
cm\i‘s, it will he w<»ik(‘d with sifetv, and at tin' h'a^t cost.” 

I2(). Since this opinion was iccoidcd, the improvements to which I have 
ahi'a<ly udeiu'd have been madi* in the incline, and it thi-iet’oie now ajiphes 
still moie ttUi-ihlv in <»m favour. .\s ii'g.uds tin* ellieiein v of the iiu liiu' fl)r 
till' c-()ii\e\aiua* i»flMlhe, i( would, in» d<uib(, he allei't(‘d on tiu' de-eent by (ho 
limit of s.ifetv, and on tIu' ascent i)N tin' limit of loeomotive powi'r, in the load 
and speed of tin* tiams, 

127. Assuming 70 tons as the net load in goods for ascending, and 1.30 
tons for <h'seen(lmg tiams, hofh of which are within (he limits of expciieneo 
upon iiu'liiu's of similar steepness in Turope ; and taking average speeds of 
S mill's an hour for goods, and 10 miles an hour f)!* passenger trains up the 
incline, and of 10 and IS miles an hour down it ; I am of opinion that manifold 
the ipiantitv of tlu' existing tralVie of the road, l)oth in the goods and passengers, 
might be safely eonveved upon the Thull (ihaut incline, if it were made with 
a double line of rails. 

12S.* The supeiioiity of (he Thull Ghaut incline, when compared with the 
ciivuit of the 'fapti'e line, may he siiceinclly stated as follows: — 

120. 'fhe extia eost of making it would he ecpiivalent to the addition of 
JA7 miles in the length of the single line to he const meted ; but the Taptee 
line would ivipiiio the eoustiuction of 149 addiiioival miles of railway. 
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130. In working expenses, the Ghaut incTine, and the approach to it, 
would be equivalent to an increase of ‘2«S miles in the length of the railway; 
but the detour by the Taptee line is 131 miles. 

131. The delay that uould be incurred at the Ghaut, and upon the ap- 
proach to it, ^\ould be e(|ui\alent io haigtluMiing the journey IS miles; but by 
the Ta|)tee line the circuit would be 131 miles. 

13‘2. It i> uufoitunate that a line with Mich a formidable feature upon it 
as th(» Thiill (ihaut incline should be incomparably the be^t for the north- 
eastern tiiink line of India: but this is the ine\itable result of the phj^ical 
chaiacter of the country; for the Sahyadree Ibinge, lying across the due 
direction of the railway towards Khandeish and (‘alcutta, and piojecting 
1^30' noitlnvards of it, renders the line ascending the Ghauts far superior to a 
line skirting them. The ob|ections to it, ho\ve\i‘r, as-^uine a less forniidahh* 
asjiect when viewi*d m relation to the prc'scnt means of (M»nvejanci* along tlu' 
s(‘\(*ral lines of iM)inmunication to hi* alllvtiMl by it. Taking, for instance, the 
cariiagc of cotton fioni ( )oinrrt\viitt<'c to llomhay, a distance of 3.>t) miles ; 
Ihcie would l)r‘ a dcl.iv of only half an hour in a )oiinii‘y of twenty-f»nir hours, 
and an incie.i'^i* <»!* I'J annas ujion about IG. 3o, — a iiiodciate chaige tin* tin* 
cMiiiage of a ton of <’ot(on o\er that di^'tanee by i.iilway; and thi>^ d(‘lay and 
addition to tlu* fan* bcMMune rjuite in''ignifu*ant wluai wt^ i onsuha* that the 
pu'scnt duiatioii <»f the |oiniu y is 3‘J d,i\-*, and the c«)st of conveying I'ottoii 
from ( )oini.iw iiltce to lloiiib.iv by biillock-cai ts amounts to Its. 53 per ton. 

133. In icl.ilioii to tlu* whole p>uiiu‘y ahmg tin* projioscd extension of your 
lailwav to Mn/.ipoie, tin* delay in a*^cendnig the* (diaut iiidiiu' W'ould Im* for 
goo(K one horn in about 5t) hoiir^, and halt' an hour in 3!) Ihhiis for jia^sengers, 
the |)ii*M'nt |ouine\'. by the road being about It) ami tit) days long. The 
incK'a^i^ of \'2 anna^ m the fare at the (ihaut would lx* too ineon^idtaabh* for 
notice*, for then* would be a siving of at h*asl lb-., 3t) a ton upon the whole 
jourrey. 

134. It m>w remains for me If) report to you u|)on the subj(*ct of tlu; 
supeiior eligibility fd* the Thull (ihaut to all otiua* passes of the Sahyadree 
Kange, for tlu* a'-cent of the Nfjitli-ea'^lern l*.\tui‘'ion. 

135. In the Near IH-Vi, I examined the Cf)untry along the* filiaut verge 
fioiii the iNlaNej tf) the I’liull (ihaut; and in the Kf>nkiiii I have inspected the 
country up the liver Kaloo, and at the laitranee tf) the liver (diernal, and havi; 
had a sinvey ma<Ie of tlu; Hasta. To the noith of the MaNij (ihaut the 
Sahyadiec Uange is of the most impiaetieable character. Its gi*neral eleva- 
tion is liigher than any p«)ition of erpial length which I have yet seen, and 
its escarpment i"* very pieeipitfuis, throwing out low and irregular spurs, and 
piC'^eiitiiig ru) po‘«sibility of finding a goofi i ail way ascent. Along tlu; Ime of 
the (ihaut^ iqion the Deccan, the ef)imtry may be; dc'-eribed as mountainous; 
and if it weie piacticable to lay out a favourable ascent up the Ghaut, no line 
could be found by which great ddliculties wouhl not have tfj be encountered. 
In addition to these objections, the approach along the Konkun to this part of 
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IIk* (iliuiits would have to traver^o a tract of countiy of the most unfavourahlc 
c‘li.'iiac’t(*r. The course of the valh*ys could not be [mr^ued, on account of their 
toiluoNsness, jind the bold ( h;naet<*r of their banks; and if the line were taken 
out of the. valleys, the dilh<-ulfies of the i^rouiid would be still <jrrcatc*r, even up 
the Kaloo and Ihista, wha li are the main rivers in that distiiet. A railway 
could not be eonsfi ucted without a constant succession of viaduct’s, tunncN, and 
heavy ejiifhwoik, nor svitlemt the continuous use of very shaip curves. It 
would, I am s.itislied, be a <-om|»lete wa^^te of time to undertake any further 
operations, or examination of that <li'-liict. I therefore directi'd iny sdtention 
to the discovery, il' |Mi^‘-il)le, of a bettru* liiic to the noith of the 'rinill (ihaut. 

1d(). I havi' mad(* ^evcial iii^pi'i'lnms to iIh‘ noith of th(‘ Thull (diaiit. In 
the beL;innm^ of I cjiiefully ex.imiiUMl fh(‘ com.-e of the Wytmnee as f,ir 

as Wairee; and a'j,am, m I 'Soil, that |iait of the Sahv.iihce hef\\(‘en th(‘ 

^J'hull and the Slater (diauls; and in .May hi'^t I exteiidcil my ob’’'i^) \ations 
aloni^ th(‘ (ihaiits, and ii|)on th<‘ Ktuikim, as far as it a|>p(‘ai(‘d to me to hi* of 
any use to do so; and I havt* thus ohtaiiK^d a tall knowledge l)(>th of the 
i;(‘neial and detailed (diaiactcr ot that pait oftlu‘ ('ountiy. 

I .‘17. At the Thull (iliaut, there is an iric^ular spur oi ranine of hills^ 
<*\tendmii; for upuanis <d‘.‘l() miles past Kurd<‘e, to the noith of Sli.ihpooi, in a 
dni'etion i;(Mieially paiallel totin' lh>inbay and A^ia load, anddi\idm;^ tin' 
I i\(Ms Jaunsa and Wytuiiu'e on the noith fioiu the Ihista on the south. Ily 
l.iMm; out our lailw.iy up the lollna; ground alone; the .south flank of th(*si‘ 
hills, we h.i\(‘ l)(*(‘n einihliMl to Use frinii the It'vid of‘ the Ihisla \’all(‘y, near 
W'.isindice, to ah eleNation of ne.iily feet at kus'^aia, and have thus 

ledinw'd tin* leni;th to la* sin momitt'd at tin* (<haut to only Sti!) t'eet, althon^h 
tin* (ih. lilt esrai junent at l^mitpoora is very neaily as hi*;]! as at the Mabej 
or llhon* (Ihaut. I’.ven with tin* adv.mt.i^i* of this spur, it wjuild onlv have 
lu*i*n |»i.\7‘tii*able to h.ive nnide tin* 'riuill (diaiit asc(*nl with enoiinous w«uks, 
if tin* spur had not bioken down to a m*iv hnv level at the .M.issoha Khmd, 
thr<Mii;h which our Inn* passes tiom tin* H.i-ta to tin* \V’vtuin(‘e side of the 
hills; and tln*n, (*nteimi; tin* couim* of (he neaiest liibulaiy of the W jtuinee, 
it climbs to tin* summit at ly^utpooia. 

I)1S. 'I’his dcsciipiion of the route of the Thull (Ihaut line w ill serve to 
show tin* peculiar f.icilities which we have there met with, and which fortuu- 
ati*ly lie in the diieet line from lloinbay to Khamleish, and ah)n* 4 ’ the present 
eouise of thetraflic. In the extensive examination which I have made* of the 
(Jhauts, I have si'en no feature at all comparable to it for railway purpos(*.s, 
ajvart fiom its advantae:e in point of direction. 

lo‘h r|)on (In* north side of the Thull (ihaut, the main escarpment forms 
a cri'sci'iit, in whicli the river Wvturnee descends throin^h a deep, windiiv^,and 
precipitous channel, into which several lartic tributary uullas fall from the 
(ihauts hy nri*at ^oil^cs throuu.h both its h.mks, I’^p one of these, called the 
lh*i*ma, our piv-'cnt inelme aseeinls ; but where it eiitt*rs upon its course, tlie 
level of the railway is nuieh above the broken ground of the Wyturnce Valley. 
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To the nortli of iho Dccma lie tho HRklumtla ami Namlanoo nnllas, wliii’li 
are finite inipraeticable for a lailway ascent. Tho river \V\tnmee breaks 
thronoli the (ihaut \er*ie in a sonth-^\eMelly ilirectiou near Takee, ami at, that 
point its ])ed is upon a lower le\t‘l than the main CJhant escarpment , hut this 
cannot he taken ad\anta‘;e of, in einiM^cinence of its winding coinse, and 
higli precipitous hank'^, and the immense i;oi^es that cat throni;h them; and 
on account, aNo, of the deep falls in its bed. 

141). On the iH)rtli of ri\er Wytinnee lies the Sheer (lhant, which is mneh 
fre(|nented by conntiy tiatlie, luranse of its hmj;, t‘asy descent. The summit 
of the Sheer (ihant is t)‘J feet higher than that of the'l'hnll Ohant inelim^ ; and 
from levels which were taken by Air. (iiaham over the most tiivoiuahle 
ground aloni» the (lhant ascent, a fall t)f t)70 feet was found to exist ])(‘(w(‘en 
the summit and the villae:e ofOhodale, a distance of only thiee miles and a 
(jiiaiter, which would n<‘C('ssitat(* the ns(» of a eiaduMit of I in ‘Jti, and of 
1 in IV2 evcMi, with a loni» tunnel at the summit. Ih low (liodale, the around falls 
more* er.idnally down to tln‘ liver lh‘}la, but it i-i vimv roni;h ; and, on de- 
<eendine the (lli.iiit. it was tleai to im* that tin* list of it would be far mfeiioi 
to the Thull (lhant, for a lailwav incline, both as to einves and ^ladieiils. In 
addition to these objeetioiis, I have ascei tamed, by a caiefid aiul exteiisivi! 
examni.itioii of the eoniitiv, th it the appioai h to it alon*^ the Konkim would 
be imj)ia( tieahh', bei aiise the channel of the iiver W ytinnee is a deep wide 
lioii^e, with piei ipitons banks, vaivnii; lioni ‘JtM) to dot) h (*t hiL;h, windin;^ 
thi'oiiiih a eoimtiv full of hiL;h and nii^i;nlar hills; and th(‘ conise of the Ileyla 
iHdfa s||iii|,ti ihaiaitei, and eijiially niclij^ihle. It was thus clear that an 
a-cent ot thetlhiut-^ m th.it di^tiict could be elfectcd only by an extension of 
the line which we h.td l.iid out fiom ^hahpooi to Kus<«ai.i and .Mussoba Khnid, 
alonj, the Mnithi in Hank of the liilU. W'e theielbie .ibamloned tl^ Sheer 
(lhant, and tiled to Inid a better niclini* than tin* Thull (lhant, by e\ten<lm<^' 
our line lioin .Mu'^-oba Khnid jmst the village of I’lcc^anin, across tin* i iver 
W\tnine(‘, and tlem e up tin* Dewandec* nulla by Ihineohnr, to a sninmit. cm 
the bank of the iivi-i lhihtu*e, in :u* the village of Taki-i*. 'fins inclim* was 
laid out with ‘j:nat |UflL:inint by All . ( liahaiii, in November last. A section 
of it was taken by Mi. Daike, nnclcr hi-» dnecti«»n, and I carefully examined 
it in the month of Alay last. 

141. From the ic-ult cjf our opeiations, I am of o|>inion that it is veiy 
infeiior to the Thnll (IhauL incline*, for the* followin'^ reasons: — The ;;iadients 
and cinves w*i>uld be cfjually sevi ic*, and their h n;ftli iiincli eater, Thci 
crossing* of the liver W'vtninc'c; would appioac-li the inaximnm limits of eiiei- 
iieciini: railway practice*, ancl the line be*) mid thei snininit would tiaveirse.very 
rmioh jj^ronnel for about four inile*s. 

142. The summit of this incline on (he west bank of the river Fahtreic, and 
about a epiaiter of a mile; bexmiel tin: vci;^e: ejf the Clbant, would be as mucb 
a.s l-,()39 feet above the bed of the AV)tnrnee at the place of crossiinj', where 
the banks of the river are 3o9 feet hi^h. The lenutli of that part of the incline 
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l)oi\\ 0 (’n tlio Wyturncc aiul tlif ‘•uinmitlis 5 miles 68 cliains ; and taking 200 
frcl as the maxiininn lici^lit «)l‘tlic viaduct above the bed ol’tlie liver, the total 
ris(* to tlie suiniiiit will be SiiO feet, and tlic j^radient 1 in 37. 

143. I'roiii the \\ ytiiinee \iudiiet to the jire'^ent I< vel of lails at Muw»ba 
Khind, tliere would be a ii^e of !j()l feet iii a distance of about two miles and 
alialf, which would leijuiie tlie u^e of a ;^iadient of 1 in *43; but this era<lient 
Tiii^lit be flatlened to I iii dO, as well as that from the Khiiid to the foot of the 
inelme at ihe Mandha^la jt nulla to 1 in 10, by loweiinir the level of lails at 
tin* KIiiikI 1«S ieet. 

It I. As this would b(‘ a lisinn^ eiadieut upon th(‘ d(‘seent of tiu* (ihaiit, it 
vvoiihl be atten(h‘d with the seiious ob|e(tion of lu ee‘-sitalmu tin* U'-e of assist- 
ant ('iiL;m<'s III tlu‘ dowMwaid as well as iipw.nd |ouinev upon the iiu liiK*. 

Mo. h'loiu Mussnba Kliiud to the toot ot‘ th(‘ incline, tIu' ^ladieiit vsould 
be 1 in to lor a mile an<l tliii'e (piait(‘is. 

1 Iti. 'Idle <-ompaiison of the j^iadieiits of thci J)ewande(* and Thull (diaut 
inclines would llu*n he as follows: — 

T/ittll Ghaut Inrliite. 

(’liaiti". 

I in 37 1 oS 

1 111 36 3 70 


1 in 10 
J ill 16* 
1 111 37 


Dvnaiahr luclha , 


5 4S 

AliliN, Cbaiii^. 
. 1 1)0 

. 2 to 

. ’> (is 


10 S 

I 17. 'file sleep pail »d’the ascent of tlu* (Jliaiit vxoiild be four miles and a 
halfloni’er ; ami mieiini as tIu' L;i.i«Iu n|s ot tin' Dew.mdce iiiclim* aie, on aeeoimt 
of their Liiealer lenuth, thev could oiilv bi* obtamt'd by the coii'-triielion of 
immense woiks on b Oi sides of the ii\er \\ vimnei*, and at its crossing, v\heie 
the Madiict would In* 320 vaids long, and 200 fei*t high. 

1 IS. 'fhe low le\el of the Wv tiirnee piechides the possibility of making any 
inaleiial inipro\emenls in (he giadicnts on either side of it; for the surface of 
(he railwav eouhl not be raised there without increasing the dimensions of the 
viaihict lu*vt>iul practicable limits. 

I t!h The Dewamlet' incline presents no advantages whate\er, and tlie 
(•(umtiv ii>i si*M‘i.d miles bevond it is very iinfav oiuable. 

I "iO. I'rom the Sheer (Jhaut, I examined tlie lango m>itliw aids as far as 
the 'riimbiik and .Viijonira Hills, and found it impracticable. The vcige of 
the (lhauis lu eoiiies higher as it approaches these momitaiiis, the spurs which 
pron'ct fiom it drop suddenly down to a low level immediately beneath it, and 
the adjoining part of the Koukuu is of the worst description. 
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151. All the features of the eouiifry beyonil the Amnatha Ohaut are giost 
forbidding : the Deeean presents an unbroken rampart of hills ; the Sahya- 
dree Hange is preeipitous; and the Konkun is a strong hilly traet ofeouiilry 
ivhile, to add to these objections, the course of the mihvay would have to 
make an extensive detour ; for from whatc^ver point it might be taken up the 
Ghaut between the Thull (ihaut and the Dang Hills, it would have to eix)srt 
the indhyadree Uange in the neighbourhood of Miinmar. 

15‘J. I am quite satisfied that there is no other route for ascending the 
Ghauts towards Khandeish which it woiilil not be a wast^ of time and expense 
to survey; and I certify that, to the best of my professional knowhulgc* and 
judgment, there is no better ascent of the Sahyadrec* Range towards Kluin- 
deish than by the Thull (ihaut; that the present objectionable features in tin* 
Thull Ghaut line cannot be avoided with any advantage by the seh'ction of 
another route ; and that the Thull (ihautline would IxMlu; best in an engi- 
neering point of view, and the most protitalile from Rombay to Khanchu’sh. 

I beg, therefore, to recommend that tiu* Govi'rnment should be 
Kequ(*‘'ted to saiu’tion the sidection of the Thull (ihaut line* as a trunk niilwiiy 
fiom Rombav to Khandeish, and across tlu^ |)eninsuLi; and sinca* it has been 
provaal that this line is the most valuable to v)ur interests, and is the one 
most uigentiv recjiiiied by tIu* comineicial necessif i('s of this puit of the* coun- 
try, 1 am of o|)ini<»u that no tmuj should be* lost in making airang(*ments for 
its con^tiu(‘tion. 

151. 'I'he tirst objc*et to bt* aeeomplished is ilu* eomph'tion of tiu* line from 
llombay to .lulgaum; and as the woiks upon tbe sections from \Vasiiidrc*(*> 
our pi(*sent tea minus, to tin* top of tlic* (ihaut, an* by f.ii the lic*avie.st, it would 
be ex|)eclient that this pcation of the line should be eommeneexi with tbe least 
j)os.siijle delay, and tb.it the extensimi from lvgutpi»ora to Julgaum should be 
finislied simult.meoU''I\ , or as neaily st> a-» possible. 

I.”).*). Having fully leported uimjii that poition of the iXortb-casterii lixten- 
sion wliieli lias nov^ bccai laid exit and siirvej(*d, and luiving, 1 hope, satisfae- 
torily proved the meiits cjf tbe Thull (ihaut line from Rombay to the eottoii 
<listricts of Khancleish and Reiar, it would, f conceive, be pn*matur(*, and 
could lead to no jiraetic'al results, for me to dil.ite upon all llie eapabijities of 
cxtc'iisioii in vaiious directions vvbieii your railway jiossesses. 

15b. Tbe exaiiiinalion and surveys of the eoiintiy are j)rogiessing, and will, 
no doubt, be extended a- far as may be necessary for ascertaining tbe most 
Useful and economical lines wliieli the country alfords ; and as tlujse ojiera- 
tions are completed, the extensions of your railway will be reported to you in 
the same detailed and practical manner as I liavii endeavoured to adofit, on 
this occasion, with reference to the extension frmn Munmat to Jul>bulpore. 

F have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. J. Rkukley? 

liomha]!^ linilwivf Office j Gth October 1854. 



lieturn of .Traffic on the Boorhanpoor and Indore Road, taken out on the Trcsthce Bridge over the Nerbudda, at Kherty 

Ghaut, from April 1853 to Alag 1854. 
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(Signed) K. II. Keating*, 

(True copy) Political Assistant in Nimar. 

(Signed) E. W. Anson, (Signed) li. N. C. Hamilton, 

First Assist. Agent to (Governor General, for Central India. Agent, Central India. 

Nimar Political Agency^ Mundlaisir^ 7th July 1854. 



Return of Traffic on the Agra and Bombay Road, taken out on the Tresthee Bridge over the Nerhudda, at Ahlarpoor,from 

April ]i<o2 to Mag ]8o4. 
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(True copy) (Signed) R. H. Keatixge, 

(Signed) E. \\ . Axsox, Political Assistant in D'imar. 

First Assist. A^rent to Governor General; for Central India. 



Return of Goods sold in four Bazars, and of Goods passing four points in Nimar,for A. D. 1853 , calculated in Tons. 
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(Signed) R. II. Keatinoe, 

Political Assistant in Nimar. 



GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

Noktii-Eastehn Extension. 


TABLES OF GRADIENTS AND CURVES. 

FROM MUNMAU TO JULOAUM.— Section No. 1. 
Schedule No. I. 


Grad lent 


KaUi of Iiicliuntion. 

Him*. 

rail. 



MilcH. CMmilis. 

MiUd 

. Cliaiiin. 

1 

in 102 

.... 

0 

10 

1 

in 1.12 

0 71 

4 

o 

1 

ill l.ss 


1 

40.5 

1 

ill 112 

. . 1 . 

3 

40.. 5 

1 

ill 1.^)0 

0 11 

4 

10.5 

1 

ill 1 52 

.... 

2 

10 

1 

in 1 r>() 


1 

30.5 

1 

ill 100 


1 

0.5 

1 

in 100 


1 

29 

1 

ill 173 

.... 

1 

. 9.5 

1 

in 177 

.... 

2 

75.5 

1 

ill 180 

0 46 


• • • • 

1 

in 183 

0* 49 


• • • • 

1 

in 180 

1 .5 


• • i « 

1 

ill 200 to level 

13 25 

42 

16.5 


Milcu. Chains. 

Level : ; r 17 10.5 


Miles. Cbains. 

Total length 100 0 


Vi Vi 
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FROM JULfiAUM TO NIMBOLA.— Section No. 2. 


Schedule No. II. 
Gradients. 


Rate of Inclination. 

Rise. 

Fall. 


MllcH. ChttlUH. 

MiIch. Chains. 

1 ill 100 1 

0* 38.5 


I ill 132 

0 03 

0 * ’ 65.5 

1 ill 10,1 

1 19 


1 ill aao to level 

27 17.5 

11 ’ 37.5 



Milos. 

riinins. 

Level 

II 

39 


Miles. 

Chains. 

Total length 

53 

40 


FROM NIMBOLA TO ASSEER.-Section No. 3. 
Schedule No. III. 


Gradients. 



Unto of Inclination. 

Rise. 


Full. 

1 

ill 100 * 

Miles. 

1 

Chains. 

68 


Miles. Chains. 

1 

ill 110 

2 

67.5 


« • • • 

1 

ill 117 

0 

50 



1 

ill 118 

1 

21 


• • • • 

1 

ill 126 

1 

11.5 


• • ■ • 

1 

ill 135 

0 

73.5 


• • • • 

1 

ill Ml 

0 

65 



1 

ill 150 

0 

34 


'0* ’ 35 

1 

ill 158 

0 

33 


. • a • 

1 

ill 1 (i 1 




0 31 

1 

ill 200 to level 

5 ” 

21.5 


5 5, 


• 

• 


. 

Milos. 

Chains. 


Level « 1 77 


Milos. Cbaiu^ 

Total length 23 39 








FROM ASSEER TO CIIARWAR.— Sectiox No. 4 . 


Schedule No. IV. 


Gradient 9, 


Rate ofliiclinatioa. 

Rise. 

Fall. 


Milos. Chains. « 

Milt!^. Chains. 

1 in 132 \ 

4 30.5 

3 26.5 

1 in 138 

2 15 


1 in 1 10 

3 22.5 

1 in 1.52 


1 42.5 

1 in 160 


3 5 

1 in 167 

‘ 1 11 


1 in 170 


1 38 

1 ill 1/6 

4 24.:) 

2 47 

1 in IS3 


• 

1 ill 1 SS ^ 



1 ill ‘JOO to Ie\i'l 

6 17.9 





Milri). riiniiiN. 
6 fi 


Total loni;tli 


Miloti. (')imiiii. 
‘It).:) 


1 ROM C IIVIIWVII TO RIVER TOWA.—Skction No. 6. 


Sc IIKDULF No. V. 
Gradients, 


Rati! of Im limit ion. 

Ri^i>. 

Full. 

1 in 150 

MiUsi. Chains. 

Milos. Chains. 

0 28.7 

1 ill 176 

1 

16 

.... 

1 in 200 to level 

32 

37.5 

28 4 


Level 


M iloa. Chainfi. 
11 G2 


Total 


Milfis. Chains. 

73 68.2 
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FnOM niVBR TOWA TO KATIOTIA.— Section No. C. 


Schedule No. VI. 
Gradients. 


Rate of Inri illation. 

Rise. 

Fall. 



Miles. Chains. 


Miles. Chains. 


in 100 


• ■ • • 


0 

49 


in Ml 


• . . • 

m 

0 

4G 


ill M8 


• . . • 


0 

C7 


in 1.00 

0 

Cl 


► 0 

18.5 


in 1 .0(i 

1 

i.r> 



.... 


in 108 

1 

19 



. . . ■ 


in 171 

in 172 

0 

49 


0 

’ ’co 


in 170 

1 

S..", 

- 


. . . . 


in 177 

1 

4.5 


0 

29.5 


in ISO 

1 

21 



• • • • 


ill 182 ...r 

in 184 

0 

79 


0 

C3.5 


in IS.'i 

0 

4.S 





ill 200 to level 

20 

73.4 


31 

1.5 





Miles. 

Chains. 



Level 



12 

C4.5 






Mile*.. 

Chains. 



Total longtli . 



87 

47.4 
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FROM KATIOTIA TO JURRULPORE.— Section No. 7. 

Schedule No. VII. 

Gradients. 

Rato of liu'liiiatioii. 

Rise. 

Tall. 


Mile.s. Chains. 

Mile.M. Chains. 

I iu 100 

0 71 


1 in no 

.... 

0 74 

1 in l.'iO 

0 5C 

0 ()4 

« 1 ill 17C 

1 45 

1 1 

1 in 19C 

.... 

0 53.5 

1 in 200 to level 

22 10.8 

8 45.5 

« 

Milos. 

Chains. 

Level 


CC.5 


Miles. 

Chaftis. 

Total length. . 

.V> 

34.3 
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FROM MUNMAR TO JULGAUM.— PLAN No. 1. 

Schedule No. VIII. 

Curves, 

Milos. Chains. 
5 43 

0 31 

0 58 

2 36 

2 10 

7 15 

3 9 

0 73 

1 11 

3 4 

. 73 30 

Total length 1 00 0 


FROM JULGAUM TO NIMHOLA.— Plan No. 2. 

Schedule No. IX. 

Curves, 


40 cliniAs radius 

60 ditto 

80 •ditto 

120 ditto 

140 ditto ....... 

160 ditto 

200 ditto 

Straight 

Total length, 


Milos. Chains. 

1 34 

0 34 

4 63 

0 41 

0 49 

0 9 

4 13 

41 37 

53 40 


40 chains radius 
50 ditto 

60 ditto 

80 ditto 

90 ditto 

100 ditto 

1 20 ditto 

1 70 ditto 

1 80 ditto 

200 ditto 

Straight . . . . 
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rnOM CIIAKKFJUA TO THE RIVER TOWA.— PlA5 No. 5. 
SCHKDULE No. XI. 

Curves* 

Miles. Chains. 

80 chains radius 1 78 

120 ditto 1 54 

200 ditto 3 17 

Straight 40 51 


Total IcMigtli 47 40 


FROM THE RIVER TOWA TO KATIOTIA.— Planj* Nob. C and O/i. 

Schedule No. XII. 

Curves. 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chains radius 0 34 

80 ditto 6 75 ^ 

120 ditto 0 65* 

160 ditto 12 58 

320 ditto 0 77 

Straight 65 58 


Total ItMigth 87 47 


FROM KATIOTJA TO .IU«RUI.PORE.~Plan No. 7. 

Schedule No. XIII. ^ 

Curves. 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chains radius 1 45 

60 ditto 1 35 

80 ditto 6 1 

Straight 46 33 


Total length 55 34 


(True copy) 

(Signed) Tiios. 11. Watt, 

Secretary. 
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NORTH-EASTERN EXTENSION. 

FROM JUBBULPORE TO MIRZAPORE AND ALLAHABAD. 

To the Committee of Directors of the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

Gentlemen, 

Since the 6th October 1854, when I had the honour to address you upon the 
subject of the North-eastern Extension of your railway from the town of 
Munmar to Jubbulpore, the whole of the railway surveys in this direction, 
which at the request of the Honorable Court you undertook to execute, have 
been completed. 

2. The North-eastern Ivvtcnsion has been laid out and surveyed Ironi 
Jubbulpore to a junction with the East Indian Railway at Mirzapore. The 
country between Rewa and Allahabad lias bc(‘n earefnlly evaniincd, w'ith the 
view of ascertaining whether a more favoiiralile line Ilian tliat to Miraapore 
would be pmcticable in that dir(‘clion, or whether tin* country presented such 
facilities to make it advisable to construct a fork line to Allahabad on the 
one side, and to Mirzapore on the other. 

3. A branch line has also been laid out and surveyed from Julgaum, in the 
province of Khandeish, to Ooimawiittce, the principal cotton depot of Berar 
and to Nagpore; and a trial section has likewise been takcui from Nagpore to 
Jubbulpore, for the purpose of determining the superiority or otberwise ofcoif- 
structing the trans-peninsular line in that course, insU^ad of along the route 
which I have already described to you, by Asseerghur and the Valley of the 
Nerbudda, to Jubbulpore. 

4. For the sake of presenting these important subjects to you with great 
perspicuity, it may be expedient for me, in the present instance, to confine my 
subject to the extension of your railway from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad, reserving for a separate Report the consideration of the line from 
Julgaum to Oomrawuttee, Nagpore, and Jubbulpore. 

6. At Jubbulpore, we had carried the survey to a distance of 606i miles 
from Bombay, and by our subsequent operations we have now completed it to 
Mirzapore, comprising a further extension of about 237 miles, and making the 
total length of the North-eastern Extension, from Bombay to Mirzapore, 
843i miles, or thereabouts. * 

6. I have divided that portion of the railway which was comprised in our 
last season’s operations into four sections, which, for facility of reference, I have 
numbered continuously with those ^ecuted in the previous season, as far as 
Jubbulpore. 
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7. Tlie^aps, Plans, and Sections which accompany this Report are, — 

No. 17. — A General Map, showing the Course of the proposed Extension 
from Jubbiilporc to Miraapore. 

No. 18. — Plan of the proposed Extension from Jubbulpore to Myhearc. 

No. 19. — T3itto ditto from Myheare to Khutkurry. 

No. 20. — Ditto ditto from Khutkurry to Miraapore. 

No. 21. — Section of the proposed Extension from Jubbulpore to Myheare. 

No. 22. — Ditto ditto from Myheare to Khutkurry. 

No. 23 — Ditto ditto from Khutkurry to Miiv/apore. 

8. For the purpose of exccutinpj the office work connected with the 
surveys as far as Jubbulpore, Mr. Gmham and some of the Assistant En- 
gineers remained at that station dining the monsoon of 1854, and were thus 
enabled to commence operations upon the extension beyond it at the earliest 
practicable date. The opening of last working season was unusually wet, and 
unfavourable for the execution of our field-work ; but this impediment did not 
deter Mr. Graham, and Messrs. Bodington, C. J. Ilawkes, Winteringham, and 
F. A. Ilawkes, from its prosecution; and I have much pleasure in expressing 
to you my opinion that the whole of the survey has been done by those 
gentlemen in a masterly style ; and, considering the extent, remoteness, and 
the difficulties of the country, with very great despatch. I beg also to record 
that, in consequence of my inability, from other engagements, personally to 
inspect the country, the line has been selected by Mr. Graham; and with a 
thorough knowledge of its merits, acquired from his reports, I consider that he 
has done it with great judgment and success. Tt will be my duty to take an 
early opportunity of examining the country, particularly where the most import- 
ant features of our line occur; but I do not anticipate that my inspection will 
result in any material alterations in the present route of this extension. 

9. Leaving Jubbulpore, the line diverges from the course of the river 

Nerbudda, and gradually ascends to the watershed line between the tributaries 
of that river and of the Ganges ; and for the first 100 miles it closely follows 
the course of the great Deccan road from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore. Commenc- 
ing in the 448th mile, it proceeds, with very easy curves and gradients, and 
with very light works, past Sohagee, to the Perrihat nulla, which, after travers- 
ing some ground much cut up by nullas and ravines, it crosses in the 454th 
mile. This bridge will be inconsiderable. The bed of the nulla is sandy, but 
secure foundationsmay be obtained at a few feet below its surface. Passing 
close to the town of Paneghur, the line crosses on a level the Jubbulpore and 
Mirzapore road at 458 miles, and thence proceeds over a very nearly level 
plain to the east side of Gosulpoor, at 463 J miles, and crosses the river llurun 
in the 469tli mile. This viaduct will be 76 yards long. The bed of the river 
is composed of a sandy soil, but the foundations may be laid on rock at 
12 feet below the surface. * 

10. Between 470 and 474 miles, where three small cuttings are shown 
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upon the section, the line encounters the first of several detachecniills, which 
rise out of the plain, and close in near Dungaven ; and a short distance beyond 
that place, at the 482nd mile, it reaches the summit, between the tributaries of 
the Nerbudda and the Ganges, which is surmounted on both sides by gra- 
dients of 1 in 150, the ascending incline being about two miles and a half long, 
and the descending only half a mile. In order to obtain this favourable passage 
of the summit, the Jubbulpore and Miraapore road is crossed at 478J miles. 
Descending from the summit, the line continues nearly straight past Chupra, 
Salimabad, Tcneree, Nandgaon, Piprooh, and Dehori, to the 497th mile, 
where it crosses the road, for the purpose of avoiding a formidable range of 
hills which stretches away to the west in the. 500th mile. Keeping close and 
parallel to the road past Jinjury, the line re-crosses the road by an oveu’-bridge 
at 500.J miles, in order that the most favourable course may be obtained over 
the Katna nulla, and the low flooded ground which lies between the 5()2n(l 
and 505th miles. The bed of the Katna nulla is composed of rock, and only 
a small bridge will be necessary. From the low ground at the 5()5th mile*, 
the line rises in nearly a straight course past Chaka, and by easy gradients, 
to the south-western end of the Kymoor range of hills, which it crosses near 
Kuricah, at the 512tli milt', and then enters the narrow valh‘y which intervenes 
between the Bundair Hills on the north, and the Kymoor Range on the south. 

11. No laige works will be necessary in this mdghbourhood, the only tme 
worthy of notice l)eing a cutting containing fi9, 000 cubic yards in the 507th mile. 

12. Passing the Kymoor Range, the line descends by very easy gradients, 
and with very light works, past Kuniiirea, and tlu'ncc in a straight line to the 
521st mile, where it enters some flooded ground, which it traverses for four 
miles pa.st Nowgaon ; and thence proceeds i)ast K(‘nra, IMahada, Berowhie, 
and Jhy mar, to the Koosree nulla, which it crosses at 5374 miles. At 542 
miles, the road from Budumpoor to Myhcare is crossed, at a distance of two 
miles and a half from Myheare, and at 5434 miles the line reaches the river 
Tons, where Section No. 8 terminates, 

13. The Tons bridge w ill be about 60 yards long ; and as the bed of the 
river is there composed of strong rock, and is dry early in the season, no 
engineering difficulties will have to be encountered in building it. The whole 
of this section is of a highly favourable character, notwithstuuding the crossings 
of the Neibudda and Ganges watershed line, and of the we.st end of ti}e 
Kymoor Range, and the proximity both of those and the Bundair Hills. All 
tlie works are so light as to present nothing worthy of further notice, and it 
will be seen, on reference to the appended Table of Curves and Gradients, that 
out of 97 miles there are 93 miles either level or of first class gradiontSf and 
75 miles of straight line. 

14. The principal stations that will probably be required along this portion 
of tba extension will be at Paneghur, Gosulpoor, Salimabad, Mooiiwarra, and 
Jokhai, at about 512 miles, for Nagode, Saugor, and Myheare. 

15. Section No. 9 commences at 5434 miles, and in the 646th crosses the 
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river Saru^ee. The Tons might have been crossed below its junction with 
that river, but it is a very small stream, requiring a bridge only 30 yards 
long, for the purpose of avoiding which it would certainly not be worth while 
to make a detour in the line. From this crossing, the line proceeds with un- 
exceptionable features by Jurwa, Jaal, Purdwa, Buckana, Munygowa, 
Karundec, and Tamaree, to the river Beehur, which it should cross by a 
viaduct 76 yards long, at the 577th mile, where the channel narrows, and the 
bed consists of strong rock. About half a mile beyond the Beehur, the line 
crosses on a level the road from Muckunpoor to Rewa, at a distance of less 
than two miles from the latter, which is the principal town of the Rewa terri- 
tory. From this point, it runs for three miles, nearly straight, to the river Bechia, 
which it will cross slightly on the skew, by a viaduct 60 yards in length. 

16. Beyond this crossing, the line runs nearly straight, for 24 miles, to 
Tomree, closely keeping the direction of the Bechia nulla. It then traverses 
for four miles the slightly elevated ground between the Bechia and the Odda 
nullas, the latter of whicli it crosses at the 607th mile, not far from the village 
of Berkera. This stream brings down a great deal of water during the mon- 
soon, but is dry soon after its close ; and the foundations are good. A small 
bridge of 30 yards long will be sufRcient for crossing it. From this nulla, the 
line runs over smooth ground by Dera nearly straight to Mowgiingec, at the 
618th mile, meeting along its course with no works worthy of special mention, 
excepting the crossings of the Burdara and Silar nullas, which resemble the 
Odda in every respect, and a cutting of 33,000 cubic yards at Mowgimgee, 
which will yield excellent ballast. At 620 miles, the Gara nulla is crossed, 
where the bed is deep ; but as it consists of rock at our point of crossing, the 
bridge, 40 yards long, will be a moderate and easy work. At a short distance 
beyond it, the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road is crossed on a level by our 
present line, and again near the village of Khutkurry, at 627 miles, where 
Section No. 9 ends. 

1 7. In consequence of the last eight miles of this section, and also a length 
of about ten miles beyond it, having «been completed before the llutta incline 
had been selected, it was found necessary to alter the course of the railway 
from the village of Choahauna, at the 624th mile. This accounts for the 
distortion that appears upon the plan from the 619th to 627th mile ; but there 
is no reason whatever why a direct line should not be laid out between these 
points, and the two level crossings of the Jubbulpore and Miraapore road be 
thereby avoided, as the deviation would occasion no material difference in the 
section. Time would not have been \vell bestowed- in making a fresh plan and 
section of this portion of the line : having drawn attention to it, the alteration 
can be easily effected when the line is staked out for construction. 

18. Along the whole of Section No. 9, the character of the railway is 
unexceptionable. The j^rorks are extraordinarily light : the steepest gradient 
is 1 in 170 ; and out of 84 miles, 82 miles are either level or of first class 
gradients, and70i miles straight. 
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19. ffhe principal stations upon it should, I think, be at Rewa and 
Mowguiigee. 

20. * From the village of Khutkurry, where Section No. 10 begins, the line 
rises in nearly a straight course to the top of the incline which has been select- 
ed for the railway descent of the Kymoor range of hills, near the village of 
Hutta, in the 643rd mile. In ascending to this point, the gradients are all 
favourable, and no large works are encountered. 

21. I now proceed to describe to you the Ilutta incline, which was laid 
out, surveyed, and levelled with the greatest care by Mr. Graham, whose reports 
enable me to submit the subject to you in a detailed and accurate manner. 

22. The range of hills, or, more exactly speaking, the precipitous step from 
the table-land of Centr^ India down to the level of the Ganges Valley, upon 
which the railway incline is situated, appears to belong to the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, which, stretching north-east from Bhopal to about 25^ of latitude, there 
extend nearly due east, until they join the Kymoor Range, the northein boun- 
dary of the Valley of the Soam. The mountainous range, which lies across the 
course of our line, appeared to be of a uniform character within the extensive 
limits of Mr. Graham’s examination. Proceeding eastward over the table- 
land, there is at first a slight rise to its crest : the fall is then most abrupt, being 
nearly at all points an escarpment, varying from 100 to 300 feet in depth, from 
the foot of which a very steep and generally uniform slope descends to the 
plain, which is practically level at the very foot of the slope. It is only where 
this escarpment fails, and the steep slope near the base of the range becomes 
continuous to its crest, that any road, even for bullocks, can be obtained. The 
geological structure of the hills is sandstone, overlying shale. The great 
Deccan road descends this precipitous mountain step by the Kuttra Pass, 
where Mr. Graham first directed his search for suitable ground for the railway 
incline. By means of a sharp zigzag at the bottom, a rather easy descent, 
about two miles and a half long, is obtained for the road ; but the Kuttra Pass 
is in no way adapted for a locomotive 'incline. 

23. After the country had been examined to the west as far as the Goorma 
nulla falls, he attempted to obtain an incline by means of a spur westward of 
the Kuttra Pass, near the villages of Atrazee and Lohrindur, which are shown 
upon the accompanying general map. It was found, however, that the fall was 
there 700 feet in a length of only three miles and a half. Having failed at that 
spot, Mr. Graham proceeded to examine the hills to the east of the Kuttra Pass, 
and fixed upon the present point of descent, about 13 miles to the south-east of 
it. The village of Hutta, which will be found on the map, is near its sunynit ; 
and by that name, therefore, it may be convenient to designate the incline. At 
this point, on approaching the Kymoor Hills, the range turns due southwards, 
and it is down its main flank, but in a northern or reverse direction, that our 
incline descends, where alength of six miles of steep falling ground is obtained. 

24. To the east of the incline, a low range of bills rises, on the other side of 
which flows the Adh nulla, at about the same level as the table-land, until it 
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descends by falls to the plain. The flank of the range down which the incline has 
been laid out is of precisely the same character as the face extending east and 
west^ which I have already described. The short spurs which jut out from it 
are as precipitous as the main range, and it is the recurrence of these, and the 
intervening nullas and ravines, upon our incline, which necessitates the 
formidable array of tunnels and viaducts which the section presents. 

25. In our operations at the Sahyadree Ghauts, we were fortunate enough, 
as 1 have already reported, to meet with long spurs at the Thull and Bhore 
Ghauts, extending so far into the plain of the Konkun as to enable us to carry 
our railway up them with continuous locomotive gi'adients. Had such a. 
favourable feature existed here, it would have been immediately taken 
advantage of ; but the spurs are all too short to afford suitable ground fgr 
that purpose, and it has only been found practicablS* to lay out a locomotive 
incline along the main flank of the range : the physical obstacles which fill 
the section with extensive works were, for this reason, inevitable. 

26. At the summit of the incline, there is a length of 34 chains of level, 
beyond which, at 642.J miles, it descends the range of hills by the following 
gradients : — 

Milps. Chains. 

1 in 45 4 21 

Level 0 24 

1 in 100 0 30 

1 in 48 2 23 

27. The changes in the direction of the incline are shown in detail upon 
the plan, but the following list is an abstract of the lengths of straight line 
and curves : — 


Milos. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Chains. 

13 

63 

10 

0 

12 


30 chains radius 

40 ditto 

60 ditto 

80 ditto 

Straight 2 

The last mile has been entered as straight because, although a short curve 
of 80 chains radius is represented upon the plan at the foot of the incline, a 
straight line can be substituted, without any objectionable effect upon the line. 

28. The principal works upon it are : — 

Tunnel No. 1 540 lineal yards. 

„ No. 2 • no „ 

• „ No. 3 600 „ 

„ No. 4 707 

„ No. 5 209 

„ No. 6 396 

Viaduct No. 1 90 

*> No. 2 36, 


P9 




177,774 *. V 

'174.96 ;....U.. 461,868' „ 


89. 'Tfaiii|»)rad»«e4M(Aliledly exteBdm:!»4 9iegr(»^ 

It » mos^ tivounbl* f{>r tSjhftw&fe 
«lil^ tl^ iOB^dtrofthegmbAiirittadii^ofbi^DgeWii^ 1lf9lt^lbb||^iill^ 
aUedespaieh. tumid 1 can be worWwith OABb} 
abalb, and adbe drifBD into the side ; Nos. 3, 3, and 6 laoat nvonnA^dllflk 
adits; No. 6 pwtorates a neck whidi stretcbM across at riglitaiiilpesto'tiMi 
courlM ci &e indine, andeonld not therefore be worked by nde affile. 'It II'' 


not,howavei; a long tannd,aad if it were found requisite, shafti nd^ Hsi m|||^ 
on both sides of die neck fdme the hdght of ti» ground d e w aa e in.*' 
rock toi{^t be easily mined or .quarried, and would afford eanene6|4leffiffing| 
stone for the viaducts. Ibe dide that will be met nrifli near ^idbiiadlf fob 
cuttiegs appears to be firm and dry, sad might 1b cheaply* empratefo*'' till 
aaatmid is ahw very suitaUe for mddng sdid aad'durabb enfoi^fil^iMnte* ^ 

80. Myfostiniato of dm Huttainclioe^ which has been foiniijiad tea, ioi^ 
fine of railway dtfoughont, to be constructed with^die same hei^ des^i^^lm 
ofperaaanentwayinaterialsasdieBhoreGbaittyisasfottowsr*^ Ktr/' 
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vvlvjlr courso of tho hiu* m ntfondod with niinsual l:u‘llitios ; and the section is, 
with very few oxceplion*-, ol lh(* most economical description. The Ifutta 
incline stands prominently out nj)on it as a concentration of nearly all its 
ext^nisivc works : l>iit, ufion (‘conninical ixioimds, that coru'cntration onulit, I 
think, to ]>e lei/mded ;is ni(»r(‘ iavoiirahle than nur case would have been if the 
sanu' woiks had been disjieised aloic^ t lii^^ va^^t extent of railway ; for altluuiuh 
they would imt ha\e <ippi'aied ‘-o fonnidabh' upr»n the ^'cction, they W'oiild ha\e 
l)(*en Ic'-s a<lvaiilaLi‘‘oiisl\ phned, both in lespeit of tin* cost and dcsjiatch of 
th(‘ii ('oii'^ti IK 1 ion. 

It IS to the nlliinatr workmif of tln^ indnc- that we mu^t look foi the 
principal ob|(clioiis to it , and, niulei thi^ [)omf ol Mew, a litth" considoiation 
will s(‘i\e to show that it should n(‘ith(‘i con^titnl(‘ .1 piaitieal bariiel to one ot 
the most im|)Oitant lines of lailwav ( oiiininnie.ition that emild be e«.tabli''lK’d 
in this connfrv, noi, when taki-ii in eonnei tion with the lest ot the ( xtension, 
oiiL^ht it mateii.iilv to alleef tin* <-«)st, thi‘ safety, tli(‘ d<‘spatch, or the convt^ni- 
<‘nee of that comnmnieat ion. 

.'lo- 'rin* Lii.idicnts which we liave alr(*adv obtained n|)on it me supeiioi to 
those ot tin* "I hull (ihaut mclin(‘, tin* obp'ctions to winch 1 jilaced befoii* \ou 
m tin'll full piactical (‘xteni m paiai^i.iphs and Id.'lofmy Jb'poil of the 
(»lh October I (Sod. 

dll. It Is miin'cessarv for me to submit to you similar ealeidations foi the 
Ifntt.i incline, as, in tins easi*, the eonnliN nlfords no ollu'r rout(‘ with winch 
w’<' arc called \ij»on to com|)aie tlu' nn'iits ut that which w’(‘ lin\c seh'cted as 
the h(‘st : but having caiclulK consid(‘ied tln^ mattc'i, I am of oiuinoii that tin' 
llutta mcliiu' may be woiked both inoic* elie.iply ainl with ;j,ieiit(‘i expedition 
than th(‘ Tluill ( diaul. 

d7. Traveisino, as the Xoi tli-eastcin I Atension d(»es, pioduetive distru'ts, 
aboimdiiu; m tiallie, tin' extra work mt; expenses which tin' llutta incline would 
iiivoIm* aic loo ummpoitant a matter to |>U"-i*nt aiiv serious objt'ction to its 
const ruction. Tin* dcl.i\ winch it would ticcasiou m the journev ahmi; vour 
Inn* is haidU woitli notiei* ; the powt'r of woikiin^ it saielv is at tin* pu'seiit 
stai^e ot railway ('Xj)ei nei* uinpn'siioiiahle , and it would lx* eapahle (d’earrv- 
int; a much laiLicr ijuantifv of tiallic than would lx* recjuisite in older to ('stah- 
lisli indispiifabK the ineiits of the iVorth-eastern I’Ati'nsnm, either as a com- 
nu'ieial mnh'it.ikm^, to lie execnti'd hv xoni eomjmny, or as a public work. 

dS. At the ii>(»t of the llutta ineline, the radway takes a northern course 
over a neaily levi'l ])lain, the adjoiinns; i^nidient being 1 in :237 for a mile and 
a(|narter, succix'ded b} two miles oi level. It runs past Mujhgaon, Jiiggerba, 
aiub Laen, neai which, at the (ibOtli mile, it crosses the Bcyhm. This river is 
4d() yards wide, and is charged with a strong current during tlic rains; — the 
highest flood Avas 21 feet above its bed. In tlie due direction of our line, 
tlu'ie is a long and deep pool in the river ehannel, in order to avoid which it 
was necessary to lay out the line more to the west, where it w^ould cross tlui 
Ileyhui at light angles, and upon a diy bed of strong rock. The length of tlie 
viaduct is 460 yards. 
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39. From the Beylini, the lino runs nearly straight, and in a direction 
parallel to the Jubbnlpo?*e and IVliivapore road, past Atralee, Sunnercea, and 
Ibittera, on the south of the small town of Lal^un^e, where i\n two miles it 
follows very closely the course of the main road past Tutulkec' an<l Tulsee, as 
far as the (iToth mih», where it should pass under the road. From this point, 
the descent of a small juliaiit eommenees, with nion* than a inih* oi straight 
line. It is railed the Tara Cllunit. The lt)tal descent is ISl feet in four 
miles, .)f which tlie main fall is 140 feet in two miles and a (piarter. AU>houjj,li 
this is desii;nated by the formidable name of a e,haut, if does not prescuit any 
seiiously objeetionabh* J'eatnres upon our section. The *»radients by which 
till* descent is elfected an', — 

MlIt'H. (Ml.lIllS. 

1 ill iso 1 19 

1 in 100 2 43 

There are no works of parllcular imporfanet^ upon it, tlie priM(‘i|r.il beiiu; 
threc^ ralher e\fensiv(* (‘inbankuieiits; but tli(*s(‘ may no doiibf lx* lessened Ihtc- 
al’lei, b\ laMni;on< llii* liiu' «i lu^lx‘i u[> the fact* ot the lull, ne.ii llu*eenlie, 

(»l the 1 in 1 00 oi‘j(|i(‘nt. At (iso mill's, llu* Jiibbnlpoie and M ii/apoii* load is 
auain I'ro'^scd, and at0(S(P. mdi's ilu* hue (aows (he 1 1 in rv, by a bi ulL;e 3!) yaids 
lontc 'fins ii\(‘i is miuh flooded, but I he bed of ils eli.innel is coin|)osed cd’ 
bald knnkui, and no difiieiiltv w ill be eneonntered in l)uildm‘;lbe l)ri(l|j^e. Fio- 
ceedinii neaily stiaieht alon;j: the eonise ol flu* mam road, past L(*elka and 
iihoniiee, it eioss(»stlu* ii\er Lhondee 'fills is also much IliKxli'd, I)u1 a biiflee 
39 \ ai(U loiiL* will be *^ul}i<•IeIlt Ibi if ; and jdthoiiu;h flu* bi'il of flu* river is of a 
softer nature than at the lluiiy, eood toundatioiis inav no doubt beobtaiiied at a 
little dej)tb below the ',ui face. Fioiii this eiossnu;, flu* lailway proceeds nearly 
straight to f)S4|; miles, wheie Section No. 10 ends, terminatnej; the North- 
eastern l'.\t(‘nsion in an open sjnue oo tin* southern side of tlu*. hospital at 
Mii/apoie, and to the e.isl of tlu* Jubbulpore and iMiiv.apoie or ^icat l)eci*iin 
roail, which is to be ciossed by llie, jva'-t Indian lOnlway near tins point; so 
that i! will jirobably lx* the site of their Miiv/apoie station. Tin* course of that 
railway w^as not defniitively laal out at the peiiod of oui operations, but as wii 
have tak(*n uj) its lijvi l, and have enteied the nei«;lib(Mirlioo(l in ratber more 
detail upon the plan, there should be no difliculty m lepicsentini^ a junction at 
any time 

40. Throughout Section No. 10, the line maintains its hij^hly favouiable 
character in cv<*ry respect, except at the llutta incline and at the Tara Ghaut? 
which I hav(» already tally described to you. 

41. The principal station ■> ujjon it will probably beat Ilutta, Lal^un«c,'4ind 

Mirzapore. • 

42. Throughout the wdiolc line from JubbulpoKi to Mirzajion*, the country 
presents very great facilities for railway coiLslriiction. Near Gosulpoor, about 
20 miles from the former station, it leaves the black alluvial soil, and only 
luecls with it again in patclies in the lower valleys. Nearly every cutting 



will produce ballast of what is here still called moonim, andof kunkur at the Mirrapore end of the line. The ground is 
generally lupsfe favourable for excavation, and good building stone may be obtained at a convenient distance from any part 
of the line. 

43. The following is my estimate of the North-eastein Extension fiom Jubbulpore to Mirzapore. to which, for the sake 
of convenient reference, I beg to add the summary of the estimate of the line fiom \\ asindree to Jubbulpoie, contained in my 
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44. A comparison of the items of this estimate will serve to show how very 
lar 5 :!,e a proportion of the cost of the extension will consist i»f the pc'rnianent 
way expenses. I have calculated these upon thi' assumption that all the iron 
materials will he imported from Kiailaiul ; but 1 am of opinion that a vi*ry 
reasonable probability exists of our beiii^ able to elleet a larp.e reduetiou ui 
the eost of a eousidtu-able jioition of tlie piu inauent way, by obtaiiiiiiij; .some of 
the irem inaleuaK from local sources of supply. 

4o. Wbth rel’en‘n(‘e to the tiallic of the district through which the lini* 
from .lul)b\dpore to Mii/apore would pass, 1 have very little to add t») the 
lernaiks and returns whieh 1 had thelumour to submit to you in my last Kepoil. 

4(5. The railway would run elose to the villaj^^es of Paue|;liur and (iosul|)oor^ 
in th(‘ immediate iiei^hbouihnod of whieh aie some iioii mmes, which arc 
woikcd for export from tlie distiict. 

47. My heal (* and Ifewa au* the only towns of eoii'-iderable si/e aloiiiX this 
pcu’tion of the Inu' ; but the w hole coiiuliy is tliukiv populated, as a i(‘li*reiice 
to the map will show, it isaNo lu li in auru iihuial produ((\ and that jtait of 
the IJewa eoiintiy which it tia\(‘rs(‘s l)et\v(*<‘ii Amaipafaii and the lliifta 
incline inav lank ainonL;sl the most liiiihly c*iilii\.ited di'-tiiets in India. TIu‘ 
trailie alont: tlu* tiieat Ib’CiMii load piiiuipally eoiisisls of coods and jia'^sen- 
m*i^ pa^sin^ t(» and fi<» limn ,lnl>bnlpoie to Mii/.ipoi(‘, to which I moie p.iili- 
cularly alluded in mv last U<*|)oit. 

‘1><. We en<lea\ouied to oblain sonu^ statistical M*luins of liallie; but it 
v^(^uld .ippi'ai tlial they aie >eiy d(‘ti( kuiI, as that fiom OominissioiKU’ Lowth(*r, 
in the \j)pendi\, i-^ the oiih one that w'c piocmcd. 

4!). 4 he Lieutenant (iovamoi of th(‘ .\oitli-w'(‘'%l(*rn Provinei'S, when 

nifoiined l)y Mi. (Jiah.mi of tlie deficiency of the slalistieal reliiiiis of trallic, 
was plea^t'il to o[d(M iIkuii to i)e taken on all tlu* mum roads foi a p(*iiod of 
twelve months. When these aie < omph‘f(*<l, they eannot tad toatfoid Vcilualile 
infornialKUi as to flic e\f(*nt and direction of the trailie of the di.strict. 

oO. I would also mention Jiere, aitbou^li it may not be direetly (‘on- 
neeted witli the. sect urn ol the Mortli-easfcin I^xtension, that oflicers are now 
eniz;a^(‘d, on behalf of (jovi'rinnent, in surveying tlu* coal and inineial districts 
of the \cibudda V alley. 

51. HaviiiLi: been iiistrueted to suiv(*y the Nortb-east(*rii b]xterision (;ithcr 
to MiiYupore or to Alliiha!> id, 1 re(nu*vted Mr. (Irabain to exarni^(^ the 
country t<n\arfls the latter place, witli a view of layinj^ out a liite in that direc- 
tion, if it presented such manifest en^ineerinji advantages as to make it more 
eli<»ibl(i than that which we had survey (*,d to Mir/.ajiore. There can, however, 
be no doubt that this laio:(* towai is, comnu*reially, a niucli better and more 
important term inu.s for your raihvay tlian Allahabad. It is the great empo- 
rium for all articles of export fiom the Nerbudda Valley, and tliroiigh it all the 
imports of European goods, &e. enter. It lie.s nearly in the direct trans-penin- 
sular route from Bombay to Calcutta, and is the princi^ial town upon the great 
Deccan road. 
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«V2. Iliid it not boon f’oi the oxistcnrc oftho lliifta inclinj*, I should have 
brf*n j)n*j)Jircd docidrdly to advise you to construct the direct line to Mn/ii- 
j)oi(;; but secini^ that incline had j)rf)V(‘d to be so formidable a fcatun* u|)()n 
oni liiK*, and yot wji'^ flic best that could Ih' found in the dneefion of Mii/a- 
|)oie, it bf'camc hichiv c\f)(Mlicnf to (‘x.ninnc the laii'jc of hills to th(^ for 

th(! |)urpoM* of lijidniL! an alternative line to Allahabad, fice fiOiu the scveic 
f»radicnts and heavy vvoiks of tin* lliitta incliiK*, and of a'^ceitainniii vvhetlier 
the eii;;nieci mi; (acihtn's (if the counliv, and the niovenienls of the tiallic, vveici 
siK’h as to inak(‘ it woilh while to coiistinct a folk line, both to Allahabad and 
IVlir/apoie. 

f)',]. ^Vith ihi^view, Mi . ( iiabaiii cxploird the ianm‘ ofhilKbv Nyamnhcc^, 
Aeoiny, and .londjiooi, to Sohaiicc* ; tluaiei* to l\inlt‘c, on t he A1 ohan(‘(‘ nu<ie(‘ ; 
ifccioss the Ihi'hin and 'foils iivei to Snimiei<ea aral tin* .M\nha(«'haul 'fhiN 
was the exlienie hniit to which it was nec(‘s'..ii\ (o(Mn\ the ni-pection, as in 
that n(‘ii;hboin hood those lulls .ne appioac hr‘d wha h foiin a pait oi tlu* i.iiil:c 
sfictchin^ to till* soulh-W(‘sf, and dividing the valleys of tlu- (.'aiie anti 'I'oiis 
j ivcrs. 

.01. Ilctwecii i\\amnh(‘e and Soh.iuet^ tlu' mam escarjuinnit of tin* 
which J have* aheady desciibed m paiaciajih 22 is almost uiibioken, ami 
th(*r(‘ ai<* only a lew plac(‘s at which hnlen bullocks can desct'iid the hills, and 
thos(* art* bai(‘lv passable even foi them 

.0.‘b At lilt* S()hai;(‘(* (ihaut, by w Inch tin* road fiom JnbbnlpoK*, strikiiu; off 
fiom the j^icat l)ecc;m mail at Manjeowa, <lt‘se(‘nds (ovvards /Mlahabad, the 
slope* of tin* hills i.s i.ilht*!’ Ilatl(‘i, and, by tht* iise ol fietpient /ii’/acs, a vt‘ry 
l^ood itiad has been hud tint. The pass, howa*v'ei, is (pilte inipraclicable for a 
railway. 

.Ot). lietwi'cn Soliaii'ct' ami Mvnha, the riveis .Mohaiicc, He(*hm, and Tons 
erttss the laie^c b\ imiiiokeii hills of l>U0, ami *J0() lc(*t, while* clilfs, '.]{){) 

and dot) Icct hiLili on e.icli sale*, enclo'-e tlu* chasms into winch tlu‘n toiieiits 
pom. I^\t*r> nulla, loo, tluit tl("*ccml^ this pail ol’ tlu* laiij^e, has its own 
imbiokcn tall, as tlet'p as tho^e thu'c iivcis. 

07. iMllioiich the .Imnoha ii\t*i,lo the west of tlu* Tons, aj»peai> on the 
map to niakt* a h>ni 4 ei and easiei descent, it was found to be no i‘\eeption, 
beini; a cascade rushmi; down a lavinc enclosed by picci[)itons hills. 

.■)S. 'riic IjonmiLi (Jluiiit, by which it was reported that laden bullocks 
descended, was/alsti (*Aammed, and, fioiu its apjieaianee, the report seemed 
liaidU eieilibh*. 

00. On ai)i)roachiii^ the Mviiha (iliaut, one of the hills upon the table- 
land* to whicli I have alhidt*d as dividing the rivers Tons and Cane, has to 
1)0 cro-«s(*d at a height of 100 or 200 feet. The ground then falls again to the 
JMynha stream, from tlu* level of which it rises slightly to the crest of the range 
of hills, 'rill* only course which seemed to offer the remotest chance of a 
railway descent was by a spur projecting westwards; but its length proved to 
be only two miles and a half. • 



60. The plain at the foot of the hills is more elevah'il than at the Iliitta 
incline, and tlu» hcioht of the ninj^e itself is not so ; hnl the country 
hcvond it, in the direction of Allahahad, is covered with hills, which extend 
to the hanks of tlie Jnnina. 

61. From Mr. (Jralianrh examination and rt'ports, 1 v(*rv much doubt 
wdicther a railway incliiu', practicable tor locomotives, <*ould be obtained at llie 
Mynha (diaut ; audit (piite evident that iu‘itlu*r in respect of eradieiils 
lun* ‘-tra lightness of direction could it atford tlu' advantat;es vv<‘ have found 
ujion the Hank of the hills by which the Ilutta incline desc(*nds. 

6*2. This beinc' the case, it was useless to extend tin* examination to the 
country below the iVlynha (fhant, when*, althouLih a laihvay nnolit be laid out, 
its course would betoituous, and its ctmstruclion ilillicnlt. Mok'ovi'i, in addi- 
tion to tliesi* objections to the Mvnha ( diaut route* to Allahabad, the approa<‘h 
to the b)p ol the ranuce would be \ery mfiu ior to tliat of tin* lliitta incline. 

6d. It is th(‘r(‘foic evidi'iit tliat th(‘ country tow'aiiK Allahaliad ilocs not 
pH‘scn1 any cn<j.m(*erniL!; advantage"', winch could makt* it adviSiibh* to (‘on- 
struc't an altcrnatnc line to that plai'c instead ol Mir/apore. 

64. With K'spcct to the eonsii ndion ol a folk line to Allaliabad, as wcdl as 
]\rn/,ipoie, 1 bcL; to stal( biicllv the KMsons which pio\(‘ to my ninid the 
inev(iedi(Micv of that <ouis(*, and which lead m(‘ stionoly t,, jciomniend 
}ou not to adojit it. 

(io, 'fliosc who loim t]i<‘ir impression ol its nieiits irom nu'ndy (‘vaminin;^ 
tlie map ini^ht de(*in it 5idvis.d)li5 to aceommodate both All.ihabad and Miiza- 
jioKr 1»\ a folk line, but the branch to Allahabad could only br» obtained by 
the conslnn tion of an additi<»nal niclnu*, «)f a far inoii* objectionable character 
than the Ilutta, oi it would ha\e to diveiLLc Irom that to Mn/apore below tlu* 
Ilutta incline. It would them be within Ilo miles of M n/.apore, w Inch will 
soon he put into dneet (’oiuinmncation witli Allahabad, by means of the 1‘aist 
Indian Ihiilway. 

61). Oiir Allahabad braneli w'oiild 1li(*refore be jnaetieally almost [laralhd 
to that line, and it would have to cross tin* rivei Tons bi'tween Sohaoerj and 
Allahabad, at a point whew it is not less than hall a niilit wide. 

67. The s(itum <d’ your railway fiom Jubbulpoie to Mir/apon* is not only 
a ncer ssaiy link in tin* tran— jieninsular eomminiieation, but i.^ (Sseiilial to 
your line, as the nuiaiis of extendinjj^ it to a suitable terminus. ► It must derive 
a larj^e tiatlie fiorn its owm [)roj)(*r districts, and, in addition to that, a very 
great and rajiid increase of traliie will infallibly result from the advantage 
it will possess in a continuous railway eommuniealiori from yriur tcrmhnis 
at Mirzapore to Calcutta, — foi that portion of the Kast Indian Railway will 
certainly be completed before the line fromdiibbulpore can be constructed. Ft 
would also be convenient to commence operations upon this section at an early 
date, because the construction of the liast Indian Railway has brought crin- 
tractors into the field, and otTers considerahle facilities for the prosecution of 
our works. The suj)ply of much of the permanent way materials for this 



of tlui North-oastf rii f \ tension nood not bo dependent upon tlie com- 
pi«,‘fion of flu; line from Mombny, because they coiiM b(» slii])p(>d direct to Cal- 
cutta, ami be coiivf'vcd fljcmr b«>fh cbeajily and expeditiously to the line. I 
am satisfied tbal if wniild ^rcatly f>romote the interests of your Company to con- 
struct the scf’fion of' flic railvvav from .Iiib]>uIpore to Mirzapore ^ith all pos- 
sibh* dc'^pafcli , and I n*< ommend vou to make, without d(‘Iay, such arraiej;c- 
imaits foi vigorously piosecutmu tiu* \v<»iks upon it as may be found prae- 
tieable, without liuthei im]K‘tIin ‘4 the pi on i (‘ss of' I h(‘ extension ol your railway 
up the Thull ( diaiit to Kh.ind(*ish. I n(oituiiafcl> , thishas alicady been too lon'\* 
d(;laycd ; ami IIick-I'mic, while I would dul\ imj)n*s-. you with tin* value of ihut 
distant paif of voni niideitakinu betue* ii .Inhhulpoie ;nid Mn/apore, l would 
not advis(‘ y)n to diveit \oui < hn*f and e;iihe''t e\erfions firuii thi' eonstiuetioii 
of that lim‘, the meiils of which \on have lakeii so mu(*li pains, and memred 
so niueh e\pense fo esfahlisli, jind whieh I lia\e alwavs i eon'scnted to V'lUi, 
and slill lenanl, as the mo^l impMilanI, and llu* most intently neede'd portion 
of (he lailway eomniunieal ion v\hn‘h tin* (biMt InduLn PeiiniNnla Jtailway 
Compaiiv has |)i<»|('et<‘d. 

fJS. 'J'he ( •eneial Map No 2, showmtx ibe eomx* of IIk* railway from 
Ass(*erelmi n|) flu* X’alley of the Neihmlda to J nbhnljiore, ami tlu* ( M*ueial 
IMap No. 17, iepi(‘S('nlini; tli(‘ eom^eol flu* hm* onwanls from .lubbiiljiorc to 
IMn/apore, a tiaeimj, of which is now foivvai(h*d, 1 m\(' he(*n (‘ompih'd with 
meal eaie m my ofliee ; and as flu*> will In* Ibi M)me time most eonvenieiit foi 
relei<‘n(*<', I leipu'st that (Iu n ma\ he* iieatlv |>iinl(‘d in I'Ji^laiul, and that lOO 
copies of eaeli may he toiw aided to Jloinlhiy for oflieiul us('. 

, 1 have, <ke. 

{>ianc*(h J. J llr.RKLrY 

liaUiraij Offing Vixuni, JO/// l}^'> >. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON THE 

WATER OF NULLAS IN JUNGLE DISTRICTS, 

AS PRODUCTIVE OF DISEASE; AND*TIIE NECESSITY OF PROVIDING 
WELLS AS THE INDISPENSABLE PRELIMINARY TO THE 
• IMPROVEMENT OF SUCH DISTRICTS. 

By a. BETTINGTON, C. S. 


In my Revenue Reports for 1838-39 I adverted to the siilyectof the Water 
in Jiini;lc Districts as the chief cause of the fevers which prevail in those 

distiiets. 

1 had then had eliarpfo for sonic years of the Kitoor aiul other Jungle 
Talookii'^ in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

1 have since had many opportunities of observation in tlic jungles at the 
foot of the Xeilgheriy Mountains, in Ciu/erat, O’ylon, and other countries, all 
tending to contirm the opinion that t/w health of the populalton af jan (fie 
districts is more affected Inj the bad water whU'h they drink tliroutjhout the 
year, than by the Indiana^ wkich^ however deadly^ is only in operation for a very 
limited period, 

3 he Cfovcrmiient sanctioned a proposition I made at that time, and several 
wells were dug in Kiikery, one of the most unhealthy of the said jungle dis- 
tiicts. Soon after, I was obliged hy sickness to leave tlic Southern Mahratta 
Country, or I should have extended tliese operations, being confident the 
result would have been satisfactory to Covernment. 

The people of the distiicts relerred to have no supply of water, except from 
the nullas. 3'he leaves of trees, many of them (pronounced by botanists to 
be) poisonous, are caiiied down by the periodical rains, and left in the deeper 
pools. This water, bad at all times, is especially so in 4he hot months, w hen 
the pools are isolated, the w'ater stagnant, and (as explained above) full of 
decomposed vegetable matter. 

This applies more or less to all jungle districts (^aTzd tanks fed hy jungle 
streams require gratings and filtering* apparatus^ or they are subject to the 
sa ne influmces) in all the forest country from Western Khandeish,Canara, 

^ In the Report on the proposed Lake at Vehar, provision, 1 think, is made for filtering. 
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Bala Ghaut, and the Mysore to tlie Wynaud Forest. It is notorious tliat 
the water produces fever and affections of the spleen. The Natives are well 
aware of it; so are all l^uropeans, who, whether for business or field sports, 
or both, have been much in the junf»le. 

To those who reside always in these little- favoured districts, constant sick- 
► ness and premature old a^e are the infallible consequences ; — enlarj^ed spleen 
and wasted limbs are sure and fearful evidences of the disease which cairies 
them to the j^rave. 

The subject is one tiiat meiits attention; and if it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of (joviMinucnt that means can be found to improve the climate of 
jungle disliicfs (including a vast tiact of the Bombay and Abulias Prc'^i- 
dencies), to the gicsit benefil of fhti |)(M)p]c, — and, as a necessary coiiscrpience, 
a great improvcumuil in the revenue, and general condition of those districts, — 
I doubt not they w ill be a<lo|)tcd alter due inquiiy to test the soundness of 
the oj)inions Jk'k; put forward; and J would suggest that the (Jon.sei vator of 
loirests, and other ollicers who have l)ecjn much in the jungle, should be 
recpicstcd to coufirin or ndiitci what I have alleged, viz. — That it is a positive 
fact (in many instances within my own personal knowdedge), that wherever in 
a Jungle district a W'ell has been dug, alfording a supply of good spring-water, 
there has been a lemarkable inij)i\)vement in the health of the people. 

A reference to the (Collector of Belgaum W'ould show the number of w'clls 
dug by my ord(M’s at Kukcu’y and elsewhere, at the period above referred to, 
under the orders of ( lovernment, and the result. 

1 have no ullicial doeuinent to refer to, but 1 can state fiom memory some 
<’ases in point: — 

Jainbotee, a large village, notoriously unhealthy. The Desaee constructed a 
well : the inhabitants became luuiltby, ami continued so. 

At Tally waree no one appeared to escape the fever. A well W'as built 
there by iny order: the fever disappeared. It is now about fourteen yeais 
ago; there has been no return of endemic fever. 

At Jlemergab, six miles distant, there is no well: to drink the water for 
one week invariably produces fever. 

At Teerntkoondee, the tank-water produces fever; the water of a spring at 
tlie same village is wholesome, and those who drink from it are exempt. 

Chandghiir is very liealthy. Other villages, north and south, having the 
same relative bearing to the jungle Jiiid the Ghauts, are subject to fever. 
Chaiidgliur has good water. 

It would be useless* to nndtiply instances, — the same principle applies to all 
the forests of the Sahyadrees as w’eil as to the great forest in Ceylon : there 
also oertain villages are more unhealthy than others, and this is universally 
attributed, and I believe w ith justice, to bad water. 

There is no novelty in the point I have here advanced : — 

‘ Ubi bonee sunt aquse, ibi bonus. 

Ubi maloe, malus itideni est aer. 

• m 
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The question appears to be whether the remedy I siigigost is suflicient and 
effectual. 

I doui)t not some differonce of opinion will be found to ]>vevail as to how 
much of di'^ea'HC is to be a^sii;ncd to bad water, and lunv much to malaria. 

I am prepared to admit that there are certain localities irhich can nerer 
be made healthi/ ; but I >iew these as evccplional cases, and belirve (hat 
many of our )uiu;le districts cviu be rendered comparatirehi free from fervt\ 
and to the inhabitants absolutely healthy, simply by the C()nstructi!>n of 
wolU, and suppljinj* them with spring-water; and that when thesis distiicts 
are brought />/YyJc/7// (here will be a still further ameliora- 

tion in the elimatCf and, by consequence, the general condition of such di^tiicts. 

The wcst(*rn distiicfs of Dharwar, Helgaum, Kolapore, ^attara, Poima, 
Nuggur, and Khandeish, arc all improvable in (his maimer. 

1 would propose (hat certain villages should b(‘ selected, where (lie wrftcr 
is deeidedly bad, the soil in the ludgliboiirhood good, so as to afford n‘a- 
sonable pro'^jicet of return hereafter (the Kukeiy Keiiat,’*^ lor example), 
and let wells b(! (heie eoiistriieted, at <*eitain s(‘lc*eted sites. Veiy little 
pei‘'Uasi(jii or ene(Hiiai»em(*nt on tli<‘ paitofthe Distiu't Ollieer will be* lu*e<*s‘^ary 
to iiubu’c the* p('o|)l<* to congr(*g.it(* at th(*s<* e('ntiid points, and it will bi* no 
matter of regie t that one* he*al(liy anel well-|)e'e)ple*d village sheudel supe*isedc 
half a elo/en w ie't<*h(‘d, fe\ e*i-s|i iekeii hamh'ts. 

Tlu*se hamh'ts consist of a few hut*4, foime‘el of materials found em the* speit, 
and (he |)<*oph*, fioin the prevailing fever, are ce>nstan(ly migrating from one 
.site* to another. 

It is by no means necessary for the due eiiltivatie>n of the elisti ie‘t that ?ill 
the*se hamlets shoiihl be inhabite*d : if the* site's for w’e*lls we*rei pirlieiously 
chos(*n, then* villages would be built, anel from the*ne*e*, as fre)ni a eommeui 
centie, the* neighboming lanels woulel be e*uUivate*e|, and the; less faveiiireel 
Site's would bi’eome* (as it is eh'siiable* the*y she)ulel be*) abaneloned alte)ge;llier 
as dw’e*irmg-|»laee*s. The male*iial for buihlmg is procurable everywhere in the 
jungle; the measure mvoKes no loss en- hardship to the |)eople in the aban- 
donment of house'., iie^r outlay to (ioverilmcnt be*yeuid the first cost e)f tlio we*ll. 

In e‘oriehi*.ion, I woulel only fuither remark that wedls, whether in the 
jungle or the plain, rf*epi:re care, — they are .sometime-s altogether ne*gleeted : 
niiiel anel reluse aee*umulate (vvaslieel into the we*ll when the para[)et wall is 
imperfect): overshaeloweNl by tre*e*s ; epiantities of heaves fall into the well; 
noxious plants aie allow ejd to grow round the sides of the well; and it is 
especially deserving of imtice that both tlie roots and leaves of many of these 
plants which love the water are poisonons. 

I have remarked in particular the Lobelia nicotianeB folia; and the Boke 
(recognised by botanists as the MicrocilluSy which belongs to the Euphor- 
hiaceai ) — and both arc poisonous in a high degree ; there are, no doubt, many 
others. 


* The Kukery Keriat, under Belgaum. 
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1 would beg to recommend that the Collectors should order an annual return 
from all their Mamlutdar.s, ceitifying — 

1a'/. — T hat all the wells in the month of May, or before the 6th June, where 
the water is lowest, have been cleaned out; and all plants, of whatsoever kind, 
growing in or near the well, removed. 

2n(L — That all fie(*s grtjwing over or near the well have been cut down, 
with the single exception of tin; llanvan tree. This should be exempt, iK)t 
only in deleience to the siipei^^tition of the people, but also from its innoxious 
character^ and on ac<‘onnt of tlu! comfort its shade allbidsto travellers. The 
branches which actually (hop ov(‘r the w(‘ll ought to be remo\(‘(l. The 
Mamiutdar should diiect this annual clcianing of the well, and removal of 
rubbish, by the villageis; and as it i«» done foi th(.ir own s|)ecial benelit, it 
should involve no e\|)ens(» t() (lovcMiiiiuMit. 

These* nunaiks may appear tiivial ; and it may be siijiposed that, if leally 
ne(‘de(b their ou n interest and advantage would have taught the Native's to 
tak(‘ these sim|»le precautions without oid(*r. Ibit exjx'i i(*nce pn»ves that 
neitlu'i* tin* pc'ojilc, nor the In'ad.s of villages, nor tlu' lu'ads of districts, will 
tioubh' th(‘ms('lvc‘s about such matters, unless ctwipe/fed theret<t hjj stftndinfj 
ordetSf rif/tdlt/ enforced, under the persomd super cisioa of European Officers in 
their ftatrs through the couutnp The atte'iiding to or iK'gleciing the'^c ajipaiently 
unimpoitant d(‘tads often constitute the (bUerence between healthy and un- 
healthy v dlages, csp(‘cially in the jungles. 

A. Bettinoton. 


MINUTK BY TUB BKMIT llONUBVBhB TUB fiOVBBNOB, 
(^ONCBBBBI) IN BY TUB IIONOKA BLB M BSSBS. WABDBN 
AM) LrMSDBN. 

Dated ‘JAth Aioi st ISA J. 

The above iMenioraiidum has been furnished to me by Air. Bettington. I 
wish for the o|)inion of the Medical Boaid, Conservator of Imiests, and 
sevi'ral (\)I lector;?, on the suggestions contained theiein, and that the Col- 
h'ctor of Belgaum should be applic'd to for information as to the result of the 

measures foimeily taken by JMr. Bettington. 

+ 

(Signed) B EPII I NSTON E. 

J. Wakdex. 

J. G. LUMSPEX. 


August 18A4. 
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No. 2107 OP 1864. 


To the Secretary to Government, Territorial Department, Revonne. 

Sir, — With reference to your Endorsement No. 4221), of lllth instant, 

I am directed to state, for the information of the Right llonorahle the 
Governor in Council, that in the opinion of the Medical Board, the suggostiona 
contained in Mr. Bettingtoifs paper deserve miicli attention. It is, tln^y he- 
lieve, nnqucstionahle that decomposing organic matter, in siispcBsionor solution, 
is found ill the water of rivers, brooks, and nnllas, in greater ov less proportion. 

2. Ordinarily, the quantity may be insutlicicnt to get injuriously ; but it 
cannot be doubted that water strongly impregnated with it is deleterious. 

8. The Board could refer to recent instances (not in jungly districts, how- 
ever) in which such impure water induced serious disease m bodies of men 
(fever and bowel complaints), which was at once checked by water being pro- 
cured from purer sources. 

4. It corroboiates Mr. Bettington's opinion, too, that the Natives in 
jungly districts in Khandeish formerly (and |)ossibly now) attiibuted tliese 
fevers and enlarged spleens to the bad water of their districts. 

6. The Board cannot venture to atliriu that “the wabu* of jungle distri<*ts 
is the chi(‘f cause of the fev<*rs which pre\afl in those distiicts”; or that “the 
health of the population of jungle districts is inoic^ atlccted by llu» bad water 
which they drink lliroughont the year, than by the malaria, winch, however 
deadly, is only in ojicration for a very limited period*' ; but tln^y thinkthat 
tin* ineasuie piojinscd |jy Mr. Bettingtoii is deserving of attention, and, if 
earned out, that it will be productive of benetit. 

f). Individually, no Mmnber of the Boanl has lived much of a jungle life ; 
and theiefore, if the reference to the Conservator of Borests, and other ( )tlicers 
who have been much m jungles, has not been made, the Board would respectfully 
submit that it vhouhl b(‘ attended to, since they are disposed to think that their 
opinions may be found to be much in unison with those of Mr. Bettington. 

I have tlie honoiii to be, &e. 

(Signed) F. Manisty, Assist. Surgeon, 

Secretary, Medical Board. 

Bombay, Mcdkal Board Office, \%th September 1864. 


No. 1070 OP 1854. 

From the Conservator op Forests, 

To the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department. 

• ^ Camp Calicut^ 20th November 1854. 

Sir, — In replying to the subject of the reference made under date 13th 
September, No. 4230, regarding the comparative effects of spring and 
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stngnant water in forest distiicts, I have the lionoiir to state my opinion, that 
from what I have seen, I may say tliat tliere is considerable foundation for the 
view taken l)y Mr. nettin^ton. 

2. Thus the dwellers in Kolwan, and other parts of the nortliem part of the 
Tanna /illah, mostly ii^e the water procured fiorn wells, and it is well known 
that IJkjso people aie not peculiarly unhealthy, but rather the contrary, though 
they mostly inhabit valhjys clothed with thick juni»le. 

I}. So jiKo in Ahha«;li, where theie is much for(‘^t, but wells arc numerous, 
sickness liom malaiia is not \eiy common. Tin* contrary is the case in the 
adjacent teiiitoiy of the llub'-hee ; and it mi^ht be of interest to ascertain 
whethei the pc'ople there* diink well or stream water. 

4. A^ain, many of the villages south-(‘ast of Ahrn(Mlnuu:^ur, and ‘situated 
in the valleys o|)cnin<> on »th(* Jlhecma, aie veiy unhealthy, enlarged spleen 
bein^ a most common disease. In these, the pc'ophi almost alwa>s dunk the 
wat(*r. of the stK'anis, which water is stionj^ly im|)ie[>natcd with lime. 1’heie 
is no pintle whatever about these villai»(‘s, but only stony, semi-baiien plains. 
iMiithcr, I note that in many villa^(*s alons;* tin* Kookree,and otluu* rivers of the 
Jooneie distiict, alb(*it situated in Imre black jilains, enlarged spleen, and mala- 
rious fi’ver consetpient thereon, are very prevalent complaints; but I do not 
obs(‘rv(‘ any t(‘ud<*ncy to these alfect ions in adjacent villages or towns whcicwell 
or fountain wat(*r an* consumed. In proof of the latter fact I can inMance 
Dungurwaree, and other places where 1 have an opportunity of intimately 
knowing the state of Innilth of the inhabitants. 

r>. 'riicre are, again, other places, such as the Dangsof Surat, and some ofthe 
valleys of Ihiglan, wheie no amount o^w ell- water will suHice to neutrali/.e the 
malaiia incident to the locality ; but th"iinciple is one which should, 1 think, be 
kept in view, and ap[)lied, when practicable, in place's wlu*re the malaiia or 
malarious water is so hurtful as seiiuusly to alfect the population rate of the 
village. 

(). In many cusps, sanitary arrangements, involving a change of water, will 
bo found to be most dillicult in can*) ing out, fiom the indisposition of tin* people 
themselves to change so convenient a source of sujiply as that from a river. 
This I take to hav’8 been one cause of the utter failure of the attempt to 
transplant the village of Ihi/. in IJaglan from its present locality (notoiiously 
one ofthe most unhealthy even in Baglan) to a more elevated sloping ground, 
having a supjily of water from wells. I believe that the same passive resist- 
ance would be found to take jdace in many other places where Government 
might wish to interfere in changing the source of water supply. 

• I have the honour to be, &c. 

^ (Signed) Alex. Gibson, 

Conservator of Forests. 
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No. 3836 OP 1854. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

Poona, Revenue Commissioner s Office, lih JDecemher 1854. 

In reply to the Government Memorandum No. 4233, of tlie 13th September 
last, the Acting Revenue Commissioner Southern Division has the honour to 
report as follows. 

2. The opinions of the Collectoi-s have been obtained, and arc submitted 
for the consideration of Government in the following summary : — 

3. ‘‘ The Collector of Poona (Mr. Jones) has no hesitation in stating that 
Mr. Bettington’s suggestion is an excellent one.”. 

4. The Acting Collector of Ahmedniiggiir (Mr. Bell) is of opinion that the 
most practicable mode of cHecting the object aimed at by Mr. Bettiiigton will 
be found to be a notification to the inhabitants of each village, explaining to 
them the noxious ettects of drinking bad water, and the advantages obtainable, 
at the cost of a little trouble, by kee|Hng wells in a state of cleanlines.s, 
removing tiees, vegefatioii, and rubbish of all kinds. 

5. Mr. Hell (binks that the village and District Ollicers should be made 
to see to the cleanliness of tbf; wells used for di inking. 

6. lie would fuither re<|uire Assistant (collectors to visit the vHlage wells. 

7. Mr. Bc'll observes that it is not ch^ar in what manner, or by what 
agency, the orders propcjsed by Mr. Bettington can b(j enforced, if coercive 
measures arc intended for tbe purine of procuring compliance with them. 
Tluae are, he ad<U, no individuals^who can bci charged with the duty of 
cleaning wells, nor any law by which they can be held directly and generally 
responsible for niattcntion to any ordcu's which may be issued. 

8. Tbe (Jollector of Shola|)ore (Mr. fjoughnan) states that two of his 
distiicts, Indee and llypurga, are annually afflicted with fever, cholera, and 
failure of crops, because the monsoon supply of water is not jircscrved by a 
system of dams. The scarcity of trees, and elevated ^aturc of the country, 
prevent much of tlie water being retained. What is retained is liable to all 
the objections represented by Mr. Bettington. The cleansing of wells, he 
remarks, is much neglected; but how to enforce it, without the aid of legisla- 
tion, he finds it difflcult to suggest, since every effort for the general introduc- 
tion of the Municipal Act has proved vain. 

9. Mr. Loughnan thinks it right that the people should bear the expense 
of providing drinking water for themselves. 

10. As the rays of the sun decompose water, and the air causes evaporation, 
and the high winds convey injurious matter to the water, however carefully 
vegetation may be cleared away from the open mouth of a well, he would 
propose the construction of long wells, with so small a width as to enable 
each to be vaulted or arched over the whole length, with little additional 
expense* He would not allow steps to the water’s edge, but have the water 
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drawn up from a parapet. This would prevent bathing, washing clothes, 
and copper pots. 

11. Finally, Mr. Loughnan recommends the adoption of^Mr. Bettingtons 
suggestions. 

12. The Collector of Dharwar (Mr. Rose) concurs in the opinion of the 
Acting Collector of Ahnicdnuggur. lie objects to Mr. Louglinan's /o/i^ wells, 
without steps, that the benefit of them would be very much confined to those 
who can afford to pay servants to draw water for them, and be lost in a great 
measure to those who have to depend on themselves or the women of their 
household. 

13. The Acting C/olIcctor of Belgaum (Mr. Havelock) is of opinion that 
although disorders of the liver and spleen, and severe epidemics, may often be 
traced to the use of had water, it is not e-»tablishcd that a supply of pure w'cll- 
waler, where such disordeis prevail, would prevent them. He also expresses 
a doubt as to whether good well-water could always be found in localities 
where that j)rocur(»d at pie^^ent from tanks, streams, or pools is deleterious. 

14. As a rule, however, Mr. Ifavtdock assumes that the water of a well 
in constant vse is wholesome. Stagnation is to be guarded against. He 
adduces an instance in Khandcish, of stagnant water being rendered whole- 
some by use. 

ir>. Mr. Havelock adduces another instance, also in Khandcish, of running 
water being considered more actively injurious than miasma, which [)revails at 
Nowapoor all the y<‘ar round. The water of this stream, during the unhealthy 
months, has a peculiar appearance and ftiste, cognizable by any one, and 
becomes in March, April, and May, bo^palatable and wholesome : but strange 
to say, a w'ell in constant use in the sa^ locality has the same peculiar disa- 
greeable taint, and is equally unwholesome with the water in the stream. 

1(). With respect to the wells mentioned by Mr. Bettington as having been 
constructed by him when Assistant Collector of Belgaum, Mr. Havelock finds, 
upon iiujuiry, that the wells at Janibotee and Tally waree are salubrious, and 
that much benclit has been derived from them. 

17. The spring Te('rutkoondec is said to be not in general use, owing to 
its distance from the village. 

18. I'lie water at Chaiulghur is on all hands allowed to be good ; but 
general opinion docs not seem to hold (^handghur more healthy than other 
villages in the same line of the Chants. 

11). M r. 1 lavelock suggests that the leaves which fall into a w^ell in constant 
use do not affect the salubrity of the water: for instance, the w'ater of a garden 
well, worked for irrigation, is generally pure and wholesome, notwithstanding 
the quantity of leaves often found in it. Mud accumulated at the bottom of a 
well can be removed at intervals, as occasion requires ; leaves also can be 
removed at once if necessary. 

20. Mr. Havelock expresses himself desirous of securing to the people a 
supply of good water, but averse from laying down strict rules for the 
observance of village and District Officers, which cannot be carried out. 
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21. The Collector of llutnaolu^iTy (Mr. Spoi^nor) connirs 5n the opinion 
expressed by the Actini* (\>lloetor i>f Ahinediiujig.ur, and has no roniarks of hid 
own to otter. 

22. It will thus be seen that the wells du<x by Mr. lIeltinv;ton have 
eftceted good ; also that the ( N>lloel<u.s of this division admit the pn^jnit'lv of 
proeuring for the cKtterent eominunilies under their ehaige a supply <d' whole- 
some water, wlierever it may be wantiue, <u* praetieable. 'flie propiiety of pre- 
serving the water ii'-ed f»)r diiukiiu; in a wdii»lesome slate is also admitted ; 
but there is a cpie'-lion as to the means of enforeing eleanliness. 

23. The Aetiiig lleveuue (k)lmni^ sioner is veiy nuieh of Mr. Tfaveloek’s 
opinion, that as long as wells are in eonstant use, tiu' water which they 
contain is, as a general rule, whoIesom<‘. He would not lose siglit of the fact 
(liat minerals must ami do operate pow'erfully in di‘termining tlie propiutit'S 
of water; and he is eonvineed that Natives aie e\L*ellent judg(‘s of water ; and 
that if it can be had good, they will instinctively avoid tliat which is bad. 

24. l^xisting rules ((io\ (‘inmeiit orders, datiul 4th Sejitember lN3o)a|)pear 
suttieient to eiiabh^ (ajlleetois to piocuu' the coustiiu'tion of wells w hi’re\ er 
they may be wantcul. If the inhabitants ot‘a village* leijuire a well, tin* ( ‘ol- 
loetors and their A^si^tauts h.i\<* it m then powei to iidvanee a sum of mom'V, 
which will in some casi", co\(‘r the whole, and in otheis a eonsiderabh*. 
portion, of the neeessaiv ('\|)eiee. In sinviwed distiiets especially, the villa- 
gers cannot be at any loss to "Ujipl) theinsi^lve^ with good water wlu*ni it is 
obtainable. 

2.3. Of the vill.igf's mentioned b\ Mr. Ilettington, tin* Acting Jhivenne 
(*ommi'.«'-ioner knows that .lainlxi^e, ( 'hamlghnr, I’ullywaree, and Jlc*- 
iiuulgei', are still veiv f(‘\eiish, amWii.if «*hoh*ia is as freijiieiit in them as in 
the suiioundnig hualnie.^. At the same time. In* fnllj admits that the w'ells 
dug by that gi utlem.ui havci ett’ceti tl girat Ixmelit. In point of fai't, ho 
believes that in a vc-i\ d.nnp legion, like that of ibe Western (diaiits, splei'U 
and fever cannot lie < ffeetnally eoinliated, e\ ,pt by wai m, substantial liouses, 
and warm elothmg. Oliange <jf site m.iy possibly be advisable; in soim* very 
few iiitanecs, but that alone would ’never he snllieu-nt. The sites of villages 
have generally been jndieiously taken up by the Natives of this e<»imtry, and 
great <liftieulty would be fouml in proemiiig any eliange, even if such were 
found advisal>le. CJireunistanees, however, may certainly occur, in wliieii a 
change of site may be advisable and practicable; juid of these the Collectors 
will doubtless take due notice. 

26. It must, however, be admitted that village wells, used for drinking 
water, ought to he carefully kept fiom impmity, wliethcr arising from bath- 
ing the person, washing clolho, vessels, or noxious matter, vegetable 
or otherwise. The only (juestioii is wliether the Collector, as Magistrate, has 
bylaw the power of enforcing pnhlic cleanliness in this res|)eet. Mr. Bell, 
the_ Acting Collector of Ahmedniiggnr, having proposed tlic issue of a 
notification for the pruiiiotioii of the object in view, the Acting llcveniie 
2w 
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Commissioner applied to him fur his opinion whether Rcfipilation XII. Section 
XIX. of 1827, and Act XXI. of 1841, do not enpovvera Magistrate to cnfoice 
the removal from a tank, w(*ll, or pool, of any noxious and offensive matter. 
Mr. IJcU’s re|)Iy is, that althou^jjh the enactments referred to would justify the 
infliction of a fine upon any individual who mij^ht place offensive matter in a 
public well, they do not ajiply to the nuisances created by the operation of 
natural causes; and there is no person ujioii whom rests the legal responsibi- 
lity of counteracting the efiects of such causes. 

27. It appears evident, however, that a Magistrate can, under the abo\e 
laws, prevent washing and bathing at certain public w(*lls, used for drinking 
water, arul at certain spots in livers and tanks ; and this he ought to do. 

28. And the Acting |{evcnue (^mimissioner is of opinion that the same 
authority (Section II. Act XXI. of 1811) which enables a Magistrate to compel 
a community to fence a well or lank, to pi event danger ari'^ing iherefioin, 
ought to omp(nver him to rcMiiovc rubbish, and mud, and vegetable matter fiom 
lliem, with the same obp'cl. 

2f). Wherever A^tXXV'I. of I8o0 is in force, no difllculty whatever will 
be felt in promoting the olipict aimed at by Mr. llettington. 

30. The Acting l{evenue Commissioner considers that a nofification of the 
kind pr()po.s(»d by Mr. Bell would be beiieficiid only if a Collectoi can enforce 
its provisions; and under the opinion which he holds, he would have no 
hositalion in issuing one of a somewhat more stiingent nature, and rcscmblmg 
that suggested by Mr. Bettington. 

(Signed) II. W. Rkkvi:s, 

Acting Revenue (^)minissioner, S. 1). 


No. 203 or IHoo. 

Ticruitorial Dkpartmknt, Revem e. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In reply to the Ciovernnient Memorandum No. 4231, of 13th September 
1854, transmitting a copy of a Memorandum by Mr. Bettington, on the sub- 
ject of the Water in Jungle Districts being the chief cause of fever in those 
disti'icts, for opinion and report, the Collector of Sattara has the honour of 
stating that, while Colle<?tor of Dharwar, he submitted his opinion and report 
on this subject, and that he has nothing now to add to that report. 

(Signed) J. N. Rose, 

^ Collector. 

Sattara Collector's Office^ Camp Poosasoiclee, 22nd March 1855. • 
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No. 2583 OP 1855. 

TEnRiToni.vL Department, Rkvenite. 

Rcrenne Commissioner's Office, Poona, 19f/i July 1855. 

In reply to the above,* the llevenuc Commissioner begs to lay before 
MmMod -No. fi U, .latca 1 1th Government the reports of the Collec tors of 


tliisi Division, as per margin. It will be 
observed that none of the Collectors fully 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Bettington> 
that bad water is the only or principal cause 
of the prevalence of fever in jungle districts. 
The instances adduced to the contrary by 
the (Jollector ol* Khandeish are very strongly 
in point. Bad water, however, will un- 
doubtedly produce a diseased state of th(‘ body, which yiust necessarily tend 
to make* fever, when it sujiervenes, more malignant and fatal. 

‘J. The iiK'asures proposed by Mr. Ih;ltington would, the llevenuc (^:>ni- 
inissioner thinks, be beneficial in many lo(alili(‘s; but he would suggest that 
the opinion of the Medical Boaid be taken <»n the sid)j('(‘t. 

(Signed) 1*-. (•. Fawimcit, 

Kevenue Commissioner, N. D. 


NovcMiilur l^r) 

Kan a —No. 182, ilatuil 29th Dc- 
crnibcr IS.*)!. 

Broach, — No. 40, ilated 17th Jan- 
u.'in IH.'jS. 

Surat, — No. 3/7* elated 2()th May 
1855. 

Taint a, — No. 850, dated 25th 
April 1855. 

Khandeish, — No. 1151, dated 12th 
Jul> 1855. 


No. (544 OF l.sr,4. 

Ahmedtthady Ctdleclors Off let* , Wlh November 1854. 

In lejily to the above, the Acting (Jollector of Ahinedabad has the honour 

Mr. Uitchic, Acting First A.^^ist- to report that he has leceivcd replies from the 
ant; Mr. Kawnscrotf, Acting Second oflicers iiameil in the margin, to whom re- 
Assistaiit; Mr. Joiilan, lloozoor l)c- „ , a- ai • • • 

puty Collector; and Dr. Larkins fercnccs were nimhi, requesting thcir opinion 

Civil Surgeon. whether the fevers that annually prevail in 

certain localities in the distiicts of this (Jollectorate with which they arc 
acfiuainted arc attributable to the impure and unwholesome water from 
tanks and wells, or to malaria and other cjiuscs ; and if so, to state their 
views as to the suggestion ottered by Mr. Bettington. 

2. Mr. Ritchie, Acting First A.ssi.stant, states that he has instituted in- 
cpiiric.s, and is inclined to doubt the applicability of Mr. Bettington’s views 

♦ Government Rcfercnec No. 4232, dated tic 13th September 1854, forwarding a copy of 
Mr.' llettington’s Memorandum for the opinion of the Collectors of the Northern Division, on 
the suggestions therein contained. 
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of tlu* sRiirrns of jnnglo fovor to tlie districts under his charge: that fever is 
only found to prevail in certain loc*alities, fioin about the period of the closing 
of the nu)nsoon to the hclling in of the cold season; that the tanks generally 
contain little else than rain-\v;iter, and that, with the exx^ption of the larger 
riveus, all strcJiins dry up in the hot weather; that there are no forests in the 
districts under his chaige, and that the wells are for the most part in open 
ground, away from trees, &c. 

!5. Mr. Ifiteliir* would therefore ascribe the prevalence of fever rather to 
inahiiia aii^^ing from the lank and luviniant vegetation that spiings up during 
the rains, aial leaches inaturitv dining the peiiod that intervenes between the 
closing of the monsoon and tin* ^c*tting in of the cold seu'^on • aiul observes 
that it is a well known faet that l‘jnoj)ean^, who may bi' neee^'-^itaU'd to trav(‘l 
fluriiig the season he lefeis to, thioiigh ‘ ome paits<»t tlu* conntiy, «re almost 
invariahly attaek(Ml with fevei, thoiuih thev may not dunk at all ot the water, 
or (‘ontiiu* tlusnscKe^ to the ii^e ol the piirc'st ‘-pi ing- water. 

d. Mr. Ihivensc'ioft, Aeting Second Assj^ljint, in ehaige of Duskrohie and 
.f<*ytulpoor, stat(‘s tlyit fiom Jiupiiries he has instituted he leains that the 
g(*iu*iMl impr(*ssion is, that fever is cviUM'd by niiasmu and corrujilmg vegctatio!>, 
and not by badness of w ater. 

F). IMr* Jordan, lioo/oor I)(*puty (\)llector, who is well arrpiainted with 
this and otlier paits of (In/erat, would attrdmie tlu* pi(‘\alenee of fc\ers to 
tlu* (h'composition of v(*getation in the months of ^(‘pti‘mber and October, 
when tlu* night (h‘ws an*. h(*a\v, and tlu* sun, during tlu* mornings, very pene- 
trating. Il(* coiisidiMs that Mr. lb ttinglon’s remai ks ait* inoie applicable to 
the Attaveesce Distiict <»f tlu* Surat (uilleeturatc, wheie stieam.-j flow'ing fioin 
tlic mountains and forests in tlu^ interior an* m(*t with, and the siippo'-ed 
aboi igincs of the country, and the poorer elaw's, ha\ e an emaeiated appeal ance*, 
vvhicii he w’as iufoniied W'as the ell’cct proilncerl b\ the eiidemii* inlluenco 
of tho wMtei* in tlieso streams, iSce,, ol wdiicli tlio people are in the habit ot 
drinking. 

(). The f(*vc*rs that prevail in the villages along tlu* banks of tlie Ixharee 
IMr. Jordan thinks is caused by the large ]) 0 (ds of stagnant water wliich arc 
kept h)r pnrjioses of inigation vvliile the lieo crops are on the ground, and 
afterwiuds for the cattle, when the stream of the Kharec ri\er stop.s flowing; 
the decomposition of the we<*ils, ereep(*i^, and acpiatic plants growing therein 
engenders malaria, and in this way fe\cr is caused. 

7. Dr. Larkins, Civil Surgeon, .-tales that, after nine years’ experience in 
Guzerat, he has seen nothing that could satisfy his mind that bad water is the 
cause of the disease; that he bcluwe. that it aii-cs from no single cause ; and 
that wdiile content to attril)ute it to the somewhat vague term of malaria, vve 
liavo omitted to take into aceount eertain elec trical eoiuhtions of atmosphere, 
as vicissitude of tempeiatuiv, and the sudd(*ii sotting in and prevalence of 
particular winds,— exposure to the direct ray.sof the sun being often a potent 
cause of fever. 
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H. To the abovo, the Aclinoj Collootor has only to add that heVoncnrs 
ejonorally in the o])inions and observations above notieed, as ree;ards the 
ondeinie eauses of fever in this part of the provinee ; while at the same time 
li(' eon^idris that tlie su<:<»;estions otlerod by Mr. Hettin<^ton, thnnoli not 
generally applieal>le to the di'^triets of this Collectorate, miij;ht be adopted and 
acted upon with advantaue in a sanitary point of view, vvhenwer the vvatia- in 
v\ells and tanks may l»e eon^idered unwholesome, and found on incpiiry tube 
in the state deseiibed by Mr. Hettlnj^toii. 

(Sioned) .1. W. Tr.vnovv, 

s Aetin}» Collector. 


No. \H2 or 1«:)4. 

Ti:uuitoui \ i4 vktmknt, IfKvnM i:. 

* 

Kaira (\f/ter(or\s Cnmpy Nrrind, ‘2!)/// Dveembvr ISr)|, 

Tin* r|iic^lion su))mitti‘d for opinion is one upon whicli physicians are tlie 
most comp(‘t4Mit to adviM^iat tiu* same time, it cannot IxMloubted that the 
j;rcal< i pM‘\alcnce and scNi iitv of pmjj^le fever, in tracts ol ch*ns(‘ fon‘sts, ami 
f>n tin* boideis theieof, may \n* atti il)Uted both to the coiruption of the air 
and v\atei, bv tin* pH'^ence jd’ an evt’C'^s of vei;etable matter underi;oino* 
^d4*cnm|)osiiiiMi III tlu'sc^ element-^, piodiicine, cai boni<* acid t;as ; and wh(*th(‘r 
this be nili.d<*<l li> tin* Imii;--, or taken int<j tin* system wIumi \vat<*r is drank, 
the etleet Is the same, either I’ail^e will produce ll'M*!*. 

‘2, Instead of ilimkiiej, sm li water fouml on the surface, if it be. liltenxl 
tliroieah the sod till l olleeted in wells, as Mr. |}etlin^tf)n jiroposes (by vvhiidi 
the eiovviT pailicles ot \eL,etable matter may lie excluded), some mitigation of 
tliii (‘vil (the h.ibility to fevra) may be obtaineil ; but the lilterinn; process will 
not caii^e a chemical i han^e in the ciaistituent portions of the water. 

4. (.'olonel Oiiliam, I am told, used to take |)me water with him wlien he 
conducted inilitaiv e\|>editions iiTto the J)an‘j!, Ibiests of Khandeish, to coerce 
jaedatoiy or Imbiileiit llheel tiibes ; but it did not pi event those who drank 
it from catchm^i; jiiii'^le fever. 

4. Opening; and ventilauir^ jangles, the removal of vegetable matter in 
excess, from land or water, can alone lestore the? salubrity of a district: the 
Collector is tlierefore of opinion that the building of wells, as suggested by 
Mr. Bettington, may have a rnitigating^effect, but, generally, is not sufficient 
of itself to avert or remove fever produced by combined causes. 

(Signed) Alex. Elphixston, 

Collector. 
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No: 40 OP 1855. 

Tironch Cof/rrtors OjficCy Camp Akmode^ \ lth January 18o5. 

The Collector of llnmch has the honour to state that there are no dense 
jiinj^les in tlie Zill.ih of whicli he has chart^o, and the months in which fever 
for the most part prevails arc tluisc <if Hadenva and Asho (September and 
October), when if is not very likely that the disease is occasioned by the bad- 
ness r>f the water alone. 

With reference to tlie remaik made in the Ilrd para”ra[)h of the Report of 
tlicj (Collector of Kairii, tin* Collector of Broach thinks it as well to mention 
that h(i hapjX'Tied to ha\e a conveisation with (yoloiu*! Oiili.im on tlie subject 
ofthe lever vvlfu'h is coiilracfcd in the Danji^ jiin^h^s of Khandeidi, a few^ months 
aj^o, and Colonel f)utiam then expn'ssed an o])inion that the said fe\er is 
caused by some kiiul of jioison which is inhaled \\\io the stomach, and which 
almost invariably takes ellect in abr)ut fourt(M‘n days after it is so inhaled, 
(’olonel Outram vdso (»\pr(’sscd an opinion that the danj>er mij;^ht be avoided by 
usin<^ VI coverine- tor the mouth ; vind the (\)ll(‘ctor thinks that he understood 
Colonel Oulram to say llivit he himself escaped the fever by that means, while 
all the other ollicca-s w lu) viccompanied him, sind wdio failed to use any jirecaii- 
tioiiJiry measuies, were alltU'kcd with it. 

In conclusion, howe\er, the Collector of liroach bei;s resjavlfully to state 
that he thinks it (*\trem<*ly jirobable th.it Mr. Bellin^ton is ii|^ht, and that 
tlieie may be many places in tln^ SouthiMii Mahialla (’oiintiy, and elsewhere, 
in w’hich the endemic fevers may b(» alhibutable, eilliei^iartly or entirely, to the"^ 
wal(*r havin;; Ixu'ii coriujited in (he maniuu' desciibed by him; vmd wl'eie this 
issupp»>s(Ml to 1 ) 1 * (he ca^e, the ( 'ulleetor thinks that (heie is no doubt that (he 
sum^ivlions olleicd by Mi\ Betlini;ton may be acted upon with the ^lcatc^t 
ad\ .mt.i|;e. 

(Sii^ned) li. I.. Jj:nkins, 

Collector. 


i\o. .'177 OK IS.V). 

TKUurroaiAi. Di.cautmunt, Reyente. 

From H. Lii)1)i:ll, l-sq., Collector of Surat, 

To E. G. 1 'awh’ett, l^scp, Revenue Commissioner, N. D., Poona. 

Surat Collectors Camp, Tecthul, Jiulsar District, 26th May 1855. 

Si a, — With reference to your Circulixr iMcnioi-andum No. 2257, dated tlie 
l()th September last, with accompauiinents, relative to water in jungle districts. 
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I have the honour to report that the only Talookas whore dense jungles aetually 
exist in this Colleetorate are six, viz. Maiulveo, Koorsud, Walore, ChiLlee, 
Bu^wara, and Parnera. The people roMclinj; in tliese jun*;los, and on Iheir 
holders, sudor generally fronife\er and other diseases, which are partially attri- 
buteU to the water becoming bad by plants, leaves of trees, and/»thor vtMj*e- 
table substances undergiang decoinpositimi in it. I am not, liowcver, prepared 
to admit that the use of bad water is the only cause of the unhcalthincss of a 
district: there are other more weighty causes which temd to produce the evil, 
such as the well known malaiia which always exists in the neigldiourhood of 
dense pmgles. 

‘2. 1 how’ever consider Mr. Bettington’s suggestions as to tlic clearing of 

the old and neglected wells of the jungles, and (onstructing new ones in w(‘ll 
selected places, on tlie plain, to be souml and judicious, as tending in no small 
degree to the healthiness of the districts. 

3 . I would therefore l)(\g to propose that I may be pc'rmitfc'd to cut down 
all trees, ])lants, ^c. which liave grown on or near the psira|n‘(s of w(‘lls 
and tank*^, on the banks of sti(‘ams and nidlas^ and also to fak(! out mud and 
iidil)i*-li which may ha\e a<*cumulatcd then*, tlu‘ ualcis of uhiidi aic iis(*d by 
the inhabitants of any of the al)o\ cnnailioncd si\ distiicls. Should Ihis plan 
be once ad«>pt(’(l, and the M.tmiiitd.ns In* tinai ‘^liictly okIckhI to (*ause all 
plants whuh may •^ub^cijncnlly grow tlnaein to be cut down annually, and to 
furnish ictnins ol the natun* indicatiMl by Mr. Ilcttington eveiy y(*ar belbie. 
the sr timg in (d’ the monsoon, I anti<*i|mte that some ebangi* for the b(*t ter 
will t.ikc place 111 the luMltli of fbc«:e distiicts. 

• A. In (‘oncbi'-ioii I beg to suggest, tb.it as Dr. fiibson is well aerpiainted 
willi the Dang and other jungles boidciing on this Coll(*cloratc‘, and being, 
inoicoM'i, a incdual man, that he? be called upon for his opinion on this 
snhjci’t. 

I have tlie honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) If. Liddf.ll, 

• Collector. 


No. HoO OF 185o. 

REPORT OF THE COLLECTOR OF TANNA. 

Tanna Collector s Office j 2f)th April 1855. 

I have the honour to observe that the facts statcKl by Mr. Bettiiigton 
of the good effects of digging wells, and thus obtaining a supply of spring- 
water, show indi.sputably that in some localities fever can Be averted by these 
means. 

2. "There would seem, however, to be very good reason for doubting 
whether in most places the water is the principal cause, or even one of the 
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caiiso^, productive of endemic illness. In many juni^le districts, fever is 
neither prevalent, nor e\<*n vc'iy common, from I'Y'briiary to August, and 
during a great part of thi-. pciiod tlie water is woisc in (piality than .it any 
other time of the year, hi .soinci of the most unhealthy distrieN, the inhabit- 
ants drink nothing but river- water, and if using it were the caiw* of fever, all 
the villages on its banks would suHer cfjually; but .such is not the ca'-e : in 
Home villag(*s, for instance in the open plains of llu' Nmbudda and "fajitee 
Valleys, fe\er is ne\cr paitieulaily pre\alent, whiUt in other villages in jungly 
])art-i of the. same river, 1 have* known half the inhabitants ill with fever at the 
sanu' tilin'. 

ih With H'spect to the closing paiagiaphs of .Mr. Ih-ltingtoirs IJcjiort, I 
hav(‘ the honoiii toobscivi* that I have over and over again been unable to 
persuade villagers to uinh'rtake any trouble or i*\]K‘nsc* in cle.inmg out their 
own tanks and wells. J agiee entin'Iy with Mr. Bettnigton, that very fie- 
(jiK'iitly neither the pe<»ple nor the hi*ads of village's w ill tionbh' thcnise'lvC'. 
about siieli inatters, vulvas viinijivllvd thervto ; hut tin' (\>lI(‘etor and Magistiate 
Jias no power of compelling them to vvoik, even for their own advantage. 

(Siginsl) (i. B. SiiTON Kauu, 

Collector. 


No. 11.'34 OF IHoo. 

Itoiii S. Mansfifli), Bsq., t -ollector of Khandeish, 

Tu E. (C Favvi ftt, Bevenue Commissioner, N. 1)., Poona. 

Khdiidvish Collvclor\s Offivv^ .Dhou/idy Jvh/ ISoo, 

Siu, — 1 do myself the honour to aeknowledgi* the receijit of v our (hrenlar 
MiMnorandnm No. ‘J'Jo?, dated Kith Si'ptemhi'r IS.’)4, foiwaiding a Memoran- 
dum from Mr. Bettiiigton on the suhjeet of water in the jungles producing 
fever and sieknes.s, and suggesting cert iiii prei-autionaiy measures. 

2. I ('ireiilated a translation of Mr. Bettington’s Meinoiandiim to the 
Deputy Collectors, ill Khandeish for their opinion, and they generally concur- 
red in the views of that gentleman, that bad water in the jungles i.s one of the 
eliief causes of sieknes.s and fever. The (piestion is one 1 feel little coinj)etent 
to give an opinion on ; but as far as my experience goes, I should say, that 
though to drink bad water tilled w ith vegetable deposits must be extremely 
injurious in its consequences, and must contribute to the general nnliealthiness 
of a district, yet it is not the principal cause, nor would the salubrity of a 
locality, in the majority of instances, be much improved if good water w'cre 
bubsti tilted. 

3. Certain portions of the Baglan, Piinpuliuiir, Nundoorbar, and Sooltan- 
poor Talookas are extremely unhealthy, and in certain seasons arc not only 
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fatal to Europeans, but to Natives of other parts of Khandeish. These 
districts are generally waste, or covered with jungle : out of the whole 
arable land, not more than ten or twelve per cent, is under cultivation. 
Novvapoor, the station of the Malialknree of the Piinpnlnair Talooka, is the 
most deadly climate. It is situated not very far from the top of the Western 
Ghauts, and the district for the most part is covered with jungle. A river 
flows by the town, and the water is considered to be particularly bad, and 
impregnated with vegetable deposits, and the inhabitants have sunk several 
wells, the water of which they exclusively drink. The health of the 
community is, however, very bad, and the people sulVer dreadfully from fever 
and spleen ; — a very few individuals reach an advanced age. There is a 
Mahalkuree’s Kutcherry at Novvapoor, and all the (fovcMiiiucnt servants 
belonging to it use the well-water, but still they fall sick after a few months, 
and, if not removcTl, contract the seeds of disease, which sooner or later carries 
them to the grave. 

4. The town of Piinpulnair is, next to Novvapoor, the most unhealthy locali- 
ty in which ther* is adistiict Kutcherry; hut it |)osscsscs most (‘xcellent spring- 
water, which has a good rc|)utation all over Khandeish. The gcn<»ral Native 
opinion is that a disfiict is healthy or otherwise according as it is waste oi 
cultivahid ; and in snppoit of this, numerous instances are cited by them, which 
show that the saliihiity of tracts of country has improvcMl as cultivation has 
extended, and vivo versa, 

5. Peo|)l(‘ who can recollect the Dhoolia Tahaika foity years ago, say that 
it was then as unhealthy as Ihiglan ; and now, though not an agreeable climate^ 
it IS just as healthy as the Ixi.st parts of Khaiideish; and then» is no doubt the 
climate of the whoh* province has very much improved, while, in some few 
cases, districts which were formerly highly cultivated, and supported large 
populations, have gradually become waste, and deteiioiated very much in 
climate. 

6. I may mention the instance of Pankheira, formerly a very popidous 
Kusba, v\ith thiiteen Paias or hamlets^, and now there are only half a dozen 
inhabitants left ; this town was considered formerly as healthy as any other 
part of the distiict, and now it is quite the reverse. 

7. In Khandfush there arc whole districts, as the Pal Tuppa, Doula Turuf, 
Amba Purgunna, &c. entirely waste. The remains of temples, wells, and mango 
topes, prove that at one time they supported a dense population ; and now the 
climate is so deadly that nobody can live in them but a few Bheels. Several 
efforts have been made by the local authoritic;s to induce people to settle in 
them by advances of Tuggai, and grants of land free of assessment for twenty 
years ; but all such efforts have resulted in failure, owing to the havock made by 
the climate, which, after destroying the larger number of those who had 
been tempted to settle in them, compelled the remainder to abandon them 
altogether. 

8. After an attentive consideration of what I have been able to ascertain 

3w 
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io^arclin<5 tlio past and present climate of Khandeish, and other Collectorates of 
tlie Hombay l^rcsideney in whicli I have served, I am inclined to think that if 
a district is waste, and coveicd with jungle, nothing but removing the jungle, 
and bringing the land mul(‘r < ultivation, will improve the climate ; and should 
the water of its rivers and nnllas be impregnated with vegetable deposits, and, 
consequently, deleteiious to the health of the inhabitants, and good water be 
supplied fii)in wt lls, no sen.-ible irn])rovement in the general health of the 
community would bci obseivabh* as long as the whole country was infected 
with malaria, pnxhiced by d(‘cayed vegetation ; and the correctness of this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact of no country which is in a high state 
of cultivation being considcierl by the Natives unhealthy, thouiih there 
may lx* many localities in them where the reputation of the water is far from 

I). 'J'hcn* may lx* exceptional c*ases, in which the unhenlthiness of the 
locality is (*nfiicly owing to the W'ater ; and Kookurinoonda, in the Sool- 
lanpoor Talooka of this /illah, is a case in point. The imhealthiness of that 
town is ascribed by the inhabitants to their being compelled dming the rains 
to drink the wat<*r of a nulla, which takes its lisc in the Satpoora Hills, and is 
filled with vegetable <leposit. Tliis was reported to you in my letter No. 2048, 
dated 0th December 1854, and on my recommendation the Kutcherry was 
removed to Taloda. 

10. I cannot, tluMefon*, concur in Mr. Dettington’s opinion, that bad water 
is the principal cause of tin* unhealthiness of certain districts, and that if fine 
w ater wa.^ sujiplied, unhealthiness would cease to exist, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) S. Mansfield, 

(Collector. 
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No. 3889 OF 1855. 


Territorial Department, Revenue. 


Copy of the Resolution* passed by Government under date 14/A September 


Letter from Secretary to the Medical Board, No. 2107, 
dated the 18/ A September 1854. 

Letter from the Conservator of Forests, No. 10/0, 
dated the 20/ A Noveinber 18.54. 

Memorandum from the Acting Revenue Commissioner 
S. I)., No. .‘38.’1G, dated the 7th December 1851. 

Memorandum from the Collector of Sattara, No. 203, 
dated the 22nd March 18.55. 

Memorandum from the Revenue Commissioner, N. D., 
No. 2583, dated the VJthJuly 1855, with accompaniments, 

and to the measures suggested by that Officer with 
a supply of 2 >ure Well-water. 


1855, on the papers noted in 
the. wargiHf being Reports 
relative to a representation 
made by Mr. Retting ton of 
the evil effects produced on 
the Health of the Population 
of Jungle Districts, by the 
had Water which they drinkj 
a view of securing to Villages 


From the inforniatioa now before Oovernmont, there woiihl npjiear to be 
ainj)lc ground for tlie o])inioii tliat the use of water iinpreti^natcd witli decayed 
vegetable matt<‘r has a very prcjiidieiai eflect on the lu^altli. 

2. The lievenue Commi.ssioners Northern Division and Southern Division 
may b(^ instructed to direct the (yolh*etors in their several eliarges to issue 
orders to their suboidinate oflicers to institute in(|uiries as to villages, more 
especially in Jungly Districts, dependent on sti earns or tanks for drinking 
water, with the view of supplying, when [Hactieable, the want of pure well- 
wat«*r at such villages. 

3. With reference to Mr. llettington’s suggestions, at the end of his 
Memorandum, His Lordship in Council is of opinion that it will be suflicicnt 
to direct the wells to be cleared out before the monsoon, leaving it to the 
discretion of the local officers to remove any rank vegetation around them, 
wliich is likely to affect the purity of the water they contain. 

(Signed) II. Young, 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 


* Communicated to the two Revenue Commissionera, as also to the Conservator of Forests, 
Medical Board, and Mr. Bettington. 
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ASSESSMENT OF THE OMEECOTE AND NARRA 

DISTRICTS. 


No. 62 OF 1855. 

Tkiiritorial Djsparjmgnt, 
Uevenub.^ 

From the COMMISSIONER IN SIND, 

To THE Right Honorable LORD ELPIIINSTONE, (5.C.II., 

Jovcnior and l^residont in Council, llombay. 

Dated I2th February 1855. 

In reference to my letter noted in the 
margin, I have the honour to foiward 
copies of two Memoianda addressed to the 
Collector of Ilydrabad, legarding the Assess- 
ment of the Orncrcote and Narra districts, the 
relative positions of which are shown in the 
annexed rough Sketch. 


Mv Lord, 

See pap;c3 of Selection No. XVIII. 
(New Senes). 

Enclosures Nos. 2 and .3 : 

No. 201, of the lOth January, 
relative to the Assessment of the 
Orncrcote Desert. 

No. 2.51, of the 2.^nl January, 
relative to the Assessment of the 
Narra. 


I._OMERCOTE. 

2. The Orncrcote desert is bounded to the west by the level plain of thtf 
Narra, and the Meerpoor and Jooda districts of Sind ; to the north by a strip of 
desert under the Narra Kardarate, which separates it from Meet* Ali Morad’s 
desert district of Aradeen ; to the east by Jodhpoor ; and to the south by the 
Thurr. It is between 60 and 70 miles in length east and west, and between 
50 and 60 in width from north to south : is composed of sandhills and sandy 
undulating ground, occasionally interspersed with patches of level ground 
very rarely exceeding half a mile in diameter. On its western border it rises, 
like land from the sea, to a general height of from 50 to 100 feet above the 

dead level of the plain of Sind, and some of the highest sandhills may be 100 

h\ 
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feet more. They are not ho high nor so leguiar, nor so well clothed with 
grass and brushwood as the sandhills of the Thurr to the south, nor so loose 
and bare as those of the desert further north, the difference being partly due to 
oiigirial formation and partly to the comparative scarcity of rain as you go 
north from the border of the Riinn of Kutch. 

3. Except on the border towards Sind, the water is everywhere deep and 
generally brackish. 40 fathoms is a common depth for the wells ; GO (I am 
told) not at all unusual to the cast and noith. 

4. Umercote, and Guddra on the Jodhpoor frontier, are the principal 
towns, with tiaders' shops and houses of unbaked bricks. At Cheylar and a 
few other places there are several Banians’ shops and a considerable number 
of houses; but, with very few exceptions, all are of the ordinal y desert pattern 
and matcii.ils, viz. a bechive-hliaped wigwam, composed of a framework of 
boughs and sticks, with a thick coveiiiig of twigs and grass. 

5. The tvhole population was returned last March at 20,488 souls, inhabit- 
ing 5,()4o houses. This is probably under the mark, as the season had been a 
bad one for grazing, and, at the time the census was taken, numbers of the 
able-bodied male population especially were absent with their flocks and 
hcids, <lriven to other distiicts to graze. 

G. With the exception of a few Syuds, Beloochees, and other Sindians in 
the western villages, the ufiper classes arc mostly Soda Raj|)oots, who con- 
quercil the conntiy from the Somras about 350 years ago, and were them- 
selves subdued by the Kiiilorus of Sind about a century since; from which 
time, with a brief interval of Jodhpoor supremacy, the district has been subject 
to Siiul. 

7. 'fhe Rana of Oincrcotc is regaided as head of the tribe, numbers of 
which are found, gcnci.illy as Thukoors, Patels, and supeiior Zemindars, 
in almost every village as f.ir noith as the Aiadeen boundary, and south 
ns far as Nuggur Paiknr. They always claim to be Zemindars, or lords of 
the soil. 

8. The Sodas have many of the good qualities and most of the failings of 
the Rajpoots, among the snpciioi tubes of which lace they are, I believe, 
luimbeicd. Their most lemaikable social characteristic is their custom of 
giving their daughters in m air i age to other tribes and even other races. In 
many of the households of the Meets they had, as among the Jarrejas, their 
brother Raj|)oots in Kutch, the ^losition of Georgians or Circassians in Turkey, 
and ifiore than one Belooch Siidur has introduced to me a Soda Chief as his 
brother-in-law. 

9. Among the trading classes, besides the usual Banian tribes of Sind, one 
or two classes of Bramins and Krar and other Marwar tribes of Banians are 
found. 
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nund bi^fb prieoe ia elt the neighbouring provinoee. Homed odUe of a very 
good deneription «b reared in great qoantitiea, and find a maAet u for apndi 
as Abnedabad. 


13. the AddSf* wbicb now form tbe only eubjeet of taxation by Gorarn- 
uen^ are genendly tbe lerd bottoms between eandhOls, wbere*the wal^ 
lodgesy and wbare tbere is usually a small quantity of Tegetabla or aliavifl 
soiL Bren die sand, however, gives good crops of Bajree in situations ^wbars 
water lodgee when rain is abundant 

14. No follows are required, and though tbe rain, and eonseqnMidy t^a 
crop, is nncertain, the site of cultivation is not subject to constant cbai^, as 
on most lands in Sind. 

15. Lighdy taxed and very little interfered with, the paopla might bays 
been expected to be prosperous and contented; bnt the reverse was the mqps 
to a degree very strilui^l to any one who came, as 1 did, from the orderly andT 
contented districts of Tbnrr and Parkur. 

16. Oomplaint and discontent met me even before I crossed the ftooder, sad 
did not decrease as I proceeded onwards. 

17. Tbe eauae of this was not diffienh to discover, whan the dafojbr pf tbe 

previous history of our role ip this district became known. * ' 

18. An abstract of the correspondence on the records relatitog to Ortmmofa 

will be forwarded liareafter;f in tbe meantime tbe followiog samtharyr may 
suffice. «)' * 


tr 

a 


19. For some years aftsr tba Conqnest Mtle notice appears to bare been 


taken of Qmeroot^ wbieb formed part of tbe Deputy CoUeotoMte pf ilser* 
poor. 9o Revenne oam seems to have visited tbe disiriet» aafo the foffoi 
Osistohfpr Cfowbr, Cfoadna, mid Kodee b^atr tint lurid bydttadima^ 
fi^lDisin,SW tttlsmigfat have been leirped fipm fte Ojfopsm in «|iis> 


m^t^nMtosdnlmpfm^to.rifo Anthorities in 8^ 
' ^N.W |l <h!tojb||a i ^^ weep aabfsptod^ gpiwt^ 

j«fot M pstoiis»y,^ifow 
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palatable to the Sodas^ who, under the Atnceia, a|)|)rar to have managed to 
keep a considerable share of local power in their hands. 

21. Among such measures may be mentioned the general abolition of all 
the emoluments in fields and rent-free lands formerly enjoyed by Patels and 
heads of villages^ and of a cess of considerable amount which the Sodas levi- 
ed on the marriages of Hindoos, and which was valued, not only as a source 
of income, but as one of the few relics of their ancu nt sovereign power. The 
Chiefs were also deprived of their arms, ihoniih they belonged to the cla&s 
which, by the late (iovernor’s pKiclaniation, was allowed to carry arms as a 
maikof rank, and as a icvvard for pioinpt submission to the British Govern* 
ment; and their tieatmeiit was in no i<*‘'pcct betLor than that received by the 
ordinary /cmitidais eUeuherc. 

22. In I81(i the discontent became so general, tliat several influential 
persons left their homes as avowed outlaws. iVot only weie catlie earned otf 
by bunds of armed robbeis, but prisons weie kidnapped and held to lansoni. 
One such outrage was pcrpetiat(‘d on the peisou ol a Banian and Ins wife, 
who were carried off from their house at Cheylar, witliin a few bundled yaids 
of the foit, gariisoned by a detaidiim'iit of Native Infantry, the Native Olliccr 
commanding which declined to nio\e out his men m pin suit. The district was 
reported by the Deputy Collector of Meerpoor and (collector of llydiabad to 
be in rebellion ; troops wcic asked lor; and tlie oiler of a rewaid of Us. 1,U()() 
for Kutton Soda, one of the principal oireiidcrs, dead oi alive, w\as sanctioned 
among otiier means of resloiing peace. 

23. This man was ultimately induced to come in, and was not only for- 
given, but considerable concessions weic made to him and his tribe, pensions 
lo the amount of Rs. 700 per annum being assigned to the Chiefs in lieu of 
the man i age fees. 

24. The concessions were, however, much le^s valuable in amount, and 
were made in a very diflbrent s|)irit from those spontaneously granted, at 
Colonel Roberts’ suggestion, on the first introduelmn of our rule in the Tliurr 
and Parkur distiiets, and tlicy consecjnently never had the same efl'cet of ren- 
dering the people grateful or contented. 

25. Quiet was, however, restored ; a light rate of Buttai was introduced : 
and there has been no subsequent attempt to disturb the peace. 

• 20. In 1850 the district was leased out like 


Amount of lonso from 1850-51 
to Us. (),.*J80. 


the rest of the Collectoratc, the leaseholders being 
the principal Soda Zemindars. 


27. The settlement was fixed on a light average, of former years ; the sea- 


sons were favourable, rain being abundant ; and there was little in the shape of 


complaint or otherwise heard of in the district. 


28 . The leaseholders generally collected from their sub-tenants in kind ; 



from others in cash, at the rate of Rs. 3 on a cultivuttMi ficUi, and Rs. I from 
every field prepared for cultivation but not soivn. 

29. The lease terminated last year ; and here, as elscwluTe, the want of 
any useful record beyond the gross amount of collections, whereby to guide 
future proceedings, s severely felt. 

30. Nor was much information to be got from other sources. Tlie district 
had been rarely visited. It was separated from Meerpoor by 40 iniWs of level, 
hard, alluvial soil like the IS’W. desert, locally called “ Put,” and till tlie Nana 
came down and overflowed the plain, there was hardly a well, a field, a |)erma- 
nent habitation, or sign of human life to he seen the whole way. Rleeipoor 
itself was considered a remote and desert spot, so that it is hardly to he 
wondered at that Omercote, 40 miles furthci and in the deseit itself, was 
regarded almost as a ten a incognita, 

31. The most intelligent people at Omercote itself could only i(»ekon up 
eight visits from European Ci\il Otiiceis, of which only tw'o wen* from the 
C’ollcctor, ill eleven yi'ais. Few, if un\, of the vill.iges in the intciior of the 
deseit, 1 w'us assured, had ever be(‘n visite<l till liieutenanls 'ryiwlnlt and 
IN ay lor went round them this j'car. 

3‘2. It Is not surpiiMiig that tlie Native 1‘iinetionai ies hdlowed tlu* same 
example, and th.it the K inlar, who had been loin yeais in the disliiet, knew 
little or nothing, (lom peisonal observation, of any plaee but Onieieote. 

33. The [irihcipal Soda C1iie(s, believing that tb(*y iiiiglit presume* on the 

geneial iguoranee and indiffeiencc legarding the distucl, declined to renew 
then lease on wliat were obviously leascMiablc terms. Lieutenant Tyrwliitt 
having unexpectedly visited the deseit, and found that the seasmi liad been 
a very favourable one, declined to let them renew the l(‘ase on their own terms. 
A Syud of considerable influence and respectability, who had* been concerned 
in the management ot the district iindei the Mecis, came forward and took 
the lease for the year at Ks. 12,300, agreeing to collect in kind from all the 
cultivators, accoiding to the local custom, of a thud of the gross produce, as 
estimated by arbitrators, from the growing crops. When the Sodiis found 

that this agreement had been concluded with him, they came forward and 

oflered a considerably larger sum to retain the management in their own hands, 
but the agreement had already been closed with tlie Syud. 

34. The system was not one which I should have approved of under 

ordinary circumstances ; but I learned what had been done too late to ajiply 

any remedy this year. This is perliaps the less to be regretted, as tlic inqui- 

ries made by the leaseholder, and the discussions to which his assessments 
gave rise, have furnished data for estimating approximately the fair assessment 
of the district, regarding which there was previously no information of any 
practical value on record ; and after a patient inquiry into all complaints on 
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ll)o subject, 1 felt satisfied, that witliout over-assessing the people, he will not 
only reap a large profit, but that a much larger amount might have been de- 
manded this season \vith(>ut exceeding the sum which Government has a 
light to expect. I may add that all the pooler cultivators, all, in fact, but the 
Soda Chiefs tlieinselvcs, seemed better satisfied wiyi the present yeai’s 
arrangements than with any they Inid kno*.\ii before. 

3o. Leaving thcieforc unaltoied tlic settlements of the current season, 1 
endeavoured to lay down a plan for avoiding unceilainty and arbitrary settle- 
ments for the futuie, and, while seciii ing all eultivatois, including the poorest 
class, fnnn over-assessmenf, to restore to the (chiefs and J Mitels that legitimate 
position and authority, the want of which is, I think, one capital dcd’cct of tlie 
system herctofoie in force tlnoiighoiit bind. Alter hearing what the principal 
Chiefs and others had to sa^ as to the wishes of* the cultivators and the piac- 
ticcofthe neighl)oiiiing districts of tlio 'I'huir and Jodlipooi, the enclosed 
Memoiandum of Instructions w'as diawn up, and I tiust that the settlements 
which Lieutenant 'fyrw'hitt will oUect, if not the best whicli h»cal pccuhaiities 
will admit of, will be a consideiable advance towaids a settled and light 
system of Assessment. The details, as explained to botli Chiefs and cultivators, 
appeared to give much satisfaction, and I have gicat leliance on the zeal, 
energy, and temjier of Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, who is deservedly popular among 
all classes, and who will, I have no doubt, <lraw' the Cljief& from the state of 
isolation and depiesslon in which they have so long lived. 

IL— THE NARRA TALOOKA. 

• 

3(5. Of the Nana di.stiict almost les.s was known than of Omeicote, Rut 
a small poition even of Us hoiiiidaiv is accuratelv ascei tained. 

37. It consists of two divisions, the Hcgistan” or desert, and the Narra 
'‘Put” or alluvial plain. 

First. — The foimer is a poilion of desert intei veiling between the Omcrcote 
desert and .Mcer Ali IMorad’s desert distiict of .Aradeen, bounded on the 
W'est by the channel of the Narra, which sepaiatcs it fiom the level plain of 
Sind, and on the east by Jodhpoor. The inhabitants of this portion apparent- 
ly differ little from those of the Omcrcote desert, but I could not learn 
that any European Officer, or even anv intelligent Native, had eve?' visited them. 

Second. — The Put is a portion of the level alluvial plain of Sind, of an 
irregular triangular shape, one extremity of the base being towards Omcrcote, 
the other towards Meerpoor, and the apex near Mitrow. The Narra there 
issues from the sandhills, which, on the west bank, begin to recede gradually 
and bend away towards the south-west, disappearing after a few miles in the 
level plains of the Sukknriind Talooka, while those on the eastern bank, rising 
as before described more abruptly from the plain, bend to (he south-east and 
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^weep round by Omercoto in an unbroken line till they reach tlie Runn of 
Kutch. 4 

38. The Narra, whose course as far as Mitrow has been nearly due south, 
preserves a general direction close to the eastern sandhills. 

39. The stream may be best desciibed as the drainage of the low lauds on 
the left bank of the Indus from above Subviilcote to near Uorec. 'fbe water, 
whicli accumulates only in very high inundations in these hollows, unable to 
return to the main channel of the ii\cr, fimls an outlet through the sandhills 
about ‘JO miles south-east of Roicc, and aftei flowing, as bclorc described, in a 
iieaily dnect southerly channel among the sandhills to Miliow, there emerges 
into the open alliui.d ])!aiii. 

40. To ]ndgo from tr.ulUion, the high inmul.itioii-* whieli enabled the water 
to reach so far down the channel of the Nana, have ocenired at very 
irregular int(*rvals of fiinn eight to twenty \e.i)s. Then oi’cinreiiee appeals 
to depend not onlv on t!i(‘ height of the iiiuiidaOoii above Jtoree, but on (he 
set of fbe cuirent in the main liver agaiii'^f ils banks aliout l\usmore and 
Sub/uleote. 

41. Tlu'^e \aiiM Hood-* bavf o(‘em!ed m eai'h cif the* tliiet‘ last hot seasons 
alter an inleival of manv veins. As no pievi'iu'- Hood had eomc' d«jwii during 
our oeeupaney of Sind, it is not sui piising that veiy little was known about 
the ( ounti y. 

4J. The alluvial (>lain (iom near Mitrow a|)peais tr> the eye si dead level, 
Imt the portions niMU'^t the s.indliilU ^4* the (M^tein deseit aie rather lower 
than tin* of the jilain, so that the floorl wateis naturally flow along llm 
base of the east**! n satidliills, .\inong lliest* sandhills arc* depressnnis, often 
seveial irnle'^ in diimetf*i, and sinking neaily as much b(‘l<)vv the general level 
of the alluvial plain (he sandhills use above it. 

43. Cousecpiently, wIn n the Hood emerges fiom the sandhills and reaches 
the plain, with a gem r.d tendency to keep tovvaivis the* .sandhills, on arriving 
at one of tliese dc'iuc'^'-ioiis (locallv known as “ blnnids”; it eontirnies pouring 
in till the Dhund is tilled and the smiounding sand thoroiiglily saturated, 
before ifr proceeds onwaids in its south-(?asterIy tour se skilling the edge of 
the desert. Chains of these IMiunds often communicate with each other, and 
their evtont may he judged from the fact that .some of them have been observed 
to absorb the whole flood, for a peiiod of fifteen days, before the Dhund 
became pufficiently full to allow the flood to continue its onward passage. 

44. When the waters oveiflow the plain to the westward, it soon dric4 up 
after the river subsides, and the flooded portion becomes fit for the Rubee 
(cold weather) cultivation. The beds of the Dhunds, too, become fit for 
cultivation as they dry up; but some of them arc so deep, that they are said 
to have retained water during the longest known interval between any two 
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floods, jmd have consequently never been dry uithin the memory of the 
|ire‘'eiil j^eiieration. 

4/j. The works desi^jned by Lieutenant Fife, and now in course of execu- 
tion, arc in two distinct localities. 

First, — A supply channel, thirteen miles in length, leaving the Indus close 
above tlie Town of Force and communicating with the Narra just before it 
<'iiters the sandliilN. 'rins is intended to obviate the uncertainty of the present 
floods, and to give an animal and ceitaiu supply of water to the channel, 
whatever may be tlic liciglit of‘ the inundation. 

Sccrjiid. Ijiinds’* oi dams au* to be con^ti uctcd at various spots, froni near 
Mitiow soul li wards, acioss tlie necks of the ehaiinels leaflmg intr) the jirincipal 
DhunrI s, so as to ex('Iiul(‘ fi om them the u .itin (A an oi diiiai y flood, and to allow 
it to jmrsiie its coin se uniliiiiiiiished by the waste which the Dhund*;. occasion. 

1(). 'riie w.itei llnis excluded fioin the Dhmids natmally flows o\ei the 
pl.iin to (hf‘ wTstwaid, and rendeis it f'l for enitivat ion. It was owing to the 
emnjih tion, befon* l.isf hot siMnon, (A (wo of the [)rincipal Ibind.s above 
iMilrow', that the flood, wliicli would olheiwise have been a vciy tiifling one, 
spKsid Itself out o\ei the plain to a distance of fid miles, crossing the high 
load liom IMi'crpooi to ( )nieieote. 

47. The permanent inhabitants of tins plain are vciy few. The most 
tbiiving *iie JMiulees of the Ilingora and Jooneja tubes, the Litter giving their 
name to the Fuimimia (Nana Joonejanee), and many Relooch colonies, 
esp(*cially of the IMimi'e tiihe. The population is confined to a few small 
villages down the eonise of the Naira, and in othei spots, lew and farbetwi'cn, 
on th(‘ plain itself, wluai; a |)ciinanent '^n|q)ly of water, often hardly diiiikable 
])V s|iani;eis, maiks the, site of a few huts. The inhabitants, unless gicatly 
beliiMl by tlieir neiglilioiiis, geii('i.dl\ nnilf* tlie tw o pi ofessjons of cattle bieedeis 
aiul cattle lilteis. I’or tlie lalt(M* pioli'v^ion, their distiict, sejj.ii atiiig the 
iiia/iiig lands of (he iles'*rt fioin the liehly eiillivated dislnets on the Indus, 
offers peculiar advantages. The leiel sod is singnl.nly haid, and receives but 
n vciy faint impression from the loot, while the lobber may tra\el for miles, m 
so thinly inhabited a country, without risk of meeting another human being. 

48. When, liowevcr, the jdain has been fli>oded, every one turns to culti- 
vation, and strangers, whose homes are in the “ Desert,” or in the Hydiabad 
districts nearer the river, flock to the spot witli their ploughs and cattle. Ba- 
nians, with donkey loads of seed-grain, are in attendance. As fast as the 
water dries up, the land is ploughed and sown with wheat and mustard seed. 
The fields, distinguished by boundary marks hardly to be recognized by any 
but tlie owner, are left with so few watchmen, - that they appear to be entirely 
deserted, while the cultivators and their cattle proceed to plough and sow' other 
spots, leturning to their ow'ii homes when the sowing season is at an cud. 
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>i)ir.rtiinrs !iio\ i,ui\ oti with tluMu .i hiillnrh lunn thru iK'it^hhoni s , 

at otluM* tiiiios t)iie |)io\ionsl\ ‘-tnh'n (loiii tht'in*'' aiul iuwn i «\ iul 
i('CO\t’U'fI anioni; tlic rattle then' a'"*i'inl>It d. 

49. the mam Mpens, the eiiltivatois leassemhle to ie.\j» it and t«> take 
part 11 ) its di\i>ion 1)\ HiilMi, attei wlmh the pl.im is a^am ilrst'ited till the 
next dood eonie'^ down. 

oO. If ol)\ii)ii- that to ^lu h a loeahtx ami .imon^ sin h a |)oj)nlation a> 
I have de'^ei ihi'd, wheielluie an* li‘w pt'iin.inent inhaliH.ints ami tiuti still 
pi'ini.ment Ixamdaix inaiks, theoidmaix inoih's ol >ni\e\ and .\‘-s(>^smciit 
e.ii) Imidlv he appiu cl. W him tlu* tloods heeomo ol annual i eimi i imee, 
iii/ed homidaiics .iml pnv.ite piopmlv in tlu* sf \ m al di\ i‘'ioiis ol land v ill ol 
com >**0 ‘-pimiT np, pio(‘i‘s«^ h.is aheadv i oinimmei d , hut it is \ei\ 

di'snahh* to antnip.iti* this peiiod, hv Livin^^ out allotments nt land .it a time 
wlien lemilaiitx .iml nnilmmilv < an he nied willn>iit IianMiip. In .i distin I 
w hole tin le ai no rav mes, mound-, iiinaikalde lieis, oi ofhei naliiial l.md- 
inaiks, if is lu'ce’^saiv (hat all fin hmindain s should he aihln lal. 

.“) L 1 Ills max e\j)tain -iMial ol (In* Miles m Memmamhim No .'I, the 
new itx < u pi ai I n .il ii t ilit x < d w hi<*h, u oiild, undi i oi <1 m.i i \ < n c ii iiist a m < he 

hiidlx ajipaieijf I nil not p<)-]|i\< thit hiKei i’lle- max iiol he liannd to 

im ( t 1 he \ I I \ pel II li.i 1 I iM II m '( on ' « d ( ' i* \ 1 1 1 i d m ( i n f .iml its i u!( i x .doi s 
I ean onlx -a\ ih.if tin*-..* n-ea wihmilt' *1 ai • tin In '•1 w Im h I < onid ih v 
alti i M n''e.I( ilnai vmMi the < ‘idle . nu .Old Ins Diputx, ami with the lew eulte 
\ 1 1< <1 - "11 hi s I ot w ho I Mil Id .’Ml a ' im .inx im •> h <d A r -sii.) nt nt In i than I hit tai 

jJ I -,i iln .1 ( III X li\ wini h It t' jiinjH. < d tn ( .iMV out fin s(* m, .l aiK’s, 

I would he*^ to M h I (n inX 1' 1 No * «d this i|ax s d.ife 

I h:ix e the iiounui to he, 

M\ laml, 

\ Mill I oid-hijd- im d ohi dieiit Seivanf, 

II ih i I iti.i: C, 

( ’ommis‘'ioner. 

( 't'liijius^ionn s f nn/jf h Jiiji fttiui y 1 .7// l\hi >ni ij Is.').'/. 

, 17 S — A Mat* UK lit (d the M XI nm - of the ( hm k ole ami .\.ma dish lets tor 
each \ ( ai "men the ( 'ompn -t, will he f<ii u aided Ik m .ilf* i . 

The ahoVL* lettei w .1- w 1 il l' n 111 foil tin* e\ • ids fli*s( i ihed m my leltei \o 9\, 

of the ■''ill in-tant, m tin- IhudKal Ih j>.ii t rneut, oceuiied. 'I he ch lay has been 

caused hy lefereuces ti; till u[» liie ^kctdi M.q>, winch is not \f t complett;, and 
will be forxx aided hcieaftor. 

II. 15. ]•: 

(^ump ^hthnrponry 9th J^Inrch 1 S ^ t oniirii‘'Sionor. 


S» I 


))fe/i ! I I «•! '‘i li ( I :on No \ \ 1 1 F. N i w Si 
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No. 1. 

Abstract of letter No. 72, dated 18M September 1843, from the 
Collector of Hydrahad to the then Commissioner in Sind* 
forwardiruj Kxtracts from a letter^ dated 13/A September 1843, 
from Lieutenant Forbes^ DepuUj Collector of Meerpoor. 

The Collector observed that — 

“ The suggestions regarding the measures to be adopted to put a stop4o the 
evils now causcid by Sepoys and Camp-followers in theii marches, I beg most 
strongly to support, us being aecord.int with the lulcs on this subject, which 
have been found to work so well in India. 

“ In relation to the paragraphs conceining the Omoieote Ilajpoots, I am 
sorry to say that Ijeutenaiit I^)i))es' rej)oi t only eonfii ms those 1 ha\c leccived 
from the other desert boidcis of the conduct of this tiibe. They have taken 
advantage of the expulsion of the Ameeis, the countenance of the Uao of 
Knteh, and the supposed Uritish feeling in their favour, to emancipate then - 
selves from all contiol. 

“ A party passed thiough here from Omercote the other day en route to 
wait on the Covernor, with a letter from Captain Jackson, Supeiintendent of 
IVIiillanee, to which paity Lieutenant I'orbes paiticularly alludes; the persons 
composing it having been com|)lained of by the Kardar of Omercote as people 
who would pay no dues. I explained to them that it was the intention of 
(vovernment to take into consideration, at an early peiiod, the inteiests of the 
desert tiibes ; that I had received instructions to pioceed in the cold weather to 
the southern bolder, to meet the l^olitical Agent of Kutch, with the view of 
ejecting a settlement; that the disposition of Ciovernrnent was, 1 knew, most 
favourable, and that nothing could prevent a happy is'^ue to their affairs but the 
foolish bouise they were nowj)uisiiing. I told them that till a law has been 
abrogated by authoiity, it must be obeyed; that however cleaily we might see 
the hardships under which the Soda Kajpoots labour, and however willing we 
might be to redress them, this assumption of a right to dictate to Government, 
and, before troubling themselves about consulting it, throwing ofi' at once all 
obedience to the laws and stopping payment of every authorised due, was 
what would lend little to bear out the view they were so anxious to impress us 
with^of being at once the most suflering and the most patient of men. 

“ They professed their leadiness to attend to my advice, and promised to 

* Cnptain Brovtii, Engineers. The appoiiitmeiit wai fcftera arils changed to that of Secre- 
tary to the Sind Goterninciit. 
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write to their brethren and desire them to change their course of conduct, to 
wait patiently the decision of Government regarding their claims, and meantime 
to obey to the letter, as in the Ameers’ time, all regulations now in force, how- 
ever obnoxious they might lie. This, it would appear, they have failed to do. 

‘MA’hile on this subject, at the risk of being tedious I would beg to oiler a 
few observations regarding the rights these Soda Rajpoots lay claim to. 

‘^Tlie first is to have their lands ^ven to thorn on more favourable terms than 
at present, paying '*uch model ate leiit on each pair of hiillocLs as is jmid hy the 
Rajpoots about ITalmeer, in-^tcad of two-lifihs of the pioduco as at jircscnt. 

‘‘TJie second is to be allowed a clear (iflh of the taxo^ of Rcgislan, a right 
which Shore Rlahoined’s father proiui'^od their tiibo, and allowed for a few 
years after seizing on their country, but which he took an early o|)|)ortunity of 
extinguishing. 

‘‘The third is to have the right rcstoied of taxing, on the niariiagc of tlieir 
daughters, Banians who live within the diniiiels inhabited by their tiii)(‘, at the 
same rate as foimeily. They once po-se.sM'cI a light on these occasions to Ic'vy 
a fee of twenty-eight rupees and a half fu»ni the hiide’s father, hut Sli(*re 
Mahomed reduced this, as far as they wvra eonecu ne*!, hy two iijptM‘>, whicli 
two he appropriated to himself. 

‘‘The fouith claim is, that as the Soda I?a)pot)ts arc the descoudanls of llic 
ancient lords of the soil, they should (subject only to the first named pay- 
ments) have all their feudal rights lestoied ; he made sulyeet only to tlujir 
own Chiefs; and e*ij)ecially have the light to root out fioni the du'^eit all 
tiibcs at enmity with themselves, paitieul.il I V the Kohhias, who, hy their own 
accoiuit, are villains of the deepest dye 
“Their first requesit I would most cordially snppoit. 'I’ho deseit is no place 
to look to for revenue; if we succci d in cstabli-'liiiig older tlicre, with a seenie 
passage for merchandi/e to and from the coiintiies Ix yond, vve shall probably 
have reaped from it the best advantages it i.-i capable of yielding. The un- 
certainty of the seasons there, and lie(|uent failure of' tlie ciops, make it* neces- 
sary that if cultivation is to he engaged in at all, it should he capable of being 
engaged in on easy terms; moreover, every additional aeie brought under the 
plough is an additional guarantee of order, it will keep an additional plmideier 
from mischief. To estal)lish habits of industry among such a population, 
therefore, too much could not be saciificcd, wore saciifice necessary; but in 
this instance, as in most otliers of a similar kind, I have little doubt that in a 
few years, the small amount of revenue at present sacrificed would be repkiced 
many fold. 

“ With regard to the other three propositions, His Excellency will at once see 
the nii>chievous tendency of them. That part of the third, relating to the mode 
in which they purpose disposing of the other desert tribes, as soon as they have 
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secured tlicir own footing firmly, did appear to me rich in the extreme. With 
regard to tlic apparently least objectionable of the three, I would observe, that 
of taxes and dues there are already far too many existing in Sind, and there are 
Imndrcds of persons ready to start forward on the first encouragement and lay 
« l«iini to otheis, whiuh have been for ycais abolished. At this moment 
tliojcforc — at a time when we aie doing everything in our power to remedy the 
<’viU which tlK'se numerous exactions have inflicted — at a peiiod when we are 
making every saciifice ourselves, it does appear to me that it would be a most 
fa fill policy Ic) bung foiwaid cluiinanls to long dormant lights, and empower 
them to act anew those scenes which we are as fast as possible disconnecting 
ouiselvcs with, and wbi(;li w(! have piornised the per ph* shall soon be cloircd 
forever. \\’lnle oiii hands aie nnfefteied, while we have Iilllc but onr own 
dues to ileal with, we sli.ill be fiee to fiillow the path of legenination not only 
nniin|)cded but heaifily aid(‘d and rbeeied on by all. Unie, on the other 
liaiid, encuinbereil om.selies with el.iiin.s such a.4lliesr>, establish wheel williin 
wheel, light wifhin light, fax within t.iv, and our conisc will be closed up with 
stuinblinglilocks such as we never shall get over, and of which, having been 
placi d there by ouiselvcs, we shall never, without a breach of faith towards 
(hose ill whom we have vested the interest, be alile to attempt the removal. 

“The (bird and fourih claims put in a clear liglit the real nature of these 
('hiefs. Wliile Cl ying out against oppression, (heir first demand is power to 
oppres'^. 'flic fee of two iiipoes (»\acted by Slicic Mahomed on tlic marriage 
of each lianian’s daughter is iiioiifetrous, but, like the twenty-six and a half 
taken on the same account, it is the most proper tax in the world when levied 
by tliemselves. So perfectly carried away aic they by tlicir piojudicc^, that 
wben 1 (lied to convince tboin of the absurdity of tlicir conduct, they gi.i\ely 
assuied me the tax was most popular with tlie ptiyers of it. On my suggC'^t- 
ing, however, the obviously best airangcmcnt in that case for all paitics, the 
making it voluntary, I (omul tlie voluntaiy piiiiciplc was expected to piove as 
poor a pocket-filler in this country as it is cxjiected to be found at home. 

It was the b.une tiling when I reprcibatcd tlicir designs towards the 
Koshias. Tliese, by (heir account, were men of xcbterday, intcilopers and 
(hieves, and had no right to clbow^, in their ow n proper domains, these sons of 
the former kings ! 

“ I know well, how'cver, that II is Excellency, who has long devoted himself 
to the consideration of the tiue principles which should actuate Governments, 
v\ill Clever be persuaded to adopt this partial and one-sided plan of conferring 
plenty and happiness on Sind ; he will not allow the grievances and claims 
ul (hese Rajpoots to blind him to the fact that the serfs of these Rajpoots 
have their grievances and claims and lights loo; he will see that there is a 
jitUiper population which has been and is now oppressed, as well as ihcThakoom 
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who ruled it, and that its claims to relief, if less loudly expressed, may 
be even ten times better founded than those of the Chiefs who clamour at 
his gate. The acme of oppression is, to be oppressed beyond the heart to 
complain. 

** Our Government is not a Government for this class or for that class. We 
must show at starting that it will prove equally the father and protector of all ; 
Koshias and Sod.is must live in peace together ; the serf and slave must have 
their interc-ls attended to as well ns their lords and mastcis; and if we find we 
have wolves (o deal with as well as lambs, we must endeavour to change the 
nature of their ap|)ctitc, not attempt to pacify them by leUing theju run liot in 
the fold. These Thakoors, however, enter little into thisspiiit; they can sec 
nothing but justice in their own exactions, nothing but the gieatest oppression 
in those under which they labour. The poor shepherds whom they swindled 
out of the mon(‘y paid by Certain .Facksou for siippli(‘.s fmnished, were* liglitly 
served; hut taxes and diie^Pof any kind to (jovernment are e\loi lions too 
monstrous for men of their lank to he made to submit to. The inlerc'sts of 
the body of the pcojilc with themaie nothing; all in (his world woitliy ofc’on- 
hidoiation aic the shares »SovLM*eigns and (yhiefs should have le^^pectively in 
the coniman plunder. Like the lion’s fellow hunters in tin' fahlc, they feel 
deeply the inpislice of the monarch in his division of tin; game; hut they do 
not bestow a thought on the case of the poor brute whose carcass they would 
bO equitably divide.** 

ICdtrncta ftom Lienlenaul Furhes Idler, 

“ All classes between this and Meerpoor complain, and, as far as I can judge, 
. /I 1 * r not without I cason, of the ill treatment they leceive 

Kclrtfnig to Conduct of ^ ^ 

Tioo)»s inarchiiij^ between from Ifcpoys and Camp-fullowers liavclling this 
Oiuercotc and Meerpoor. route 

‘‘The small village of Goloor, 26 rnilceon this side Meerpoor, I found entirely 
deserted on this account; the head man, a Syud, having moved with all his 
eficcts to within a short distance of Meeipoor. 

“I w'ould recommend that I should bo made acipiainted with the intended 
route and date of intended arrival in my district of all parties passing through 
it, pnrticnlarhj if unaccompanied by an Kumppan Officer, If this is done, 1 will 
send a Peon or one of the Mounted Police with them, making Ititn answer- 
able that nothing is cither taken by force or without payment. 

“ 1 would aUo recommend that all Camp-followers should be furnished with 
certificates, to be shown eitlier to me or to the Ofiicer commanding the troops 
at Meerpoor, which will lead to their detection if any complaints arc ruadc 
against them. 
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I wish the Rajpoots would leturn with the General's answer. I had those 

„ , . r. j . r up to-day, and told them, that until I got 

R«i|)oot Tliakoors at Ouicr- other orders, the Kardar was to collect taxes, and 

that they had nothing to do with them. No taxes 
have been levied fur the last three months and a Iialf, and all owing to the 
interference of those who had nothing to do with it, and to the Kardar not 
acting up to his orders. Tlieij are plain enough^ and he ought to have paid no 
attenlion to the /injpoots or amj one dse. 

“ The IC'ijpools sire sill like so many (iiiils on first coming out to India, talking 
about their iigli^s ‘''"d trying all they can, in an underhand way, to prevent the 
tsixes being collected. 1 don't s(ie what we have to do with men’s lights; we 
ought to consider what is best for the countiy, and that this ought under us to 
be in tinu! a vmy rich place 1 think there is little doubt; whereas, under the 
Rajpoots, it will remain, as it is, almost a desert. Since I came here, I have 
h.id more complaints against the headman of town than all the others 

put togctln*!*. .Jackson, on leaving this, very wisely took a receipt for the 
money he paid the Itajjioot Patel for supplies, lie has kept all this himself, 
and the iliikiecwallas, if I had not come here, would never have received 
a pice." 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied, under date the 2oth 
September No. 742: — 

** 1 am diicctcd to infoim yon, that stops will be taken to prevent Sepoys and 
( ‘amp-followers committing oppression on the villagers between llydiabad and 
Rlccrpoor. 

“ You will, pending fmtbcr instiuctions, treat the Soda Rajpoots similarly to 
such other (chiefs of Sind as may have made their salams to Ilis Excellency 
the Governor." 

The Collector of Ilydrabad, on the 1st October 1S4(J, No. 744, forw'ards 

No. :n.of the irtliSqitcm- ^ cnclo.snre from Lieutenant 

ber lSl(j. Forbes, Deputy Collector, Meerpoor, in reference 

to the robberies being committed at Omercotc. 

Lieutenant Forbes remarked that — 

“ In forwarding copies of letters from the Kardar and Chiefs of Omercote, 
and copies of petitions from the Krar Banians received this day, I have the 
honour to infoim you, that I have sent off a party of the Mounted Police to 
seize the liana of Omercote and Chiefs Ankjee and Rluljee (Sodas), with orders 
to detain them prisoners until my arrival, which will be on Monday morning 
the 2Ist at furthest. I am informed that the robbers named have crossed into 
the Jodhpoor territory, but in apprehending them I anticipate no difficulty, 
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provided the Rana of Omercote and abovenamed Chiefs, whose tools they 
undoubtedly are, are first secured. 

The tax referred to in the letter of the Rana and Chiefs is tl)e one for- 
merly levied by them on all marriages between persons of the Krur caste. 

As I expect that for some months it will be necessary to keep several 
parties of Mounted Police in the desert, I would beg strongly to recommend 
that permission should be given me to entertain, for service there, some 20 to 
25 men, natives of the Registan, mounted on their camels. The long marches 
thioiigh deep heavy sand are most trying for horses; many die in conse- 
quence; and all return, after being there for any time on duty, in the worst 
condition.*' 

Enclosure to above ^ from the Kardar of Omercote^ dated \ lih September 184(). 

“ Informing of his ariival at Omercote. Forwarding the petition of 
Mania Banian. Informing Hiat unless somctliing was immrdi.itfdy done to 
put a stop to robberies, they will continue to be coinmitted in the 'fown (of 
Omercote), as the relations of tlic robbers live at Omercote, and all the Sodas 
having agioed together, arc robbing. If the relations of robbers ar(‘ called 
upon to pioducc them, it uill bo done. The four camels formeily re|)oited as 
ha\ing been stolen from llurchnnd, Sutiam, and Vishna (Banians) of 
Chachia, have lately, through the instrumcntalily of Shamoo Soda, been 
recovered on payment of a sum of money. The Soilas and Uajpoots of 
Omeicotc and its ncighbouihood have an idea that by robl)ini 4 , (ioveinment 
will in some way make a provision for tlicm to induce them to discontinue 
the practice. That unless something is done, the \)<n)V will be very badly olf, 
as others will join the robbers. That he had sent for Uanuri» IMcliiaj, Miiljee, 
and Akkeeraj (Sodas), Chiefs of Omercote, to consult with them on this 
subject, and forward their statement with that of the Kiar Banians of 
Omercote.” 

Enclosure to abovc^ Petition of the Krnr Banians of Omercote, dated 

\lth September I84R. 

“ Under an undeistanding with the whole of the Sodas, riutb)n, Sumeeia, 
Oomra (Sodas), and Dessur (Rajpoot) oppress ns quiet Banians. In the 
middle of the day, in public, we are robbed when transacting business, 'f liese 
persons say they will make no exceptions. We (Banians) look up to 
Government alone for protection. The justice of the Government is known 
in every country ; therefore we pi ay something may be done, or, with permis- 
sion, we, the Banians of the Krar caste, will move from Omercote to some 
other place under the Sind Government. We alone are oppressed. It may 
be because they do not consider us subjects of the Government.” 
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Statement of Ranna^ Mehraj^ Muljee^ Sakeeraj ( Sodas Jy Chiefs of Omercote. 

Who arc Rutton, Summada, and Oomra that they should dare to oppress the 
poor ? Having from hunger given up all hopes of being able to live, they 
behave as they aie doing. If Government will provide for them, they will be 
brought in, and the poor will not be sufferers, or if permission is given for the 
tux formcily levied on the Krars, lafter that, they, the Chiefs, will be answer- 
able if these persons injure any one.” 

Statement of Mania Krary Mth September 1840. 

Complains of his having been robbed at Goonr-ka-Tliurr, Purgunna Gud- 
dra, by Riitton, Summada, Oomra (Sodas), anrl Dassecr (Rajpoot), of propcity 
and money to the value of Rs. 12.'^, and that he called upon Gmoda (Dyher) 
at the time for assistance, but received none.” 


On the oi’d of the same month the Collector forwarded copies of a letter and 


Dated September IS lb. 


report from the same Officer, relative to the Chief 
Ankjee, and solicited instiiictions. 


Lieutenant Forbes wrote — 


You must recollect Ankjee, the brother of three of these Sodas who arc 
robbing in this way. lie is one of the principal Chiefs of Omercote. I think 
you remarked to me that you rather liked him. 

“He is rather tall and thin, with a thin, rather short, white beard, and was 
always the spokesman of all paitics of the Omercote Sodas that waited on you 
in llydiabad. 

‘‘ It will be much more ditfieult to apprehend these fellows than I at first 
thought it would. It is almost impo^^sible to get any information about them. 
I am most anxious to hear whether I am to have permission to entertain some 
20 men, mounted on their cauuds, as Police. I have not enough of mounted 
men to protect so large an extent of fiontior, and besiilcs, horsemen, if robbers 
have any staitof them, aic not of much use in the descif, through the heavy 
sand. Am I to follow this band up, when I can get on their track, wherever 
they go to? If not soon put down they will increase very much, as the ring- 
leaders are men of considerable influence. To effect this, 1 want some 20 
Camel Sowars, and permission not to see the frontier, when I come to it in fol- 
lowing them up, or when I hear of their whereabouts within some 50 miles 
across it. 


the boundary to be maiked out this cold weather ? There is a great 
deal of fever here. I have not had it as yet, but can't hope to escape. I am 
told the Krar Banians are now anxious to be allowed to pay the marriage tax 
as formerly to the Sodas. But that would never do, I should think. There is 
a report that the Banian referred to in the accompanying Report has been 
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On tlio 29tli January I vNo. 71) the Collector forwarded copies iif letter's 
(roiii the same Olfieei, and stated — 

The persons now in rebellion are members of the Oinercote Soda family, 
who used in forniei d.iys to levy a tax on every Hatnan <»f the Krar caste ol 2S 
rupees on his rnaniiue; these Hanians they clanned tlie liglit to fax as M ils 
of their family for centuries. After the British toi>k the countiy they ramc to 
me to crifoice tins fax, as it seems tlic lianiaii'^ then considered themselves fioed 
from this budj^e of slavery, while the Sodas not only wanted authoiity to levy 
this tax on the Kiar Banians who miuht he icsiding in the desert, but wanted 
futthei pel mission to puisne and make fdl wlio mu lit leave to settle in Allyarka, 
Tundra, llydrabad, or eNcwlieie pay this t.ix hkewdse. 

My reply was that the Banians inii»bt make them what presents they 
liked, but that I considcied tlii'i tax wholly incon«»istcnt with the spnit of the 
(governor (lencral’s pioelamation abolishing slaveiv in Sind. They then went 
to (‘omplam to 1 1 is l^xeelleiicy, and some eoi le.spondenee on the Mil))(»ct took 
jilace ; but the matter somehow chopped, and I heard no nn-ie of it at that 
time. 

“ About a twelvc^month aftei winds, a eoinplanit was made fo me of a Soda 
having forcibly levied horn a Banian fbis ta.x. 1 sent lor the paities and made 
the offender refund, and fined him hc'sides. This put a stop to the inafter 
some time. It has now', however, broken out in that (dim to make the settlo- 
ment of the (juestion hy (ioveinment in some wa\ or other necessary. 

1 have only to add that I diller entiiely, as to fht' couise to be pursued in 
this matter, from the views of Lieutenant Foibes. It is as cleai as d.i} light 
that tlui Climes peipetiated by the membiMs of this tube aie not isolated 
ciimcs, with which the tube generally h.is notlimg to do, but that they aic 
the deliberate deeds of a .set of men who have no single purpose in the matter, 
but are breaking the law systematically, to eompi l (ioveinment to grant cer- 
tain immunities to the liibe, while, by way of screening themsulves as much 
as possible from the conse(|uencc:s of such c'ondiict, llicy as systematically 
settle that certain meinber.s of the family aie to lemain well affected, to prevent 
the seizure of their flocks, their licldb, and possessions, in blioit, generally their 
means of livelihood. 

Under these circumstances, I certainly do not think that 100 Sovvais 
patrolling over the desert will do much tow'aHl.s ai ranging the affair; it is one 
to be settled not by apprehending individual delinquents, but with the heads 
of the Sodas in that district. 'I’hey have given us an excellent practical lesson 
of what wii/i them is held the most effectual plan of enforcing a demand, and 
1 have no doubt it would be as inconvenient to them to be lodged in the Fort 
of llydrabad as it is for the Krar Banians to be carried away to their fol- 
lowers* encampments. There is, moreover, I dare say, as much propeity 
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among tlio tribe, williin reacli of this Government, as will reimburse, if need be, 
all that has bc^en taken or that is likely to be taken. In short, if the matter be 
treated as delinquency of the tribe, as it rcully is, and not as an uflair with 
individuals, and if the Soda Chiefs be made clearly to understand this, 1 have 
no doubt that they will have sense enough to see they are playing a game 
wherein they must lose nuieh nmre than they by any possiiiility can gain, and 
sc» will icadily of themselves put matters right again. Compensation and a 
fine for what is p;ist might, when they had once come to their senses, be 
sudic'iont, and theie I fnivt the matter vvi/uld end. 

Such, I would beg to submit, is my view of the case ; however, as Lieutc- 
nint Porbes has ealliMl for troops, I have thought best to take no step vvliatever 
ill the matter, but simply lay the case before you to be submitted to 11 is 
Excellency.** 

EnclosiiiP lo above ^ from IJoutenant foibrs, dated 27th Januarij IS47, 

You know Aiikjee Sod.i (»f Oiiirrcoic very well, the elder biotlierof liuttoii 
and Ooinra ; lu‘, it has just hi^cii nqunted to mo, has lid't to join Ins hiothers. 

f leally wiah you vv(iiild get Sir ('haih*s lo send mo some 100 Sowars of 
the Sind liiOLinlai Iloi^f j-t leasf, foi ouiposi iliity on fho fiontier. 

'fhe ti lde ot (he Iviai-, is at a ‘*tand-slill, and th(‘y are most anxious 
to li<> allowed to pa\ th(‘ in.ii i i.igo tax as foimmly. 1 have told them that 1 
woiiM punish both iii\ei and leeeivei. 

t)n Kuttoirs IhMcl nio^t coitamly a piiee should bo set. In returning from 
fMH*\lar with then piisoneis^ the Sodas passed close to Chachra, where there 
aio some ci;^ht or ten ol the Mounted I'olieo, and meeting two Krar Iranians, 
they made them also piisoneis and coiujielled them to pay us a ransom about 
its. oO. 

I would strongly recomnuiiid at least 100 Sind Irregular Horse being 
sent out.** 

Enclosure to ditiOj from Lieutenant Forbes, No, 2, dated 27th January. 

In forw'ardiiig the accompanying statement of Ilurlal, Iranian of Chcylar, 
I have the honour to inform yoa, that the Ofliccr commanding at^Oincrcote 
1ms written to me, that the Native Ofliiecr in charge of the Native Detachment 
at Cheylar has reported to him, for orders how to act, that the whole of the 
Danians of that place arc on the point of leaving, and state that they will not 
remain uiile.s8 furnished with a guard for the bazar. * 

“ I bcglo be informed if the Camel Sowars are to be kept on, as none of 
the Camel Corj>s have as yet arrived. 

“ The gang of Soda robbers, of which Rutton (Soda) is tlie Chief, has lately 
much increased. ! have had them traced by one of the Bunglanee Police, 
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DliRadar ^ubbee Buv, to then* head quarters in Baukrcc Burgong, a village 
ai)oul 2o to 30 coss NVV. tA Deesa, where they appear to be residing under 
tho protection of the headman, Mookjee. I believe Bankree Burgong is in 
the Jodhpoor tenitoiy. DnfFadar Nubbee Bnx told Mookjee that Button and 
his brother Oomra would he required at his hands by our Government, and his 
answer was, lliat he was 40 years old, and might die that day or the next, but 
that he neither would give Button and hih gang up, nor would he turn them 
out of his villaj^e. 

“ Button, who was present at the time, taking hold of his moustache, said 
that as yet he had only e.iiiied oH’ a child (alluding to the son of the head 
Banian of C-IioilM, hut in Inline In* wonid cut the heads olF of any of the 
Krar liuman'' he might meci, ii[) to within even two coss or a coss of oin 
Uelaehmcnls. 

** I would heir to i(*comnn‘nd tliaf a price should he set on the heads of 
Bntlon, Oonii.i, Banna, and Snm(*(Ma^( Sodas) of Omercotc, and that both the 
Jodlipoor and Kutch ( imnnits slioiiid he* vviittcn to icgarding them. 

“ \V lien Hnlton and Ooinia earned oil the l^•unai^a son Irom C'hore, they 
passed ihiongh, on theii K'tmn to Ibinkree Buigong, the following villages, 
all ol tlieni in the Jodh|)ooi ten itory, vi/. Ilursanec*, Seeanec, Kurraroo, 
Jeiatra, and Dorcemna, but the route they have geneially followed is by the 
Bakasier and Bajotia.” 

Jiuvlosure to ahorc^ Statement of Jfarlal, Krar Tlanhin of Cheylar. 

About l‘i o cloek six niglits ago, wIkmi I was iu bed in my bouse in the 
village ot Cheylar, I heard some person or persons kicking ut my door which 
was shut ; and I got up, and looking through a hole saw eight armed men 
standing there. I could not rccogni/.e any of them, but from their dress 
should say they were all Sodas. They called out to me by name, and asked 
me if I was at home or not. I lecognucd the veuces of two of those who 
spoke. They were lianna and Sumeera, Sorias, of Omcrco^e. I do not 
know Button Soda by sight, and can’t say whether he was one of the party 
or not. 

After §ome time, not succeeding in forcing an entrance into my house, 
they went to my brotlicrs Keesia’s and Munia's house, which is next to mine, 
and having broken in the door of it, they entered, and seizing Munia’s wife 
and daughter, and Keesia's son Hurchund, they earned them off prisoners. 
Thfey also took away propcity to the amount of about Bs. 500. 

When these men had all gone, I went to the Sepoys in the fort*and com- 
plained to them. They said their orders w^ere.to take care of the fort but 
nothing else. There are about 40 Sepoys from Deesa in the fort. The fort is 
about 200 yards from my house.” 
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On the receipt of the above, copies Ihoreof^ along with its oittlosuroe, were 
No«. 2(»5ninl of the, forwarded to the Political Agents of Jodhpoorand 
:tNt January Kiitch, by the Secretary to the Sind (xovernincnt, 

with a request that they would, if in their power, arrest the (Miiefs, Hutton 
and Oomra, and their gang of Sodas. The attention of the Political Agent of 
Jodhpoor w'as also called to the conduct of Mookjee. 

The Political Agent in Kuteh leplied— 

No. :n. of the 4111 Febru- ^ issued oid(MS to the Jemadars of the 

ary 1^47. Kho.sii Horse Police to use e\ery menus to arrest, 

and to bring into Bhooj, the Omercote Sodas, Hutton and Ooinra, and their 
followers. 

I had previously received some account of the proceedings of those Sodas, 
and had warned the Khosa Police to be ah‘rt, in case of the gang of Soilas 
approacliing the I'hurr or Parkur districts, and laid lorwarded a Native 
eommunicutioii on the subject to the Deputy (^illectoi ol Meerpoor, 

“ I have, however, iiitonlictcd the Jemadars from eiiterm;; the Jodhpoor 
territories for the purpose of making this aiiest, whicli 1 lespectfully hope 
will he approved of.” 

The Political Agent, Jodhpoor, rejdKMl — 

No. lV), of tlic I Jtlj F.hiii- ‘‘ * honour to acknowledge the receipt 

an lSt7. of Nour letter No ilio, of lh(‘ dist ultimo, with 

enclosuroJIhnd to iidoini jou that the necesM.ny icleremu* has Ixni made to 
the .Jodhpoor Diirlmr on the subject of .Mokmijee, Thakooi of Ibigaom, 
Mai war, harhouiing Hutton, Oomia, and other Sodas of Omcicote, charged 
with the comniissioii of ecrtaiii olleiices in their owm country.” 

The Collector of llydrabad, in continuation of letter No. 71,of 2f)th January, 
No. 7!kof oOtli Juiiiiar}. picviously gi/en, forwarded a further Report from 
Dated 2Sth Juiiiiar}. Lieutenant lAirbes, to the billowing eflect: — 

That since August last, Hutlou >odaand hi.s gang have caiiied oirp<M-«ons 
and propel ty as follows : 

“ Three camels fioni Chachra, by Hutton Soda. Restoicd on payment of 
Ils. 50. 

A Banian and four camels from between (jriuldia and Chachra, by Hutton t 
and Sumeera, Sodas. Itunsomed for R^. 10. 

From near Parnu in the Ciuddra Purguima, a gold carring from a Banian. 
Not restored. • 

“ A camel, and the load of cotton and ^rain, from between Pattini and 
Chachra, by Hutton, Sumeeia, Oomra (Sodas), and Deyseir (Doit). 
C’amel restored at Bankree Burgong, by Hutton’s servant Jujja, but 
neither the grain nor the cotton. 
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'' A Iknianirom Ja^liora, by Rutton Soda. Rrloased on payment of Rs. 100. 

A man IVoin ncai Ja;»liora, by Rutton. Not restored. 

“ A horse I'roiii ikmi Koria-ka-Thurr. Not restored. 

“The son of tlie head Haniaii of Chore, (father wounded with a sword 
on the head,) by Rutton, Sumecra, Oomra, and Deyseir. Ciiild still 
a prisoner. 

“ Roiir camels from near Ihnna, by Rutton. Not restored. 

“ One woman and two ehildroii fiom Cheylar, and pro[)erty to the amount of 
Rs.oOO. Rntlon, Snnusia, Oomia, Raima (Sodas), and four others. 

“Two Banians lioni ncai Chaehta. Released on payment of Rs. oO.*’ 

On receipt of the above, tlic SecK'tary to Oovernment wrote in reply — 

“ U itli repaid to Lieutenant Foibc>' official letter of the ‘27th instant, llis 

N<i ‘JM.ofiho .iht Jana- I'Acellency is n(»t awaie wheic “ Choylar'* is, nor 

does llis hAcellenev know of any Detachment 
there; tlnue is no such place in the I)i'>ti ibution lu‘liirn of Troops in Sind. 

“ Idle ( ‘a iiKil Sowars hitely enteilamcd must be kej>t on until the Gained 
(a)ips or Sind Hoist* ielie\(‘ them. 

“ llis R\cell(*nev does luit learn fioin Lieutenant Forbes’ letter wliat is the 
sliensilh of ihis <»an<>; of robliers, nor what sti'jis have been taken by that 
Ollicer with the Folieo on the •^poL and the hired Gamel Sowars. The state- 
in<‘nt oflleeia I.all Krar, (d (’hf'vlai, is that dO Si'pciys wine in ^hi* fort." 
What fort ^ Not Onn'icote ; for that is not ^aiii'-oned fioin Dee^a but from 
llydrahail. llis FAcellency must know this liefure he can {jive instructions 
as to fill me auMnti(»ments. 

“ In M’ply to your oun letter, II is FAcelleney enllielv concurs in your view 
of the case, which amounts to icbelhon, and is not indiMilnal lobbery. 

“ From your letter Ills lActdlency docs not di-^cover, what numbers 

are in lebellion ; secondly, what imnibci lemain obedient in appearance; and 
thirdly, what foice is reipiircd to seize and confiscate tin* [iroperty ofthe whole 
of the Sodas in our territories, and march the men to Ilydrabad (in chains if 
necessary). These points llis Fxcellency wishes to know' ; not knowing them, 
loss of time would occur if llis Excellency wailed to hear. 

“llis Excellency, therefore, wishes you at once to seize such of the heads 
of the tribe as you can catch, and bring them in to ll Mlrabad, sending orders 
to the others to meet llis Excellency, at their peril, at Ilydrabad, on the KUh 
j)roi:imo. Secondly, if Lieutenant Forbes has not force enough to do this. 
Captain Baynes should take or send a large body of Police to help him. 
Thirdly, if you and Captain Baynes are of opinion that the Police are not 
stiong enough, ► a troop of the Sind Horse (the enclosed note from His Ex- 
cellency to the Ollicer coamiaiiding at Ilydrabad is authority for the same) 
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should .also be taken; but Excellency would prerer that the Police <»bould 
do the work, it'Capt lin Ihiynes is siiio id' being for it \vill not ilo to 

/Wc7/ tlie job. It must be done with vigour and cHect, even though a Luge 
I'orce w'eie to go. 

Excellency would wish you to keep secret from your suhonliujitcs 
what you dcterinine upon doing, or the Soda (Jhiefs may aUo leain tlie same. 

“ 1 have wiittcn to Jodhpoor and Uliooj to have the jiarties seized d ui those 
districts.” 


On the 10th March 1S47 (No. lh‘J) the Collector forwarded co|)y of a leltcr 
from Lieutenant Forbes, and staled — 

‘‘I would certainly Leg to sii|»port his proposition that price should lx* 
|uit on the head ui* Hutton iSoda, in case he i<*lnscs the Uu ms olll-icd to linn; 
and to sliow we arc iii earnest, would recommend that it should Ih* a Luge one. 

‘S\t the same time, shoiiLl this Ix^conu' lUM-c^^s.iiy, I womLI luilhcr recom- 
mend the entne so(|U(‘stia!ion ol tlic piojicrfy ol his hretliKMi, the thmircoie 
Sodas, now coidiihMl in tin* toit, or of so much as will mdemnily the |)i‘oj>Ie 
foi tin) plunder cai I led oil Ijy ItuUon.*' 

I.ieutcnant Foilics wiote — 

Xu. 7, of till* '^tli .Mjiu’h ^ *‘'*''^* honour to forward the following 

1'^^/^* • c\fia<’ts of lett(*is tills nnunir.g iiu’i’ivcd fioni the 

Ollicci in (X)inmtiinl at Omeicote and the Kai<Lii lli.it pl.ici*. 

“1 have sent, some tiiin* hick, pi*rsons to Kiittoii, ( )omiii, Kanna, and 
Sunn (MU, to mtoim lliein of 1 1 is I'Acellency’s piomise. of paidon on the 
conditions named by Ills I'.xceiit'iicv, wln^ havi* not \et retininsl ; but in tin; 
event of tlnji l)(‘ing lools enough t«i lejcct ihesc tciiiis, f.n hotter than they 
had ever any muIiI to expect, ami still insist on some piovisioii lor the futme 
belore they give up then evil piactices, I trust you will t*\eu'-e my again recom- 
inending that a puce he s(‘i on then heads, and th.it I may he permitted to 
pioclaim such the very day the answer, it given, may he reUiined to me.” 


Extracts . — “The Uamans are ia a great state c)f excitement, as Hutton Sing 


From tlic OflRi'Cr in Com- 
inainl at Oiiii'irotc. 


has been looting camels and hoises about eight 
cosh fioiii tins. The Sowars left the day bcloic 


yesterday, but have not yet icturucd. 


From the Kardar of Omcr- “0“ carried off fitJtn 

cote. Mcngliar, a village eight coss fiotn Omcrcoto, 20 

camels, the property of residents of that place. I was on the |>oint of iullow- 
iiig him ep, when the Jemadar of Police, Moxdccn Khan, started in pursuit, 
taking two of my Sepoys with huu,” 
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To this the Secretary lo the Siiul (jovernment i ('1)111(1 — 

No. (i«>,ofthc Jiith Mairh “That His lixiellfiuy .sanctions your ofteiing; 

Its. 1,000 on liiiiton Soda’s liead, if he be 
brought in dead oi alive/’ 

On the notli March 1S47 (No. 257) the CoIh?clor forwarded copy of a 
No. 10 , ni tlir JOtli Miiroh the Diipiily (Jolicctor, Meerpoor, trans- 

^^^7- milting tlie Hepoit of tliC Jemadar of Mounted 

Policci who went in pursuit of Rutton Soda suid his gang, to the following 
elfect 

After healing of R niton Soda and his g.ing having carried off by force sonic 
camels from the villaije of Mcjiai, Purgnnna (Jincrcotc, I, with four Govern- 
ineiit Sowais, two of tlie Kardai’s Sepoys ami two 'fhakoois, Hhirnjee tlie 
Rana's brother and Slieie Sing MuiLi*s hi other, started after Rutton and his 
gang, and ariived in the village of .Megar. I tr.iced them fioin theni; to 
JJahe(‘leo, (iuddra Puiguiina, fioin that, taking Taja (Soda), Patel of Dah(^elee, 
with me to Riittai, Puigumia ( dmtuii, in the Jodhpoor tM'iitoiy, where 1 was 
joined by Rhimjee (Soda), nepliew of KliJiiijee, (-iiief of(biddra, with four of 
Ills own men and a (Joveinment Sowar. Fioin Ruttar I traced them to Dub- 
bur, Purgunna (looikee, whore 1 ariived about .‘J o'clock a. m. I was theie 
given to imdcirstand that the robbers liad halted at that place. They had placed 
their canieis all round llnnn in a ciule, and were sitting down in the midst. 
(.)n peieeiviiig thi^ I ordeied the |)eople to fiie on the lobbeis; the camels 
M'cie all standing. On tlii^ the robbers made a piecipitate rcticat, and I 
sei'/ed their caineK, weapon*^, holies, 6ic., i\> well as those they liad stolen, 
and made every scareli lor them, sending lu>i&.emeii all round, but without 
success. 1 hav(; restored the stolen camtds (20 in number) lo iheir 
owiieis, and with the rest of the jiroperty letuined to Omcieote on the 17th 
Wareh. 

“ I forward a list^ ol the piopcrty that fell into niy hands on tlie occasion, 

* .'V marcs. lepoit the good concluet of all the 

1 liui^c. Sowars placed under me, and that the jNardar of 

d iimtclilocks. II 1 • • I* 

1 sward. Omeicote lenders me ail the assistance in his 

d shichls. power.” 0 

In rc|)ly to the abov(% the Secretary to the Sind Government wrote as 
fohovvs : — 

‘‘ I have the honour, by dircetion, to state, that if on inquiry it appeals that 
No. Hal, of the Jtli April behaved well, you should let them have 

^‘^b. the proceeds of the sale of the cattle taken. The 

amis should be sent into the Aisenal at Hydiabad/’ 
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On the 8tb April (No. 287) the Collector of Hydrabad transmitted copy of 

No. 16, of the 6tli April ^ Deputy Collectoi of Meerpoor, 

who wrote — 

“ 1 have the honour to inform you that Rutton(Soda) haslhib day ariived at 
Meerpoor, having come in on the terms oMcied by llis Excellency tlie trovernoi. 

** He lias brought with him and made over to me all the persons, as follows, 
he at different times carried oft'; 

** Dwarka Banian, son of Boolla of Chore. 

** Meerghec, Banian woman, wife of Aiika of Cheylar. 

‘‘ Ilurchund Banian, son of Kiisna of ditto.** 

To this the Secretary to the Sind (ioverninont roplied — 

No. D6-I, of the 12th April ‘‘ The five Sfida C-hiefs confined in the Fort of 
1^1' Ilydiahad may at once he lelcased. 

“ His ETcellency begs tliat yon will call upon tin s/' Sorhi ('Inofs for a detnded 
statement of what they consider are the giievanccs lliev are snh|(3Cted to, with 
such lemaiks of your own as you may considci tiic case to call foi, with the 
view to its being disposed of hy Ills I'lxcelleiirx 

In leference to the ahoxe, the (’ollecloi wiote to the following cflect: — 

No of the .’itii May ** ^ have the hononi to leport that the Sodas 
l^*r. who were confined in (Ik* Tort left hehind them 

with me, as their spokesman, Ankjee, biotliei of Jtutton and cousin of the 
liana of Omcrcole. The grievances oi wants of the Soda tiihe he states to 
he as follows : 

“ ]sf, — They used foimcily to levy IN oti.J on each inaniage among tlie 
Krar Banians as a nmiriaiie tax. 

“ 2nfl , — 'fhey used to take a rnjiee’s worth oi 24 baths of cloth from each 
Krar Banian as a fee for enlorcing <lehts due hy otheis to that tribe. 

**3rd, — Ankra), Ilanoo, and Mnlljee, Soilas of Omercotc, had formerly forty 
fields rent-free ; now they have only twenty. 

** 4th , — Sham Sing and Bhoje Raj, of Cliachra, had formerly twenty fields 
4-enf-free ; now they have none, 

“ 5th. — MahaSing Soda, of Aicgluir, had formerly twenty fields rent-free ; 
now he has none. 

**6th . — 'The Bijaree Sodas had formeily thirty fields free. Of these 
Khanjee Soda holds still seven fields rent-free ; the others have none. 

“7fA. — The Sodas had a hundred and thiity-seven Ilydrabad rupees out 
of the customs of Omercote annually (equal to Co.'s Rs. 98-13-7). 

— Relations living in the neighbouring Rajpoot States coming to 
attend marriages and returning, are now obliged to pay customs on the new 
clothes, food, &c. they biing or take away, which they did not do formerly. 



'' D/A. — The Sodas aio gicat ronsumers o^ opsmn, and find flic hiyh duty 
levied by tlic liiilish (iovcniiiicnt on this diuu; \eiy oneroii.s, and beg they 
may be exempted from fhe opeiation of it. 

10///.— In tinn's ol '•eaicitv the Sodas were allowed to impoit a camel- 
load of grain fiee of rhify lor each family, and pi ay that pri\ilege may be 
continued. 

'' 1 1/A. — 'riie >o(las used to have a Tovah (about H *. seers) allowed them on 
each field in tlw des(‘if on both the culti\MU)r\ and (n)\einmenl shaie ; they 
pray i( may be (‘onlimied. 

lJ/A“-Thc Sdjhi'-. wlien ti ivellin^ wf‘r(‘ entitl(Ml to niie re'’'d for lliem«(*l\ e-^ 
and ealde Mifhonl pjviiKiil, t'tVen (run flu l> mi.i’.is at each haltin'^ jilaci*. 

— \\ leui lie- ^od IS h id L^uest , -'ri\ .n- wiih tliem, tli«- IVamans w*ere 
obliged (o (iiuffaeli Widi b(‘f|s(c id and eoveilid ior u-i- dm mg Iih stay, 

giatis. 

“ I I/A - Anlviaj and Mah.i >ni'; ired (o ueciii- pav fiom lh(‘ Amcer'^ af 
ihe rale ol < 'o ’s Ifs, V)-*-’.-! j ^ aeh annii.d'v, o\ ahoni K- a monlh ; anti tlie} 
beg; (his ma\ be eonliiim d. 

“ Id/A. — 'riu' Sod.i'i r!) lo ( I'lih ac' with ( 1<>\ 0 ! nmeiit (»)! ihe Kweime ol 
the ds'seit, and would pav f ’o \ IN A/M') ami'ialK^ 

‘‘ 'rile-.' aie lie' v’ uil of the S »das an I le mauling ill -ni 1 wouhl, a^ diieet- 
ed, beg lo lepMil as mv opmiou - 

“!.•/. — 'Idiat I tluidv iht* alloum^ the S«)da'' lo eonlliiue to levy this 
ni.iriMg(' ta\ on tln-se luini^s won! I not (udv 1 k‘ most impohlie liiit also most 
im)usl, and I tluM- loje would hi'g iuo-nI shonglv to o])pO'.e such conct‘ssion ; 
but I llnids. tile Sod'r na 'hi, I o • romp aral lou, and would submif 

th.it I Ihmiv a mist hh-n .1 <\> npi-nsatioM would lu' whit I oll’eied them 
three yeais ago, IN 11 ,m) doivn, <u I’u' mh'ie-t t>l lliat sum annually 
at C) per cent. (IN. Ti'd pei aumiuO 'I’ln^ I htdawe tin‘V wouhl gladly take 
now. 

“‘J////. — TIk' claim to lew ammallv a tax of eloth on each llaiiian, I also 
consider as iitteil\ iii.ulmissdih' ; and as the .'^«»dus are nol now employed to 
collect any debts, I consider the granting any I’omjiensatiou on this account 
niim’cossary. 

“on/. — The reason (\nkjce tells me) Aiikra) and Uanoo have now only 
twenty lields instead of forty is, because they at tlie time of getting the grant 
cmifirmcJ only cultivated that amount. If they can now cultivate forty, I 
would recommend forty being given to them. 

“ 4/A. — The reason (Ankjec tells me) that Sham Sing and Bhojc Raj have 
now no fields rent-free is, because they have not petitioned for any, as they 
do not cultivate any. 1 would recommend their having t^venty fields given to 
lliein if they can cultivate them. 
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“6//i. — ^Tlie reason (Ankjee fells me) that MahaSing has now no fields, is 
the same as in the last mentioned case ; if lie likes to cuItiviU^ twenty 
fields, 1 would rocominond his being granted them. 

“ iUk . — The reason that all the Bijaree Sodas* fields have lapsed, except 
Khaujoe’s, ib (Ankjoe tells me) the same. 1 would recommend the lemaining 
twenty-three fields to be given them if they like to cultivate them. 

** 1th, — The amounl the Soda^ had fbiniLMly out of the customs of Umeicote, 
a hundiod and thiity-he\en llydiabad rupees annually, I wouhl rccomnieial 
being continuoii to them iimlei the name of a pensam. 

“ S///. — The citiiin for j^artie" to lie allowed ni eoiniug to marnages to bimg 
with them clothes and food (not being loi sahO lice ol duiN, and lo take them 
out of the country wilhoul t|ue<tion, 1 woidd also bi'g stiongly lo snp[)oi! , 
not Old} in the iM.se of the Sodas and in iefriei>c(* to oci*asinns ofmaiiiagc, hut 
as a goneial lule, apiilnable to .ill our siihjecfs, ami lo all t>ciMsit)ns orcufeinig 
inlo or going oul ol oiir t^Miitoiie^. 

“ 0/// — 'fhe cl.i'in lo <A(‘mj»!iou from lla* n ml dtili.'s on opium I conciMvo 
to b(i wholly llu'si dulu-s aie l.od d'OMi hv ihe ( iox el niiKMit ol 

lii'lM, an* api’heabh' b> ,n'l ! iidia, and I ihinL aii\ e‘\e(‘plmn in li\oiu ol the 
Sud.i'^ would ht‘ most inipohla and as (ipnnn ( a? ne.* iiol a taste (hat 

d(*s(>i\esn. ha\<'vmN [laituid.u liiuh'im^^s •• imw n lo if» by .iiiv ( ioviu mneiit, 
the exunption {i<<( s n«»t apj^eai iit all hit.*s-uy 

]0f/t. — d lie all<»\\ ing aii\ \h cmImi pm ih li» (lie Sodas ui limes of seaieily 
o\('! tliost‘ ul \i\ mIIki p(»»pl«‘ I canaoi axlwnale, l)iit | think il woidil 
he ol ad\ ai\l I :e if, at .dl 1 mu s, .. j.d {Ml I K ui.ii iv ii linu-s of se.neits, (he lax 
on ili“ nnj)')i t.it'on ol I -a n UMt i.» gl ..t the lowe^,! p.ani eonsisiciit wilh a 
legistiv hring k»‘j)L (ij <^1 Liain !oj ti.» ml»»i ta.i! ion v»( tin Si, lie. At 

tile same lime the pH ni tax i- vci v iilllr iuoh li an that k v jcd at anv time, 
and being levu d on <jii n'it\, nut \alue, <i«M ieasi-, m imu , ol s, ;in.|iv to Iwo 
pel cent on die \ i.ar-, .m .iinuiinf t >•) .ai»d! to i.'l ud evii ihr •(onljl.inei! (d a 
giicvance, uides-^ jii liu s|_.lii jx'uple w!u> have a . \\ inieio'-cojiic eye foi 
such things. 

‘‘ll//f. — Wegaidi'jg tie- giant of .i 'lo\,di on each f.' Id, I cannot lecomnumd 
( iovci mnent to H giant this. ().i, o’hj'-el to :il)olHh and dues, ii<)t to 
le-cstahhsli them: noi do I liiink a.i\ eouipensaLioii is Hif|tii-,ite in this ease. 

“ ]2ih , — The clann of liic Nxla.s to h" frd gratis by Banians when tiavellmi. 
is preposteious ; and 1 think comjMMisatioii uiim cessaiy in this case. 

13///. — So is the claim lo have b»*<bteads and cove, i lids lound graiis*foi 
guests. They should confine then hospitality lo the number they can provide 
for at their own chaige. 

14///. — The five iiipecs a month to Aiikraj and Malm Sing is not an amount 
to (plan cl about. 
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\ bth . — I am afraid, if the Sodas held the farm of the desert, they would 
take advantage of. their increased power to renew their old feuds with the 
Kosias, Syuds, and other Mussulman tribes there, and so create as much ill feel- 
ing among others, ns the employing them that way created good feeling among 
themselves. In our measures to conciliate the Sodas, it seems necessary not to 
forget that tliere arc others in the desert who are their bitter enemies ; whom 
the Sodas would ride rough-shod over if they could, but who are as little in- 
clined to stand riding over as any ; who, as they have beaten the Sodas before^ 
so they would beat them again ; and the rousing of whom into a state of dis- 
adection would be a much more serious matter than anything the Sodas, 
whether contented or ili^eontcnted, could <lo. For these reasons, my own 
view has always been adverse to the granting any power or influence whatever 
to the Sodas of the desert, and I am sure in the end that policy will prove the 
true one; hut any Soda cultivators^ or dependants, who choose to contract for 
llie revenue of their own (jronmh^ I would recommend being allowed to do so, 
and any amount of land the Sodas can have any pretension to I would recom- 
mend being granted rent-free fo them. 

Having submitted all this loi Ilis Excellency's consideration, 1 would solicit 
His Excellency's orders.” 

• 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government stated in reply — 

No of the lOth Mny “The mairiage tax on the Krar Banians is not 

to he levied. His Excellency sanctions the interest 
annually at 5 per cent, of fourteen thousand rupees as compensation in lien 
of the tax. 

“2. The claim to levy annually a tax of cloth on each Banian is not sanc- 
tioned, nor compensation. 

“ 3. Ankraj and Uanoo may have forty fields if they will cultivate them. 

“ 4. Sham Sing and Bhoje lluj may have twenty fields if they will culti- 
vate them. 

^‘5. Maha Sing may liave twenty fields if be will cultivate them. 

**6. The Bijaree Sodas may have the remaining twenty-three fields if they 
will cultivate them. 

‘‘ 7. One hundred and thirty-seven Hydrahad rupees annually, out of the 
customs of Oraercote, is sanctioned under the name of a pension. 

“ 8. The claim for parties (Sodas) to be allowed in coming to marriages to 
hriug with them clothes and. food (not being for sale) free of duty, and to take 
them out of the country without question, is sanctioned. 

9. The claim to exemption from the usual duties on opium is not sanc- 
tioned. 

** 10. No assistance will be allowed the Sodas in (he time of scarcitv. 
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I. The grant of a Toyah on each field is not sanctioned, nor compen- 
sation. 

12. The claim to be fed gratis by Banians when travelling is not sanc- 
tioned, nor compensation. 

13. The claim to have bedsteads and coverlids found gratis fur guests is 
not sanctioned. 

** 14. Five rupees per month to Ankraj and Mnha Sini» is sanctioned. 

15. His Excellency will not allow the Sodas to contract with Govern- 
ment for the revenue of the desert, but any Soda cultivators or dependants 
who choose to contract for the revenue of their own grounds may do so, and 
any amount of land the Sodas can have any pretensions to is grunted to them 
rent-free, on condition that they cultivate it.** 

On the 19th May 1847 (No. 418) the Collector forwarded copy of a letter 
from Oinercote from Mr. E. Ord, 3rd llcgiineiit N. I., and stated — 

“ A Thakoor here however, Jeuraj, tells me that he is sure Hutton can have 
left for no bad putpo<ie ; and I think what he says is very likely true. At 
the same time, I find that when Hutton came in, he left his family behind, 
on the pretence they were in debt and could not leave the place they were 
residing at, and also that he came in alone, leaving all the gang in arms just 
as before. 

‘‘ Should he really have returned to his old practices, I would purpose going 
myself to Meerpoor and taking steps of the most decided kind to settle the 
bu.siness; and would, for that purpose, solicit juTmission to put a price of 
Hs. 3,000 on Hutton’s head, and of Hs. 1,000 f)ii the head of every other Soda 
that may be with hnn. l^veiy thing of the Oinercote Sodas that 1 could 
lay hands on should he sci/ed, and then further residence in the British 
territory made il^[)o«««^il)le ; but the other Sodas I would leave unmolested 
as long as their good behaviour continued, and I think it would continue 
from fear. 

Should measures of this kind lie adopted, I have no fear that with the aid 
of a few Police and Beloocliees of the desert, the aiit{>reak would soon be put* 
down ; but at the same time I must say, us 1 said before, that 1 have every 
hope that it is merely a false alarm.’* 

From Mr, E, Ord, ^rd N. I., dated Mth May 1847. 

I beg to state for your information, that Hutton Sing left tliis the day after 
his return from Meerpoor. 

** The report was that on his arrival he asked the Banians if they would 
feed him ? They refusing to do so, he left Omercote— the inhabitants seem to 
think to continue the same practices as before, that of stealing. The Bowar 
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has to*day reported to me that the Patel, Hutton Sing’s brother, and others, 
with their families, are about to leave the Gaum to join Rutton. They say if 
liutton begins his old practices again, they will be made prisoners of, and so 
they wish to leave tln^ place. The Sowar asked what he should do*^ I told 
him to tell them tln^y had better remain here till I heard from you. I shall 
feel obliged by your letting me know, at your earliest opportunity, if they are 
to leave the Otaurn ; also, if Rutton takes to looting, what steps are to be taken 
by the Sowais. 

On the 2Stli June 1S17 (No. Cull) the Collector again wrote as follows: — 

I have the liQiiour to infoirn you that Native intclligf'nce has been received 
of Rutton Soda having again comiuenccd plundering, though on a small scale, 
(aiptaiu Ihiynes starts at once foi tiuddra, and I pm pose following, if necessary, 
in a lew days. 

“ 111 iK'cordanfc with Ills R\celleney’s instructions, I have placed in the 
hands of Captain |]avnes an Istaliar otrermg a tliousand lupees’ rcwaid for 
Itutloirs captmc, and the same lor the captuie oDiis leothci Oomia Sing, to 
be made use of should it be louiul that the statement of tlieir having gonehuto 
lebellion is collect.” 

On the 1st July 18d7 (No. Tj/O) the Collector of Iljdrabad wrote — 

** I have tins day received a letter from Lieutenant Jameson, Deputy 
Collector, INlccipoor, infbimmg me tliat the rej)ort of Rutton Soda having 
icturnerl to ins old piactici's is erioncoiis. 

“ Wlnle on this subject, 1 may mention that vvhen there appeared a pro- 
bability ot niilitaiy measuies being nccessaiy on the desert fiontici, I 
transferred Lieutenant Jameson fiom the ^*hahunder di^itrict to Meerpoor, 
and Mr. (!^oIe to Sliabmuler, as it seemed dcsiialilc, in the event of anj thing 
occmrmg, to have a militaiy man as Deputy Collector ia the Meerjiuor 
distiicts.” 

On the ‘JOth August the same Officer stated (No. 73G) — 

With reference to tlie late correspondenee about tlie Sodas, I have the 
honour to reipiest that yon will submit to the Covcriior, that they solicit that 
the amount awaided as compensation in lied of maniage tax and compensation 
in liuu of rpiaiter share of customs for Oincrcote, sanctioned by Ilis Excellency, 
intiy be made to include the arrears since the British taking the country, 
during which period they have been deprived of these rights. As the request 
is equitable, I would beg most strongly to support it. 

The Rana of Omercote and Sewraj of Chore also beg to be allowed to 
have the land watered by ton wells, which they purpose digging at Omercote^. 
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amounting to a hundred beegas, and by seven wells to be dug at Chore, 
amounting to seventy beegas, rent-free. In accordance with the spirit of the 
policy approved by His Excellency as proper to be pursued towards this tribe, 
of depriving them of rights injurious to the just clamis of the rest of the 
community, but at the same time showing them all personal favour and consi- 
deration within reason, I would beg strongly to support the prayer of this 
petition; also as doing much to conciliate their goodwill, at a cost, as 
the wells may never be dug if they do not dig them, of almost absolutely 
nothing.’' 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied — 

No. 24:n, of the 2(ith ^‘Tliat Ilis Excellency the Governor approves 
Aujrust \^\7. Qf recommendation being carried out, viz: 

That the amount awarded as compensation to the Sodas in lieu .of mar- 
riage tax and coinpeusation in lieu of quarter shaio ol‘ customs for Oincrcote, 
be made to include the ai rears since the Hiitish took the comitrv. 

“Thattlic l?ana of Omeicote and Sewraj of ('horc he allowed to have their 
land watered by ten wells which they pin pose digging at Oinercote amount- 
ing to a hundred bec'ga**, and by seven wells to he dug at (Ihorc amounting 
to 70 heegafe-, rent-fiee.” 

The Collector of Ilyderab.ul, in contimiaflon of his letter No. of 

No. HO!), nl’ the (iili Sp- the 20th August, fuilhcr wiote to the following 
tcinlier 1^17 cllect 

“ I find theic is one point I omitted, which was to solicit that as well as tlie 
an ears ot compensation fur maiiiage tax and fur share of customs of Omcr- 
cotc, the arrears of money allowance to the two, Akcraj and Malm Sing, who 
formeily enjoyed it, should also be given. 

“This, at Co.’s Us. o a month, the fimount sanctioned, will amount to 
Co.’s Us. 270 to each of tlicsc Chiefs, Akcraj and Malm Sing ; and standing as 
the claims do on the same ground as the arrears for compensation on account 
of marriage tax and one-fourth share of customs, I would beg strongly to 
recommend that this be accoided likewise. 

“ It is, I trust, the last request 1^ shall have to submit on the part of the 
Sodas of Omercote; the gi anting it will certainly leave no equitable claim un- 
satisfied.” 


The Secretary to the Sind Government replied to this as follows : — 

No. 2f)18. of the 11th Sep- I have the honour, by direction, to state that 
tcinber 18^/. compensation, as recommended, is granted to 

the Soda Chiefs of Omercote.” 
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In September 1849, the Government of Bombay, in transmitting audit on 
No. 5r»f;7, of the 17th Sep- account of annual pensions due to Sodas 

tember out of the customs of Omercote from 17 th February 

1847 to 16th February 1849, called upon the Commissioner to explain the 
nature of this chaigcand the authority under which it was incurred. 

Tlie whole of the circumstances connected with the settlement of those 
Chiefs was accoidiiigly leported to Government in letter No. 2*274, of the 28th 
November 1849, and the disl>uiseinent3 were sanctioned by Government in 
letter No. 5444, of the 15th Uecember same year, to the Civil Auditor. 

H. R. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 
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7. All three should sign the list of Tullees in any Deh, and each of 
the three may separately record any dissent from the opinion of his col- 
leagues. 

8. In cases of dispute as to estimated area, the Tullee should be mea- 


sured. 

9. After receiving the information contained in columns 1 to 4, for the 
whole district, from the parties employed, the Deputy Collector will settle 
what Tullees should go into each of the thiee classe*^, and will fix the rate for 
each class, and also for the uncultivated Tullees. 

10. He should as^inn to each Patel one or more Tullees, according to his 
duties anrl the si/e of Ins vilIaL;(', to he held lent-fi ee dm ing good behaviour, as 
rccon)|)ense for hi*- ollici.il •-eivic(“-. 

11. A Sf|)aiale* doeiinKMif, niMh'i* tlie Deputy Coll(»ctf>r*s hand and seal, 
should I)e given the Patel, *<p<‘Lit\ mg the n.iluie and extent ot the grant, and of 
the dnti(*s expected of liiin. 

12. When the field hook is eonipleh d, four fair copies ‘should be made, 
one for tin? Tiippadar, one for the Kaidai’s Ulliec, one foi the lloozoor 
Duftcr, and one for the Deputy Colleelor. 

13. The Patel, if he wi.sh(*s, should also be allowed to take a copy, 
and every cultivator who wishe.s for it should receive a |)aper, under 
tlic Deputy Collector’s seal and signature, stating the above paiticulars 
relating to his own fields, and showing exactly the sum lie wdl have to pay 
yearly. 


14. The Annual Numher Kurda will he a copy of the above, with any 
changes of ownership which may have taken place dining the year. The cul- 
tivated Tullees only will be put into columns 6 to 7, and ancMia column will 
be added for Tullees left waste. The total of the lour columns will then give 
the year’s Jiimabundce. 

15. The Deputy Magistrate should obtain from the Lieutenant of Police 

peimanent l\'r\\anna*4, not sul»ject to annual 
renewal, permitting, (luring good behaviour, 
such of the Chiefs as come within the meaning 
of the orders of the late Governor, to carry 

their swords. 

1G. Any expenses beyond what arc incident to the ordinary district duties 
should be drawn for in a contingent bill. 


Vide nnticxcd F.xtrnet ])arn. 2 
of 0. (). of Uitli February 1H44 . — 
“All Chiefs who have made 
their sulnms are cutitled to carry 
arms persoually.'’ 


(Signed) 

Commissioner s Office^ Camp Bnkkur, 

19M January 1855. 


II. B. E. FRERE, 
Commissioner in Sind. 
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P. S. — ^The garden lands* should be assessed at a Becgotce cash rate 
according to their local advantages, and the ortlinary late for gaidon land 
(Rs. 1-7—4) should not be adhered to unless found to suit local peculiarities. 

At the end of the reason a report should be sent in fur the information of 
Govcinment, showing how far these instructions have been carried out. 


(Signed) 
(True copy) 


n. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner. 


J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


* There arc a few plots of ground artidcially watered from wells at Omcieotr, where roiu 
mou uatuc vegetables are grown. 
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No. III. 

No. 254 of 1855. 

11kvi,n[ e Depaktment. 

RffeMOKANDlJ.M ON TIMi ASSl-SSMli;NT OF Tllli NARRA 
TA I.OOlvA— .IAM: ARY 1855. 

There is little known on record rei^ardiiiL; thi*- part of' the ('ollectoiiite. Our 
cstahlishinents I his year aie almost all new to the distiirt, and the piocetdini^s 
of our Lite Native tdiici.ils^ since eli^rnissed, have rendcied the people so 
averse to a Heegolee assessment, that it is haidly jiiaetic.ihle ♦o do anvthm;^ 
hilt make a conct'ssion to the general wl'^h of the |)eoj»le, and allow of a 
Dnttai seltlmnent for the crojis of the ciiirent season. 

‘J. I’he duty should, us far as possible, l>e pei formed by the leoular estal)- 
libhments, with such aid from tcmpoiaiy additions an the ColLctor may find 
necessary, to be paid for in the usual manner from the shaic set apait for 
expenses in the liuttai. 

:L We must rely on the infelli»»ence and activity of the piesent Deputy 
Collector to see that the Hnttai is conducUal, us far .is pos^jiMe, with fairness 
to all parties, with all reasonal)le celeiity, and tliat the veiy valuable infoima- 
iion deducible from a caiefully conducted Dutt.iu as to the productive capa- 
bilities of the soil, is accurately notiMl and lecouleil. 

4. Jle will, I tiust, be able to n’poit at the end of the season, from actual 
experiment, what amount of each dc^crlptlon ofpioduceis rcall/ed fiom a 
beea:a of the dillcicnt knuls ot st)d, and what is the oidinaiv dillerence in 
the prices between this distuct and ll)diabad, these benn^ two of the main 
elements in settling; a fair assessment. 

/). Ibit it is to be hoped that another season will not elapse witluftit some 
steps being taken to introduce a less unceitam mode of assessment; and the 
cultivators should be cleaily given to undoistand that next )ear tlie assess- 
ment will be a Heegoteo, the late of which will he fixed tiiis )ear, so that the 
people will know', when next they sow, exactly what tliey will have to pay. 

G. The first step will be to ascertain, as far as possible, the ancient divisions 
into Dehs and Muknns (\illagc 3 and hamlets). 

7. Near the Nana and in the northern poi lions of the distiict, and around 
some of the few villages, it is po««sibIe there may be ancient sub-divisions into 
something like fu lds or sejmrate Zeiuindarees. 
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S. Tlu'sc should, a^ I'ar as possible, be ascertained, marked, and measured. 
Any Zemindaree or other rights which may be put forward, should be patient- 
ly enquired into and reported on. 

9. But the greater part of the district is level Put, which has betMi uncul- 
tivated (or many generations, is almost uninhabited, compaiatively fiee fiom 
jungle, and with few natural or artilicial marks of any kind. 

10. Whatever is to be done in such localities, in the way of maiking 
boundaries, niiist be new and artificial. 

1 1. The best and simplest plan will, I think, be to mark the plain w’ith two 
sets of parallel lines, one set running north and south, the other cast and west, 
so as to intersect each other at right angles, and to divide the plain into a 
number of squares, like a chess-boaid, all of the same size. 

12. The (list quc'^tion is, how large should these squares be ? 

13. About the size which one man can plough and sow with a pair of 
bullocks in one seasfjn, should be the standard. If the squares be less than 
this, the divisions will be needlessly minute; if they are larger, portions will be 
left waste, or w'e shall have two cultivators in one sqiiaie, and coiise(piently, 
disputes and confusion. 

14. But how much can a man cultivate with one |)air of bullocks { 

I j. Opinions vary, liom o beegas to 4(); and the proper size to (ix should 
l>o one of the iii^t points ol the niquiiy to be inaile. 

lb. It mii^t be home in mind that a man’s ciiltivalion for the season, is 
not always in one place. As tin* plain dries, he ploughs and sows a spot, as 
much as In^ can in one pl.ice. Where he sto|)s ))loiighing, his inughbour 
begins, and by the time the fust has (imslied, he is surrounded by other allot- 
ments. Me then moves I’uither on, to another diy spot, and commences a 
second field, and so on. 

17. It is evident that, to suit such localities, the si^uarc should be less 
than what a man could cultivate all in one .spot. 

18. The best plan will be to ascertain, by actual examination and mea- 
surement of the cultivation this season, wliat is (he actual general minimum 
size of separate allotments, and to fix something near that as the standard. 

19. In fixing the number, some attention should be paid to the compara- 
tive arithmetical qualities of the number in dividing or sipjaiing ; thus 4 or 8 
beegas would be more convenient than .0 or 10 or 3 or 9 to divide, because 
the halves and quarters are even beegas : 4 and 5 and 8 and 10 are all more 
convenient to Natives than 3 or 9 to double, square, or multiply. In fixing an 
uniform number, it will be well to bear this in mind. 

20. It is possible there may be, in diirerciit parts, and on different soils, a 
considerable difference in the avci age size of allotments. This point should be 
inquired into. 
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21. When the size of the smallest squares has been determined, the 
question arises how shall they be marked out ? 

22. A lidge slightly hoed, like the side ridge of a cleared road, just high 
enough not to be washed away, will be suflicient to guide the cultivator in 
ploughing, and can be easily leplaced, if there are, at legular intervals, marks 
of more permanent coristiuction, such as heaps of eaitli, pillars of masonry, 
and the like. 

23. liy similar means, in future years, tlic square markings may be ex- 
tended, if leqnired, beyond the picsent flooded portion, which should of 
couisc be fust maike^l out. 

24. Wlien tlie woik is once ‘-taitcd, the marking may be can icd on by 
such agency as is nscfl to inaik out roads. A common compass, and a cross 
staff to Liive tin* coinn't diicctioii and to make lmc> stiaight anrl angles coirect, 
with a few |>cgs, imMsniiiig ro]> 0 ‘', See. will be all the appaiatus reqmicd. 

2o. Some ingenuity and aiiangement will be u‘qiiiicd to cany on the 
rnniking and measuiing among glowing ciops without injuiing tlicm. 

2(). I purpose sending a copy of this Memo, to Liciitimant l ife, and ask- 
ing him to communicate dirc<‘t to the Deputy Collector in Chnige any sugges- 
tions that may occur to him ndative to the si/.e of the allotments, and the mode 
of inaiking them off, and the bc'-t place to begin at. 

27. 'flic reinaiks in the Memo, on the Oincicote Dcseit regarding Patels’ 
allowances and garden land asses'^ment will apjily to the Nana also. 


(Signed) 11. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Cojnmissiona''s Office, Camp Adwana Hunds, 

23rd Januartj l8o5. 


(Tine copy) 


J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissionei. 
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( (opy^ 

MEMORANDUM BY LIEUTENANT FIFF*, ENGINEERS, 

ON THE NAllRA FLOOD OF 1S54. 

The important cflect produced by the Bunds constructed by 1/icutenant 
Soady, will be bc‘^t undcistood by a rcfoicncc to the annexed louoh Sketch 
of the Narra Valley fioin the boundary of Mecr Ali Morad to Oinercotc. 
Previous to the construction of these woiks in the nei;^hl)ouihood of To^acha 
and (iuddrun, any water which came down the Naira was conveyed south 
through no less than three large channels, the most eastern of which had its 
supply almost utteily wasted by escaping into nuuK'ious deep and (>xtensi\c 
depressions between the sand-hills of the deseit. 'riimr dejuessioiH, or 
“ Dhunds” as they are termed in Sind, are coloured yellow. Dining the |)a‘'t 
season, liowevcr, the whole of the wafer was coidined by means of the Adwa- 
iiaand Nana Bunds (shown by led lines) to the we^ti'iul of the thiee channels, 
and which Lieut(U)ant File had pnwiously a^ceitained to b(‘ so liiiitliil a source 
of revenue. 1he water, after p.issing the vill.i^t* ol Miliow, ovmOowed the 
west bank of tlie ch.nmel and ‘^pKMd foi in.iny miles to th(» south-west. It 
then took a coui'^e |)aiallel to the N.ui.i, luimmt; close* past the \ illageh oi .loon 
and Seance, and ultimately passed iIkj village of Sam. ii a, a distance of about 
()0 inilos liom Mitiow. 

It IS of couisc (lillicnlt to (•'•timatc* the piecise f Ifei't oi the W'oiks in qiics- 
tion, but theie can be no doiibl that the wafer which was foimeily wasted in 
the Dhunds (colound y near T«igaclia and Duddnr, has beini tiansleried 
to the bcaiitiliil pi. nn at Samara. I he natives, tof),*entnely atti ibute the ex- 
tensive feitili/ing ol the lands this sc*ason to the woiks, and they moii'ovcr 
point to a I. ict w Inch show s that they thoroughly compir'liend the matter. 4’hey 
say that putting a*-ide the Dhunds near Tt)ga( ha, fiom which the watter was 
excluded, a lomaikable dill’eiencc IS appaient III the jjuantily of water winch 
went into the other Dhiitnls to ihe south, and which aie still open to Ihe water. 
The fpiantity of water whicli ocaped into the Dhunds was less, and that Rn 
the plain gioafcr than was tlic case duiiiig the pievious reason. In other 
words, the Bunds utterly excluded the water from the Dhunds near them, but 
from forcing it to take a more wcsteily com sc near Mitiow, less was wasted 
in the other Dhunds than formerly. 

The probable increase of revenue dming the present season over that of*the 
last, is estimated at Rs. 40,000 to Ks. .30,000. The whole cost of the works 
being under Rs. 13,000. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissionpi . 
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C Copy.) 

No. 297 OF ISo;. 

Public Works. Revenue Department. 

REMARKS BY THE SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, ON THE 
COIMMfSSIDNEU'S MEMORANDUM No. 254, DATED THE 
23iuj L’LTIMO. 

1. On ihfi (|ii(‘slions of ah'-ossmont and collection of icienue I do not pro- 
pose to offer any leinaiks, (lie opinion of many wlio luive |)aid more attention 
to the vidip'et than my>^('U hiMii^ available. 

2. In dividiiif^ the land, roads shoiihl, I coneiive, be provided for, both for 
public convenience, and tlnit tin* /emmdars may have a free right of way to 
their lands without eneioaehment on that of their neighbonis. Assuming that 
the hi/e of ea(*h plot be lb ‘^<|naIe b(‘egas, which woultl m.ike the length ol each 
bide 200 yaids, I n*commen(l that at eveiy second lot in the one cineclion, and 
at every eighth lot in the other, 15 or 20 yaids bo lelt as public roads, thus — 
(sec Ing. 1 ). 

13. I doubt whether any hoed lidgcs or earthern mounds would leave tiaccs 
after one, much less two or more seasons. The hoed ridges might easily be 
renewed, but I think some moie permanent maiks nccc!?saiy atshoit intervals, 
say at each of the corners of each 1(J jilots as above described. The cheapest 
way of making these would jirobably be of burnt biick, built cither diy or with 
mud, and of a cylindrical foim. If all the biicks w'erc made of tins form (see 
Pig. 2), four ol them woyld foim one layer; and if they wcie pioperly bonded, 
I believe they would bo veiy duiablc, even if subject to muedation : they 
should be about 13 feet high. 4he.se bucks might, if a lew* moulds w’ere 
prepared, be made at convenient di'^tances near the spots where they are requir- 
ed, and at about every two miles huger pillais might be •built. 

4. The best instiiimenU for setting out these lines would be a small theo- 
lUilitcanda lew lOO-fect chains. 

5. For convenience of registry, transfer, and leferencc, the lots should be 
luimbeicd and designated; perhaps the designation might correspond with the 
Tuppa. 

(Signed) II. B. TURNER, Lieut. Colonel, 

Superintending Engineer in Sind. 

Larhhanay 9//i Ftbrunrij 1855. 

(Tiue copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioiter. 
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(Copy.) 


Stafrnicnt n/ioirliKj the Annual Hn'cnui' of thf Onicrrolo, S/ia/o/ur, 
ami N a rra Jiistriefs, from the Conijurst up to the ip ar IS.'jlJ-;')-!. 
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IJ 

* 


TofJlI ItlljUMs 


1.: 

‘J 

lO,!) \a 

A 

s' 

ll,')()S 

1 

1 


N II i ( 1 lit 1 • ; « MU' ''h.ilud I ,(j <* .il'O as It )i.i « Imm ii ih'I al I v liitili'i* Oim i I'nt i>. 

(M-md) A I’. ni:LLA-i|S, 

C ’nlircloi 


iSo. 11!) or 

Ki:\rMK f)/.i»Arn Mi.iNT. 

Tlifi Coinijiissioncr in Sinil has tho honour to suhinit tin; ahovt* copy to tJn* 
Uii;ht HoiK)i.ihI(! the (fo\(*rnor in ( in n frirncc; to Conimi'‘-ionci *s 

1\ S. of letter of l‘Jth I'ehiuaiy last, ?So. hJ, 

II. n. K. I im:rk, 

Coininissionor in Sind. 

Comrtmsioners Office, Camp Scrtafi, '2.?}rd March I8.J.3. * 


• Of tliM aiiiourif, H-. I, .^17-7-2 an* -fill on f-, I, 'Hiding willi !ln-i cxcvpliotj, sill tlic> ic\onm's fnlcrrrf 
iu .Stdtcnicnt tiu\L‘ b'jai actually culbctr'd. 


V 
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\o. OP 

Ti:nniToni\L Department, 
liEVENl^ 

To THE roMMISSIONKR IN SIND. 

(^'Opu of Hi sohtt'tnn jiftsstdlfii ( iurrr)utirnlj under dafe \{)th 

Ltih, x, I,J, ,i„ini ,i,> \JII, F,- on Ihr com innnuuil hunt, as per 

t',Z7 "" />'<»» flir ('omm'itsootrr In Sim/, 

Mf ni»,i fiint,nii A'. 11'*, tliitil ihf rnni rdtini the . I /// of the (hnemdc 
LM/// Man ti tuth miini- * ^ * 

iKiniiiUiii ond ^orrti /)/striet.s. 

Ills fjOt(Nlll|) III ('ollliril has j)i tlls((l \Mtll lillich llltoir<-t IMstM1('tl\C 

(lolails iruaidiiiL; Hu* s^nu'iif ol llic ( )iii(*i i otr and Nai i .i dnli ii-t", winch 
tlics(' |).ij)(is siihiint witli flic liM idilv and (‘oin{)l( t(M)(‘->s .ilwaNs loiind in 
All. J'lcic’s s/atislical coininiinicalioiis. 

1?. 'riics(‘ dis|i u Is lia\ on ac(*oiiiit offhcir loinoto situation, scddoin hccii 
visited hy ( d)v ci iiinciil ()lluMals, and thn inloi niation i(‘i;;udini; tiunn now 
(’omnniiiicatiMl hv Mi I'lcii* w.is ;j,ically kmiuikmI, and is |n opoi tionahly a|)- 
|)i(aMatcd hy ( h)v <*i nnuait 'I'hc aitiMilion winch the ( ’oininis^ioiier has now 
diiccicd to lhcs(» distiicis will, it is lio|)(‘d, be riuilliil of iinich advantaL;t‘ both 
to the iiihahifanis .ind to t Mjvei nnieiit, as leadmi; tn the cailv tl(‘V(‘lo|)incnt 
and inactic.il a|i|dication ot ineasnics ha the sii|)iM^('^sii>n ot the nnceitain and 
aihitiaiy scltlenn'iits Intlu'ito |)ievalcnt fhciein. 

I), 'rile plan winch tlie ( 'onuin^^ionei has piopo^ed with tins object, lias 
the entne concuin'iice ol (Joveinment, and Ihs laiid^lnp in ( \>nn( il Ini'^ leaint 
with much ^latilication that it'^ iletaiU, as e\plaiin*d to the ( Ineis and (ulti\a- 
tois of the Onieicoti' di'^tiu-l, have beiui icicned by thi'iii with salistaction. 
Jleh.is al'-o luM'ii j^iatilied bv the ti'stiinonv l)oi m* b\ .Mi. I'leie to the /cal, 
eiieiny, and tein|)ei ol lacutcnanl Tv i w liitt, the Oilicei to whom the execution 
ol the |)Ian has been enliustetl. 

4. 'riie woilv-i 111 |)iOL;iess with the object of ob\ latinir the unccilainty ofllie 
piesent Hoods of the Nana Iviver, and ol pievcMitiiej: the waste of water in the 
aiiil lands of the Dhuiuls, weie de.sciibed Iiy .Mi. Tieie in Ins report dated !24th 
Januaiy ISAo, No. .’>1, aiul aie adveited to in the doth and lollowing paia^raphs 
of the piescnt cmnmunication. The icsulls to be expected fiom these w oiks 
are of a value and importance which commaiul the gieatest attention of 
(h)\ eminent. 

6. The agency by wliich it is intended to cany out the measures proposed 
by Ml. Fierc, is explained in the (Commissioner’s letter No. G3, of the l‘2th 
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February 18.V). The arrangomcnt'^ tlierein described have been approved and 
sanctioned in the Government Re*'i>lution No. ll)lV2, dated Sth May 

6. Thc^e papers should l)e piinted ainonL:; the Revenue Selections of this 
Presidency, and the proceedinys repoited to the Honorable Court. 

W. HART, 

Seeretaiv to Government. 


No. 1 10 OF \H3:>. 


lii:\t:N(’K Dri’vnTMUNT. 

From II. H. F. 1 RIHIF, I-sq., 

( Nnumi^^ioner in SimI, 

To 'iifi: Ricnr IIonorvum: f.ORI) I’LPI 1 1 >.\ F, ( I , 

Govc'inoi and Pic^idetit in Council, Hoinhay. 


Dated Minch iSori, 

M\ Lmti), 

I hrnethe lionom to f()i\vaid, for the iidoiinalionol yoin Loidslnp in (^)nn- 

til, the* a<*com|janyiny copy ol a letter I’lom the 
Nt» 1 1 7. <*r the ‘Jri<l insl.'iiif . , , n , i • 

l)< |Hit\ ( olh*<’t»)r of C iistoins, with (Mk losiiies, 

oil cel tain St.iti‘'tn al Retniiis (jf tin- Pioviin e foi tlie}e.ir I S.O.'}-.) I , and I would 

siihinit tliiit it iMi'j,ht he a|)|)i o|)i lately piinti d aiiiony the Iteveiiue Selections. 

2. \o douI)t Inithei iiKjiuiy will '^how that m.iny of tin*, d.ita sup|)lied to 

Mr. 1). d/ell aie un-oiiiid, hut tlii'^ does not di tract fiom the mciil dm; to him 

for the u^«j lie has made uf them ; ami it is one of the provinces ol statistical 

iinjuiiy, Ijv jioiiilmy out a|)parent inconsistencies, to lead to the detection of 

eriois, and to ciisuie yi eater correctness in tnturc. 

I h.i\c tin* honom to bo, 

My l.oid, 

^’oiir Lordship’s nir^'t oherlnMit, huiiible Servant, 

H. 15. K. FRFKi:, 

(Jomniisbioncr in Sind. 

Commissioners Office, ('amp Itndun, 19<A March ISoo. 


P. S. — A copy of the enclosures miyht be acce|)table to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

II. B. E. Frer£, Commissioner. 
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( Copies. J 
No. 117 OF 1855. 

iMoni the DEPUTY COLLECTOIl op CUSTOMS, Kurracliee, 

To II. II. E. FRERE, Esq.', Commissioner in Sind, on Circuit. 

Sin, 

I have the honour to forward herewith a Memotandurn, with figured State- 
ments, compiled from the Produce Returns of the si^ason’s Rubbeeand Khuieor 
for 1853-54, of the several Deputy Collectorates in Sind, and the Itotuins of 
Trade ol this Prov^icc. 

2. The results exhibited are in some instances striking, and the di'^cre- 
paneics apji.ircnt in tlie comparative productiveness of the. several piincipal 
Collcictorates, worthy of rcmaik. 

3. As opposed to my own and the preconceived oj)inion of many, the large 
population iA' cultivated Sind will be viewed with some surprise. I only hope, 
that the data from which these results have been deduced may not prove to be 
fallacious. 

4. It would add greatly to the value and interest of the Produce Returns 
were the number of towns, villages, wells, extent of canals, population, cattle, 
late of revenue assessment, aggregate of assessment also exhibited in the 
return of each Deputy Collectoratc. Ily thus incrcubing the available sources 
of information, the means would be aflbrded of not only examining and 
testing the Returns in every possible point of view, but of presenting a 
unique and interesting picture of the whole agricultural resources of the 
Province. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) P. M. DALZELL, 

Deputy Collector, Customs. 

Kttrrac/tvr, Custom House, 2nd March 1855. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CULTIVATION, PRODUCE, CONSUMP- 
• TION, POPULATION, &c. &c. OF THE PROVINCE OF SIND, 
FOR THE YEAR 1853-54. 

The annexed Statements show that out of 52,120 square miles, or 645 lakhs 
of beegas, the area of the Province of Sind as given in the Bombay Gazette 
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Almanac” of the present year, about 15| lakhs of beegas, or 2*40 per cent* 
only are under cultivation — a discrepancy accounted for by the large tracts of 
desert land which it embraces. 

2. That the proportion of population to the whole area of the Province is 
21, and to the cultivated area 871 souls to the square mile, or about 1*42 
beegas per head. 

3. That of the 15,47,218 beegas of cultivated land, there were devoted to 


the growth of — ^ 

Grain 14,32,738 beegas, or 92*6 per cent. 

Oil and other Seeds 72,712 „ or 47 „ 


Cotton, Indigo, Sugarcane, &c. •• 41,768 „ or 2*7 „ 

Total.. 15,47,218 „ or 100 „ 

Distributed as follows : — 

A 

Kurrachee 2,29,400 beegas, or 14*8 percent. 

1 1 y d era bad *••••••• 0,/ 2, 29( ) ,, or 4ilo ,, 

Shikar|)oic 6,45,528 „ or 41*7 „ 


Total... 15,47,218 „ or 1 00 

4. The relative proportions of these productions in the several Colicctoratcs 
arc as follows 



Grain. 


ScctU. 


MiHrcIIaiiPoiiii. 


Maunds. 

Per 

Cent. 

Maunds. 

Per 

Cent. 

Maunds. 

Per 

Out. 

Kurrachee 

11,21,130 

lH-4 

12,212 

I8-.5 

3«,ir.o 

47- 1 

Hyderabad 

18,03.810 

29*0 

22,24.5 

33*0 

19.704 

2,57 

Shikarpore . . 

31,0(5,077 


31,004 

47*9 

20,817 

27*2 

Total . 

60,91,023 

lop 






5. Of the general productiveness of the soil, an idea may be formed from 
the following table 






ficegas 

Cultivated. 

Proflucc, 

Maunda. 

Produce per Doe- 
ga, Maunds. 

Grain 




14,32,738 

60,91.023 

3JJ* 

Seed 




72,712 

66,121 

Oit 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

• • 

• • 

41,768 

76,721 

U* 
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And of its relative productiveness from the folloviing: — 



BcogAH 

CuUhated. 

Protliice io 
Maiindfl. 

Produce per Bee« 
ga, Maunds. 

Kurrachee .... . . .« .... 

2.10..'i09 

11,21,130 

5n 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

C, 27,490 

18.03,816 

2Ji 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

5,94, 7;i9 

31,60,077 

r. i 3 

4 i» 

Grain .... 

• 

14,.32,73S 

60,91,023 

02 2 

O4 o 

Kurrachee .... .... 

17,191 

■HMQI 

0J5 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

1G.9GI 


1J3 

Shikarpore ... .... 

3H,.Vi7 


031 

Seeds .... 

72,712 

66,121 

033 

Kurrachee ... .... 

1,700 

36,1.")0 

0111 
- » » 0 

Hyderabad ... .... 

9.")9 

2,331 

2{J 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

Hit 

S,50 

lOi,-; 

Sugar or Jagrcc .... 

3,473 

47,073 

10 2-* 

1 4 0 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 




Hyderabad .... .... .... 

n.’/OD 

3,942 

ni s 

'^4 0 

Shikarpore .... .... 

11,000 

11,618 

01?. 

Cotton .... 

22,799 

15,460 

01? 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 



■■■ 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

*14,203 

12,340 


Shikarpore .... .... .... 

93 

640 

mKM 

Tobacco .... 

14,356 

12,980 

03? 

Kurrachee .... ... 




Hyderabad .... 

’ *481 

39 

o.v 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

325 

70 

OA- 

Indigo . . 

80(i 

109 

O.V 


6. From this table it would appear that the soil of the Kurrachee and Shi- 
karporo Collectorates is favourable to the cultivatiun of grain and sugarcane, 
whilst cotton, tobacco, and indigo would appear to succeed better in the Shikar- 
pore than in the Hyderabad Collectorate, in which oil and other seeds seem to 
be cultivated with advantage, the produce per beega being 52 per cent, beyond 
the production of the other Collectorates. 

7. « But the discrepancies generally exhibited between the productive capa- 
bility of the soil of the several Collectorates appear to me to be so great, that 
it is with considerable hesitation that I accept any of the results deduced from 
the Produce Returns which the annexed Statements exhibit. For example, the 
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yield of goor, or jagree, in the Kurrachee Collectorate, is given at 214 maunda 
to the beega, a quantity which the richest land under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances could hardly produce. The yield in the Hyderabad Collectorate 
averages 2U maunds only. 

8. Again, the yield of grain in the Kurrachee Collectorate is given at 
maunds per bcegn, whiUt in the Hyderabad Collectorate it is only but 
this may, in some measure, be accounted for by the partial failure of the crops 
in that Collectorate, particularly in the dUtrict of Mahomed Khan ka Tanda, 
which I perceive noted in the Produce Returns of that Deputy Collectorate. 
Again, in the Shikarpore Collectorate the yield of cotton is given at 1«V 
maunds per bcega, whilst in the Hyderabad Collectorate it is only ii!, ora 
little less than one-third. Tobacco also, in the former Collectorate, is given at 
6U maunds per beega, whilst in the latter Collectorate it is only 3!^, or about 
one-sixth less. 

9. It has b^^||Already observed that the population of Sind gives 21 souls 
to the square in^; the Shikarpore Collectorate, which is the most thickly 
populated, having 67, the Hyderabad Collectorate 18, and the Kurracheo 
Collectorate 12 souls to the square mile. 

10. The following comparative table will be interesting, ns contrasting the 
cultivated areaof 2Sind with that of other Provinces in the Bombay Presidency, 
and showing the proportion of inhubitaiiU to their areas respectively: — 






1 

01 


ir 

ja 

.i'a 

1 ^ 

"3 SI 

E 


Aron. 

(jtiaiitity of I.nml 

is 

o 


of Id 
Area 
lie. 


CiiUniitofl. 

§ 3 

InhabitanU. 

§ 

.2 S 1 
t o* 

CoUecturatci. 




S Cl 

2 - S 
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Is O' 

Propo 
taots 
per S 


MiIom. 

AcrcN. 

Milos. 

Percent. 


Houls. 

Houls. 

Alimednuggur . ... 

Poona - 

Kandcish 

Broach 

!b:n 1 
1,319 

13,r»C,H0h 

•1,73,5HS 

2,810 

1.990 

2,120 

740 

•28*3 

37’G 

‘22-H 

.Ofrl 

9.95, .08r» 
6,66,006 
7.78,112 
2,90,98 Ij 

1 

100 

i2ri 

83 

220 

3.04 

33,5 

367 

393 



tUSHU 



HU 


106 

3.56 

Sind 

HD 


■0 

la 


21 

871 



11. From this Statement it would appear that while 20*6 per ^ent. of the 
total area of the most favoured Provinces of the Bombay Presidency are under 
cultivation, Sind has only 2*4 per cent, of her area cultivated; butfor^hat 
cultivation she has 871 souls per square mile, whilst the Provinces referred to 
average only 356 souls to the square mile ; thus showing that the present 
population of Sind is equal to the cultivation of more than double the quantity of 
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land now brought into use — a fact, if the data at my command be correct, which 
would prove the necessity of greatly extending the means of irrigation, thereby 
difilising over waste lands a population far too crowded to be prosperous. 

12. The average annual consumption of grain in the Province would 
appear to have been 430 Ihs. or 1*18 lbs. per diem for each head of the popula- 
tion. This of course includes the consumption of cattle, but it must not be for- 
gotten that cotton seed, which is not included under the head of grain, forms a 
considerable item of annual consumption; so also do oil seeds after expression. 
Allowing the fractional part 18 as the annual consumption of grain, the human 
consumption would be one pound a day — a fair average allowance per head. 

13. The consumption of seed, which is shown at if lbs. per head per 

annum, seems icmaik.ibly small, particulaily when it is considered that nearly 
onc-half of this cpiantity includ<*s cotton seed, wliich is consumed by cattle only : 
so that the above estimate may be reduced to about 3 lbs. per head ; a quantity 
which, if cx|)rcssed, would yield perhaps 1 \ lbs. of oil. is this limited 

production com|)ensated for by importations of oil, winch wcic as followb : — 


Imports by sea, 18/33-54 Cwts. 527 

Do. by land „ 285 

812 

lixports by sea „ 1,773 

Do. by land „ 2,940 

4,713 


FiXcc.ss of exports over imports.. Cwts. 3,901 

which anist be deducted fiom the c.stimated consumption of the Province, 
thereby further i educing it to 1 lb. per head, or say 5 lbs. per annum per family 
of five individuals ; a quantity altogether inade(|iiate, I should suppose, ioi 
twelve months* consumption of a family with the most ligid economy. 

14. The consum|)tion of goor would appear to be ()[ lbs. per head per an- 
num, but this cannot be relied upon, as I have cisow here shown that the quantity 
of goor producc(his incom|)atible with the extent of land stated to have been 
under cultivation. The consumption of goor must be taken in conjunction with 
the consumption of sugar, the import uud export of which were as follows: — 

Imports hy sea," 1853-54 Cwts. 24,088 

Do. by laud „ 19,175 

43,263 

lilxport by sea, „ 276 

Do. by land „ 2,069 

2,345 

Excess consumed in the Province. .Cwts. 40,918 
which is nearly 4 J lbs., or sugar and goor together 10} lbs. per head. 
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15. Both saltpetre and indigo show an excess of export over both pro- 
duction and import; in the former of 11,529 maunds, and of 854 mounds in 
the latter, which, without going further, proves that the Produce Statement of 
the several Collectoratcs are by no means veritable documents. It is possible 
that a portion of these articles might have been the stored produce of a 
previous season ; but the quantities are too^grcat to admit wholly of ^his 
explanation. Saltpetre besides is a perishable article, which would not be 
stored if avoidable. 

16. To be of any statistical value, statements of the nature under criticism 

should be prepared with the utmost care, otherwise they are worse than 
useless. ^ 

17. The following table shows the proportion oF land devoted in each 
Collectorate tAhe cultivation of grain, seeds, and other produce 


a 

Kurrachec. 

Hyderabad. 

Sliikarporc. 

Total. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Ppr 

cent. 

Grain 

2,10,50!) 

9l*h 

(5,27. 190 

03-3 

5.9 I,7;i9 

92*1 

11,32,738 

92-6 

Seeds 

i7,iin 


l(5,9(il 

2-5 

3S,.557 

(5* 

72,712 

47 

Jngrcc 

1,700 

07 

9.# 9 

()•! 

HI 1 

0*1 

;»,473 

0*2 

Cotton 

, , 

, , 

11,7!)!) 

1*8 

11,000 

1-7 

22,7!)!) 

i*;i 

Tobacco 

, , 

, , 

1 

2*1 

93 

0*1 

14,35(5 

u*9 

Indigo 

, , 

, , 

1 dSl 

0*7 

325 

0*5 

80(5 

0-5 

Other articles 

•• 

•• 

1 33 1 

O-.'i 



.131 

0*2 

Total . 

2,29,100 

100 

1 (5,72,290 

99*9 

G, ‘15, 5 28 

100 

1.5,47,218 

100 


18. Ill conclusion, I would again regret the abolition of the establishmcntH 
for the registration of the frontier trade, as, without a knowledge of that 
trade, it would be diflicult to present a correct statistical view of the social, 
commercial, and agricultural condition'of Sind. 

19. The forcguiiig observations are respectfully submitted, with n hope 
that they may have the effect of directing more attention to the correct pre- 
paration of the Cultivation and Produce Returns, which can be valuable and 
interesting only in proportion to the care bestowed to render them reliable 
vehicles of information. 

(Signed) P. M. DALZEIL, 

Deputy Collector, Custoni,s. 

(True copies) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


A 
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. Gibbs, Assistant Commissioner. 
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IT 


Produce by Sea and Land, and the Balance Consumed in the Province, 



Imported. 


EXPORTBD. 1 

Balance 
Counumed 
in the 
Province. 

Price 

and. 

.OWObt. 

By Sea. 

By Land. 

Total 

Cultivated 

and 

Imported. 

By Sea. 

By Land. 

Total by 
Sea and 
Land. 

as. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

n 

15 


.# 

5,89,419 

20,866 



5,68,553 

1 

6 



1,729 


• • 

. . 

1.729 

1 

2 

152 

• 8,875 

21,271 

4,986 


4,986 

16,285 

1 

1 

292 

1,986 

10,06,203 

70,291 

2,722 

73,013 

9,22,090 

El 

13 


, , 

4.437 

, , 

. . 

. . 

4,437 

1 

2 

2,502 


50.720 

60 

1.980 


54,686 

1 


2,023 

28,730 

18,22,031 


8, 16-1 

8,101 

18,i;i,.567 

1 

1 

6,063 

47,013 

21,31,787 

68,181 

1,32,9-12 

2,01,423 

19,.33,;}04 

mm 

13 



77,280 

, . 

520 

526 

76,760 

1 

0 


2,661 

1,21,863 

6,592 

. , 

6,592 

1,15,271 

1 

(i 



1,1. Vi 

357 

, , 

357 

795 

3 

■n 



16(1 

32 

, , 

32 

128 

0 

H 

41,010 


3,82,212 

17,881 

18,876 

36,757 

3,45,485 

■n 

11 


, , 

1,398 

, , 

. , 

. . 

1,398 

0 

6 



21,801 

, , 

. . 


21,861 

0 

10 



•OOi 


. . 

. . 

592 

1 

5 


617 

1,420 

, , 

608 


812 

1 

10 


, , 

101 

, , 

. . 


161 

1 

1 

4,903 

2,171 

7,202 

1,41 1 

7,951 

9,365 



58,511 

1,05,130 

02,55,000 

1,90,960 

1,71,069 

3,6.5,029 

.58,80,974 

1 

8 


1,205 

7,151 

21,153 

719 

24,872 


1 

9 



300 

, , 

1 

, , 

306 

1 

4 


27,189 

00,014 

19,012 

7,935 

26,947 

33,697 

1 

1 



12,.333 

, . 

, , 

. . 

12,333 

1 

3 


3,208 

13,305 

25,161 

, , 

2.5,161 

, , 
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601 

, , 

• . 

. . 

604 

2 

m 


3,289 

31, .598 

851 

219 


30,528 

1 

2 


261 

598 

730 

300 

1,036 

• . 

0 

13 



10 

, , 

• . 

. . 

lO 

2 

4 

178 

*233 

658 

169 

559 

728 



25,281 

35,805 

1,27,207 
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(Signed) P. M. DALZELL, 

Deputy Collector, Customs. 
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No. 1843 OF 1855. 


Territorial Department, 
Revenue. 

To TiiE COMMISSIONER IN SIND. 

of the Resolution passed hy Government^ under date 3rd May on 
n letter from the Commissioner in Sind^ No. 1 10, dated 19<A March 1855, 
tcith enclosures, being Statistical Returns of that Province for 1853-64, 
prepared by Mr, Dalzell, Deputy Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Dalzcll's present communication is very creditable to him, and is 
acknowledged in favourable terras by Government. 

2. This Report will be printed in an early number of the Revenue Selec- 
tions. 

W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. 1844 OF 1855. 

Territorial Department, 
Revenue, • 

To II. n. E. FIIERE, Esq., 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Sir, 

I am directed to forward copy of a Resolution passed by Government on 
your letter No. 110, dated the 19tli ultimo, and to inform you that His 
Lordship in Council is of opinion, that measures should be taken to obtain 
more correct Returns in future. It appears that in many instances those now 
submitted are more than doubtful. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 3rd May 1855. 









